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TO 


HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 
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SIRE, 


Your Masssty has graciously sanctioned the presentation of the Second 
Volume of the AwnAts or Raspootana to the Public under the auspices ot 
Your Majesty’s name. 

In completing this work, it has been my endeavour to draw a faithful picture 
of States, the ruling principle of which is the paternity of the Sovereign. That 
this patriarchal form is the best suited to the genius of the people, may be 
presumed from its durability, which war, famine, and anarchy have failed to 
lestroy. The throne has always been the watch-word and rallying-point ot 
she Rajpoots. My prayer is, that it may continue so, and that neither the love 
of conquest, nor false views of policy, may tempt us to subvert the indepen- 
lence of these States, some of which have braved the storms of more than ten 
sen turies. | 

Tt will not, I trust, be deemed presumptuous in the Annalist of these gallant 
ind long-oppressed races thus to solicit for them a full measure of Your 
Majesty’s gracious patronage; in return for which, the Rajpoots, making Your 
Majesty's enemies their own, would glory in assuming the ‘saffron robe,’ em- 
»lematic of death or victory, under the banner of that chivalry of which Your 
Majesty is the head. 

That Your Majesty’s throne may ever be surrounded by chiefs who will act 
1p to the principles of fealty maintained at all hazards by the Rajpoot, is the 
neartfelt aspiration of, 


SIRE, 
Your Majesty’s 
Devoted subject and servant, 


JAMES TOD. 
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In placing before the Public the concluding volume of the Annals of 
Rajpootana, 1 have fulfilled what I considered to be a sacred obligation to the 
races amongst whom I have passed the better portion of my life; and 
although no man can more highly appreciate public approbation, I am far less 
eager to court that approbation, than to awaken a sympathy for the objects 
of my work, the interesting people of Rajpootana. 

I need add nothing to what was urged in the Introduction to the First 
Volume on the subject of Indian History ; and trust that, however slight the 
analogy between the chronicles of the Hindus and those of Europe, as _histo- 
rical works, they will serve to banish the reproach, which India has so long 
laboured under, of possessing no records of past events: my only fear now 
is, that they may be thought redundant. 

I think I may confidently affirm, that whoever, without being alarmed at 
their bulk, has the patience attentively to peruse these Annals, cannot 
fail to become well acquainted with all the peculiar features of Hindu society, 
and will be enabled to trace the foundation and progress of each state in 
Rajpootana, as well as to form a just notion of the character of a people, 
upon whom, at a future period, our existence in India may depend. 

Whatever novelty the enquirer into the origin of nations may find in these 


pages, I am ambitious to claim for them a higher title than a mass of mere 
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archeological data. To see humanity under every aspect, and to observe 
the influence of different creeds upon man in his social capacity, must ever 
be one of the highest sources of mental enjoyment ; and I may hope that the 
personal qualities herein delineated, will allow the labourer in this vast field 
of philosophy to enlarge his sphere of acquaintance with human varieties. In 
the present circumstances of our alliance with these states, every trait of 
national character, and even every traditional incident, which, by leading us 
to understand and respect their peculiarities, may enable us to secure their 
friendship and esteem, become of infinite importance. The more we study 
their history, the better shall we comprehend the causes of their interna- 
tional quarrels, the origin of their tributary engagements, the secret principles 
of their mutual repulsion, and the sources of their strength and their weak- 
ness as an aggregate body : without which knowledge it is impossible we 
can arbitrate with justice in their national disputes ; and, as respects ourselves, 
we may convert a means of defence into a source of bitter hostility. 

It has been my aim to diversify as much as possible the details of this 
volume. In the Annals of Marwar, I have traced the conquest and peopling 
of an immense region by a handful of strangers; and have dwelt, perhaps, 
with tedious minuteness on the long reign of Raja Ajit Sing and the thirty 
year’s war, to shew what the enervy of one of these petty states, impelled by 
a sense of oppression, effected against the colossal power of its enemies. It 
is a portion of their history which should be deeply studied by those who 
have succeeded to the paramount power, for Arungzeb had less reason to 
distrust the stability of his dominion than we have: yet what is now the 
house of Timour ? The resources of Marwar were reduced to as low an ebb 
at the close of Arungzeb’s reign, a8 they are at the present time : yet did that 
state surmount all its difficulties, and bring armies into the field that anni- 


hilated the forces of the empire. Let us not, then, mistake the supineness 
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engendered by long oppression, for want of feeling, nor mete out to these 
high-spirited people the same measure of contumely, with which we have 
treated the subjects of our earlier conquests. 

The Annals of the Bhattis may be considered as the link connecting the 
tribes of India Proper with the ancient races west of the Indus, or Indo- 
Scythia; and although they will but slightly interest the general reader, 
the antiquary may find in them many new topics for investigation, as 
well as in the Sketch of the Desert, which has preserved the relics of 
names that once promised immortality. 

The patriarchal simplicity of the Jit communities, upon whose ruins the 
state of Bikaner was founded, affords a picture, however imperfect, of petty 
republics,—a form of Government little known to eastern despotism, and 
proving the tenacity of the ancient Gete’s attachment to liberty. 

Amber, and its scion Shekhavati, possess a still greater interest from their 
contiguity to our frontier. A multitude of singular privileges is attached to 
the Shekhavati federation, which it behoves the paramount power thoroughly 
to understand, lest it should be led by false views to pursue a policy detri- 
mental to them as well as to ourselves. To this extensive community belong 
the Larkhanis, so utterly unknown to us, that a recent internal tumult of 
that tribe was at first mistaken for an irruption of our old enemies, the 
Pindarries. 

Harouti may claim our regard from the high bearing of its gallant race, the 
Haras ; and the singular character of the individual with whose biography 
its history closes, and which cannot fail to impart juster notions of the genius 
of Asiatics. 

So much for the matter of this volume :—with regard to the manner, as the 
Rapoots abhor all pleas ad misericordiam, so likewise does their annalist, who 


begs to repeat, in order to deprecate a standard of criticism inapplicable to 
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this performance, that it professes not to be constructed on exact historical 
principles: Non historia, sed particule historia. 

In conclusion, I adopt the peroration of the ingenuous, pious and liberal 
Abulfazil, when completing his History of the Provinces of India: “ Praise 
be unto God, that by the assistance of his Divine Grace, I have completed 
the History of the Rajpoots. The account cost me a great deal of trouble 
in collecting, and I found such difficulty in ascertaining dates, and in recon- 
ciling the contradictions in the several histories of the Princes of Rajpootana, 
that I had nearly resolved to relinquish the task altogether: but who can 
resist the decrees of Fate ? I trust that those, who have been able to obtain 
better information, will not dwell upon my errors; but that upon the whole 


I may meet with approbation.” 


York Place, Portman Square, 
March 10th, 1832, 
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Marwar is a corruption of Maroo-ar, 
classically Maroosthali or Maroosthan, ‘ the 
region of death.’ It is also called Maroo-desa, 
whence the unintelligible Mardes of the early 
Mahomedan writers. The bards frequently 
style it Mordhur, which is synonymous with 
Maroo-desa, or, when it suits their rhyme, 
simply Maroo. Though now restricted to 
the country subject to tre Rahtore race, its 


ancient and appropriate application compre- 
hended the entire ‘desert,’ from the Sutlej 
to the ocean. 

A concise genealogical sketch of the 
Rahtore rulers of Marwar has already been 
given ;* we shall therefore briefly pass over 
those times ‘ when a genealogical tree would 
strike root in any soil ;) when the ambition 

* See Vol. I. p. 67, 
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of the Rahtores, whose branches (sache) 
spread rapidly over ‘ the region of death,’ was 
As it 


is desirable, however, to record their own 


easily gratified with a solar pedigree. 


opinions regarding their origin, we shall 
make extracts from the chronicles (hereafter 
enumerated), instead of fusing the whole 
into one mass, asin the Annals of Mewar. 
The reader will occasionally be presented 
with simple translations of whatever is most 
interesting in the Rahtore records. 

Let us begin with a treatment of the 
author’s authorities ; first, a genealogical 
roll of the Rahtores, furnished by a Yati, 
or Jain priest, from the temple of Nadolaye.* 
This roll is about fifty feet in length, com- 
mencing, as usual, with a theogony, followed 
by the production of the ‘first Rahtore 
from the epine (raht) of Indra,’ the nominal 
father being “ Yavanaswa, prince of Parli- 
pur.” Of the topography of Parlipur, the 
Rahtores have no other notion than that it 
was in the north; but in the declared race of 
their progenitor, a Yavan prince, of the 
Aswa or Asi tribe,t we have a proof of the 
Scythic origin of this Rajpoot family. 

The chronicle proceeds with the foundation 
of Kanya-cubja,} or Canouj, and the origin 
of Cama-dhwaja,§ (vulgo Camdhuj), the 
titular appellation of its princes, and con- 
cludes with the thirteen great sacha, or 


* An ancient town in Marwar. 

¢ One of the four tribes which overturned the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria. The ancient Hindu cosmographers 
claim the Aswa as a grand branch of their early family, 
and doubtless the Indo-Scythic people, from the Oxus 
to the Ganges, were one race. 

t From Cubja (spine) of the virgin (Kenya). 

§ Cama-diwaja,‘ the banner of Cupid,’ 
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ramifications of the MRahtores, and their 
Gotra-acharya, or genealogical creed .* 

Another roll, of considerable antiquity, 
commences in the fabulous age, with a long 
string of names, without facts; its sole value 
consists in the esteem in which the tribe 
holds it. We may omit all that precedes 
Nayn Pal, who, in the year 8S. 526 (A. D. 
470t), conquered Canouj, slaying its mon- 
arch Ajipal; from which period the race was 
termed Canoujea Rahtore. The genealogy 
proceeds to Jeichund, the last monarch of 
Canouj; relates the emigration of his 
nephew Seoji, or Sevaji, and his establish- 
ment in the desert (Maroowar), with a 
handful of his brethren (a wreck of the 
mighty kingdom of Canouj); and terminates 
with the death of Raja Jeswunt Sing, SX. 
1735 (A. D. 1679), describing every branch 
and scion, until we see them spreading over 
Maroo. 

Genealogy ceases to be an uninteresting 
pursuit, when it enables us to mark the pro- 
gress of animal vegetation, from the germ 
to the complete development of the tree. 
until the land is 


branches ; 


overshadowed with its 
is the chronicle 
to the moralist or historian, it exhibits 
to the observer of the powers of the 


animal economy, data, which the annals 


and bare as 
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* Gotama Gotra, Mardwandani Sacha, Sookracharya 
Guru, Gar-rapti Agni, Pankhani Devi. | 

t It is asingular fact, that there is no available date 
beyond the fourth century for any of the great Rajpoot 
families, all of whom are brought from the north. This 
was the period of one of the grand irruptions of the 
Getic races from Central Asia, who established king- 
doms in the Punjab and on theIndus. Pal or Pali, 
the universal adjunct to every proper name, indicatcs 
the pastoral race of these invaders, 
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of no other people on earth can furnish. In 
A.D. 1198, we see the throne of Jeichund 
overturned ; his nephew, with a handful of 
retainers, taking services, with a petty chief- 
tain in the Indian desert. In less than four 
centuries, we find the descendants of these 
exiles of the Ganges occupying nearly the 
whole of the desert ; having founded three 
capitals, studded the land with the castles of 
its feudality, and bringing into the field fifty 
thousand men, ek bap ca beta, ‘the sons of 
one father,’ to combat the emperor of Delhi. 
What a contrast does their unnoticed 
growth present to that of the Islamite con- 
querors of Canouj, of whom five dynasties 
passed away in ignorance of the renovated 
existence of the Rahtore, until the ambition 
of Shere Shah brought him into contact 
with the descendants of Seoji, whose valour 
caused him to exclaim “he had nearly lost 
the crown of India for a handful of barley,”’ 
in allusion to the poverty of their land ! 

What a sensation does it not excite, when 
we know that a sentiment of kindred per- 
vades every individual of this immence 
affiliated body, who can point out, in the 
great tree, the branch of his origin, whilst 
not one is too remote from the main stem to 
forget its pristine connection with it! The 
moral sympathies created by such a system 
pass unheeded by the chronicler, who must 
deem it futile to describe what all sensibly 
feel, and which renders his page, albeit little 
more than a string of names, one of para- 
mount interest to the ‘sons of Seoji.’ 

The third authority is the Soora} Prakas 
(Surya Prakasa), composed by the bard 
Kurnidhan, during the reign and by com- 


ee 
we 


mand: of Raja Abhye Sing. This poetic 
history, comprised in 7,500 stanzas, was 
copied from the original manuscript, and 
sent to me by Raja Man, in the year 1820.* 
As usual, the kavi (bard) commences with 
the origin of all things, tracing the Rahtores 
from the creation down to Soomitra; from 
whence is a blank until he recommences 
with the name of Camdhnj, which appears 
to have been the title assumed by Nayn Pal. 
on his conquest of Canouj. Althoneh 
Kurnidhan must have taken his facts from 
the royal records, they correspond very well 
with the roll from Nadolaye. The bard is. 
however, in a great hurry to bring the 
founder of the Rahtores into Marwar, and 
slurs over the defeat and death of Jeichund. 
Nor does he dwelllong on his descendants. 
though he enumerates them all, and points 
out the leading events until he reaches the 
reign of Jeswunt Sing, grandfather of 
Abhye Sing, who “ commanded the bard to 
write the Sooraj Prakas.” 

The next authority is the Raj Roopa 
Akheat, or ‘ the royal relations.’ This work 
commences with a short account of the 
Suryavansa, from their cradle at Ayodhya : 
then takes up Seoji’s migration, and in the 
same strain as the preceding work, rapidlv 
passes over all events until the death of 
Raja Jeswunt ; but it becomes a perfect 
chronicle of events during the minority of 
his successor Ajit, his eventful reign, and 
that of Abhye Sing, to the conclusion of the 
war against Sirbolund Khan, viceroy of 
Guzerat. Throwing aside the meagre _his- 











* This manuscript is deposited in the library of the 
Royal Asia‘ic Society. 
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torical introduction, it is professedly a 
chronicle of the events from §. 1735 (A.D. 
1679), to S. 1787 (A.D. 1784), the period 
to which the Sooraj Prakas is brought down. 

A portion of the Beejy Vulas, a poem of 
100,000 couplets, also fell into my hands : 
it chiefly relates to the reign vf the prince 
whose name it bears, Beejy Sing, the son 
of Bukht Sing. It details the civil wars 
waged by Beejy Sing and his cousin Ram 
Sing (son of Abhye Sing), and the conse- 


quent introduction of the Mahrattas into 


Marwar. 

From a biographical work named simply 
Kheat, or ‘Story,’ I obtained that portion 
which relates to the lives of Raja Oodi Sing, 
the friend of Akbar; his son Raja Guj, and 
grandson Jeswunt Sing. These sketches 


exhibits in true colours the character of the: 


Rahtores. 

Besides these, I caused to be drawn up by 
an intelligent man, who had passed his life 
in office at Jodhpur, a memoir of transac- 
tious from the death of Ajit Sing, in A.D. 
1629, down to the treaty with the English 
government in A.D. 1818. The ancestors 
of the narrator had filled offices of trust in 
the state, and he was a living chronicle both 
of the past and present. 

From these sources, from conversations 
with the reigning sovereign, his nobles, his 
ambassadors, and subjects, materials were 
collected for this sketch of the Rahtores,— 
barren, indeed, of events at first, but re- 
dundant of them as we advance. 

A genealogical table of the Rahtores is 
added, shewing the grand offsets, whose 
descendants constitute the feudal /rerage 
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of the present day. A glance at this table 
will shew the claims of each house; and in 
its present distracted condition, owing to 
civil broils, will enable the paramount power 
to mediate, when necessary, with impar- 
tiality, in the conflicting claims of the prince 
and his feudatories. 

We shall not attempt to solve the question, 
whether the Rahtores are, or are not, Rawud- 
vansa, ‘ Children of the Sun;’ nor shall we 
dispute either the birth or etymon of the 
first Rahtore (from the raht or spine of 
Indra), or search in the north for the king- 
dom of the nominal father; but be content 
to conclude that this celestial interference 
in the household concerns of the Parlipur 
prince was invented to cover some disgrace. 
The name of Yavana, with the adjunct Aswa 
or Ast, indicates the Indo-Scythic ‘barbarian’ 
from beyond the Indus. In the genealogy 
of the Lunar races descended of Budha and 
Ella (Mercury and the Earth—seo Table I., 
Vol. I.), the five sons of Bas-aswa are made 
to people the countries on and heyond the 
Indus; and in the scanty records of Alex- 
ander’s invasion, mention is made of many 
racea, as the Asasense and Asacani, still 
dwelling in these regions. 

This period was fruitful in change to the 
old established dynasties of the Hindu con- 
tinent, when numerous races of barbarians, 
viz. Huns, Parthians, and Getes, had fixed 
colonies on her western and northern 
frontiers.* 

“In S. 526 (A.D. 470), Nayn Pal obtain- 
ed Canouj, from which period the Rahtores 


bene denen meet pene 2 an emanate ene 
*Comas. Annals of Mewar, Gete or Jit {nscriptions, 


Appendix, vol. i, 
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assumed the title of Camdhuj. 
was Pudarut,* 


his Poonja, from whom 
sprung the thirteen great families, bearing 
the patronymic Camdhuj, viz. : 

“1st. Dhurma Bhumbo; his descendants 
styled Danesra Camdhu). 


“9nd. Bhanooda, who fought the Af- 


ghans at Kangra, and founded Abhipur; 
hence the Abhipura Camdhuj. 

‘3rd. Virachandra, who married the 
daughter of Hamira Chohan, of Anhulpur 
Pattun; he had fourteen sons, who emigrated 
to the Dekhan; his descendants called Aup- 
polia Camdhuj. 

“4th. Umrabeejy, who married the 
daughter of the Pramara prince of Korah- 
gurh on the Ganges;—slew 16,000 Pramaras, 
and took possession of Korah, whence the 
Korah Camdhuj.t 

“5th. Soojun Binode; his descendants 
Jirkhaira Camdhuj. 

“6th. Pudma, who conquered Orissa, 
and also Bogilana, from Raja Tejmun Yadu. 

“7th. Aihar, who took Bengal from the 
Yadus; hence Aihara Camdhuj. 

“Sth. Bardeo; his eldor brother offered 
him in appanage Benares, and eighty-four 
townships; but he preferred founding a city 
which he called Paruk-pur:t his descendants 
Paruk Camdhuj. 

“9th. Oogra-Prebhoo, who made a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Hinglaz Chandel,§ 


* Called Bharat in the Yati’s roll; an error of one or 
other of the authorities, in transcribing from the more 
ancient records, 

¢ An inscription given in the'Transactions of the Royal 


Asiatic Society ( vol. ix: p. 440 ), found at Korah, relates 
to a branch of the Canouj family. 


{ Qu. Parkur, towards the. Indus ? 
§ On the coast of Mekran, 


2 


His son 






who, pleased with the severity of his penance, 
caused a sword to ascend from the fountain, 
with which he conquered the southern coun- 
tries touching the ocean :* his descendants 
Chandaila Camdhuj. 

“10th. Mookta-Mun, who conquered 
possessions in the north from Bhan Tuar: his 
descendants Beera Camdhuj. 

“ith. Bhurut, at the age of sixty-one, 
conquered Keneksir, under the northern 
hills, from Roodra-sen of the Birgoojur tribe; 
his descendants styled Bhureau Camdhuj. 

12th. Allunkul founded Khyroda; 
fought the (Moslems) on the banks of the 
Attok: his descendants Khyrodea Camdhuj. 

“13th. Chand obtained Tarapoor in the 
north, He married a daughter of the 
Chohan of Tahera,{ a city well known to the 
world: with her he came to Benares. 

“ And thus the race of Surya multiplied.” 

“ Bhumbo,{ or Dherma-Bhumbo, sover- 
eign of Canouj, had a son, Ajy-Chund.§ For 
twenty-one generations they bore the titles 
of Rao; afterwards that of Raja. Oodichund, 
Nirpati, Keneksen, Sehes-sal, Megsen, Bir- 
bhadra, Deosen, Bimulsen, Dansen, Mokund, 
Bhoodu, Rajsen, Tirpal, Sree-poonja, Beejy 
Chund,|| his son Jeiohund, who became the 
Naek of Canouj, with the surname Dul 
Pangla.”’ 








e If we can credit these legends, we see the Rahtore 
Rajpoots spreading over all India. I give these bar 
facts verbatim as some traces may yet remain of thy 
races in those countries. 

+A city often mentioned by Forishta, in the earl: 
times of the Mahomedana. 

¢ Nayn Pal must have preceded Dherma-Bhumbo b: 
five or six generations. 

§ Called Abhe-chand, in the Sooraj Prakas. 

} Also styled Begfy Pat; classically Vijy-pala 
‘ Fosterer of Victory.’ 
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Nothing is related of the actions of these 
princes, from the conquest of Canouj by 
Nayn Pal, in A.D. 470, and the establish- 
ment of his thirteen grandsons in divers 
countries, until we reach Jeichund, in whose 
person (A.D. 1193) terminated the Rahtore 
sovereignty on the Ganges ; and we have 
only twenty-one names to fill up the space 
of seven centuries, although the testimony on 
which it is given* asserts there were twenty- 
one princes bearing the title of ao prior to 
the assumption of that of Raja. But the im- 
portant information is omitted as to who was 
the first toassume this title. There are names 
in the Yati’s roll that are vot in the Sooraj 
Prakas, which we have followed ; and one 
of these, “ Rungut Dhwaj, ” is said to have 
overcome Jesraj Tuar, king of Delhi, for whose 
period we have correct data : yet we cannot 
incorporate the names in the Yati’s roll with 
that just given without vitiating each ; and 
as we have no facts, it is useless to perplex 
ourselves with a barren genealogy. But we 
can assert that it must have been a splendid 
dynasty, and that their actions from the 
conqueror Nayn Pal, to the last prince, 
Jcichund, were well deserving of commemo- 
ration. That they were commemorated in 
written records, there cannot be a doubt ; 
for the trade of the bardic chroniclers in 
India has flourished in all ages. 

Although we have abundant authority to 
assert the grandeur of the kingdom of 
Canoujt at the period of ita extinction, both 
from the bard Chund and the concurrent 


testimony of Mahomedan authors, yet are 


~~ * The Sooraj Prakas. 
+ See Inscriptions of Jeichund, Vijyachund, and Korah, 
in the 9th and 14th vols. of the Asiatic Researches, 


we astonished at the description of the 
capital, attested not only by the annals of 
the Rahtores, but by those of their antago- 
nists, the Chohans. 

The circumvallation of Canouj covered a 
space of more than thirty miles; and its 
numerous forces obtained for its prince 
the epithet of “ Dul Pangla,” meaning that 
the mighty host (Dul) was lame or had a 
halt in its movements owing to its numbers, 
of which Chund observes, that in the march 
“the van had reached their ground ere the 
rear had moved off.”? The Sooraj Prakas 
gives the amount of this army, which in 
numbers might compete with the most 
potent which, in ancient or modern times, 
was ever sent into the field. ‘ Eighty 
thousand men in armour ; thirty thousand 
horse covered with pakhur, or quilted mail: 
three hundred thousand paeks or infantry; 
and of bow-men and battle-axes two hundred 
thousand; besides a cloud of elephants bear- 
ing warriors.”’ 

This immense army was to oppose the 
Yavana beyond the Indus; for, as the chro- 
nicle says, “The king of Gor and Irak 
“crossed the Attok. There Jey Sing met 
“the conflict, when the Milab changed its 
“name to Soorkhab.* There was the Ethio- 
“pic (Habshee) king, and the skilful Frank 
“learned in all arts,t overcome by the lord 
*€ of Canouj.” . 

The chronicles of the Chohans, the sworn 
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* The Nil-ad, or ‘blue water,’ the Indus, changed its 
name to the ‘ Red-stream’ (Svork-ab ), or ‘ensanguined.’ 
¢ It is singular that Chund likewise mentions the 
Frank as being in the army of Shabudin, in the con- 
quest of his sovereign Prithiraj. If this be true, it 
must have been a desultory or fugitive band of crusaders, 
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foe of the Rahtores, repeat the greatness of 
the monarch of Canouj, give him the title 
of “ Mandalica.” They affirm that he over- 
came the king of the north,* making eight 
tributary kings prisoners; that he twice 
defeated Sidraj, king of Anhulwarra, and 
extended his dominions south of the Ner- 
budda, and that at length, in the fulness of 
his pride, he had divine honours paid him in 
the rite Soenair. This distinction, which 
involves the most august ceremony, and is 
held as a virtual assumption of universal 
supremacy, had in all ages been attended 
with disaster. In the rite of Socnair, every 
office, down to the scullion of the “Rusorah,” 
or banquet-hall, must be performed by royal 
personages; nor had it been attempted by 
any of the dynasties which ruled India since 
the Pandu: not even Vicrama, though he 
introduced his own era, had the audacity to 
attempt what the MRahtore determined to 
All India was agitated by the 
accounts of the maguificence of the prepara- 


execute. 


tions, and circular invitations were despatch- 
ed to every prince, inviting him to assist at 
the pompous ceremony, which was to con- 
clude with the nuptials of the raja’s only 
daughter, who, according to the customs of 
those days, would select her future lord from 
the assembled chivalry of India. The Cho- 
han bard described the revelry and magni- 
ficence of the scene: the splendour of the 
Yug-sdla, or ‘hall of sacrifice,’ surpassing all 
powers of description; in which was assembled 
all the princes of India, “save the lord of the 
Chohans, and Samara of Mewar,’’ who scorn- 
ing this assumption of supremacy, Jeichund 
* They thus style the kings west of the Indus, 
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made their effigies in gold, assigning to them 
the most servile posts; that of the king of the 
Chohans being Poleah, or ‘porter of the hall. 
Pirthiraj, whose life was one succession of 
feats of arms and gallantry, had a double 
He 
determined to enjoy both, or perish in the 
attempt; to “spoil the sacrifice and bear away 
the fair of Canouj from its halls, though beset 
by all the heroes of Hind.” The details of 
this exploit form the most spirited of the 
sixty-nine books of the bard. The Chohan 
executed his purpose, and, with the elite of 


motive for action—love and revenge. 


warriors of Delhi, bore off the princess in 
open day from Canouj. A desperate run- 
ning-fight of five days took place. To use the 
words of the bard, “he preserved his prize: he 
gained immortal renown, but he lost the 
So did Jeichund those 
of Canouj; and each, who had singly repelled 
all attacks of the kings, fellin turn a prey to 


the Ghori Sultan, who skilfully availed him- 


gsinews of Delhi.” 


self of these international feuds, to make a 
permanent conquest of India. 

We may here briefly describe the state of 
Hindusthan at this epoch, and for centuries 
previous to the invasions of Mahmoud. 

There were four great kingdoms, viz. 

1st. Deni, underthe Tuars and Chobans; 

2d. Canous, under the Rahtores; 

3d. Mewar, under the Ghelotes; 

4th. ANHULWARRA, under the Chauras 
and Solankis. 

To one or other of these states, the numer- 
ous petty princes of India paid homage and 
feudal service. The boundary between Delhi 
and Canouj was the Cali-nadi or ‘black 
stream;’ the Calindi of the Greek geograph- 
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ers. Delhi claimed supremacy over all the 
countries westward to the Indus, embracing 
the lands watered by its arms, from the foot 
of the Himalaya,-—the desert—to the Aravali 
chain. The Chohan king, successor to the 
Tuars, eyumerated one hundred and eight 
great vassals, many of whom were subordi- 
nate princes. 

The power of Canouj extended north to the 
foot of the snowy mountains; eastward to 
Casi (Benares); and across the Chumbul to 
the lands of the Chundail (now Bundelkhund) ; 
on the south its possession came in contact 
with Mewar. 

Mewar, or Medya-war, the ‘ central region, 
was bounded to the north by the Aravali, 
to the south by the Pramaras of Dhar 
(dependent on Canouj ), and westward by 
Anhulwarra, which state was bounded by 
the ocean to the south, the Indus on the 
west, and the desert to the north. 

There are records of great wars amongst 
all these Princes. The Chohans and Ghelotes, 
whose dominions were contiguous, were 
generally allies, and the Rahtores and Tuars 
(predecessors of the Chohans) who were only 
divided by the Cali-nadi, often dyedit with 
their blood. Yet this warfare was never of 
an exterminating kind; a marriage quenched 
a feud, and they remained friends until some 
new cause of strife arose. 

If, at the period preceding Mahmoud, the 
traveller had journeyed through the courts 
of Kurope, and taken the line of route, in 
subsequent ages pursued by Timoor, by 


Byzantium, through Ghizni (adorned with | 


the spoils of India), to Delhi, Canouj, and 
Anhulwarra, how superior in all that consti- 


tutes civilization would the Rajpoot princes 
have appeared to him!—in arts immeasur- 
ably so; in arms by no means inferior. At 
that epoch, in the west, as in the east, every 
state was governed on feudal principles. 
Happily. for Europe, the democratical princi- 
ple gained admittance, and imparted a new 
character to her institutions; while the third 
estate of India, indeed of Asia, remained 
permanently excluded from all share in the 
government which was supported by its 
labour, every pursuit but that of arms being 
deemed ignoble. ‘Yo this cause, and the 
endless wars which feudality engenders, 
Rajpoot nationality fell a victim, when 
attacked by the means at command of the 
despotic kings of the north. 

Shabudin, king of Ghor, taking advantage 
He first 
encountered Pirthiraj, the Chohan king of 
Delhi, the outwork and bulwark of India, 
which fell. Shabudin then attacked Jei- 
chund, who was weakened by the previous 
struggle. Canouj put forth all her strength, 
but in vain; and her monarch was the last 


of these dissensions, invaded India. 


son of, “the Yavana of Parlipoor,” who 
ruled on the banks of the Ganges. He met a 
death congenial to the Hindu, being drowned 
in the sacred stream in attempting to escape. 

This event happened in 8. 1249 (A.D. 
1193), from which period the overgrown, 
gorgeous Canouj ceased to be a Hindu city, 
whom the “thirty-six races” of vassal princes, 
from the Himalaya to the Vindhya, who 
served under tke banners of “ Bardai Sena,’* 


* Another title of the monarch of Canouj, “the bard 
of the host,” from which woe are led to understand he 
was ag well versed in the poetic art, as his rival, the 
Chohan priace of Delhi, 
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retired to their patrimonial estates. But 
though the Rahtore name ceased to exist on 
the shores of the Ganges, destiny decreed that 
a scion should be preserved, to produce in a 
less favoured land a long line of kings; that 
in thirty-one generations his descendant, 
Raja Man, “ Raj, Rajeswara,” ‘the king, the 
lord of kings,’ should be as vain-glorious of 
the sceptre of Maroo, as cithor Jeichund 
when he commanded devine honours, or his 


still more remote ancestor Nayn Pal fourteen 
centuries before, when he erected his throne 
in Canouj. The Rahtore may well boast 
of his pedigree, when he can trace it 
through a period of 1360 years, in lineal 
descent from male to male; and contented 
with this, may leave to the mystic page 
of the bard, or the interpolated pages of 
the Puranas, the period preceding Nayn 
Pal. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Emigration of Seojt and Saitram, grandsons of Jeichund — Their arrwal in the Western Desert. 
— Sketch of the tribes inhabiting the desert to the Indus at that epoch.—Seajt offers his services 
to the chief of Koloomud.—They are accepted.—He attacks Lakha Phoolana, the famed 

Freebooter of Phoolra, who is defeated.—Saitram killed.—Seoji marries the Solankt’s daughter. 
— Proceeds by Anhulwarra on his route to Dwarica.—Again encounters Lakha Phoolana, 
whom he slays in single combat.—Massacres the Dabeys of Mehwo, and the Gohils of 
Kherdhur, — Seoji establishes himself in “ the land of Kher."——The Brahmin community of 


Palli invoke the aid of Seoji against the mountaineers.—Offer him lands.—Accepted.— Birth 
of a son.—Seoji massacres the Brahmins, and usurps their lands.—Death of Seoji.—Leaves 
three sons.—The elder, Asothama, succeeds.— The second, Soning, obtains Edur,.— Ajmal, the 
third, conquers Okamundala, oriyinates the Badhail tribe of that region.—Asothama leaves 
eight sons, heads of clans.—.Doohur succeeds.— Attempts to recover Canouj.—Failure.— 
Attempts Mundore.—Slain—Leaves seven sons.—Raepal succeeds.—Revenges his father’s 
death —His thirteen sons.—~Their issue spread over Maroo.—Rao Kanhul succeeds.—Rao 
Jalhun.—Rao Chado.—Rao Theedo.—Carry on wars with the Bhattis and other tribes.— 
Conquest of Beenmahl.—Rao Stluk.—Rao Beerumdeo, killed in battle with the Johyas.— 
Clans, their issue-—Rao Chonda.—Conquers Mundore from the Purihar.—Assaults and 
obtains Nagore from the Imperialists.— Captures Nadole, capital of Godwar.—Marries the 
Princess of Mundore.—Fourteen sons and one daughter, who married Lakha Rana of Mewar. 
—tesult of this marriage.—Feud between Irinkowal, fourth son of Chonda, and the Bhatti 
chieftain of Poogul.—Chonda slain at Nagore.—Rao Rinmull succeeds. —Besides at Cheetore. 
—Conquers Ajmeer for the Rana.—Lqualizes the weight and measures of Marwar, which he 
divides into departments.—Kao Rinmull slain.—Leaves twenty-four sons, whose issue 


constitute the present frerage of Marwar.— Table of clans. 


In S. 1268(A.D. 1212), eighteen years 
subsequent to the overthrow of Canouj, Seoji 
and Saitram, grandsons of its last monarch, 
abandoned the land of their birth, and with 
two hundred retainers, the wreck of their 
vassalage, journeyed westward to the desert, 
with the intent, according to some of the 
chronicles, of making a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Dwarica; but according to others, 


and with more probability, to carve their 
fortunes in fresh fields, unscathed by the 
luxuries in which they had been tried, and 
proud in their poverty and sole heritage, the 
glory of Canouj. 

Let us rapidly sketch the geography of 
the tribes over whom it was destined these 
emigrants of the Ganges should obtain the 
mastery, from the Jumna to the Indus, and 


eer 
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the Garah river to the Aravali hills. First, 
on the east, the Cuchwahas, under Milaisi, 
whose fathor, Rao Pujoon, was killed in the 
war of Canouj. Ajmeer, Sambbur, and the 
best lands ofthe Chohans, fell rapidly to the 
Islamite—though the strong-holds of the 
Aravali yet sheltered some, and Nadole con- 
tinued for a century more to be governed by 
a descendant of Beesuldeo. Mansi, Rana of 
the Eendoh tribe, a branch of the Purihars, 
still held Mundore, and the various Bhomias 
around paid him a feudal subjection as the 
first chief of the desert. Northward, about 
Nagore, lived the community of the Mohils 
(a name now extinct), whose chief place was 
Aureent, on which depended 1,440 villages. 
The whole of the tracts now occupied by 
Bikaneer to Bhatnair were partitioned into 
potty republics of Getes or Jits, whose history 
will hereafter be related. Thence to the 
Garah river, tho Johyas, Dyas, Catha, 
Langahas, and other tribes whose names 
are now obliterated, partly by the sword, 
partly by conversion to Islamism. The 
Bhattis had for centuries been establish- 
ed within the bounds they still inhabit, and 
little expected that this handful of Rah- 
tores was destined to contract them. The 
Soda princes adjoined the Bhattis south, 
and the Jharejas occupied the valley of the 
Indus and Cutch. The Solankis intervened 
between them and the Pramaras of Aboo 
and Chandravati, which completed the chain 
by junction with Nadole. Various chieftains 
of the more ancient races, leading a life of 
fearless independence, acknowledging an 
occasional submission to their more powerful 
neighbours, were scattered throughout this 
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space; such as the Dabeys of Hedur and 
Mehwo; the Gehils of Kherdhur; the Deoras 
of Sanchore; and Sonigurras of Jhalore; the 
Mohils of Aureent ; the Sanklas of Sindli, 
&c; all of whom have either had their birth- 
right seized by the Rahtore, or the few who 
have survived and yet retain them, are en- 
rolled amongst their allodial vassals, 

The first exploit of Seoji was at Koloomud 
(twenty miles west of the city of Bikaneer. 
not then in existence), the residence of a 
chieftain of the Solanki tribe. He received 
the royal emigrants with kindness, and the 
latter repaid it by the offer of their services 
to combat his enemy, the Jhareja chieftain 
of Phoolra, well known in all the annals of 
the period, from the Sutlej to the ocean, as 
Lakha Phoolana, the most celebrated riever 
of Maroo, whose castle of Phoolra stood 
amidst the almost inaccessible sand-hills 
of the desert. By this timely succour, the 
Solanki gained a victory over Lakha, but 
with the loss of Saitram and several of his 
band. In gratitude for this service, the 
Solanki bestowed upon Seoji his sister in 
marriage, with an ample dower ; and he 
continued his route by Anhulwarra Patun, 
where he was hospitably entertained by its 
prince, to the shrine of Dwarica. It was 
the good fortune of Seoji again to encounter 
Lakha, whose wandering habits had brought 
him on a foray into the territory of Anhul- 
warra. Besides the love of glory and the 
ambition of maintaining the reputation of 
his race, he had the stimulus of revenge, 
and that of a brother’s blood. He was suc- 
cessful, though he lost a nephew, slaving 
Lakha in single combat, which magnified his 
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fame in all these regions, of which Phoolana 
was the scourge. 

Flushed with success, we hear nothing of 
the completion of Seoji’s pilgrimage ; but 
obedicnt to the axiom of the Rajpoot, “ get 
land,” we find him on the banks of the Loont 
exterminating, at a feast the Dabeys of 
Mehwo,* and soon after the Gohils of 
Kherdhur,t whose chief, Mohesdas, fell by 
the sword of the grandson of Jeichund. 
Here, in the “land of Kher,” amidst the 
sand-hills of the Looni, (the salt-river of the 
desert), from which the Gohils were expelled, 
Scoji planted the standard of the Rahtores. 

At this period, a community of Brahmins 
held the city and extensive lands about Palli, 
from which they were termed Palliwal ; and 
being greatly harassed by the incursions of 
the mountaineers, the Mairs and Meenas, 
they called in the aid of Seoji’s band, which 
readily undertook and executed the task of 
rescuing the Brahmins from their depreda- 
tions. Aware that they would be renewed, 
they offercd Seoji lands to settle amongst 
them, which were readily accepted; and 
here he had a son by the Solankani, to 
whom he gave the name of Asothama, With 
her, it is recorded, the suggestion originated 
to make himself lord of Palli; and it affords 
another example of the disregard of the early 
Rajpoots for the sacred order, that on the 


renee: 


* The Dabey was one of the thirty-six races; and this 
is almost the last mention of their holdiag independent 
possession, Sec Vol. [. p. 88, 

{ In my last journey through these regions, I visited the 
Gohils at Bhaonuggur, in the Gulf of Cambay. I tran- 
scribed their defective annals, which trace their migra- 
tion from “ Kherdhur,” but in absolute ignorance where 
it is? Bee Vol. I. p, 87, 
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Holi, or ‘ Saturnalia,’ he found an opportu- 
nity to “ obtain land,” putting to death the 
heads of this community, and adding the 
district to his conquest. 
treachery only twelve months, leaving his 


Seoji outlived his 


acquisitions as a nucleus for further additions 
to his children. He had three sons,Asothama, 
Soning, and Ajmal. 

One of the Chronicles asserts that it was 
Asothama, the successor of Seoji, who con- 
quered “ the land of Kher’, from the Gohils. 
By the same species of treachery by which 
his father attained Palli, he lent his aid to 
establish his brother Soning in Eedur. ‘This 
small principality, on the frontiers of 
Guzerat, then appertained, as did Mehwo, 
to the Dabey race; and it was during the 
maatum, or period of mourning for one of its 
princes, that the young Rahtore chose to ob- 
tain a new settlement. His descendants are 
distinguished as the Hatondia Rahtores. 
The third brother, Uja, carried his forays as 
far as the extremity of the Saurashtra penin- 
sula, where he decapitated Beekumsi, the 
Chawara chieftain of Okamundala,* and 
established himself. rom this act his branch 
became known as the “ Badhail;’t and the 
Badhails are still in considerable number in 
that furthest track of ancient Hinduism 
called the “ World’s End.” 

Asothama died, leaving eight sons, whe 
became the heads of clans, viz, Doohur, J opsi, 
Khimpsao, Bhopsoo, Dandul, Jaitmal, Ban- 
dur, and Oohur; of which, four Doohur, 
Dhandul, Jaitmal, and Oohur, are yet known. 

Doohur succeeded Asothama. He made 


ae Bane 
* On the western coast of the Saurashtra peninsula, 


t From badha, ‘to slay,’ 
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an unsuccessful effort to recover Canouj; and 
then attempted to wrest Mundore from the 
Purihars, but “watered their lands with his 
blood.” He left seven sons, viz. Racpal, 
Keerutpal, Behur, Peetul, Joogail, Daloo, 
and Begur. 

Raepal succeeded, and revenged the death 
of his father, slaying the Parihar of Mun- 
dore, of which he even 
He had a progeny of thirteen 
sons, who rapidly spread their issue over 
these regions. 


obtained temporary 
possession. 


Hc was succecded by his son 
Kanhul, whose successor was his son Jalhun; 
he was succeeded by his son Chado, whose 
successor his son Theedo. All these carried 
on a desperate warfare with, and made con- 
quests from, their neighbours. Chado and 
Theedo are mentioned as very troublesome 
neighbours in the annals of the Bhattis of 
Jessulmeer, who were compelled to carry the 
war against them into the “ land of Kher.” 
Nao Theedo took the rich districts of Been- 
mahal from the Sonigurra, and made other 
additions to his territory from the Deora 
and Belechas. 
or Silko. 


He was succecded by Siluk 
His issue, the Szlkawuts, now 
Bhomias, are yet numerous both in Mehwo 
and Rardurro. Silko was suceceded by his 
»on Beerumdco, who attacked the Johyas of 
the north, and fell in battle. His descen- 
dants, styled Beerumote and Beejawut, from 
another son Beejo, are numerous at Saitroo, 
Sewanoh, and Daichoo. Bcerumdeo was 
succeeded by his son Chonda, an important 
name in the annals of the Rahtores. Hither- 
to they had attracted notice by their valour 
and their raids, whenever thero was a pros- 
pect of success; but they had so multiplied 
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in cleven generations, that they now essayed 
a higher flight. Collecting all the branches 
bearing the name of Rahtore, Chonda assaul- 
ted Mundore, slew the Purihar prince, and 
planted the banners of Canouj on the ancient 
capital of Maroo. 

So fluctuating are the fortunes of the 
daring Rajpoot, ever courting distinction and 
coveting bhom, ‘ land,’ that but a short time 
before his success, Chunda had been expelled 
from all the lands acquired by his ancestors, 
and was indebted to the hospitality ofa bard 
of the Charun tribe, at Kaloo; and they yct 
circulate the cavit, or quatrain, made by him 
when, in the days of his greatness, he came 
and was refused admittance to “the lord of 
Mundore ;” he took post under the balcony, 
and improvised a stanza, reminding him of 
the Charun of Kaloo; “ Chonda nuhyn ane 
“chith, Katchur Kaloo tinna? Bhoop bhyo 
** Does 
“not Chonda remember the porridge of 
“ Kaloo, now that the lord of the land looks 
“so terrific from his baleonv of Mundawur?” 
Once established in Mundore, he ventured to 
assault the imperial carrison of Nagore. Here 
he was also successful. 


“bhy-bhith, Mundawur ra malea?” 


Thence he carried 
his arms south, and placed his garrison in 
Nadole, the capital of the 
Godwar. 


Purihar prince,* who had the satisfaction to 


provinee of 
He married a daughter of the 


sec his grandson succeed to the throne of 


Mundore. Chonda was blessed with a pro- 


geny of fourteen sons, growing up to man- 


hood around him. Their names were 


* He was of the £endo branch of the Purihars, anc 
his daughter is called the “ Eendavotni.” 
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Rinmull,* Sutto, Rindbeer, Irinkowal,t Poon- 
ja, Bheem, Kana, Ujo, Ramdeo, Beejo, 
Sehesmul, Bagh, Loombo, Seora)j. 

Chonda had also one daughter named 
Hansa, married to Lakha Rana of Mewar 
whose son was the celebrated Koombho. It 
was this marriage which caused that inter- 
ference in the affairs of Mewar, which had 
such fatal results to both states. 

The feud between his fourth son, Irinkowal, 
and the Bhatti prince of Poogul, being 
deemed singularly illustrative of the Rajpoot 
character, has been extracted from the annals 
of Jessulmeer, in another part of this work.§ 
The Rahtore chronicler does not enter into 
details, but mercly states the result, as ulti- 
mately involving the death of Chonda— 
simply that “ he was slain at Nagore with 
one thousand Rajpvots,” and it is to the 
chronicles of Jessulmeer we are indebted for 
our knowledge of the manner, Chonda 
acceded in 8. 1438 (A.D. 1382), and was 
slain in 8. 1465. 

Rinmul succeeded. His mother was of 
the Gohil tribe. 
gigantic, and was the most athletic of all the 
athletes of his nation. With the death of 
Chonda, Nagore was again lost to the 
Rahtores. tana Lakha presented Rinmull 
with the township of Durlo and forty villages 
upon his sister’s marriage, when he almost 


In stature he was almost 


* The descendants of those whose names are in italics 
still exist. 

J This is the prince mentioned in the extraordinary 
fetid'rclated (vol. i. p, 493) from the annals of Jessul- 
inéer.. Incidentally, we have frequent synchronism in 
the annals of theso states, which, however slight, are of 
high import, 

t See Vol. I, p, 206, 

§ Page 494, 














resided at Cheetore, and was considered by 
the Rana as the first of his chiefs. With the 
forces of Mewar added to his own, under 
pretence of conveying a daughter to the 
viceroy of Ajmeer, he introduced his adher- 
ents into that renowned fortress, the ancient 
capital of the Chohans, putting the garrison 
to the sword, and thus restored it to Mewar. 
Khemsi Pancholi, the adviser of this measure, 
was rewarded with a grant of the township of 
Kaatoh, then lately captured from the Kaim- 
Khanis. Rinmull went ona pilgrimage tv 
Gya, and paid the tax exacted for all the 
pilgrims then assembled. 

The bard seldom intrudes the relation of 
civil affairs into his page, and when he does, 
it is incidentally. It would be folly to sup- 
pose that the princes of Maroo had no legis- 
lative recorders; but with these the poet had 
no bond of union. He, however, condescends 
to inform us of an important measure of Rao 
Rinmull, namely, that he equalized the 
weights and measures throughout his domi- 
The 
last act of Rinmull, in treachcrously attempt- 


nions, which he divided as at present. 


ing to usurp the throne of the infant Rana 
of Mewar, was deservedly punished, and he 
was slain by the faithful Chonda, as related 
in tho annals of that state.* This feud ori- 
ginated the line of demarcation of the two 
states,t and which remained unaltered until 
recent times, when Marwar at length touched 
the Aravali. Rao Rinmull left twenty-four 
sons, whose issue, and that of his éldest son, 
Joda, form the great vassalage of Marwar. 





* Page 217. 
{ Page 218, 
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to those who desire to see the growth of the 
frerage of such a community.* 


For this reason, however barren is a mere 
catalogue of names, it is of the utmost value 





Names. Clans. Chieftainships or Fiefs, 


1. Joda (succeeded)... Joda- 
Kandulote, conquered 
2. Kandul... ; ; Bikaneer. 


lands Hisscesuss eevee 








Ahwa, Kaatoh, Palri, Hursola, 
3. Champa ..... eee ~ Champawut ........000- ; 4 Roki, JuwelssSetlana, einean, 
4. Akhiraj Asope, Kuntaleo, Chundawul, Sirriari, 
had seven sons : Koompawut ........66 ; Kharlo, Hursore, Bulloo, Bajoria, 
Ist. Koompo... ... Soorpoora, Dewureo. 
5. Mandlo..........0. eo — Mandlote ......ccsecvees . Saroonda. 
Gh | Patti cciccenincrawavens Pattawut ..... sedeaeeads Kurnichari, Baroh, and Desnokh.t 
(es WGK DR ascensecpewes ~  Lakhawut......ccovees ‘i 
S. Bala ..... dooeuieu canes Balawut ..... seesaw - Dhoonara. 
9, Jaitmul..........00..  Jaitmulkote ..... eae Palasni. 
10. Kurno ...ececeeeee ..  Kurnote ........- wee. Loonawas. 
11. Roopa ....eccecereee Roopawut...... sveeeseeee Chooteela. 
12. Nathoo .... ..-.... Nathawut.........00... Bikancer. 
18. Doongra .......+++ Doongerote .-..+.+.+-+ } 
14. Sanda .......cce eee « Sandawut .oceceeeseeeece 
1s “Mando sscacsscees ce —- Mandnote...ecccceccecee 
LOs “BirvOOsissiessseces cece’ BirOte: caevesdsevsiceas : 
lv. Jugmal....... setateies Jugmalote...sccscescseee ‘Heinteenet nisdtienaa he elses 
18. Hempoo........ eveoeee «=. Hampawit .....csc0ees 
j dants have become dependent on 
19. Sakto........ sweeeedewe, — DAKLINVUC Siderinccesierss r Tae cee eee 
20. Kerimchund .......0. | ee 
Zhe. Urival iscsssssseacce Urivalote cscs Ciscalas ; 
22. Ketsi........ sssanaeesin “US OUSIOUA™ iecageccevechics | 
23. Sutrosal........000+6. Sutrosalote .......06.. | 
24. Tezmal............... Tezmalote............0.. J 





* It is only by the possession of such knowledge, that we can exercise with justice our right of universal 
arbitration. 
Tt Brave soldiers, but, safe in the deep sands, they refuse to serve except on emergencies, 
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Accession of Rao Joda.—Transfers the seat of government from Mundore to the new capital 
Jodhpur.—The cause.—The Vana-priest, or Druids of India.—TLhew penances.— The 
fourteen sons of Joda.—New settlements of Satulmeer, Mairta, Bikaneer.—Joda dies.— 
Anecdotes regarding him.—IHis personal appearance.—Rapid increase of the Rahtore 
race.—Names of tribes displaced thereby.—Accession of Rao Soojoh—First conflict of the 
Rahtores with the Imperialists.—Rape of the Rahtore virgins at Peepar.~ Gallantry of 
Soojoh.—His death. —Issue.—Suceeeded by his grandson Rao Ganga.— His uncle Saga 
contests the throne.—Obtains the aid of the Lodi Pathans.—Civil War.—Saga slain.— 
Baber’s invasion of India.—Rana Sanga generalissimo of the Rajpoots.—Rao Ganga sends 
his contingent under his grandson Raemul.—Slain at Biana.—Death of Ganga.—Accession 
of Rao Maldeo.—Becomes the first amongst the princes of Rajpootana.—Reconquers Naqore 
and Ajineer from the Lodis, Jhalore and Sewanoh from the Sindhils —Reduces the rebellious 
allodial vassals.— Conquest from Jessulmeer.— The Maldotes.— Takes Pokurn.— Dismanitles 
Satulmeer.—His aumerous public works.—Cantons belonging to Marwar enumerated.— 
Maldeo resumes several of the great estates.— Makes a scale of rank hereditary in the line of 
Joda.—Period favourable to Maldeo’s consolidation of his power.—Llis inhospitality to the 
Einperor LHemayoon.—Shere Shah invades Marwar.—Maldeo meets him.—Danger of the 
Imperial army.—Saved by stratagem from destruction.—Rahtore army retreats. —Devotion 
of the two chief clans.—Their destruction,—Akber invades Marwar.— Takes Mairta and 
Nagore.—Confers them on Rae Sing of Bikaneer.—Jlaldeo sends his second son to Akber’s 
court.—Lefused to pay homage in person.—The emperor gies the firman of Jodhpur to 
Rae Sing.—Kao Maldeo besieged by Akber.—Defends Jodhpur.—Sends his son Oodi Sing 
10 Akber.—His reception.—feceives the ttle of Raja.—Chundersen maintains Rahtore 
independence. — Retires to Sewanoh.—Besieged, and slain.—Lis sons,—Haldeo witnesses the 


subjection of his kingdom.—LHis death,— His twelve sons. 


éopvA was born at Dunlo, the appanage of 
his father in Mewar, in the month Bysak, 8. 
1484. In 1511 he obtained Sojut, and in the 
month dait, 1515 (A.D. 1459), laid the foun- 
vation of Jodhpur, to which he transferred 
of Government from Mundore. 
With the superstitious Rajpoot, as with the 
sncient Roman every event being decided by 


the seat 


the omen or the augur, it would be contrary 
to rule if so important an occasion as the 
change of capital, and that of an infant state, 
were not marked by some propitious prestige, 
that wouid justify the abandonment of a city 
won by the sword, and which had been for 
ages the capital of Maroo, The intervention, in 
this instance, was of a simple nature; neither 
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the flight of birds, the lion’s lair, or celestial 
manifestation ; but the ordinance of an 
anchorite, whose abode, apart from mankind, 
was a cleft of the mountains of Bakurcheerea. 
But he behest of such ascestics are secondary 
only to those of the divinity, whose organs 
they are deemed. Like the Druids of the 
Celts, the Vana-prast Jogi, from the glades 
of the forest (vana) or recess in the rocks 
(gopha), issue their oracles to those whom 
chance or design may conduct to their soli- 
tary dwelling. It is not surprising that the 
mandates of such beings prove compulsory 
on the superstitious Rajpoot: we do not mean 
those squalid ascetics, who wander about 
India, and are objects disgusting to the eye; 
but the genuine Jogi, he who, as the term 
imports, mortifies the flesh, till the wants of 
humanity are restricted merely to what 
suffices to unite matter with spirit; who has 
studied and comprehended the mystic works, 
and pored over the systems of philosophy, 
until the full influence of maya (illusion) has 


perhaps unsettled his understanding ; 


9; or 


whom the rules of his sect have condemned 
to penance and solitude; a penance so severe, 
that we remain astonished at the perversity of 
reason which can submit to it.* To these, 








* We have seen one of these objects, self-condemned 


never to lie down during forty years, and there remained 
but three to complete the term. He had travelled much, 
was intelligent and learned, but far from having contrac- 
ted the moroseness of the recluse, there was a benignity 
of mien, and a suavity and simplicity of manner in him, 
quite enchanting. He talked of his penance with no vain- 
glory, and of its approaching term without any sensation, 
The resting position of this Druid (vana-prast) was by 
means of a rope suspended from the bough of a tree, 
in the manner of & swing, having across-bar, on which 
he reclined. The first years of this penance, he says, 
were dreadfully bainful ; swollen limbs affected him 
to that degree, that he expected death ; but this impres- 


D 


the Druids of India, the prince and the chief- 
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tain would resort for instruction. They re- 
quested neither lands nor gold: to them “the 
boasted wealth of Bokhara’”” was a particle of 
dust. Such was the ascestic who recommen- 
ded Joda to erect his castle on ‘the Hill of 
Strife’ (Jodagir), hitherto known as Bakur- 
cheerea, or ‘ the bird’s nest,’ a projecting ele- 
vation of the same range on which Mundore 
was placed, and about four miles south of it. 
Doubtless its inaccessible position seconded 
the recommendation of the hermit, for its 
scarped summit renders it almost impregna- 
ble, while its superior elevation permits the 
sons of Joda to command, from the windows 
of their palace, a range of Vision almost 
comprehending the limits of their sway. In 
clear weather, they can view the summits of 
their southern barrier, the gigantic Aravali; 
but in every other direction, it fades away 
in the boundless expanse of sandy plains. 
Neither the founder, nor his monitor, the 
ascetic, however, were engineers, and they 
laid the foundation of this strong-hold with- 
out considering what an indispensable ad- 
junct to successful defence was good water; 
but to prevent any slur on the memory of 
Joda, they throw the blame of this defect on 
the hermit. 
line of circumvallation, found it necessary to 


Joda’s engineer, in tracing the 


include the spot chosen as his hermitage, and 
his remonstrance for undisturbed possession 
was treated with neglect ; whether by the 
prince as well as the chief architect, the 


amend 


sion had long since worn off, “Even in this, is there 
much vanity, ” and it would be a nice point to determine 
whether the homage of man or the approbation of the 
Divinity, most sustains the energies under such appalling 
discipline, 
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legend says not. The incensed Jogi pro- | This was the third grand event in the for- 


nounced an imprecation, that the new castle | tunes of the Rahtores, from the settlement 
should possess only brackish water, and all | of Seoji.* 

the cfforts made by succeeding princes to Such was the abundant progeny of these 
obtain a better quality, by blasting the rock, | princes, that the limits of their conquests 
have failed. The memory of the Jogi is | soon became too contracted. The issue of 
“sanctified, though his anger compelled them | the three last princes, viz. the fourteen sons 
to construct an apparatus, whereby water for | of Chonda, the twenty-four of Rinmul, and 
the supply of the garrison is elevated from | fourteen of Joda, had already apportioned 
a small lake at the foot of the rock, which, | amongst them the best Jands of the country, 
being entirely commanded from the walls, | and it became necessary to conquer “ fresh 
an assailant would find difficult to cut off. | fields in which to sow the Rahtore seed.” 


Joda had fourteen sons, viz. 


Names of Chicfs. Clans. Fiefs or Chieftainships. Remarks. 
1, Santul, or Satil.........cesseve errr oeoee Matulmeer......ese2-.lhree coss from Pokurn 
2. Soojoh (Sooraj) ...oecesseee Sapebedes. . “Sesdedes¥iadnesresceentenss Ucceeaed Joda. 
3. Gomoh Sees eeSSeeene es eeaeseeoeggeeeees suid estiereeassuheeesdedintINO issue, 


( Doodoh took Sambhur 
| from the Chohans, He 


had one son, Beerum, 





4. Doodoh......ccccceceeeee Mairted...revccreee Mairta,...ce.soee } whose two sons, Jeimul 
| and Jugmal, founded the 
,  ¢lans Jeimulote and Jug- 
| malote. 
5D. Birsing.......ecesseees Birsingates..eeceseNOlAisesesscossseeeseee I Malwa, 
6. Becko ......06..0seeeeee BOCK ACL. .eeeeee0.., BIKANCEL oo .ece sees, Independent state. 
7. Bharmul ........ vsceiean Bharmulote.......Bai Bhilara... 
8. Seora] .........se00ee+e-SCOPajOte ....+0e+eDhoonara.........«. On the Looni. 
9. Kurmsi.......000. ooeeee- KUPMSOte....eseeeKOWDSIE 6. 0.00.05 —  — 
10. Raemul..................kaemulote ... me penne 
11. Samutsi ..........c008. Samutseote ......Dawaroh ...... —— 
12. Deedee « cvsevivene asics Beedawut..... ..Beedavati...... ...... In Nagore district. 
Re: DUNMUEsssscceasarewacseh~dosticesvar awe caeddnceseatadavanebeobseeaice \ Clans and fiefs not men- 
TGs WNGOING cccdeiecarsivssesceextesies eosenmawattuseinsnccs: ee tioned. 


. * Palli did not remain to Seoji’s descendants, when they went westward and settled on the Looni : the 
Seesodias took it with other lands from the Purihar of Mundore. It was the feud already adverted to with 
Mewar which obtained for him the fertile districts of Palli and Sojut, by which his territories at length touched 


the Aravali, and the fears of the assassin of Rana Koombho made his alTicidal ea 
on reli 5 
of Sambhar and Ajmeer.—See Vol, I. p, 223, Pp son relinquish the provinces 
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The eldest son, Santul, born of a female 
of Boondi, established himself in the north- 
west corner, on the lands of the Bhattis, and 
built a fort, which he called Satulmeer, about 
five miles from Pokurn. He was killed in 
action by a Khan of the Sahraes (the 
Saracens of the Indian desert), whom he 
also slew. His ashes were burnt at Kusmoh, 
and an altar was raised over them, where 
seven of his wives became suttees. 

The fourth son, Doodoh, established him- 
self on the plains of Mairta, and his clan, 
the Mairtea, numerous, and has always sus- 
tained the reputation of being the “ first 
swords” of Maroo. His daughter was the 
celebrated Meera Bae, wife of Rana Khoom- 
bo,* and he was the grandsire of the heroic 
Jeimul, who defended Cheetore against 
Akber, and whose descendant, Jeyt Sing of 
Bednore, is still one of the sixteen chief 
vassals of the Oodipur court. 

The sixth son, Beeko, followed the path 
already trod by his uncle Kandul, with 
whom he united, and conquered the tracts 
possessed by the six Jit communities. He 
created a city, which he called after himself 
Bikaneer. 

Joda outlived the foundation of his new 
capital thirty years, and beheld his sons and 
grandsons rapidly peopling and subjugating 
the regions of Maroo. In 8. 1545, aged sixty- 
one, he departed this life, and his ashes were 
housed with those of his fathers, in the ances- 
tral abode of Mundore, This prince, the 
second founder of his race in these regions, 
was mainly indebted to the adversities of 
early life for the prosperity his later years 
~* Gee Vol p22 
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enjoyed ; they led him to the discovery ot 
worth in the more ancient, but neglected, 
allodial proprietors displaced by his ances- 
tors, and driven into the least accessible 
regions of the desert. It was by their aid 
he was enabled to redeem Mundore, when 
expelled by the Ghelotes, and he nobly pre- 
served the remembrance thereof in the day 
of his prosperity. The warriors whose forms 
are sculptured from the living rock at Mun- 
dore, owe the perpetuity of their fame to the 
gratitude of Joda; through them he not 
only recovered, but enlarged his dominions.* 
In less than three centuries after their mi- 
gration from Canouj, the Rahtores, the issue 
of Seoji, spread over a surface of four 
degrees of longitude and the same extent of 
latitude, or nearly 80,000 miles square, and 
they amount at this day, in spite of the 
havoc occasioned by perpetual wars and 
famine, to 500,000 souls. While we thus 
contemplate the renovation of the Rahtore 
race, from a single scion of that magnificent 
tree, whose branches once overshadowed the 
plains of Ganga, let us withdraw from 
oblivion some of the many noble names they 
displaced, which now live only in the poet's 
page. Well may the Rajpoot repeat the 
ever-recurring simile, “ Allis unstable; life 
“is like the scintillation of the fire-fly ; 
“house and land will depart, but a good 
“name will last for ever!” Whata list of 
noble tribes could we enumerate now erased 
from independent existence by the successes 
of “the children of Siva” (Siva-putra) !{ 





* See Vol. 1. p. 557. 
+ Seojiis the Bhaka for Siva ;—the jiis merely an 
adjunct of respect, 
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Puriharas, Eondos, Sanklas, Chohans, Go- 
hels, Dabeys, Sindhils, Mohils, Sonigurras, 
Cattis, Jits, Hools, &c. and the few who still 
exist only as retainers of the Rahtore. 

Soojoh* (Soorajmul) succecded, and occu- 
pied the gadi of Joda during twenty-seven 
years, and had at least the merit of adding 
to the stock of Seoji. 

The contentions for empire, during the 
vacillating dynasty of the Lodi kings of 
Dehli, prescrved the sterile lands of Maroo 
from their cupidity ; and a second dynasty, 
the Shere-shahi, intervened ere ‘ the sons of 
Joda’ were summoned to measure swords 
with the Imperialists. But in 8. 1572 (A.D. 
1516 ), a desultory band of Pathans made 
an incursion during the fair of the Teej,t 
held at the town of Peepar, and carried off 
one hundred and forty maidens of Maroo. 


The tidings of the rape of the virgin Raj- 
pootnis were conveyed to Noojoh, who put 
himself at the head of such vassals as were 
in attendance, and pursued, overtook and 
redeemed them, with the loss uf his own life, 
but not without a full measure of vengeance 
The 
subject is one chosen by the itinerant mins- 
trel of Maroo, who, at the fair of the Teej, 
still sings the rape of the one hundred and 


against the “ northern barbarian.” 


forty virgins of Peepar, and their rescue by 
their cavalier prince at the price of his own 
blood. 

Soojoh had five sons, viz. 1. Bhago, who 
died in non-age : his son Ganga succeeded 


te 


* One of the chronicles makos Satil occupy the gadi 
after Joda, during three years ; but this appears a mistak 
-~he wes killed in defending Satulmer, 

t For a discription of this festival, see Vol, I, p. 455. 
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to the throne. 2. Oodoh, who had eleven 
sons: they formed the clan Oodawut, whose 
chief fiefs are Neemaj, Jytarum, Goundoche, 
Biratea, Raepur, &c. besides places in Mewar. 
3. Saga, from whom descended the clan 
Sagawut ; located at Burwoh. 4. Priag, 
who originated the Priagote clan. 5. Bee- 
rumdeo, whose son, Naroo, receives divine 
honours as the putra of Maroo, and whose 
statue is worshipped at Sojut. His discen- 
dants are styled Narawut Joda, of whom a 
established at Puchpahar, in 


en EE ER A 


branch is 
Harouti. 

Ganga, grandson of Soojoh, succeeded his 
grandfather in 8. 1572 (A. D. 1516); but 
his uncle, Saga, determined to contest his 
right to the gadi, invited tho aid of Dowlut 
Khan Lodi, who had recently expelled the 
Rahtores from Nagore. With this auxiliary 
a civil strife commenced, and the sons of 
Joda were marshalled against each other. 
Ganga, confinding in the rectitude of his 
cause, and reckoning upon the support of 
the best swords of Maroo, spurned the offer 
of compromise made by the Pathan, of a 
partition of its lands between the claimants, 
and gave battle, in which his uncle Saga 
was slain, and his auxiliary, Dowlut Khan, 
ignominiously defeated, 

Twelve years after the accession of Ganga, 
the sons of Joda were called on to unite 
their forces to Mewar to oppose the invasion 
of the Moguls from Turkistan. Sanga Rana, 
who had resumed the station of his ancestors 
amongst the princes of Hind, led the war, 
and the king of Maroo deemed it no degra- 
dation to acknowledge his supremacy, and 
send his quotas to fight under the standard 
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of Mewar, whose chronicles do more justice 
to the Rahtores than those of their own 
bards. This, which was the last confedera-~ 
tion made by the Rajpoots for national inde- 
pendence, was defeated, as already related, 
in the fatal field of Biana, were, had treachery 
not aided the intrepid Baber, the Rahtore 
sword would have had its full share in res- 
cuing the nation from the Mahomedan yoke, 
It is sufficient to state that a Rahtore was in 
the battle, to know that he would bear its 
brunt; and although we are ignorant of the 
actual position of the Rana, we may assume 
that there post was in the van. The young 
prince Raemul (grandson of Ganga), with 
the Mairtea chieftains Khartoe and Rutna, 
and many others of note, fell against the 
Chagitai on this eventful day. 

Ganga died* four years after this event, 
and was succeeded by 

Maldeo in 8. 1588 (A. D. 1532), a name 
as distinguished as any of the noble princes 
in the chronicles of Maroo. The position of 
Marwar at this period was eminently excel- 
lent for the increase and consolidation of its 
resources. The emperor Baber found no 
temptation in her sterile lands to divert 
him from the rich plains of the Ganges, where 
he had abundant occupation; and the district 
and strong-holds on the emperor’s frontier 
of Maroo, still held by the officer of the prece- 
ding dynasty, were rapidly acquired by 
Maldeo, who planted his garrisons in the 
very heart of Dhoonder. The death of Sanga 
Rana, and the misfortunes of the house of 
Mewar, cursed with a succession of minor 
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e The Yati's roll, says Ganga, was poisoned ; but this 
is not confirmed by any other authority. 
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princes, and at once beset by the Moguls 
fromthe north, and the kings of Guzzerat, 
left Maldeo to the uncontrolled exercise of 
his power, which, like a true Rajpoot, he 
employed against friend and foe, and became 
beyond a doubt the first prince of Rajwarra, 
or, in fact, as styled by the Mahomedan _his- 
torian Ferishta, “the most potent prince in 
Hindustan.” 

The year of Maldeo’s installation, he re- 
deemed the two most important possessions 
In 1596 
he captured Jhalore, Sewanoh, and Bhadra- 
joon from the Sindhils; and two years later 
dispossessed the sons of Beeka of supreme 
powor in Bikaneer. Mehwo, and the tracts 
on the Looni, the earliest possessions of his 
house, which had thrown off all dependance, 
he once more subjugated, and compelled the 
ancient allodial tenantry to hold of him in 
chief, and serve with their quotas. He en- 
gaged in war with the Bhattis, and con- 
quered Beekumpur, where a branch of his 
family remained, and are now incorporated 
with the Jessulmeer states, and under the 
name of Maldotes,* have the credit of beiug 
the most daring robbers of the desert. He 
even established branches of his family in 
Mewar and Dhoondar, took, and fortified 
Chatsoo, not twenty miles south of the 
capital of the Cuchwahas. He captured and 
restored Serohi from the Deoras, from which 
house was his But Maldeo not 
only acquired, but determined to retain, his 
conquests, and erected numerous fortifica- 
tions throughout the country. 


deomnrnpeaeati 


of his house, Nagore and Ajmeer. 


mother. 


He enclosed 
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* Mr, Elphinstone apprehended an attack from the 
Maldotes on his way to Caubul. 
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the city of Jodhpur with a strong wall, be- 
sides erecting a palace and adding other 
works to the fortress. The circumvallations 
of Mairtea and its fort, which he called 
Malkote, cost him £24,000. He dismantled 
Satulmeer, and with the matcrials fortified 
Pokurn, which he took from the Bhattis, 
transplanting the entire population, which 
comprehended the richest merchants of Rajas- 
than. He erected forts at Bhadrajoon, on 
the hill of Bheemlode, near Sewanoh, at 
Goondoche, at Reeah, peepar and Dhoonara. 
He made the Koondulkote at Sewanoh, and 
greatly added to that of Filodi, first made by 
Hamira Nirawut. He also erected that 
bastion in Gurh Bectli (the citadel of Ajmeer) 
called the Kote-boorj, and shewed his skill in 
hydraulics by the construction of a wheel 
to bring water into the fort. The chronicler 
adds, that “‘ by the wealth of Sumbur,” 
meaning the resources of this salt lake, 
he was enabled to accomplish these works, 
and furnishes a list of the possessions of 
Jodhpur at this period, which we cannot 
exclude : Sojut, Sambur, Mairtea, Khatah, 
Bednore, Ladnoo, Raepur, Bhadrajoon, 
Nagore, Sewanoh, Lohagurh, Jykulgurh, 
Bikaneer, Beenmahl, Pokurn, Barmair, 
Kusoli, Rewasso, Jajawur, Jhalore, Baoli, 
Mular, Nadole, Filodi, Sanchore, Deedwana, 
Chatsoo, Lowain, Mularna, Deorah, Futteh- 
pur, Umursir, Khawur, Baniapur, Tonk, 
Thoda, Ajmeer, Jehajpur and Pramar-ca- 
Oodipur (in Shikhavati); in all thirty-eight 
districts, several of which, at Jhalore, Ajmeer 
Tonk, Thoda, and Bednore, comprehended 
each three hundred and sixty townships, and 


there were none which did not number eighty. | 


But of those enumerated in Dhoondar, as 
Chatsoo, Lowain, Tonk, Thoda, and Jehaj- 
pur in Mewar, the possession was but tran- 
sient; and although Bednore, and its three 
hundred and sixty townships, were peopled 
by Rahtores, they were the descendants of the 
Mairteas under Jeimul, who became one of 
the great vassals of Mewar, and would, in 
its defence, at all times draw their swords 
against the land which gave them birth.* 
This branch of the house of Joda had for 
some time been too powerful for subjects, and 
Mairtea was resumed. To this act Mewar 
was indebted for the services of this heroic 
chief. At the same time, the growing power 
of others of the great vassalage of Marwar 
was checked by resumptions, when Jytarun 
from the Oodawuts, and several other fiefs, 
were added to the fisc. The feudal allot- 
ments had never been regulated, but went on 
increasing with the energics of the state, and 
the progeny of its princes, each having on his 
birth and appanage assigned to him, until the 
whole land of Maroo was split into innumer- 
able portions, Maldeo saw the necessity for 
checking this subdivision, and he created a 
gradation of ranks, and established its per- 
petuity in certain branches of the sons of 
Rinmul and Joda, which has never been 
altered. 

Ten years of undisturbed possession were 
granted Maldeo to perfect his designs, ere 
his cares were diverted from these to his own 
defence. Baber, the founder of the Mogul 
dynasty, was dead, and his son and successor 








* Such is the Bajpoot’s notion of swamdherma, or 
“fidelity to him whose salt they eat,” their immediate 
lord, even against their king. 
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had been driven from his newly-conquered 
throne by his provincial lieutenant, Shere 
Shah : so rapidly do revolutions crowd upon 
each other where the sword is the universal 
We have elsewhere related that 
the fugitive monarch sought the protection of 


arbitrator. 


Maldeo, and we stigmatized his conduct as 
unnational; but we emitted to state that 
Maldeo, then heir-apparent, lost his eldest, 
perhaps then only son Raemul in the battle 
of Biana, who led the aid of Marwar on that 
memorable day, and consequently the name 
of Chagitai, whether in fortune or in flight, 
had no great claims to his regard. But little 
did Maldeo dream how closely the fortunes 
of his house would be linked with those of the 
fugitive Hemayoon, and that the: infant 
Akbar, born in this emergency, was destined 
to revenge this breach of hospitality. Still 
less could the proud Rahtore, who traced his 
ancestry on the throne of Canouj one thousand 
years before the birth of the “ barbarian ” of 
ferghana, deem it within the range of pro- 
bability, that he should receive honours at 
such hands, or that the first title of Raja, 
Rajeswar, or ‘raja, lord of rajas,’ would be 
conferred on his own son by this infant, then 
rearing amidst the sand-hills at the extre- 
mity of his desert dominion ! It is curious to 
indulge in the speculative inquiry, whether, 
when the great Akbar girded Oodi Sing 
with the sword of honour, and marked his 
forehead with the unguent of Raja-shah, he 
brought to mind the conduct of Maldeo, 
which doomed his birth to take place in the 
dismal castle of Amerkote, instead of in the 
splendid halls of Delhi. 

Maldeo derived no advantage from his 


inhospitality ; for whether the usurper deem- 
ed his exertions insufficient to secure the 
royal fugitive, or felt his own power insecure 
with so potent a neighbour, he led an army 
Mal- 


deo allowed them to advance, and formed an 


of eighty thousand men into Marwar. 


army of fifty thousand Rajpoots to oppose 
him. The judgment and caution he exer- 
cised were so creat, that Shere Shah, well 
verse in the art of war, was obliged to 
Instead of 
an easy conquest, he soon repented of his 


fortify his camp at every step. 


rashness when the admirable dispositions of 
the Rajpoots made him dread an action, and 
from a position whence he found it impossible 
to retreat. For‘a month the armies lay in 
the sight of each other, every day the king’s 
situation becoming more critical, and from 
which he saw not the slightest chance of 
extrication. In this exigence he had recourse 
to one of those stratagems which have often 
operated successfully on the Rajpoot, by 
sowing distrust in his mind as to the fidelity 
of his vassals. He penned a letter, as if in 
correspondence with them, which he contrived 
to have dropped, as by accident, by a 

Perhaps the 
severity of the resumptions of estates secon- 
ded this scheme of Shere Shah; for when 
the stipulated period for the attaek had 
The 


reasons for this conduct, when success was 


messenger sent to negotiate. 


arrived, the raja countermanded it. 


apparent, were soon propagated; when one 
or two of the great leaders, in order to 
demonstrate their groundlessness, gave an 
instance of that devotion with which the 
annals of these states abound. At the head 
of twelve thousand, they attacked and forced 
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the imperial dntrenchied camp, carrying des- 
truction even to the quarters of the emperor; 
Lut multitudes prevailed, and the patriotic 
clans were almost annihilated. Maldeo, when 
too late, saw through the stratagem which 
had made him doubt the loyalty of his vassals. 
Superstition, and the reproaches of his chief- 
tains for his unworthy suspicions, did the 
rest; and this first levee en masse of the 
descendants of Seoji, arrayed in defence of 
With 


justice did the usurper pay homage to their 


their national liberties, was defeated. 


gallantry, when he exclaimed, on his deli- 
verance from this peril, “he had nearly lost 
the empire of Hindusthan for a handful of 
harley.”’* 

Maldeo was destined to outlive the Shere- 
shahi dynasty, and to see the imperial crown 
of India once more encircle the brows of the 
fugitive Hemayoon.t It had been well for 
the Rahtores had his years been lengthened ; 
for his mild disposition and natural indolence 
of character gave them some chance that 
these qualities would be their best advocate. 
But he did not long survive the restoration. 
Whether the mother of his successor, prince 
Akbar, not vet fifteen, stimulated by the re- 
collection of nursed his 
young animosity against Maldeo for the 


her misfortunes, 


miseries of Amerkote, or whether it was 
merely an act of cautionary policy to curb 
the Rajpoot power, which was inconsistent 
with his own, in 8S. 1617 (A. D. . 1561) he 


“* In allusion to the poverty y of the soil, as unfitted to 
produce richer grains. 

} There is & biographical account of this monarch, 
during hisexile in Persia, written by his abdar, or ‘ cup- 
bearer,’ in the library of Major W. Yule, of Edinburgh, 
and which, when translated, will complete the series of 
biography of the members of the house of Timour, 
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invaded Marwar, and laid siege to Malakote 
or Maivien. which he took after an obstinate 
and sanguinary defence, part of the garrison 
cutting their way through his host, and 
making good their retreat to their prince. 
The important castle of Nagore was also 
captured ; and both these strong-holds and 
their Jands were conferred by Akbar on the 
younger branch of the family, Rae Sing, 
prince of Bikaneer, now established in indc- 
pendence of the parent state, Jodhrur. 

In 1625 (A. D. 1569), Maldeo succumbed 
to necessity ; and in conformity with the 
times, sent his second son, Chundersen, with 
gifts to Akbar, then at Ajmeer, which had 
become an integral part of the monarchy ; 
but Akbar was so dissatisfied with the dis- 
dainful bearing of the desert king, who re- 
fused personally to pay his court, that he not 
only guaranteed the free possession of Bika- 
necr to Rae Sing, but presented him with the 


jirman for Jodhpur itself, with supremacy 


over his race. Chundersen, appears to have 
possessed all the native pride of the Rahtore, 
and to have been prepared to contest his 
country’s independence, in spite of Akbar 
and the claims of his elder brother, Oodi 
Sing, who eventually was more supple in 
ingratiating himself into the monarch’s: 
favour, At the close of life, the old Rao 
had to stand a siege in his capital, and after 
a brave but fruitless resistance, was obliged 
to yield homage, and pay it inthe person of 
his son Uodi Sing, who, attending with a 
contingent, was enrolled amongst the com- 
manders of ‘one thousand ;’ and shortly 
after was invested with the title of Mota 


Raja, or ‘the fat Raja,’ by which epithet 
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lone he is designated in the annals of that 
period. 

Chundersen, with a considerable number 
of the brave vassals of Maroo, determined to 
cling to independence and the rude fare of 
the desert, rather than servilely follow in tho 
train of the despot. When driven from 
Jodhpur, they took post in Sewanoh, in the 
western extremity of the statc, and there held 
out to the death. 
maintained his title to the gadi, and divided 
the allegiance of the Rahtores with his elder 
brother Oodi Sing (though supported by the 
king), and stood the storm in which he nobly 


For seventeen years he 


fell, leaving three sons , Oogursen, Aiskurn, 
and Rac Sing, who fought a duel with Rao 
Soortan, of Sirohi, and was slain, with twenty- 
four of his chiefs,* near the town of Duttani. 

Maldeo, though he submitted to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the emperor, was at 
least spared the degradation of seeing a 
daughter of his blood bestowed upon the 
opponent of his faith ; he died soon after the 
title was conferred on his son, which sealed 
the dependence of Maroo. His latter days 
were a dismal contrast to those which wit- 
nessed his conquests in almost every part of 
Rtajpootana, but he departed from this world 





* It was fought with a certain number on each side, 


lizhtores, against Deoras, a branch of the Chohans, the 
two bravest of all the Rajpoot races. 


some of the duels related by Froissart. 


It reminds us of |. 





in time to preserve his own honour untar- 
nished, with the character of the most vali- 
ant and energetic Rajpoot of his time. Could 
he have added to his years and maintained 
their ancient vigour, he might, by a junction 
with Pertap of Mewar, who single-handed 
commenced his career just as Maldeo’s 
closed, have maintained Rajpoot indepen- 
dence agaiust the rising power of the Moguls.* 

Maldeo, whodied 8.1671 (A.D. 1615), had 

twelve sons:— 

1. Ram Sing, who was banished, and found 
refuge with the Rana of Mewar ; he 
had seven sons, the fifth of whom, Ke- 
soodas, fixed at Chooly Maheswur. 

2. Itaemul, who was killed in the battle of 
Biana. 

3. Oodi Sing, Raja of Marwar. 

4, Chundersen, by awife of the Jhala tribe : 

had three sons, the eldest, Oogursen, 

got Brnar ; he had three sons, Kurrun, 

Kanji, and Kahun, 

. Alskurn ; descendants at J ooneah. 

. Gopal-das ; killed at Eedur. 

. Pirthi Raj ; descendants at Jhalore. 

- Ruttunsi ; descendants at Bhadrajoon. 
. Bhairaj ; descendants at Ahari. 

10. Bikramajeet 
11. Bhan 

12, —— 
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No notice of them. 
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* See Annals of Mewar, p, 259 et seg, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Altered condition of the Princes.—Installation of Raja Oodi Sing.—Not acknowledged by the 
most powerful clans until the death of Chundersen.—Mistorical retrospect.—The three 
chief epoch of Marwar history, from the conquest of its dependence on the empire.— Order of 
succession changed, with change of capital, in Mewar, Amber, and Marwar.—Branches to 
which the succession is confined.— Dangers of mistaking these.—Examples.—Joda regulutes 
the fiefs.—The eight great nobles of Marwar.— These regulations maintained by Maldeo, who 
added to the secondary jiefs.—Fiefs perpetuated in the elder branches.—The brothers und 
sons of Joda.— Various descriptions of fig/s.— Antiquity of Rajpoot feudal system.—Akber 
maintains it.—Paternity of the Rajpoot sovereigns not a fiction, as in urope.— The lowest 
Rajpoot claims kindred with the sovercign.— The name Oodi Sing, fatal to Rajpootana.— 
Bestows his sister Jod Bae on Akber.—Advantages to the Rahtores of this marriage.— 
Numerous progeny of Oodi Sing.—LEstablished the fiefs of Govingurh and Pisangurh.— 
Kishengurh and Rutlam.—Remarkable death of Raja Oodi Sing.—Anecdotes.—Issue of 
Oodi Sing.— Table of descent. 


Tne death of Maldeo formed an important , of the imperial court; but had slavish 


epoch in the annals of the Rahtores. Up to 
this period, the will had waited upon the 
wish of the gallant descendants of Siva ; but 
now the vassals of Maroo acknowledged one 
mightier than they. The banner of the empire 
floated pre-eminent over the ‘panchranga, 
the five-coloured flag, which had led the 
Rahtores from victory to victory, and waved 
from the of Amerkote to the 
salt-lake of Sambhur ; from the desert bord- 
Garah to the peaks of the 
Aravali. Henceforward, the  Rahtore 
princes had, by their actions or subservience, 
to ascend by degrees the steps to royal 
favor. They were required to maintain a 
contingent of their proud vassals, headed by 
the heir, to serve at the Mogul’s pleasure. 


sandhills 


ering the 


submission been the sole path to elevation, 
the Rahtore princes would never have attain- 
ed a grade beyond the first ‘ munsub,’ con- 
ferred on Oodi Sing. Yet though streams 
of wealth enriched the barren plains of 
Maroo ; although a portion of the spoils of 
Golconda and Beejipur augmented its trea- 
sures, decorated its palaces, and embellished 
its edifices and mausoleums ; although the 
desert kings took the ‘ right hand’ of all the 
feudality of Hind, whether indigenous or 
foreign—a feudal assemblage of no less than 
seventy-six petty kingdoms—yet the Rahtore 
felt. the sense of his now degraded condition, 
and it often burst forth even in the presence 


of the suzerain. 


Maldeo’s death occurred in S. 1625; but 


Their deeds own them, not ignobly, the grace ' the chronicles do not admit of Oodi Sing’s 
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elevation until the death of his brother 
Chundersen from which period we may 
reckon that he was, though junior, the choice 
both of his father and the nobles, who did 
not approve of Oodi Sing’s submission to 
Akber. In fact, the Raja led the royal 
forces against the most powerful of his 
vassals, and resumed almost all the posses- 
sions of the Mairteas, and weakened the 
others. 

Before we proceed to trace the course 
pursued by Oodi Sing, who was seated upon 
the cushion of Maldeo in S. 1640 (A. D. 
1584), let. us cast a short retrospect over the 
annals of Maroo, since the migration of the 
grandson of the potentate of Canouj, which, 
compared with the ample page of western 
history, present little more than a chronicle 
of hard names, though not destitute of facts 
interesting to political science. 

In the table before the reader, aided by 
the explanations in the text, he will sce the 
whole process of the conquest, peopling, and 
settlement of an extensive region, with its 
partition or allotments amongst an in- 
numerable frerage (bhyad ), whose children 
continue to hold them as vassals of their 
king and brother, the descendant of their 
mutual ancestor Sivaji. 

We may divide the annals of Marwar, 
from the migration of Sivaji from Canouj to 
the accession of Qodi Sing, into three distinct 
epochs. : 

Ist. From the settlement of Seoji in the 
land of Kher, in A. D, 1212, to the con- 
quest of Mundore by Chonda, in A.D. 1381; 

2d. From the conquest of Mundore to 
the founding of Jodhpur, in A.D, 1459 : and 


3d. From the founding of Jodhpur to the 
accession of Oodi Sing, in A. D. 1584, 
when the Rahtores acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the empire, 

Lhe two first epochs were occupied in the 
subjugation of the western portion of the 
desert from the ancient allodiality ; nor was 
it until Chonda conquered Mundore, on the 
decline of the Chohans of the cast, that the 
fertile lands on either side the Looni were 
formed into fiefs for the children of Rinmull 
and Joda. 


Rajpoot is always productive of change in 


A change of capital with the 


the internal organization of the state ; and 
not unfrequently the race changes its appel- 
lation with its capital. The foundation of 
Jodhpur was a new cra, and henceforth the 
throne of Maroo could only be occupied by 
the tribe of Joda, and from branches not 
constituting the vassals of the crown, who 
were cutoff from succession. This is a pe- 
culiar feature in Rajpoot policy, and is 
common to the whole race, as will be here- 
after more distinctly pointed out in the 
annals of Ajmeer. 

Joda, with the ambition of the founder of 
a state, gave a new form to the feudal institu- 
tions of his country. Necessity, combined 
with pride, led him to promulgate a statute of 
limitation of the sub-infeudation of Maroo. 
The immense progeny of his father Rinmull, 
twenty-four sons, and his own, of fourteen, 
almost all of whom had numerous issue, ren- 
dered it requisite to fix the number and 
extent of the fiefs; and amongst them, 
henceforward constituting permanently the 
frerage vf Maroo, the lands were partitioned, 


Kandul having emigrated aud established 
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his own numerous issue, the Kandulotes, in 
Bikancer. The two brothers next to Joda, 
viz. Champa, and Koompa, with his two 
sons, Doodo and Kurmsi, and his grandson, 
Qodoh, were declared the heads of the feudal 
association under _ their the 
Jhampawuts, Kampawuts, Mairteas (sons of 
Doodo ), Kurmsotes, and Oodawuts, continue 
to be “ the pillars of Maroo.”’ Hight great 
estates, called the aght thacoorait, or “ eight 
lordships ? of ‘Marwar, each of the nominal 
annual value of fifty thousand 
(£5,000), were settled on these persons, 
and their immense influence has obtained 


names, 


rupees 


many others for younger branches of their 
The title of the first noble of Maroo 
was given to Champa and his issue, who 


claus. 


have often made its princes tremble on their 
thrones. Besides these, inferior appanages 
were settled on the junior branches, brothers, 
sons, and grandsons of Joda, which were 
also deemed hereditary and irresumable ; to 
uso. their own phrase, their bath,” or 
‘allotment,’ to which they consider their 
title as sacred as that of their prince to his 
throne, of whom they say, “ When our ser- 
vices are acceptable, then is he our lord, 
when not, we are again his brothers and kin, 
claimants, and laying claim to the land.7’’ 
Rao Maldeo confirmed this division of 
Joda, though he increased the secondary 
fiefs, and as the boundaries of Marwar were 
completed in his reign, it was essentially 


necessary to confirm the limitation. The 


+N eth a enema: 





* From batna, ‘to divide, to partition.’ 

t Sce the remonstrance of the vassal descendants of 
these chiefs, expelled their patrimony by their prince, to 
the English enemy, Vol, I, p. 152, 


feudal states of Marwar are, therefore, 
perpetuated in the offspring of the princes 
from Joda to Maldeo, and a distinction 
exists between them and those subsequently 
conferred ; the first, being obtained by con- 
quest, are deemed irrevocable, and must be 
perpetuated by adoption on the failure of 
lineal issue; whereas the other may, on 
lapses, be resumed and added to the fisc 
whence it emanated. The fiscal domain of 
the Rajpoot princes cannot, says their tradi- 
tionary lore, be alienated for more than a 
life-interest; but this wise rule, though 
visible in anecdotes of past days, has been 
infringed with their general disorganization. 
These instances, it may be asserted, afford 
the distinctions of allodial and feudal lands, 
Of the numerous clans, the issue of Seoji to 
Joda, which are spread over the northern 
and western parts of the state, some, partly 
from the difficulty of their position, partly 
from a feeling of respect to their remote 
ancestry, enjoy almost entire independence. 
Yet they recognize the prince of Maroo as 
their liege lord when his crown is endanger- 
ed, and render homage on his accession or 
any great family event. These clans hold 
without grant or fine, and may properly be 
ealled the allodial chieftains. Of this 
number we may enumerate the lordships of 
Barmair, Kotorah, Seo, Phulsoond, &c. 
Others there are who, though less independ- 
ent, may also be styled the allodiality of 
Marwar, who are to furnish their quotas 


when demanded, and perform personal 


homage on all great days of rejoicing ; of 
these aro Mehwo, Sindri, &. The ancient 
clans scattered over the land, or serving the 
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their patronymic distinctions, by those versed 
in the chronicles ; though many hear the 
names of Doohurea, Mangulea, Oohur, and 
Dhandul, without knowing them tobe Rah- 
tore. The mystic page of the bard is always 
consulted previous to any marriage, in order 
to prevent a violation of the matrimonial 
canons of the Rajpoots, which are stricter 
than the Mosaic, and this keeps up the know- 
ledge of the various branches of their own 
and other races, which would otherwise perish. 

Whatever term may be applied to these 
institutions of a martial race, and which for 
the sake of being more readily understood 
we have clsewhere called, and shall continue 
to disignate, ‘ feudal,’ we have not a shadow 
of doubt that they were common to the 
Rajpoot races from the remotest ages, and 
that Seoji conveyed them from the seat of 
his ancestors, Canouj. A finer picture does 
not exist of the splendour of a feudal array 
than the camp of its last monarch, Jeichand, 
in the contest with the Chohan. The annals 
of each and every states bear evidence to a 
system strictly parallel to that of Europe ; 
more especially Mewar, where, thirteen 
hundred years ago, we see the entire feuda- 
tories of the state throwing up their grants, 
giving their liege lord defiance, and threaten- 
ing him with their vengeance. Yet, having 
‘eaten his salt,’ they forebore to proceed to 
hostilities till a whole year had elapsed, at 
the expiration of which they deposed him.* 
Akber, who was partial to Hindu institu- 
tions, borrowed much from them, in all that 
concerned his own regulations. 





* See Vol, I. page 174, 
8 


if seateasene these customs with sales 
gous ones in the west, the reader should 
never lose sight of one point, which must 
influence the analogy, viz. the patriarchal 
form which characterizes the feudal system 
in all countries; and as, amongst the Raj- 
poots, all their vassalage is of their own kin 
and blood (save a slight mixture of foreign 
nobles as a counterpoise), the paternity of 
the sovereign is no fiction, as in Europe ; so 
that from the son of Champa, who takes the 
right hand of his prince, to the meanest 
vassal, who serves merely for his ‘ paiti’* 
(rations), all are linked by the tie of con- 
sanguinity, of which it is difficult to say 
whether it is most productive of evil or good, 
since it has afforded examples as brilliant and 
as dark as any in the history of mankind. 
The devotion which made twelve thousand, 
out of the fifty thousand, “sons of Joda,” 
prove their fidelity to Maldeo, has often been 
emulated even to the present day. 

The chronicles, as before stated, are at 
variance with regard to the accession of 
Oodi Sing: some date it from the death of 
Maldeo, in 8.1625 (A.D. 1569) ; others 
from that of his elder brother Chundersen, 
slain in the storm of Sewanoh. The name 
of Oodi appears one of evil portent in the 
annals of Rajasthan.t While “ Oodi, the 
fat,” was inhaling the breeze of imperial 
power, which spread a haze of prosperity 





* Literally, § a bellyful.’ 

¢ Instead of being, as it imports, the “ ascending,"(1t) 
it should for ever, in both the houses of Maroo and 
Mewar, signify “setting ;” the pusillanimity of the one 
sunk Mewar, that of the other Marwar. 

(1) Oodya, is Sanskrit, (Oodi, in the dialect,) is 
tantamount to Oriens, the point of rising :—ezr, Udya- 
ditya, ‘ the rising sun,’ 
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over Maroo, Pertap of Mewar, the idol of 
the Rajpoots, was enduring every hardship 
in the attempt to work out his country’s in- 
dependence, which had been sacrificed by his 
father, Oodi Sing. In this he failed, but he 
left a name hallowed in the hearts of his 
countrymen, and immortalized in the im- 
perishable verse of the bard. 

On the union of the imperial house with 
that of Jodhpur, by the marriage of Jod 
Bae to Akber, the emperor not only restored 
all possessions he had wrested from Marwar, 
with the exception of Ajmeer, but several 
rich districts in Malwa, whose revenues 
doubled the resources of his own fiscal 
domain. With the aid of his imperial 
brother-in-law, he greatly diminished the 
power of the feudal aristocracy, and clipped 
the wings of almost all the greater vassals, 
while he made numerous soquestrations of 
the Jands of the ancient allodiality and lesser 
vassals; so that it is stated, that, either by 
new settlement or confiscation, he added 
fourteen hundred villages to the fisc. He 
resumed almost all the Jands of the sons of 
Doodoh, from their abode, 
termed Mairiea; took Jaitarun from the 
Oodawuts, and other towns of less note from 
the sons of Champa and Koompo. 

Oodi Sing was not ungrateful for the 


who, were 


favors heaped upon him by the emperor, for 
whom his Rahtores performed many signal 
services : for the raja was latterly too un- 
wieldly for any steed to bear him to battle. 
The ‘ king of the Desert’ (the familiar epithet 
applied to him by Akber) had a numerous 
progeny ; no less than thirty-four legitimate 
sons and daughters, who added new clans 
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and new estates to the feudal association of 
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Maroo: of these the most conspicuous are 
Govingurh and Pisangurh; while some 
obtained settlements beyond its limits which 
became independent and bear the name cf 
the founders. Of these are Kishengurh and 
Rutlam in Malwa. 

Oodi Sing died thirteen years after his 
inauguration on the cushion of Joda, and 
thirty-three after the death of Maldeo. The 
manner of his death, as related in the biogra- 
phical sketches termed ‘ Kheat,’ affords such 
aspecimen of superstition and of Rajpoot 
manners that it would be improper to omit 
it. The narrative is preceded by some 
reflections on the moral education of the 
Rahtore princes, and the wise restraints 
imposed upon them under the vigilant 
control of chiefs of approved worth and 
fidelity ; so that, to use the words of the 
text, “ they often passed their twentieth 
If the ‘ fat 


raja’ had ever known this moral restraint, 


year, ignorant of woman.” 


in his riper years he forgot it ; for although 
he had no less than twenty-seven queens, he 
cast the eye of desire on the virgin-daughter 
of a subject, and that subject a Brahmin. 

It was on the raja’s return from court to 
his native land, that he beheld the damsel, 
and he determined, notwithstanding the 
sacred character of her father and his own 
obligations as the dispenser of law and 
Justice, to enjoy the object of his admiration. 
The Brahmin was an ‘ Aya-punti,’ or votary 
of Aya-Mata, whose shrine is at Bai-Bhilara. 
These sectarians of Maroo, very different 
from the abstinent Brahmins of Bengal, eat 
flesh, drink wine, and share in all the com- 
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mon enjoyments of life with the martial 
spirits around them. Whether the scruples 
of the daughter were likely to be easily 
overcome by her royal tempter, or whether 
the raja threatened force, the ‘ Kheat’ does 
not inform us; but as there was no other 
course by which the father could save her 
from pollution but by her death, he resolved 
to make it one of vengeance and horror. 
He dug a sacrificial pit, and having slain 
his daughter, cut her into fragments, and 
mingling therewith pieces of flesh from his 
own person, made the ‘homa,’ or burnt 
sacrifice to Aya Mata, and as the smoke 
ascended, he pronounced an 
on the raja: ‘ Let peace be 
to him! and in three pahars,* 
and three years, let me have 
Then exclaiming, “ My future 
the ‘Dabi Baori /” sprung into 
The horrid tale was related 
to the raja, whose imagination was haunted 


and flames 
imprecation 
a stranger 
three days, 
revenge |” 
dwelling is 
the flaming pit. 


by the shade of the Brahmin ; and he expired 
at the assigned period, a prey to unceasing 
remorse. 

Superstition is sometimes made available 
for moral ends ; and the shade of the Aya- 
puntt Brahmin of Bhilara has been evoked, 
in subsequent ages, to restrain and lead 
unto virtue libidinous princes, when all 
other control has been unavailing. The 
celebrated Jeswunt Sing, the great grandson 
of Oodi, had an amour with the daughter of 
one of his civil officers, and which he carried 
on at the Dabi Baori.t But the avenging 
ghost of the Brahmin interposed between him 





* A pahar is a watch of the day, about three hours. 
{ A reservoir excavated by one of the Dabi tribe. 
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and his wishes. A dreadful struggle ensued, 
in which Jeswunt lost his senses, and no 
effort could banish the impression from his 
mind. The ghost persecuted his fancy, and he 
was generally believed to be possessed with a 
wicked spirit, which, when exercised, was 
made to say he would only depart on the self- 
sacrifice ofa chief equal in dignity to Jes- 
wunt, Nahur Khan, ‘the tiger lord, chief of 
the Koompawut clan, who led the van in all 
his battles, immediately offered his head in 
expiation for his prince; and he had no sooner 
expressed this loyal determination, than the 
holy men who exorcised the spirit, caused it 
to descend into a vessel of water, and having 
waved it thrice round his head, they pre- 
sented it to Nahur Khan who drank it off, 
and Jeswnnt’s senses were instantly restored. 
This miraculous transfer of the ghost is im- 
plicitly believed by every chief of Rajasthan, 
by whom Nahur was called ‘ the faithful 
of the faithful.’ Previous to dying, he called 
his son, and imposed on him and his descen- 
dants, by the solemnity of an oath, the abju- 
ration of the office of Purdhan, or hereditary 
premicr of Marwar, whose dignity involved 
such a sacrifice ; and from that day, the 
Champawuts of Ahwa succeded the Koom- 
pawuts of Asope, who renounced the first 
seat ou the right for that on the left of their 
princes. 

We shall conclude the reign of Oodi Sing 
with the register of his issue from ‘ the Book 
of Kings.’ 


tant document to such as are interested in 





It is by no means an unimpor- 


these singular communities, and essentially 
useful to those who are called upon to inter- 


fere in their national concerns. Here we 
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: * Rutlam, “Kishengurh, and Roopnagurh, are inde- 
pendent, and all under tho separate protection of the 
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see the affinities of the branch (sacha) to the 
parent tree, which in one short century has 
shaded the whole land; and to which the 
independents of Kishengurh, Roopnagurh, 
and Rutlam, as wellas the feudal chicfs of 
Govingurh, Khyrwa, and Pisangurh, all 
issues from Oodi Sing, look for protection. 
Issue of Raja Oodi Sing :— 


Soor Sing, succeeded. 
Akhiraj. 

Bugwandas; had issue Bullo, Gopaidas, 
Govindas who founded Govingurh. 
aainias bw no issuc attaining 

Sukut Sing 

Bhoput 

Dilput had four sons ; 1. Muhesdas, 
whose son, Rutna, founded Rutlam ;* 
2. Jeswunt Sing; 3. Pertap Sing ; 
4. Kunirain. 


eminence. 


British Government, 











8. Jaet had four sons ; 1. Hur Sing; 2. 
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11, 
12. 
138. 
14. 
15. 
16, 
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Umra ; 3. Kunniram ; 4. Praimraj, 
whose descendants held Jands in the 
tract called Bullati and Khyrwa. 

Kishen, in 8. 1669 (A.D. 1613), foun- 
ded Kishengurh ; he had three sons, 
Sehesmul, Jugmul, Bharmul, who 
had Hari Sing, who had Roop Sing, 
who founded Roopnagurh. 

Jeswunt, his son Maun founded Man- 
pura, his issue called Manroopa 
Joda. 

Kessoo founded Pisangurh. 

Ramdas, > 

Poorunmul, | 

Madoodas, 

Mohundas, 

Keerut Sing, 


Pie J 


7 No mention of them. 


And seventeen daughters not registered in 
the chronicle. 


CHAPTER V. 


Accession of Raja Soor.—His military talents obtain him honours.—Reduces Rao Soortan of 


Strohi.—Commands against the King of Guzerat.—Battle of Dhundoca gained by the 
Raja— Wealth and honours acquired.—Gifts to the bards.—Commanded against Umra 
Balecha.—Batile of the Rewa.—Slays the Chohan.—Fresh honours.—Raja Soor and his 
son Guj Sing attend the court of Jehangir.—The heir of Marwar invested with the sword 
by the Emperor’s own hands.—Escalade of Jhalove.-—Raja Guj attends Prince Khoorm 
against the Rana of Mewar.—Death of Raja Soor.—Maledictory pillar erected on the 
Nerbudda.—The Rahtore chiefs’ dissatisfaction at their long detention from their native 
land.—Raja Soor embellishes Jodhpur.—His issue.—Accession of Raja Guj.—LInvested 
with the Rajaship of Boorhanpur.—Made Viceroy of the Dekhan.—The compliment paid 
to his contingent.—Iis various actions.—Receives the title of Dulthumna, or ‘ barrier of 
the host.’-— Causes of Rajpoot influence on the Imperial succession.—The Sultan Purvez 
and Khoorm, sons of Rajpoot Princesses —Intrigues of the Queens to secure the succession 
to their immediate offspring.—Prince Khoorm plots against his brother.~-Endeavours to 
gain Raja Guj, but fails.—The Prince causes the chief adviser of Raja Guj to be 
assassinated.—Raja Guj quits the royal army.—Prince Khoorm assassinates his brother 
Purvez.— Proceeds to depose his father Jehangir, who appeals to the fidelity of the Rajpoot 
Princes.— They rally round the throne, and encounter the rebel army near Benares.—The 
Emperor slights the Rahtore Prince, which proves nearly fatal to his cause.—The rebels 
defeated.— Flight of Prince Khoorm.—Raja Guj slain on the Guzerat Frontier.— His 
second son, Raja Jeswunt, succeeds.—Reasons for occasional departure from the rules of 
primogeniture amongst the Rajpoots.—Umra the elder, excluded the succession.—Sentence 
of banishment pronounced against him.—Ceremony of des-vatu, or ‘ exile,’ described.— 
Umra repairs to the Mogul court—Honours conferred upon him.— His tragical death. 


Soor Sina succeeded in 8 1651 (A. D. 
1595). He was serving with the Imperial 
forces at Lahore, where he had commanded 
since §. 1648, when intelligence reached 
him of his father’s death. His exploits and 
services were of the most brilliant nature, 
and had obtained for him, even during his 
father’s life, the title of ‘Sowse Raja,” and 
a high grade amongst the dignitaries of the 


9 


empire. He was commanded by Akber to 
reduce the arrogant prince of Sirohi, who, 
trusting to the natural strength of his 
mountainous country, still refused to ac- 
knowledge a liege lord. Thies service well 
accorded with his private views, for he had 
a feud (wer) with Rao Soortan, which, 
according to the chronicle, he completely 


revenged. ‘He avenged his feud with 
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Soortan and plundered Sirohi. The Rao 
had not a pallet left to sleep upon, but was 
obliged to make a bed for his wives upon 
the earth.” This appears to have humbled 
the Deora, “who, in his pride, shot his 
arrows at the sun for daring to shine upon 
him.” Soortan accepted the Imperial firman 
in token of submission, and agreed to serve 
with a contingent of his hardy clansmen in 
the war then entrusted to Raja Soor against 
the king of Guzerat, whose success we shall 
relate in the simple language of the chroni- 
cle :——“ The Raja took the pan against the 
king Mozuffur, with the title of viceroy of 
Guzerat. The armies met at Dhundoca, 
where a torrible conflict ensued. The Rah- 
tores lost many valiant men, but the Shah 
was defeated, and lost all the insignia of his 
greatness, He sent the spoil of seventeen 
thousand towns to the king, but kept a crore 
of dribs for himself, which he sent to Jodh- 
pur, and therewith he enlarged the town 
and fort. For this service Akber increased 
his munsub, and sent him a sword, witha 
khelat, and a grant of fresh lands.” 

Raja Soor, it appearsin the sequel, pro- 
vided liberally for the bards; for no less 
than ‘ six lords of verse,’ whose names are 
given, had in gift £10,000 each of the spoils 
of Guzerat, as incentives to song.” 

On the conquest of Guzerat, Raja Soor 
was ordered to the Dekhan. “ He obeyed, 
and with thirteen thousand horse, ten large 
guns, and twenty elephants, he fought three 
grand battles. On the Rewa (Nerbudda) he 
attacked Umra Balecha,* who had five 
thousand horse, whom he slew, and reduced 

* Balecha is one of the Chohan tribes, 
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all his country. for this service the king 
sent him a nobut (kettle-drum), and con- 
ferred on him Dhar and its domain.’ 

On Akber’s death and the accession of 
Jehangir, Soor Sing attended at court with 
his son and heir, Guj Sing, whom the king 
with his own hands invested with the sword, 
for his bravery in tho escalade of Jhalore, 
which had been conquered by the monarch 
of Guzerat and added to his domain. The 
poet thus relates the event: ‘“ Guj* was 
commanded against Behari Pathan; his 
war-trump sounded ; Arabudha heard and 
trembled. What took Alla-o-din years, Guj 
accomplished in three months ; he escaladed 
Jhalindraf sword in hand ; many a Rahtore 
of fame was killed, but he put to the sword 
seven thousand Pathans, whose spoils were 
sent to the king,” 

Raja Soor, it would appear, after the over- 
throw of the dynasty of Guzerat, remained 
at the capital, while his son and heir, Gu: 
Ning, attended the king’s commands, and 
soon after the taking of Jhalore, was ordered 
with the Marwar contingent against Rana 
Umra of Mewar: it was at the very moment 
of its expiring liberties,t for the chronicle 
merely adds, “‘ Kurrun agreed to serve the 
king, and Guj Sing returned to Tarragurh.§ 
The king increased both his own munsub 
(dignity) and that of his fathor, Raja Soor.” 

Thus the Rajpoot chronicler, solicitous 
only to record the fame of his own princes, 








* Guj, ‘the elephant.’ 

¢ Classical appellation of Jhalore. 

{The chronicle says, “In 8. 1669 (A.D. 1618), the 
king formed an army against the Rana :” which accords 
exactly with the date in the emperor's own memoirs. 

§ Ajmeer of which the citadel is styled Tarragurh. 
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oes not deem it necessary to concern 
himself with the agents conjoined with them, 
so that a stranger to the events of the period 
would imagine, from the high relief given 
to their actions, that the Rahtore princes 
commanded in all the great events described; 
for instance, that just mentioned, involving 
the submission of the Rana, when Raja Guj 
was merely one of the great leaders who 
accompanied the Mogul _heir-apparent, 
Princo Khoorm, on this memorable occasion. 
In the Diary of Jehangir, the emperor, 
recording this event, does not even mention 
the Rahtore prince, though he does those of 
Kotah and Duttea, as the instruments by 
which Prince Khoorm carried on the 
negociation ;* from which we conclude 
that Raja Guj merely acted a military part 
in the grand army which then invaded 
Mewar. 

Raja Soor died in the Dekhan, in 8. 1676 
(A. D. 1620). He added greatly to the 
lustre of the Rahtore name, was esteemed 
by the emperor, and, as the bard expresses 
it, “ His spear was frightful to the Southron.” 
Whether Raja Soor disapproved of the 
exterminating warfare carried on in these 
regions, or was exasperated at the unlimited 
service he was doomed to, which detained 
him from his native land, he, in his last 
moments, commanded a pillar to be erected 
with a curse engraven thereon, imprecated 
upon any of his race who should once cross 
the Nerbudda. From his boyhood he had 
been almost an alien to his native land : he 
had accompanied his father wherever he led 


the aid of Maroo was serving at Lahore at 


* See Annals of Mewar, Vol, I. p. 279, 
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the period of his accession, and died far 
from the monuments of his fathers, in the 
heart of the peninsula. Although the em- 
peror was not ungrateful in his estimate ot 
these services,—for Raja Soor held by 
patent no less than “ sixteen grand fiefs’”* 
of the empire, and with the title of Sowae 
raised above all the princes, his associates at 
court,—it was deemed no compensation for 
perpetual absence from the hereditary 
domain, thus abandoned to the management 
of servants. The great vassals, his clans- 
participated in this dissatisfaction, 
separated from their wives, families, and 
estates ; for to them the pomp of Imperial 
greatness, or the sunshine of court-favour, 
was as nothing when weighed against the 
excrciso of their influence within their own 
cherished patrimony. The simple fare of 
the desert was dearer to the Rahtore than 
all the luxuries of the Imperial banquet, 
which he turned from with disgust to the 
recollection of ‘the green pulse of Mun- 
dawur,’ or his favourite rabri, or, ‘maize 
porridge, the prime dish with the Rahtore. 
These minor associations conjoined with 
greater evils to increase the mal de pays, of 
whose influence no human being is more 
susceptible than the brave Rajpoot. 

Raja Soor greatly added to the beauty of 
his capital, and left several works which 


men, 


* Of these, nine were the subdivisions of his native 


dominions, styled “ The Nine Castle of Maroo;’’ for on 
becoming one of the great feudatories of the empire, he 
made a forma! surrender of these, receiving them again 
by grant, renewed on every lapse, with all the ceremo- 
nies of investiture and relief. Five were in Guzerat, 
one in Malwa, and one in the Dekhan. We sec that 
thirteen thousand horse was the contingent of Marwar 
for the lands thus held, 
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bear his name; amongst them, not the 
least useful in that arid region, is the lake 
called the Soor Sagur, or ‘ Warrior’s Sea,’ 
which irrigates the gardens on its margin. 
He left six sons and seven daughters, of 
whose issue we have no account, viz. Guj 
Sing, his successor ; Subbul Sing, Beerun- 
deo, Bejoy Sing, Pertap Sing, and Jeswunt 
Ning. 

Raja Guj, who succeeded his father in 
A.D. 1620, was born at Lahore, and the 
teeka of investiture found him in the royal 





eamp at Boorhanpur. The bearer of it was 
Darab Khan, the son of the khankhana, or 
premier noble of the emperor’s court, who, 
asthe Imperial proxy, girt Raja Guj with 
the sword. Besides the ‘nine castle ’ (Noko- 
tee Marwar), his patrimony, his patent con- 
tained a grant of ‘seven divisions’ of 
Guzerat, of tho district of Jhulaye in Dhoon- 
dar ; and what was of more consequence to 
him, though of less instrinsic value, that of 
Musaoda in Ajmeer, the heir-loom of his 
Besides these marks of distinction, 
he received the highest proof of confidence 
in the clevated post of viceroy of the 


house. 


Dekhan ; and, as a special testimony of 
Imperial favour, the Rahtore cavaliers com- 
posing his contingent were exempted from 
the dayh, that is, having their steeds branded 
with the Imperial signet, 
Umra Sing, served with his father in all his 
various battles, to the success of which his 


His elder son, 


conspicuous gallantry on every occasion 
contributed, In the sieges and battles of 
Kirkigurh, Golconda, Kelena, Pernala, Gu- 
jungurh, Asair and Satarra, the Rahtores had 
their full share of glory, which obtained for 


® Seo Vol. J. p. 290. 


their leader the title of Dulthumna, or 
‘barrier of the host.’ We have already* 
remarked the direct influence which the 
Rajpoot princes had in the succession to the 
Imperial dignity, consequent upon the inter- 
marriage of their daughters with the crown 
and the various interests arising therefrom. 
Sultan Purvez, the elder son, and heir of 
Jehangir, was the issue of a princess of 
Marwar, while the second son, Khoorm, as 
his name imports, was the son of a Cuch- 
wahaf princess of Amber. Being the off- 
spring of polygamy, and variously educated, 
these princes were little disposed to consider 
consanguinity as a bond of natural union ; 
and their respective mothers, with all the 
ambition of their race, thought of nothing 
but obtaining the diadem for the head of 
their children. With either of theso rival 
queens, the royal children who were not her 
own, had no affinity with her or hers, and 
these feelings were imparted from the birth 
to their issue, and thus it too often happened 
that the heir of the throne was looked upon 
with an envious eye, as a bar to be removed 
at ali hazards, This evil almost neutralized 
the great advantages derived from inter- 
marriage with the indigenous races of India; 
but it was one which would have ceased with 
polygamy. Khoorm felt his superiority over 
his elder brother, Purvez, in all but the 
accidental circumstance of birth. He was 
in every respect a better man, and a braver 
and more successful soldier; and, having 
his ambition thus early nurtured by the 





+ Cuchwa and Khoorm are synonimousterms for the 
race which rules Amber,—the Tortojses of Rajasthan. 
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stimulants administered by Bheem of Mewar, 


and the intrepid Mohabet,* he determined 
to remove this barrier between him and the 
crown. His views were first developed 
whilst leading the armies in the Dekhan, 
and he communicated them to Raja Guj of 
Marwar, who held the post of honour next 
the prince, and solicited his aid to place him 
on the throne. Gratitude for the favours 
heaped upon him by the king, as well as the 
natural bias to Purvez, made the Raja turn 
a deaf ear to his application. The prince 
tried to gain his point through Govindas, a 
Rajpoot of the Bhatti tribe, one of the 
foreign nobles of Maroo, and confidential 
adviser of his prince ; but, as the annals say, 
‘“ Govindas reckoned no one but his master 
and theking.” Frustrated in this, Khoorm 


saw no hopes of success but by disgusting - 


the Rahtores, and he caused the faithful 
Govindas to be assassinated by Kishen 
Sing ;fon which Raja Guj, in disgust, 
threw up his post, and marched to his native 
land. From the assassination of Purvez, 
which soon followed, the deposal of his 
father appeared but a step; and Khoorm 
had collected means, which he deemed 
adequate to the design, when Jehangir 
appealed to the fidelity of the Rajpoots, to 
support him against filial ingratitude and 
domestic treason: and, in their general 
obedience to the call, they afforded a dis- 
tinguished proof of the operation of the first 





@ A Rajpoot of the Rana’s house, converted to the 
faith, 

{ This was the founder of Kishengurh; for this 
iniquitous service he was made an independent Raja in 
the town which he erected. His descendant is now an 
ally by treaty with the British government, 
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principle, Gadi-ca-én, allegiance to the 
throne, often obeyed without reference to 
the worth of its occupant. The princes of 
Marwar, Amber, Kotah, and Boondi put 
themselves at the head of their household 
retainers on this occasion, which furnishes a 
confirmation of a remark already made, that 
the respective annals of the states of Rajas- 
than so rarcly embrace the contemporaneous 
events of the rest, as to lead to the conclu- 
sion, that by the single force of each state 
this rebellion was put down. This remark 
will be further exemplified from the annals 
of Boondi. 

Jchangir was so pleased with the zeal of 
the Rahtore princec,—alarmed as he was at 
the advance of the rebels,—that he not only 
took him by the hand, but what is most un- 
usual, kissed it. When the assembled 
princes came in sight of the rebels, near 
Benares, the emperor gave the herole, or 
vanguard, to the Cutchwaha prince, the 
Mirza Raja of Amber. Whether this was a 
point of policy, to secure his acting against 
prince Khoorm, who was born of this race, 
or merely, as the Marwar annals state, 
because he brought the greater number into 
the field, is immaterial ; but it was very 
nearly fatal in its consequences: for the 
proud Rahtore, indignant at the insult 
offered to him in thus bestowing the post of 
honour, which was his right, upon the rival 
race of Amber, furled his banners, separa- 
ted from the royal army, and determined to 
be a quiet spectator of the result, But for 
the impetuous Bheem of Mewar, the adviser 
of Khoorm, he might that day have been 
emperor of India. He senta taunting 
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message to Raja Guj, either to join their 
cause or “ draw their The 
Rahtores overlooked the neglect of the king 
in the sarcasm of one of their own tribe ; 
and Bheem was slain, Govindas avenged, 
the rebellion quelled, and Khoorm put to 
flight, chiefly by the Rahtores and Haras. 
In 8S. 1694 (A. D. 1638), Raja Guj was 
slain in an expedition into Guzerat ; but 
whether in the fulfilment of the king’s 
commands, or in the chastisoment of free- 
booters on his own southern frontier, the 
chronicles do not inform us. He left a 
distinguished name in the annals of his 
country, and two valiant sons, Umra and 
Jeswunt, to maintain it : another son, Achil, 


swords.” 


died in infancy. 

The second son, Jeswunt, succeeded, and 
furnishes another of many instances in the 
annals of Rajpootana, of tho rights of pri- 
mogeniture being set aside. This proceeded 
from a variety of motives, sometimes merely 
paternal affection, sometimes incapacity in 
the child ‘ to head fifty thousand Rahtores,’ 
and sometimes, as in the present instance, a 
dangerous turbulence and over-boiling im- 
petuosity in the individual, which despised 
all restraints. While there was an enemy 
against whom to exert it, Umra was cons- 
picuous for his gallantry, and in all his 
father’s wars in the south, was ever foremost 
in the battle. His daring spirit collected 
around him those of his own race, alike in 
mind, as connected by blood, whose actions, 
in periods of peace, were the subjects of 
eternal complaint to his father, who was 
ultimately compelled to exclude Umra from 
his inheritance. 
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In the month of Bysak, 8. 1690 (A. D. 
1634), five years before the death of Raja 
Guj, in a convocation of all the feudality of 
Maroo, sentence of exclusion from the suc- 
cession was pronounced upon Umra, accom- 
panied by the solemn and seldom practised 
rite of Des-vatoh or exile. This ceremony, 
which is marked as a day of mourning in 
the calendar, was attended with all the cir- 
cumstances of funeral pomp. As soon as 
the sentence was pronounced, that his_birth- 
right was forfeited and assigned to his junior 
brother, and that he ceased to be a subject 
of Maroo, the khelat of banishment was 
brought forth, existing of sablo vestments, 
in which he was clad; a sable shield was 
hung upon his back, and a sword of the 
same hue girded round him; a black horse 
was then led out, being mounted on which, 
he was commanded, though not in anger, to 
depart whither he listed beyond the limits of 
Maroo. 

Umra went not alone; numbers of each 
clan, who had always regarded him as _ their 
future lord, voluntarily partook of his exile. 
He repaired to the imperial court ; and al- 
though the emperor approved and sanctioned 
His 
gallantry soon won him the title of Rao and 


his banishment, he employed him. 


the munsub of a leader of three thousand, 
with the grant of Nagore as an independent 
domain, to be held directly from the crown. 
But the same arrogant and uncontrolable 
spirit which lost him his birth-right, brought 
his days toa tragical conclusion. He ab- 
sented himself for a fortnight from court, 
hunting the boar or the tiger, his only 
recreation, The emperor (Shah Jehan) 
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reprimanded him for neglecting his duties, 
and threatened him with a fine. Umra 
proudly replied, that he had only gone to 
hunt, and as for a fine, he observed, putting 
his hand upon his sword, that was his sole 
wealth, 

The little contrition which this reply 
evinced, determined the king to enforce the 
finc, and the paymaster-general, Sallabut 
Khan,* was sent to Umra’s quarters to de- 
mand its payment. It was refused, and the 
observations made by the Syud not suiting 
the temper of Umra, he unceremoniously 
desired him to depart. The emperor, thus 
insulted in the person of his officer, issued a 
mandate for Umra’s instant appearance. 
He obeyed ; and having reached the aum- 
‘has, or grand divan, beheld the king, 
“ whose eyes were red with anger,” with 
Sallabut in the act of addressing him. In- 
flamed with passion at the recollection of 
the injurious language he had just received, 
perhaps at the king’s confirmation of his 
exclusion from Marwar, he unceremoniously 
passed the Omrahs of five and seven thousand, 
as if to address the king; when, with a 
dagger concealed in his sleeve, he stabbed 
Sallabut to the heart. Drawing his sword, 
he made a blow at the king, which descend- 


ing on the pillar, shivered the weapon in 








Seed 


* Sallabut Khan Bukshee, he is called. The office of 
Bukshee is not only one of paymaster (as it implies), 
but of inspection and audit. We can readily imagine, 
with such levies as he had to muster and pay, his post 
was more honourable than secure, especially with such 
a band as was headed by Umra, ready to take offence if 
the wind but displaced their moustache. The annals 
declare that Umra had a feud (wer) with Sallabut ; 
doubtless for no better reason than that he fulfilled the 
trust reposed in him by the emperor, 
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The king abandoned his throne and 
fled to the interior apartment. All was 
uproar and confusion. Umra continued the 
work of death, indifferent upon whom his 
fell, and five Moghul chicfs of 
eminence had fallen, when his brother-in-law, 





pieces. 


blows 


Urjoon Gore, under pretence of cajoling 
him, inflicted a mortal wound, though he 
continued to ply his dagger until he expired. 
‘fo avenge his death, his retainers, headed 
by Bulloo Champawut and Bhao Koom- 
pawut, put on their saffron garments, and a 
fresh carnage ensued within the loll kellah.* 
To use the words of their native bard, “ The 
pillars of Agra bear testimony to their 
deeds, nor shall they ever be obliterated 
from the record of time; they made their 
obeisance to Umra in the mansions of the 
sun.” The faithful band was cut to pieces ; 
and his wife, the princess of Boondi, 
came in person and carricd away the dead 
body of Umra, tvith which she committed 
herself to the flames. The Bokhara gate by 
which they gained admission, was built 
up, and henceforward known only as 
“ Umra Sing’s gate ;” and in proof of the 


strong impression made by this event,f 





*The place within the citadel (Aelluh), built of red 
(loll) freestone, 

¢ 1t may be uscful to record such facts, by the way of 
contrast wilh the state policy of the west, and for the 
sake of observing that which would actuate the present 
paramount powcr of India should any of its tributary 
princes defy them as Umra did that of the universal 
potentate of that country. Even these despots borrow- 
ed a lesson of mercy from the Rajpoot system, which 
does not dcem treason hereditary, nor attaints a whole 
line for the fault of one unworthy link. Shah Jehan. 
instead of visiting the sins of the father on the son. 
installed himin his fief of Nagore. This son was Rae 
Sing ; and it devolved to his children and crand-child 
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closed through centuries, 


it remained 





ren, (1) until Indur Sing, the fourth in descent, was 
expelled by the head of the Rahtores, who, in the weak- 
ness of the empire, re-annexcd Nagore to Jodhpur. 
But perhaps we have not hitherto dared to imitate the 
examples set us by the Moghul and even by the 
Mahratta ; not having sufficient hold of the affections 
of the subjected to venture to be merciful ; and thence 
our vengeance, like the bolt of heaven, sears the very 
heart of our enemies. Witness tae many chieftains 
ejected from their possessions; from the unhallowed 
Jeague against the Rohillas, to that last act of destruction 
ut Bhurtpoor, where, as arbitrators, we acted the part of 
the lion in the fable. Our present attitude, however, is 
80 commanding, that we can afford to display the 


(1) Namely, Hati Sing, his son Anop Sing, his son 
{ndur Sing, his son Mokum Sing. This lineal descen- 
dant of Raja Guj, and the rightful heir to the ‘ cushion 
of Joda,’ has dwindled into one of the petty thakoors, 
or lords of Marwar. The system is of eternal vicissi- 
indes, amidst which the gorm of reproduction never 
perishes, 
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until opened in 1809 by Capt. Geo. 


Steell, of the Bengal engineers.* 





attribute of mercy ; and should unfortunately, its action 
be required in Rajpootana, let it be ample, for there its 
grateful influence is understood, and it will return, like 
the dews of heaven, upon ourselves. But if we are only 
to regulate our political action by the apprehension of 
danger, it must one day recoil upon us in awful retribu- 
tion. Our system is filled with evil tothe governed, 
where a fit of bile in ephemeral political agents, may 
engender a quarrel leading to the overthrow of a 
dominion of ages, 

* Since these remarks were written, Captain Stcell 
related to the author a singular anecdote connected 
with the above circumstance. While the works of 
demolition was proceeding, Capt. S. was urgently 
warned by the native of the danger he incurred in the 
operation, from a denunciation on the closing of the 
gato, that it should thenceforward be guarded by a huge 
serpent—when suddenly, the destruction of the gate 
being nearly completed, a large Cobra-di-capella rushed 
between his legs, as if in fulfilment of the anathema. 


| Capt. 8. fortunately escaped without injury, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Raja Jeswunt mounts the gadi of Marwar.— His mother a princess of Mewar.—He is a patron 
of science.—His first service in Gondwana.—Prince Dara appointed regent of the empire 
by his father, Shah Jehan.—Appoints Jeswunt viceroy in Malwa.—Rebellion of Arungzebe, 


who aspires to the crown.—Jeswunt appointed generalissimo of the army sent to oppose him. 
Battle of Futtehabad, a drawn battle—Jeswunt retreats.— Heroism of Rao Rutna of 
Rutlam.—Arungzebe proceeds towards Agra.—Battle of Jajow.—Rajpoots over-powered. 


Shah Jehan deposed.—Arungzebe, now emperor, pardons Jeswunt, and summons him to the 
presence.— Commands him to join the army formed against Shuja.—Battle of Cadjwa. 
Conduct of Jeswunt.—Betrays Arungzebe and plunders his camp.—Lorms a junction with 
Dara.—This prince’s tnactivity.—Arungzebe invades Marwar.—Detaches Jeswunt from 
Dara.—Appointed viceroy of Guzerat.—Sent to serve in the Dekhan.— Enters into Sevaji’s 
designs. —Plans the death of Shaista Khan, the king’s lieutenant .— Obtains his office.— 
Surperseded by the prince of Amber,—Re-appointed to the army of the Dekhan.—Stimu- 
lates Prince Moazzim to rebellion.—Superseded by Delire Khan.—Jeswunt tries to cut him 


of. —Removed from the Dekhan to Guzerat.— Outwitted by the king.— Ordered against the 
rebellious Afghans of Cabul.—Jeswunt leaves his son, Prithwi Sing, in charge of Jodhpur. 
Prithwi Sing commanded to the court by Arungzebe, who gives him a poisoned robe—His 
death.— Character.— The tidings reach Jeswunt at Cabul, and cause his death.—Character of 
Jeswunt.—A necdotes illustrative of Rahtore character—Nahur Khan.—His exploits with 


the tiger, and against Soortan of Saroht. 


Rasa JESWUNT, who obtained, by the 
banishinent of Umra, the ‘cushion’ of 
Marwar, was born of a princess of Mewar ; 
and although this circumstance is not repor- 
ted to have influenced the change of succes- 
sion, it will be borne in mind that, through- 
out Rajpootana, its princes regarded a con- 
nection with the Rana’s family as a primary 
honour. 

“Jeswunt (says the Bardai) was unequalled 
amongst the princes of his time. Stupidity 
and ignorance were banished ; and science 
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flourished where he ruled: many were the 
books composed under his auspices.” 

The south continued to be the arena in 
which the material Rajpoot sought renown, 
and the emperor had only rightly to under- 
stand his character to turn the national 
emulation to account. Shah Jehan, in the 
language of the chronicler, “ became a slave 
to the seraglio,” and sent his sons, as viceroys, 
to govern the grand divisions of the empire. 
The first service of Jeswunt was in the war 
of Gondwana, when he led a body composed 








of “twenty-two different contingents” in 
the army under Arungzebe. In this and 
various other services (to enumerate which 
would be to go over the ground already 
passed),* the Rahtores were conspicuous. 
Jeswunt played a comparatively subordinate 
part, uutil the illness of the emperor, in 
A.D. 1658, when his elder son Dara was 
invested with the powers of regent. Prince 
Dara increased the munsub of Jeswunt toa 
leader of ‘five thousand, and nominated 
him his viceroy in Malwa. 

In the struggle for empire amongst the 
sons of Shah Jehan, consequent upon this 
illness, the importance of the Rajpoot princes 
and the fidelity we have often had occasion 
to depict, were exhibited in the strongest 
light. While Raja Jey Sing was comman- 
ded to oppose prince Shuja, who advanced 
from his viceroyalty of Bengal, Jeswunt was 
entrusted with means to quash the designs 
of Arungzebe, then commanding in the south, 
who had long cloaked, under the garb of 
hypocrisy and religion, views upon the 
empire. 

The Rahtore prince was declared gener- 
alissimo of the army destined to oppose 
Arungzebe, and he marched from Agra at 
the head of the united contingents of Raj- 
pootana, besides the imperial guards, a force 
which, to use the hypetbole of the bard, 
“made Shesnag writhe in agony.” Jeswunt 
marched towards the Nerbudda, and had 
encamped his army in a position fifteen miles 
south of Oojein, when tidings reached him 


Pt eee newer etree eee Se a eee SOE ne 
* The new translation of Ferishta’s History, by 
Lieut.-Col. Briggs, a work much wanted, may be re- 
ferred to by those who wish to see the Opinion of the 
Mahomedan princes of their Rajpoot vassalage. 
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on which the emperor erected a town sub- 
sequently designated Futtehabad, or ‘ abode 
of victory,’ Jeswunt awaited his foes. The 
battle which ensued, witnessed and so 
circumstantially related by Bernier, as has 
been already noticed in this work,* was lost 
by the temerity of the Rahtore commander- 
in-chief, who might have crushed the 
rebellious hopes of Arungzebe, to whom he 
purposely gave time to effect a junction 
with his brother Morad, from the vain-glori- 
ous desire “‘ to conquer two princes at once. ’ 
Dearly did he pay for his presumption ; for 
he had given time to the wily prince to sow 
intrigues in his camp, which were disclosed 
as soon as the battle joined, when the 
Moghul horse deserted and left him at the 
head of his thirty thousand Rajpoots, 
deemed, however, by their leader and 
themselves, sufficient against any odds. 
“ Jeswunt, spear in hand, mounted his steed 
Maboob, and charged the imperial brothers : 
ten thousand Moslems fell in the onset, 
which cost seventeen hundred Rahtores, 
besides Gehlotes, Haras,t Gores, and some 
of every clan of Rajwarra. Arung and 
Morad only escaped because their days were 
not yet numbered. Maboob and his rider 
were covered with blood ; Jesoh looked like 
a famished lion, and like one he relinquished 
his prey.” The bardis fully confirmed in 
his relation of the day, both by the Moghul 
historian and by Bernier, who says, that 
notwithstanding the immense superiority of 
the imperial princes, aided by a numerous 


® Vol. I. p. 489. 


+ See Kotah annals, which state that that prince and 
five brothers all fell in this field of carnage, 
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| of his opponent’s approach. In that field 
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artillery served by Frenchmen, night alone 
put a stop to the ccatest of science, num- 
bers, and artillery, against Rajpoot courage- 
Both armies remained on the field of battle, 
and though we have no notice of the anec- 
dote related by the first translator of Ferishta, 
who makes Jeswunt ‘Cin bravado drive his 
car round the field,” it is certain that Arung- 
zebe was too politic to renew the combat, or 
molest the retreat which took place next day 
towards his native dominions. Although, 
for the sake of alliteration, the bard especially 
singles out the Gehlotes and Gores, the tribes 
of Mewar and Seopur, all and every tribe 
was engaged ; and if the Rajpoot ever 
dared to mourn the fall of kindred in battle, 
this day should have covered every house 
with the emblems of gricf; for it is stated 
by the Moghul historian that fifteen thousand 
fell, chiefly Rajpoots. This was one of the 
events glorious to the Rajpoot, shewing his 
devotion to whom fidelity (swamdherma) had 
been pledged,—the aged and enfeebled em- 
peror Shah Jehan, whose “ salt they ate,”"— 
against all the temptations offered by youth- 
ful ambition. It is forcibly contrasted with 
the conduct of the immediate household 
troops of the emperor, who, even iu the 
moment of battle, worshipped the rising sun, 
whilst the Rajpoot sealed his faith in his 
blood ; and none more liberally than the 
brave Haras of Kotah and Boondi. The 
annals of no nation on earth can furnish 
such an example, as an entire family, six 
royal brothers, stretched on the field, and all 
but one in death.* 


aE aaa 


* See Kotah annals, which state that that prince and 
five brothers all fell in this ficld of carnage. 


Of all the deeds of heroism performed on 
this day, those of Rutna of Rutlam, by 
universal consent, are pre-eminent, and “ are 
wreathed into immortal rhyme by the bard ” 
in the Jtasa Fao Rutna.* He also was a 
Rahtore, the great grandson of Oodi Sing, 
the first Raja of Maroo ; and nobly did he 
shew that the Rahtore blood had not de- 
generated on the fertile plans of Malwa. 
If aught were wanting to complete the fame 
of this memorable day, which gave empire 
to the scourge of Rajpootana, it is found in 
the conduct of Jeswunt’s queen, who, as 
related,t shut the gates of his capital on her 
fugitive lord, though he “brought back his 
shield ” and his honour. 

Arungzebe, on Jeswunt’s retreat, entered 
the capital of Malwa in triumph, whence, 
with all the celerity requisite to suecess, he 
pursued his march on the eapital. At the 
village of Jajow, thirty miles south of Agra. 
the fidelity of the Rajpoots again formed 2 
barrier between the aged king and the treason 
of his son; but it served no other purpose than 
to illustrate this fidelity. 
overpowered, Dara was driven from the re- 
gency, and the aged emperor deposed. 

Arungzebe, soon after usurping the throne. 
sent, through the prince of Amber, his 
assurances of pardon to Jcswunt, and a 


summons to the presence, preparatory to 


The Rajpoots were 


joining the army forming against his brother 
Shuja, advancing to vindicate his claims to 
empire. The Rahtore, deeming it a glorious 
occasion for revenge, obeyed, and communi- 
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Royal Asiatic Society, is this work, the Rasa Rav Rutna. 
{ Vol. I. p. 489. 


* Amongst the MSS. presented by the Author to the 
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cated to Shuja his intentions. The hostile 
armies met at Kujwa, thirty miles north of 
Allahabad. On the first onset, Jeswunt, 
wheeling about with his Rahtore cavaliers, 
attacked the rear-ward of the army under 
prince Mohammed, which he cut to pieces, 
and plundering the imperial camp (left un- 
protocted), he deliberately loaded his camels 
with the most valuable effects, which he des- 
patched under part of the force, and leaving 
the brother to a contest, which he heartily 
wished might involve the destruction of both, 
he followed the cortege to Agra. Such was the 
panic on his appearance at that capital, 
joined to the rumours of Arungzebe’s defeat, 
which had nearly happened, that the waver- 
ing garrison required only a summons to have 
surrendered, when he might have released 
Shah Jehan from confinement, and with this 
“tower of strength’ have rallied an oprosition 
fatal to the prince. 

That this plan suggested itself to Jeswunt’s 
sagacity we cannot doubt; but besides the 
manifest danger of locking of his army with- 
in the precincts of a capital, if victory was 
given to Arungzebe, he had other reasons for 
not halting at Agra. All his designs were 
concert with prince Dara, the rightful heir 
to the throne, whom he had instructed to 
hasten to the scene of action; but while 
Jeswunt remained hovering in the rear of 
Arungzebe, momentarily expecting the junc- 
tion of the prince, the latter loitered on the 
southern frontier of Marwar, and thus lost, 
for ever, the crown within the grasp. Jeswunt 
continued his route to his native dominions, 
and had at least the gratification of housing 
the spoils, even the regal tents in the castle 
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Dara tardily formed a junction at 





of Joda. 
Mairta; but the critical moment was lost, 
and Arungzebe, who had crushed Shuja’s 
force, rapidly advanced, now joined by many 
of the Rajpoot princes, to overwhelm this 
The crafty 
Arungzebe, however, who always preferred 


last remnant of opposition. 


stratagem to the precarious issue of arms, 
addressed a letter to Jeswunt, not only 
assuring him of his entire forgiveness, but 
offering the viceroyalty of Guzerat, if he 
would withdraw his support from Dara, 
and remain neuter in the contest. Jeswunt 
accepted the condition, and agreed to lead the 
Rajpoot contingents, under prince Moazzim 
in the war against Sevaji, bent on reviving 
the independence of Mahrashtra. From the 
conduct again pursued by the Rahtore, we 
have a right to infer that he only abandoned 
Dara because, though possessed of many qua- 
lities which endeared him to the Rajpoot, be- 
sides his title to the throne, he wanted these 
virtues necessary to ensure success against 
his energetic brother. Scarcely had Jeswunt 
reached the Dekhan when he opened a com- 
munication with Sevaji, planned the death of 
the king’s lieutenant, Shaista Khan, on which 
he hoped to have the guidance of the army, 
and the young viceroy. Arungzebe received 
authentic intelligence of this plot, and the 
share Jeswunt had in it; but he temporized, 
and even sent letters of congratulation on his 
succeeding to the command-in-chief. But 
he soon superseded him by Raja Jey Sing of 
Amber, who brought the war to a conclusion 
by the capture of Sevaji. The honour attend- 
ing this exploit was, however, soon exchang- 
ed for disgrace; for when the Amber prince 
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found that the tyrant had desions upon the 
life of his prisoner, for whose safety he had 
pledged himself, he connived at his escape. 
Upon this, Jeswunt was once more declared 
the emperor’s lieutenant, and soon inspired 
prince Moazzim with designs, which again 
compelled the king to supersede him, and 
Delire Khan was declared general in chief. 
He reached Arungabad, and the night of 
his arrival would have been his last, but he 
received intimation and rapidly retreated, 
pursued by the prince and Jeswunt to the 
Nerbudda. The emperor saw the necessity of 
removing Jeswunt from this dangerous post, 
and he sent him the firman as viceroy of 
Guzerat, to which he commanded him to 
repair without delay. He obeyed, reached 
Ahmedabad, and found the king had out- 
witted him and his successor in command ; 
he, therefore, continued his course to his 
native dominions, where he arrived in 
S. 1726 (A. D. 1670.) 

The wily tyrant had, in all these changes, 
used every endeavour to circumvent 
Jeswunt, and, if the annals are correct, was 
But the 
Raja was protected by the fidelity of his 
In the words of the 
bardic chronicler, “ The Aswapati* Arung, 
finding treachery in vain, put the collar of 
simulated friendship round his neck, and 
sent him beyond the Attok to die.” 

The emperor saw that the only chance of 
counteracting Jeswunt’s inveterate hostility 
was to employ him where he would be least 


dangerous. He gladly availed himself of a 


little scrupulous as to the means. 


kindred vassalage. 


the dialect of the bard, is Asput j ; 
‘lord of borses,’ Sar A 
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* The common epithet of the Islamite emperors, in 


rebellion amongst the Afghans of Cabul ; 
and with many promises of favor to himself 
and his family, appointed him to the chief 
command, to lead his turbulent Rajpoots 
against the equally turbulent and almost 
savage Afghans. Leaving his elder son, 
Pirthwi Sing, in charge of his ancestral 
domains, with his wives, family, and the 
chosen bands of Maroo, Jeswunt departed 
for the land of the ‘ barbarian, ’ from which 
he was destined never to return. 

It is related, in the chronicles of Maroo, 
that Arungzebe 
attendance at court of Jeswunt’s heir, he 


having commanded the 


obeyed, and was received not only with the 
distinctions which were his due, but with the 
most specious courtesy: that one day, with 
unusual familiarity, the king desired him to 
advance, and grasping firmly his folded 
hands (the usual attitude of deference) in 
one of his own, said, “ Well, Rahtore, it is 
told me you possess as nervous an arm as 
your father ; what can youdo now?” ‘*God 
preserve your majesty,” replied the Rajpoot 
prince, ‘‘ when the sovereign of mankind lays 
the hand of protection on the meaneat of his 
subjects, all his hopes realized ; but when he 
condescends to take both of mine, I feel as if 
Icould conquer the world.”’ His vehement 
and animated gesture gave full force to his 
words, and Arungzebe quickly exclaimed, 
“Ah! here is another Khootun,”’ (the term 
he always applied to Jeswunt); yet, affecting 
to be pleased with the frank boldness of his 
speech, he ordered him a splendid dress, which 
as customary, he put on, and having made bis 
obeisance, left the presence in the certain 
assurance of exaltation. 
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That day was his last!—he was taken ill 
soon after reaching his quarters, and expired 
in great torture, and to this hour his death 
is attributed to the poisoned robe of honour 
presented by the king.* 

Pirthwi Sing was the staff of his father’s 
ape, and endowed with all the qualities 
required to lead the swords of Maroo. His 
death, thus reported, cast a blight on the re- 
maining days of Jeswunt, who, in this cruel 
stroke, saw that his mortal foe had gone 
beyond him in revenge. The sacrifice of 
Pirthwi Sing was followed by the death of his 
only remaining sons, Juggut Sing and 
Dulthumun, from the ungenial climate of 
Cabul, and grief soon closed the existance of 
the veteran Rahtore. He expired amidst 
the mountain of the north, without an heir 
to his revenge, in 8.1737 (A.D. 1681), 
having ruled the tribes of Maroo for two and 
forty years. Inthis year, death released 
Arungzebe from the greatust terrors of his 
life; for the illustrious Sevajiand Jeswunt 
paid the debt to nature within a few months 
of each other. Of the Rahtore, we may use 
the words of the biographer of his contem- 
porary, Rana Raj Sing of Mewar: “ Sighs 
never ceased flowing from Arung’s heart 
while Jeswunt lived.” 

The life of Jeswunt Sing is one of the most 


by the Rajpoots, and several other instances of it are 
recorded in this work. Of course, it must be by porous 
absorption ; and in a hot climate, where only a thin 
tunic is wom next the skin, much mischief might be 
done, though it is difficult to understand how death 
could be accomplished. That the belief is of ancient 
date, we have only to recal the story of Hercules put 
into doggerel by Pope : 





‘* He whom Dejanira 
“Wrapp'd in the envenomed shirt, and set on fire,” 


extraordinary in the annals of Rajpootana, 
and a full narrative of it would afford a per- 
fect and deeply interesting picture of the 
history and manners of the period. Had his 
abilities, which were far above mediocrity. 
been commensurate with his power, credit, 
and courage, he might, with the concurrent 
aid of the many powerful enemies of 
Arungzebe, have overturned the Moghul 
throne. Throughout the long period of two 
and forty years, events of magnitude crowded 
upon each other, from the period of his first 
contest with Arungzebe, in the battle of the 
Nerbudda, to his conflicts with the Afghans 
Although 
Rahtore had a preference amongst the sons 
of Shah Jehan, esteeming the frank Dara 
above the crafty Arungzebe, yet he detested 
the whole race as inimical to the religion 
and the independence of his own ; and he 
only fed the hopes of any of the brothers, in 
their struggles for empire, expecting that 
they would end in the ruin of all. His blind 
arrogance lost him the battle of the Nerbudda, 
and the supineness of Dara prevented his 
reaping the fruit of his treachery at Kujwa. 
The former event, as it reduced the means 
and lessened the fame of Jeswunt,, re- 
doubled his hatred to the conqueror. 
Jeswunt neglected no opportunity which 
gave a chance of revenge. Impelled by 
this motive, more than by ambition, he never 
declined situations of trust, and in each he 
disclosed the ruling passion of his mind. 
His overture to Sevaji (like himself the im- 
placable foe of the Moghul), against whom he 
was sent to act; his daring attempt to re- 
move the imperial lieutenants, one by assas- 


amidst the snows of Caucasus. 
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sination, the other by open force; his inciting 
Moazzim, whose ineaperience he was sent 
to guide, to revolt against his father, are 
some among the many signal instances of 
The em- 


peror, fully aware of this hatred, yet com- 


Jeswunt’s thirst for vengeance. 


pelled from the force of circumstances to 
dissemble, was always on the watch to coun- 
teract it, and the artifices this mighty king 
had recourse to in order to conciliate Jeswunt, 
parhaps to throw him off his guard, best 
attest the dread in which he held him. 
Alternately he held the viceroyalty of 
Guzerat, of the Dekhan, of Malwa, Ajmeer, 
and Cabul (where he died ), either directly 
of the king, or as the king’s lieutenant, and 
second in command under one of the princes. 
But he used all these favors merely as 
stepping-stones to the sole object of his life. 
Accordingly, if Jeswunt’s character had been 
drawn by a biographer of the court, viewed 
merely in the light of a great vassal of the 


empire, it wonld have reached us marked | 


with the stigma of treachery in every trust 
reposed in him; but, on the other hand, 
when we reflect on the character of the 
king, the avowed enemy of the Hindu faith, 
we only see in Jeswunt a prince putting all 
to hazard in its support. He had to deal 
with one who placed him in these offices, not 
from personal regard, but because he deemed 
a hollow submission better than avowed hos- 
tility, and the Raja, therefore, only opposed 
fraud to hyprocrisy, and treachery to supe- 
rior strength. Doubtless the Rahtore was 
sometimes dazzled by the baits which the 
politic king administered to his vanit y; and 
when all his brother princes eagerly conten- 


ded for royal favour, it was something to be 
singled out as the first amongst his peer in 
Rajpootana. By such conflicting impulses 
were both parties actuated in their mutual 
conduct throughout a period in duration 
nearly equal to the life of man; and it is no 
slight testimony to Arungzebe’s skill in man- 
aging such a subject, that he was able to 
neutralize the hatred and the power of 
Jeswunt throughout this lengthened period. 
But it was this vanity, and the immenge 
power wielded by the kings who could re- 
warded service by the addition of vice-royal- 
ty to their hereditary domains, that made 
the Rajpoot princes slaves; for had all the 
princely contemporaries of Jeswunt,——Jey 
Sing of Amber, the Rana Raj of Marwar. 
and Sevaji,-—coalesced against their national 
foe, the Moghul power must have been extinct. 
Could Jeswunt, however, been satisfied with 
the mental wounds he inflicted upon the 
tyrant, he would have had ample revence: 
for the image of the Rahtore crossed all his 
visions of aggrandizement. The crual sacre- 
fice of his heir, and the still more barbarous 
and unrelenting ferocity with which he pur- 
sued Jeswunt’s innocent family are the surest 
proofs of the dread which the Rahtore prince 
inspired while alive. 

Previous, however, to entering on this 
and the eventful period which followed 
Jeswunt's death, we may record a few anec- 
dotes illustrative of the character and manner 
of the vassal chieftains, by whose aid he 
was thus enabled to brave Arungzebe. Nor 
can we do better than allow Nahur Khan, 
chief of the Koompawuts and premier noble, 
to be the representative portrait of the clans 
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of Maroo. It was by the vigilance of this 
chief, and his daring intrepedity, that the 
many plots laid for Jeswurt’s life were de- 
feated; and in the anecdote already given, 
when in order to restore his prince froma 
fit of montal delusion,* he braved the super- 
stitions of his race, his devotion was put to a 
severer test than any which could result from 
personal peril. The anecdote connected 
with his nom de guerre of Nahur (tiger) Khan, 
exemplifies his personal, as the other docs 
his mental intrepidity. The real name of 
this individual, the head of the Koompawut 
vlan, was Mokundas. He had personally 
mceurred the displeasure of the emperor, by a 
reply which was deemed disrespectful to a 
message sent by royal ahdy, for which the 
tyrant condemned him to enter a tiger’s den, 
nnd contend for his life unarmed. Without 
a sign of fear, he entered the arena, where 
the savage beast was pacing, and thus con- 
temptuously accosted him: “ Oh tiger of the 
meah,f face the tiger of Jeswunt;” exhibiting 
tothe king of forest. a pair of eyes, which 
anger and opium had rendered little less 
inflamed than his own. The animal, startled 
by so unacostomed a salutation, for a moment 
looked at his visitor, put down his head, 
“ You 
see, exclaimed the Rahtore, “ that he dare 


turned round and stalked from him. 


not face me, and it is contrary to the creed 
of atrue Rajpoot to attack an enemy who 
dare not confront him. Even the tyrant, who 
beheld the scene, was surprised into admi- 
* She page 28. 
+ Meah is a term used by the Hinda to a Mooslim, 
who himself generally applies it to a pedagogue: the 


village-schoolmaster has always the honourable epithet 
of Meahji! 


ration, presented him with gifts, and asked 
if he had any children to inherit his prowess. 
His reply, “ how can we get children, when 
you keep us from our wives beyond the 
Attok ?” fully shews that the Rahtore and 
fear were strangers to each other. From 
this singular encounter, he bore the name of 
Nahur Khan, ‘ the tiger lord.’ 

On another occasion, from the same free- 
dom of speech, he incurred the displeasure of 
the Shahzada, or prince-royal who, with 
youthful levity, commanded the ‘ tiger lord ’ 
to attempt a feat which he deemed inconsis- 
tent with his dignity, namely gallop at speed 
under a horizontal branch of a tree and cling 
This feat, 
requiring both agility and strength, appears 


to it while the steed passed on. 


to have been a common amusement, and it is 
related, in the annals of Mewar, that the 
chief of Bunera broke his spine in the 
attempt; and there were few who did not 
come off with bruises and falls, in which 
When Nahur heard the 


command, he indignantly replied, he “ was 


consisted the sport. 


not a monkey ;” that “if the prince wished 
to see his feats, it must be where his sword 
had play ;” on which he was ordered against 
Soortan, the Deorah prince of Sirohi, for 
which service he had the whole Rahtore 
The Deorah 
prince, who could not attempt to cope against 
it in the field, took to his native hills; but 
while he deemed himself secure, Mokund, 
with a chosen band, in the dead of night, 
entered the glen where the Sirobi prince 
reposed, stabbed the solitary sentinel, bound 
the prince with his own turban to his pallet, 
while, environing him with his clansmen, he 


contingent at his disposal. 
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gave the alarm. The Deorahs starting from 
their rocky beds, collected round their prince, 
and were preparing for the rescue, when 
Nahur called aloud, “ You see his life is in 
my hands; be assured it is safe if you are 
wise ; but he dies on the least opposition to 
my determination to convey him to my 
prince. My sole object in giving the alarm, 
was that you might behold me carry off my 
prize.” He conveyed Soortan to Jeswunt, 
who said he must introduce him to the king. 
The Deorah prince was carried to court, and 
being led between the proper officers to the 
palace, he was instructed to perform that 
profound obeisance, from which none were 
exempted. But the haughty Deorah replied, 
** His life was in the king’s hands, h's honour 
in his own; he had never bowed the head 
to mortal man, and never would.” As Jes- 
wunt had pledged himself for his honourable 
treatment, the officers of the ceremonies 
endeavoured by stratagem to obtain a con- 
strained obeisance, and instead of introducing 
him as usual, they shewed him a wicket, 
knec high, and very low overhead, by which 
tv enter, but putting his feet foremost, his 
head was the last part to appear. This 
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stubborn ingenuity, his noble bearing, and 
his long-protracted resistance, added to Jes- 
wunt's pledge, won the king’s favour ; and 
he not only proffered him pardon, but what- 
ever lands he might desire. Though the king 
did not name the return, Soortan was well 
aware of the terms, but he boldly and quickly 
replied, ‘‘ What can your majesty bestow 
equal to Achilgurh ? let me return to it is 
all I ask.” The king had the magnanimity 
to comply with his request ; Soortan was 
allowed to retire to the castle of Aboo,* nor 
did he or any of the Deorahs ever rank them- 
selves amongst the vassals of the empire ; 
but they have continued to the present hour 
a life of almost savage independence. 

From such anecdotes we learn the character 
of the tiger lord of Asope, and his brother 
Rahtores of Marwar ; men reckless of life 
when put in competition with distinction and 
fidelity to their prince, as will be abundantly 
illustrated in the reign we are about to des- 
cribe. 
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®@ Achilgurh, or ‘the immoveable castle,’ is the name of 
the fortress of the Deorah princes of Aboo and Sirohi, of 


which wonderfulspot I purposein another work to give 
a detailed account. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The pregenant queen of Jeswunt prevented from becoming Sati.— Seven concubines and one Rant 
burn with him.— The Chundravati Rani mounts the pyre at Mundore.—General grief for 
the loss of Jeswunt.—Posthumous birth of Ajit.—Jesunnt’s family and contingent return 
from Cabul to Marwar.—Intercepted by Arungzebe, who demands the surrender of the infant 
Ajit.—The chiefs destroy the females and defend themselves.—Preservation of the infant 
prince.—The Eendos take Mundore.—Expelled.—Arungzebe invades Marwar, takes and 

plunders Jodhpur, and sacks all the large towns.— Destroys the Hindu temples, and com- 
mands the conversion of the Rahtore race.—Impolicy of the measure.— Establishes the 
Jezeya, or tax on infidels. The Rahtores and Seesodias unite against the king.—Events of 
the war from the Chronicle.—The Mairtea clan oppose the entire royal army, but are cut to 
preces.—The combined Rajpoots fight the imperialists at Nadole.—Bheem, the son of the 
Rana, slain.—Prince Akber disapproves the war against the Rajpoots.—Makes overtures. 
Coalition. The Rajpoots declare Akber emperor.— Treachery and death of Tyber Khan. 
Akber escapes, and claims protection from the Rajpoots.—Doorga conducts Prince Akber to 
the Dekhan.—Soning, brother of Doorga, leads the Rahtores.—Conflict at Jodhpur. 

Affair at Sojut.—The cholera morbus appears. - Arungzebe offers peace.— The conditions 
accepted by Soning.—Soning’s death.— Arunyzebe annuls the treaty.—Prince Azim left to 
carry on the war.—Mooslem garrisons throughout Marwar.— The Rahtores take post in the 
Aravali hills. —Numerous encounters.— Affairs of Sojut.— Cherate.—Jytarun.—Rainpur.— 
Palli.—Immense sacrifice of lives—The Bhattis join the Rahtores——~The Mairtea chief 

assassinated during a truce.—LFurther encounters.—Sewanoh assaulted.—The Mooslem 

garrison put to the sword.—Noor Alli abducts the Assani damsels.—Is pursued and killed . 
Mooslem garrison of Sambhur destroyed.—Jhalore capitulutes to the Raypoots. 


“Wen Jeswunt died beyond the Attok, 
his wife, the (future) mother of Ajit, deter- 
mined to burn with her lord, but being in 
the seventh month of her pregnancy, she was 
forcibly prevented by Ooda Koompawut. 
His other queen and seven patras (concubines) 
mounted the pyre; and as soon as the tidings 
reached Jodhpur, the Chundravati queen, 
taking a turban of her late lord, ascended 


the pile at Mundore. The Hindu race was 
in despair at the loss of the support of their 
faith, The bells of the temple were mute: 
the sacred shell no longer sounded at sun- 
rise; the Brahmins vitiated their doctrines 
and learned the Mooslem creed.” 

The queen was delivered of a boy, who 
received the name of Ajit.. As soon as she 
was able to travel, the Rahtore contingent, 
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with their infant prince, his mother, the 
daughters, and establishment of their late 
sovereign, prepared to return to their native 
land. But the unrelenting tyrant, carrying 
his vengeance towards Jeswunt even beyond 
the grave, as soon they reached Delhi, 
commanded that the infant should be surren- 
dered to his custody. ‘“Arung offered to 
divide Maroo amongst them if they would 
surrender their prince; but they replied, 
‘Our country is with our sinews, and these 
With 
eyes red with rage, they left the Awm-khas. 


can defend both it and our lord.’ 


Their abode was surrounded by the host of 
the Shah. In a basket of sweetmeats they 
sent away the young prince, and prepared to 
defend their honour; they made oblations to 
gods, took a double portion of opium, and 
mounted their steeds. Then spoke Rinchor, 
and Govind the son of Joda, and Chundur- 
bhan the Darawut, and the son of Raghoo, 
on whose shoulder the sword had been 
married at Oojein, with tho fearless Bharmul 
the Oodawut, and the Soojawut, Raghoonath. 
‘Let us swim,’ they exclaimed, ‘in the 
ocean of fight. 
and be carried by the Apsaras to the mansions 
of the sun.’ As thus each spoke, Soojah the 
bard took the word: ‘ for a day like this,’ 
said he, ‘ you enjoy your fiefs (puttas), to 
give in your lord’s cause your bodies to the 
sword aud in one mass to gain swarga 
(heaven). As for me, who enjoyed his 
friendship and his gifts, this day will I make 
his salt resplendent. My father’s fame will I 
uphold, and lead the death in this day’s fight, 
that future bards may hymn my praise.’ 
Then spake Doorga, son of Assoh: ‘the teeth 


Let us root up these Asuras, 
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of the Yavans are whetted, but by the 
lightning emitted from our swords, Delhi 
shall witness our deeds; and the flame of our 
anger shall consume the troops of the Shah.’ 
As thus the chiefs communed, and the troops 
of the king approached, the Raj-loca* of their 
late lord was sent to inhabit swarga. Lance 
in hand, with faces resembling Yama,t the 
Then the 
music of swords and shields commenced. 
Wave followed wave in the field of blood. 
Sankara} completed his chaplet in the battle 
fought by the children of Doohur in the 
streets of Delhi. 
thousand of the foe; but his sword failed, and 


Rahtores rushed upon the foe. 


Rutna contended with nine 


as he fell, Rembha§ carried him away. 
Dilloh the Darawut made a gift of life;|| the 
salt of his lord he mixed with the water of 
the field.{ Chundurbhan was conveyed by 
The Bhatti 
was cut piece-meal and lay on the freld 
The faithful 
Oodawut appeared like the crimson lotos; he 


= 


the Apsaras to Chandrapur. 
beside the son of Soortan. 


journeyed to Swarga to visit Jeswunt. Sandoh 
the bard, with a sword in either hand, was in 
the front of the battle, and gained the man- 
sion of the moon.{f Every tribe and every 








* A delicate mode of naming the female part of 


Jeswunt’s family ; the ‘ royal abode’ included his young 
daughters, sent to inhabit heaven (swarga ). 

+ Pluto. 

t ‘The lord of the shell,’ an opithet of Siva, as the 
god of war; his war-trump being a shell (sankh); his 
chaplet (mala), which the Rahtore bard says was in- 
complete until this fight, being of human sculls, 

§ Queen of the Apsaras, or celestial nymphs. 

|) Pope makes Sarpedon say : 

The life that others pay, let us bestow, 
And give to fame what we to nature owe. 

q i. e. blood. 

*# ‘The city of the moon.’ 

ff} The lunar abode seems that allotted for all bards, 
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clan performed its duty in this day's pilgri- 
mage to the stream of the sword, in which 
Doorgadas ground the foe and saved his 
honour.*” 

When these brave men saw that nothing 
short of the surrender of all that was dear to 
1 Rajpoot was intended by the fiend-like 
spirit of the king, their first thought was the 
preservation of their prince; the next to 
secure their own honour and that of their 
late master. The means by which they 
accomplished this were terrific. The females 
of the deceased, together with their own 
wives and danghters, were placed in an 
apartment filled with gunpowder, and the 
torch applied—all was soon over! This 
sacrifice accomplished, their sole thought was 
to secure a niche in that immortal temple, 
which the Rajpoot bard, as well as the great 
minstrel of the west, peoples with “ youths 
For this, 
the Rajpoot’s anxiety has in all ages been 


who died, to be by poets sung.”’ 


so great, as often to defeat even the purpose 
of revenge, his object being to die gloriously 
rather than to inflict death ; assured that his 
name would never perish, but, preserved in 
‘immortal rhyme” by the bard, would serve 
Accord- 
ingly, “the battle fought by the sons of 
Doohureaf in the streets of Delhi,” is one of 


as the incentive to similar deeds, 





who never mention Bhanuwloca, or the ‘ mansion of the 
sun, asa place of reward for them. Doubtless they 
could assign a reason for such a distinction, 

+ This is but a short transcript of the poetic account 
ot this battle, in which the deeds, name, and tribe of 
every warrior who fell, are related. The heroes of 
Thermopyle had not a more brilliant theme for the 
bard, 

t+ Here is another instance of the ancient patronymic 
being broaght in by the bards, and it ig thus they pre- 
serve the names and deeds of the worthies of past days, 


the many themes of everlasting eulogy t 
the Rahtores: and the seventh of Sravan, 
S. 1736 (the second month of the Monsoon 
of A. D. 1680), is a sacred day in the 
calendar of Maroo. 

In the midst of this furious contest, the 
infant prince was saved. To avoid suspicion 
the heir of Maroo, concealed in a basket of 
sweetmeats, was entrusted toa Mooslem, who 
religiously executed his trust aud conveyed 
him to the appointed spot, where he was 
joined by the gallant Doorgadas with the sur- 
vivers who had cut their way through all 
opposition, and who were doomed often to 
bleed for the prince thus miraculously pre- 
served. It is pleasing to find that, if to “the 
leader of the faithful,” the bigotted Arungzebe, 
they owed so much misery, to one (and he of 
humble life,) of the same faith, they owed the 
preservation of their line. The preserver of 
Ajit lived to witness his manhood and the re- 
demption of his birth-right, and to find that 
princes are not always ungrateful; for he was 
distinguished at court, was never addressed 
but as Kaka, or uncle, by the prince; and to 
the honour of his successors be it told, the 
lands then settled upon him are still enjoyed 
by his descendants. 

With the sole surviving scion of Jeswunt, 
the faithful Doorga and a few chosen friends 
repaired to the isolated rock of Aboo, and 
placed him in a monastery of recluses. 
There the heir of Maroo was reared in entire 
ignorance of his birth. Still rumours pre- 
vailed, that a son of Jeswunt lived; that 
Doorga and a few associates were his 





Rao Doohur was one of the earliest Rahtore kings of 
Marwar. 
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guardains; and this was enough for the loyal 
Rajpoot, who, confiding in the chieftain of 
Droonara, allowed the mere name of ‘Dhunn?’ 
(lord) to be his rallying word in the defence 
of his rights. These were soon threatened by 
a host of enemies, amongst whom were the 
Eendos, the ancient sovereigns of Maroo, 
who saw an opening for the redemption of 
their birth-right, and for a short time dis- 
played the flag of the Purihars on the walls of 
Mundore. While the Hendos were rejoicing 
at the recovery of their ancient capital, en- 
deared to them by tradition, an attempt was 
made by Rutna, the son of Umra Sing (whose 
tragical death has been related), to obtain 
the seat of power, Jodhpur. This attempt, 
instigated by the king, proved futile; and 
the clans, faithfulto the memory of Jeswunt 
and the name of Ajit, soon expelled the 
Eendos from Mundore, and drove the son 
of Umra to his castle of Nagore. It was 
then that Arungzebe, in person, led his army 
into Maroo; the capital was invested; it fell 
and was pillaged, and all the great towns in 
the ‘plains of Mairtea, Deedwana, and Rohit, 
shared a The emblems of 
religion were trampled under foot, the 
temples thrown down, mosques were erected 
on their site, and nothing short of the com- 
pulsory conversion to the tenets of Islam of 
every Rajpoot in Marwar, would satisfy his 
tevenge. The consequences of this fanati- 
cal and impolitic conduct recoiled not only 
upon the emperor but his whole race, for it 
roused an opposition to this iron yoke, which 
ultimately broke it in pieces. The emperor 
promulgated that famous edict, the ‘ Jezeya,’ 
against the whole Hindu race, which 
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similar fate. 
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cemented into one compact union all who 
cherished either patriotism or religion. 
It was at this period of time, when the 
Rahtores and Seesodias united against the 


tyrant, that Rana Raj Sing indited that 
celebrated epistle, which 


preceeding part of this work.* 


“ Seventy thousand men,” says the bard,t 
aa Gt ae Sa ithe 

* Vol. I. p. 294. 

t It may be well to exhibit the manner in which the 
poetic annalist of Rajpootana narrates such events, and 
to give them in his own language rather than in an 
epitome, by which not only the pith of the original 
would be lost, but the events themselves deprived of 
half their interest. The character of historic fidelity 
will thus be preserved from suspicion, which could 
scarcely be withheld if the narrative were exhibited in 
any but its native garb. This will also serve to sustain 
the Annals of Marwar, formed from 9 combination of 
such materials, and dispose the reader to acknowledge 
the impossibility of reducing such animated chronicles 
to the sevore style of history. But more than all, it is 
with the design to prove what in the preface of thiy 
work, the reader was compelled to take on credit ; that 
the Rajpoot kingdoms were in no ages Without such 
chronicles ; and if we may not compare them with 
Froissart, or with Monstrelet, they may be allowed to 
compete with the Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and they 
certainly surpass those of Ulster. But we have stronger 
motives than even legitimate curiosity, in allowing the 
bard to tell his own tale of the thirty years’ war of 
Rajpootana ; the desire which has animated this task 
from its commencement, to give a correct idea of the 
importance of these events, and to hold them up as a 
beacon to the present governors of those brave men. 
How well that elegant historian, Orme, appreciates 
their importance, us bearing on our own couduet in 
power, the reader will perceive by reference to his 
Frazments tp. 165), where he says.’ there are no 
states or powers on the continent of India, with whom 
our nation has either connexion or concern, which do 
not owe the origin of their present condition to the reign 
of Arungzebe, or its influence on the refgns of his 
successors,” It behoves us therefore, to make ourselves 
acquainted with the causes, as well as the characters of 
those who occasioned the downfall of our predecessors 
in the sovereignty of India. With this object in viow, 
the bard shall tell his own tale from the birth of Ajit, 
in 8. 1737, to 1767, when he had vanquished al} opposi- 
tion to Arungsebe, and regained the throne of Maroo, . 
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“under Tyber Khan, were commanded to 
destroy the Rajpoot, and Arung followed in 
person to Ajmeer. The Mairtea clan assem- 
bled, and advanced to Pooshkur to oppose 
him. The battle was in front of the temple 
of Varaha, where the swords of the Mairteas, 
always first in the fight, played the game of 
destruction on the heads of the Asuras. 
Here the Mairteas were all slain on the 11th 
Bhadoon, S. 1736. 

“Tyber continued to advance. The in- 
habitants of Moordhur fied to the mountains. 
At Goorah the brothers Roopa and Koombo 
took post with their clan to oppose him ; but 
they fell with twenty-five of their brethren. 
As the cloud pours water upon the earth, so 
did Arung pour his barbarians over the Jand. 
He remained but five days at Ajidoorg 
(Ajmeer), and marched against Cheetore, 
It fell! it appeared as if the heavens had 
fallen. Ajit was protected by the Rana, and 
the Rahtores Jed the van in the host of the 
Seesodias. Secing the of the 
Yavans, they shut up the young prince, like 
a flame confined ina vessel. Delhi-pat 
(the king of Delhi) came to Debarri,* at 
whose pass he was opposed by Koombo, 
Oogursen, and Oodoh, all Rahtores. While 
Arungzebe attacked Oodipoor, Azim was left 
at Cheetore. Then the king learned that 
Doorgadas had invaded Jhalore ; he abandon- 
ed his conquest, and returned to Ajmeer, 
sending Mokurra Khan to aid Beharri at 
Jhalore; but Doorga had raised contributions 
(dind), and passed to Jodhpur, alike forced 
to contribute ; for the son of Indur Sing, on 


Nemes ae te 


* The Cenotaph of these warriors still marks the spot 
where they fell, on the right on entering the portals, 
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the part of the king, now commanded in 
Tricuta (¢riple-peaked mount). Arung Shah 
measured the heavens; he determined to 
have but one faith in the land. Prince 
Akber was sent to join Tyber Khan. Rapine 
and conflagration spread over the land. 
The country became a waste; fear stalked 
triumphant. Providence had willed this 
affliction. The Eendos were put in possession 
of Jodhpur; but were encountered 
Kaitapur and put to the sword by the Cham- 
pawuts. Once more they lost the title of 
Raos of Moordurdes, and thus the king’s in- 
tentions of bestowing sovereignty on the 
Purihars were frustrated on the 13th day of 
Jeit, 8. 1736. 

“The Aravali gave shelter tothe Rahtores. 


From its fastnesses they issued, and mowed 


at 


down entire harvests of the Mooslem, piling 
them in kullas.* Arung had no repose. 
Jhalore was invaded by one body, Sewanoh 
by another of the faithful chiefs of Ajit, whose 
ant daily increased, while Arung’s was 
seldom invoked. The king gave up the war 
against the Rana to sent all his troops into 
Maroo; but the Rana, who provoked the rage 
of Arung from granting refuge to Ajit, sent 
his troops under his own son, Bheem, who 
joined the Rahtores, led by Jndurbhan and 
Prince Akber and 
Tyber Khan advanced upon them, and a 
battle took place at Nadole. The Scesodias 
had the right. The combat was long and 
bloody. Prince Bheem fell at the head of 
Mewarees: he was a noble bulwark to the 


Doorgadas in Godwar. 





* The heaps of grain thrashed in the open field, pre- 
paratory to being divided and housed, are termed Aullas. 
t Oath of allegiance. 
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Rahtores.* 
the Oodawut, performing noble deeds ; and 


Indurbhan was slain, with Jait 


Soning Doorga did wonders on that day, the 
14th Asoj, 8. 1737,” (the winter of A.D. 
1681). 

The gallant bearing of the Rajpoots in 
this unequal combat, their desperate devotion 
to their country and prince, touched the soul 
of prince Akber, who had the magnanimity to 
commiserate the sufferings he was compelled 
to inflict, and to question the policy of his 
father towards these gallant vassals. Ambi- 
tion came to the aid of compassion for the 
suffering of the Rahtores, and tke persecution 
of the minor son of Jeswunt. He opened 
his mind to Tyber Khan, and exposed the 
disgrace of bearing arms in so unholy a 
warfare, and in severing from the crown 
such devoted and brave vassals as the 
Rahtores. Tyber was gained over, and an 
embassy sent to Dvorgadas offering peace, 
and expressing a wish for a conference. 
Doorga convened the chiefs, and disclosed 
the overture ; bunt some suspected treachery 
in the prince, others, selfish views on the 
part of Doorga. To prevent the injurious 
operation of such suspicions, Doorga ob- 
served, that if assent were not given to the 
meeting, it would be attribute to the base 
motive of fear, “ Let us proceed in a body,” 
said he, “to this conference; who ever 
heard ofa cloud being caught ?” They met; 


mutual views were developed ; a treaty was 





©The Mewar chronicle claims a victory for the 
combined Rajpoot army, and relates a singular stratagem 
by which they gained it; but either I have overlooked 
it, or the Raj Vilas does not specify that Prince Bheem, 
son of the heroic Rana Ruj, fell on this day, so glorious 
in the annals of both states.—See Vol. I. p. 300. 


concluded, and the meeting ended by Akber 


waving the umbrella of regality over his 
head, 


established his own weights qnd measures. 


He coined in his own name; he 


The pvisoned intelligence was poured into 
Arung’s ear at Ajmeer; his soul was troubled; 
he had no rest ; he plucked his bread in grief 
when he heard that Doorga and Akber had 
united. Every Rahtore in the land flocked 
to Akber’s standard. The house of Delhi 
was divided, and Govind* again supported 
the Hindu faith. 

The dethronement of the tyrant appeared 
inevitable. The scourge of Rajpoots was in 
their power, for he was almost alone and 
without the hope of succour. But his ener- 
gies never forsook him; he knew the charac- 
ter of his foes, and that on an emergency 
his grand auxiliary, stratagem, was equal to 
anarmy. As there is some variation both in 
the‘Mochul historian’s account of his momen- 
tous transaction, and in the annals of Mewar 
and Marwar, we present the latter verbatim 
from the chronicle. 

“Akber, with multitudes of Rajpoots, 
advanced upon Ajmeer. But while Arung 
prepared for the storm, the prince gave him- 
self up to the women and the song, placing 
We 
are the slaves of fate; puppets that dance 
Tyber allowed himself 
to dream of treason ; it was whispered in his 
ear that if he could deliver Akber to his father, 
high rewards would follow. At might he 
went privily to Arungzebe, and thence wrote 
to the Rahtores: ‘I was the bond of union 
betwixt you and Akber, but the dam which 


* Crishna, 


every thing in hands of Tyber Khan. 


as it pulls the strings. 
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separated the waters has broken down, 
Father and son again are one. Consider the 
pledges, given and received, as restored, 
and depart for your own lands.’ Having 
sealed this with his signet, and dispatched 
a messenger to the Rahtores, he appeared 
Arungzebe to receive the fruit 
of hia. service. But his treason met its 
reward, and before he could say, the 
imperial orders were obeyed, @ blow of 
the mace from the hand of the monarch 
sent his soul to hell. At midnight the 
Derveish messenger reached the Rahtore 
camp; he put the letter into their hand, 
which stated father and son were united ; 
and added from himself that Tyber Khan 
was slain. All was confusion; ; the Rahtores 
saddled and mounted, and moved a coss 
from Akber’s camp. The panic spread to 
his troops, who fled like the dried leaves of 
the sugar-cane when carried up in a whirl 


before 


wind, while the prince was attending to the 
song and the wiles of the wanton.” 

This narrative exemplifies most strongly 
the hasty unreflecting character of the 
Rajpoot, who always acts from the impulse 
of the moment. They did not even send to 
Akber’s camp, although close to their own, 
to inquire the truth or falsehood of the 
report, but saddled and did not halt until 
they were twenty miles asunder. It is true, 
that in these times of peril, they did not 
know in whom to confide: and being 
headed by one of their own body, they could 
not tell how fur he might be implicated in 
the treachery. 

The next dsy they were undeceived by 
the junction cf the prince, who, when made 


acquainted with the departure of his allies, 
and the treason and death of Tyber Khan, 
could scarcely collect a thousand men to 
abide by his fortunes. With these he followed 
his panic-struck allies, and threw himself 
and his family upon their hospitality and 
protection:—an appeal never be made in 
vain to the Rajpoot. The poetic account, by 
the bard Kurnidhan, of the reception of the 
prince by the chivalry of Maroo, is remark- 
ably minute and spirited : —the warriors and 
senators enter into a solemn debate as to the 
conduct to be pursued to the prince now 
claiming sirna (sanctuary), when the bard 
takes occasion to relate the pedigree and 
Each 
chief delivers his sentiments in a speech full 
of information respecting their national 
customs and manners. It also displays a 
good picture of “the power of the swans 
and the necessity of feeding them with pearls,” 
to enable them sing with advantage. The 
council breaks of with the declaration of its 
determination to protect Akber at all hazards, 
and Jaita, the brother of the head of the 
Champawuts, is nominated to the charge of 
protector of Akber’s family. The gallant 
Doorga, the Ulysses of the Rahtores, is the 
manager of this dramatic convention, the 
details of which are wound up with an eulogy, 
in true oriental hyperbole, in the Doric 
accents of Maroo. — | | 
“ Eh! Mata poot esa jin . 
Jessa Doorga-das ~~ 
Band Moordra rakheo 
Bin thamba akhas. 
“Oh mother! produce such sons as 
Doorga-das, who first supported the dam 


renown of the chiefs of every clan. 
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of Moordra, and then propped the 
heavens.” 

This model of a Rajpoot, as wise as he 
was brave, was the saviour of his country. 
To his suggestion it owed the preservation 
of its prince, and to a series of heroic deeds, 
his subsequent and more difficult salvation. 
Many anecdotes are extant recording the 
dread Arungzebe had of this leader of the 
Rahtores, one of which is amusing. The 
tyrant had commanded pictures to be drawn 
of two of the most mortal foes to his repose, 
Sevajiand Doorga: ‘¢ Seva was drawn seated 
on a couch ; Doorga in his ordinary position, 
on horseback, toasting bhawties, or barley- 
cakes, with the point of his lance, on a fire of 
maize-stalks. Arungzebe, at the first glance, 
that fellow 
{meaning Sevaji), but this dog is born to 


exclaimed, ‘I may entrap 
be my bane.’” 

Doorga at the head of his bands, together 
with young Akber, moved towards the 
western extremity of the state, in hopes 
that they might lead the emperor in pursuit 
amongst the sand-hills of the Looni; but the 
wily monarch tried other arts, and first 
attempted to corrupt Doorga. He sent him 
eight thousand gold mohurs,* which the 
Kajpoot instantly applied to the necessities 
of Akber, who was deeply affected at this 
proof of devotion, and distributed a portion of 
it amongst Doorga’s retainers. Arungzebe, 
seeing the futility of this plan, sent a force 
in pursuit of his son, who, knowing he had 
no hope of mercy if he fell into his father’s 
hands, was anxious to place distance between 
them. Doorga pledged himself for his 


*The Mewar chronicle says forty thousand, 
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safety, and relinquished all to ensure it. 
Making over the guardianship of young Ajit 
to his elder brother, Soning, and placing 
himself at the head of one thousand chosen 
men, he turned towards the south. The bard 
enumerates the names and families of all 
the chieftains of note who formed the body- 
guard of prince Akber in this desperate 
undertaking. The Champawuts wero the 
most numerous, but he specifies several of 
the home clans, as the Joda and Mairtea, 
and amongst the foreign Rajpoots, the 
Jadoon, Chohan, Bhatti, Deorah, Sonigurra, 
and Mangulea. 

“The king followed their retreat: his 
troops surrounded the Rahtores; but Doorga 
with one thousand chosen men left the north 
on their backs, and with the speed of the 
winged quitted the camp. Arung continued 
the pursuit to Jhalore, when he found he 
had led on a wrong scent ; and that Doorga, 
with the prince, keeping Guzerat on his 
right, and Chuppun on his left, had made 
good his retreat to the Nerbudda. Rage so 
far got the better of his religion, that he 
threw the Koran at the head of the Almighty. 
In wrath, -he commanded Azim to extermi- 
nate the Rahtores, but to leave Oodipur on 
one side,* and every other design, and first 
secure his brother. The deeds of Camundaf 
removed the troubles of Mewar, as the wind 
disperses the clouds which shade the bright- 
ness of the moon. In ten days after Azim 
marched, the emperor himself moved, leaving 
his garrison in Jodhpur and Ajmeer, Doorga’s 


peewee + serene. 
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* That is, dropped all schemes against it at that 
moment. 


T Candhuj ; epithet of the Rahtores, 
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name was the charm which made the hosts 
of locusts quit their ground.* Doorga was 
the sea-serpent; Akber the mountain with 
which they churned the ocean Arung, and 





made him yield the fourteen gems, one of 


which our religion regained, which is 
Lacshmi, and our faith, which is Dhunnuntari 


the sage. 


“© In fidelity who excelled the Kheechees 
Seo Sing and Mokund, who never left the 


person of Ajit, when his infancy was 
concealed in the mountains of Arbood? to 
them alone, and the faithful Sonigurra, did 
Doorga confide the secret of his retreat. 
The vassals of the Nine Castles of Maroo 
knew that he was concealed ; but where or 
in whose custody all were ignorant. Some 
thought he was at Jessulmeer ; others at 


Beekumpur ; others at Sirohi. The eight 


divisians nobly supported the days of their 


exile ; their sinews sustained the land of 


Mordhur. Raos, Rajas, and MRanas ap- 
plauded their deeds, for all were alike 
enveloped in the net of destruction. In all 
the nine thousand [towns] of Mordhur, 
and the ten thousand of Mewar,t inhabitants 
there were none. Enayet Khan was left 
with ten thousand men to preserve Jodhpur; 
but the Champawut is the Soomer of Maroo, 
and without fear was Doorga’s brother, 
Soning. With Khemkurn the Kurnote, 
and Subhul the Joda, Beejmal the Mahecha, 
Jaitmal Soojote, Kesuri Kurnote, and the 


Joda brethren Seodan and Bheem, and 





insects from the fields they light on. 


f The number of towns and villages formerly consti- 


tating the arondissement.of cach state. 








* Charms and incantations, with music, are had re- 
course to, in order to cause the flight of these destructive 





many more collected their clans and kin, and 
as soon as they heard that the king was 
within four coss of Ajmeer, they blockaded 
the Khan in the city of Joda ; but twenty 
thousand Moghuls came to the rescue. An- 
other dreadful conflict ensued at the gates of 
Jodhpur, in which the Jadoon Kesore, who 
led the battle, and many other chiefs were 
slain, yet not without many hundreds of the 
foe ; the 9th Asar, S. 1737. 

“ Soning carried the sword and the flame 
into every quarter. Arung could neither 
advance nor retreat. He was like the 
serpent the musk-rat, which, if 
liberated, caused blindness ; but if swallow- 
ed, was like poison. Hurnat and Kana 
Sing took the road to Sojut. They sur- 
rounded and drove away the cattle, which 
brought the Asoors to the reseue. A 
dreadful strife ensued; the chief of the 
Asoors was slain, but the brothers and all 
their kin bedewed the land with their blood. 
This the saca of Sojut, was when 1737 ended 
and 1738 commenced, when the sword and 
the pestilence (murri*) united to clear the 
land. 
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@ Murri, or ‘death’ personified, is the name for that 
fearful scourge the spasmodic cholera morbus, whichhas 
caused the loss of so many lives for the last thireen 
yéars throughout India. It appears to have visited India 
often, of which we have given a frightful record in the 
Annals of Mewar in the reign of Rana Raj Sing (See 


Vol I p 303), in S. 1717 or A. D, 1661 (twenty years 


prior to the period we treat of) ; and Orme describes it 
as raging in the Dekhan in A. D, 1684. They had 
likewise a visitation of it within the memory of many 
individuals now living. 

Regarding the nature of this desease, whether epidemic, 
or contagious, and its cure, we are as ignorant Dow as the 
first day of our experience. There have been hundreds 
of conflicting opinions and hypotheses, but none satis- 
factory. In India, nine medical men out of ten, as well 
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“ Soning was the Roodra of the field ; 
Agra and Delhi trembled at his deeds ; he 
looked on Arung as the waning moon. 
The king sent an embassy to Soning ; it was 
peace he desired. He offered the munsub of 
Sath Hazari for Ajit, and what dignities he 
might demand for his brethren—the restora- 
tion of Ajmeer, and to make Soning its 


governor. To the engagement was added, 


‘the punja is affixed in ratification of this 
treaty, witnessed by God Almighty.’* The 
Dewan, Assud Khan, was the negociator, 
and the Avemdi,f who was with him, 
solemnly swore to its maintenance. The 
treaty concluded, the king, whose thoughts 
could not be diverted from Akber, departed 
for the Dekhan. Asud Khan was left at 
Ajmeer, and Soning at Mairta. But Soning 
was a thorn in side of Arungzebe ; he bribed 
the Brahmins, who threw pepper into the 
homa (burnt sacrifice, and secure for Soning 
a place in Sooraj Mandala (the mansion of 


as those non-professional, deny its being contagious. 
At Oodipoor, the Rana’s only son, hermetically sealed 
in the palace against contact, was the first seized with 
the disorder: a pretty strong proof that it was from 
atmospheric communication. He was also the last man 
in Ins father’s dominions likely, from predisposition, to 
be attacked, being one of the most athletic and pru- 
dent of his subjects. I saw him through the disorder. 
We were afraid to administer remedies to the last heir 
of Bappa Rawul, but I hinted to Amurji, who was both 
bard and docter, that strong doses of musk (12 grs. 
cach) might be beneficial, These he had, and I pre- 
vented his having cold water to drink, and also checking 
the insensible perspiration by throwing off the head- 
clothes. Nothing but his robust frame and youth 
made him resist this tremendous assailant. 

*See Vol. I, p. 301, for an explanaiion of the punja— 
and the treaty which preceded this made by Raps Raj 
Sing, the fourth article of which stipulates for term, to 
the minor son of Jeswunt. 

tI know not what officer is meant by the Ar emdi, 
sent to swear to the good faith of the king. 











the sun). The day following the treaty, by 
the incantations of Arung, Soning was no 
more.* 


Asoj the 6th, 8S. 1738. 

Asud sent the news to the king. This 
terror being removed, the king with-drew 
his punja from his treaty, and in joy departed 
for the Dekhan. The death of Soning shed 
gloom and grief over the land. Then 
Mokund Sing Mairtea, son of Kulian, 
abandoned his 
country’s cause. A desperate encounter 
soon followed with the troops of Asud Khan 
near Mairta, in which Ajit the son of 
Beetuldas, who led the fight, was slain, with 
many of each clan, which gave joy to the 
Asoors, but grief to the faithful Rajpoot ; 
on the second day of the bright half of the 
moon of Kartik, S. 1738. 

Prince Azim was left with Asud Khan ; 
Enayet at Jodhpur; and their garrisons 
were scattered over the land, as their tombs 
(ghor) every-where attest. The lord of 
Chunpawut, Simboo Koompawut, now led 
the Rahtores with Oodung Sing Bukshee, 
and Tejsi, the youug son of Doorga, the 
bracelet on the arm of Mahadeva, with Futteh 
Sing and Ram Sing, just return from plac- 
ing Akber safely in the Dekhan, and many 
other valiant Rahtores.t They spread over 
the country even Mewar, sacked Poor- 
Mandil, and slew the governor Kasim 
Khan.” 

These desultory and bloody affrays, though 
they kept the king’s troops in perpetual 


+ His death was said to be effected by incantations. 


munsub and joined his 


‘most probably poison. 


+ Many were enumerated by the bardic chronicler, 
who would deem it sacrilege to omit a single name in 
the page of fame. 
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the ranks of the defenders of Maroo, who 
again took refuge in the Aravali. From 
hence, watching every opportunity, they 
darted on their prey. On one occasion, 
they fell upon the garrison of Jytarun, 
which they routed and expelled, or as the 
chronicle quaintly says, ‘ with the year 
1739 they also fled.” At the same time, 
the post of Sojut was carried by Beejo 
Champawut, while the Jodawuts, under Ram 
Sing, kept their foes in play to the north- 
ward, and led by Oodi-bhan, attacked the 
Mirza Noor Alli at Cheraie: “ the contest 
lasted for three hours; the dead bodies of 
the Yavans lay in the heaps in the Akhara ; 
who even abandoned their Nakarras.” 

“ After the affair of Jytarun, when Oodi 
Sing Champawut, and Mokhim Sing Mairtea 
wore the leaders, they made a push for 
Guzerat, and had penetrated to Kheiraloo, 
wheu they were attacked, pursued, and sur- 
rounded in the hills at Rainpur, by Syed 
Mohammed, the Hakim of Guzerat. All 
night they stood to their arms, In the 
morning the sword rained and filled the cars 
of the Apsaras. Kurrun and Kesuri were 
slain, with Gokuldas Bhatti, with all their 
civil officers, and Ram Sing himself re- 
nounced life on this day.* But the Asoors 
pulled up the reins, having lost many men. 
Palli was also attacked in the month of 
Bhadoon this year 1739; then the game of 
destruction was played with Noor Alli, three 
hundred Rahtores against five hundred of 


* He was one of the gallant chiefs who with Doorga, 
conveyed prince Akber to the sanctuary with the 
Mabrattas, 





alarm and lost them myriads of men, thinned 
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the king’s troops, which were routed, losing 
their leaders, Ufzul Khan, after a desperate 
struggle. 

Balla was hero who drove the Yavan from 
this post. Oodya attacked the Sidi at Sojut. 
Jytarun was again reinforced. In Bysak, 
Mokhim Sing Mairtea attacked the royal 
post at Mairta, slew Syed Ali, and drove 
out the king’s troops.” 

The year 1739 was one of the perpetual 
conflict, of captures and recaptures, in 
which many parties of twenty and thirty on 
each side fell. They afford numerous ex- 
amples of heroic patriotism, in which 
Rahtore blood was lavishly shed ; but while 
to them each warrior was a loss not to be 
replaced, the despot continued to feed the 
war with fresh troops. The Bhattis of 
Jessulmeer came forward this year, and 
nobly shed their blood in seconding the 
effort of the Rahtores in this patriotic war- 
fare, 

In 8. 1740, Azim and Asud Khan joined 
the emperor inthe Dekhan,and Enayet 
Khan was left in command at Ajmeer—being 
enjoined not to rclax the war in Marwar, 
even with setting in of the rains. Mairwarra 
afforded a place of rendezvous for the 
Rahtores, and security for their families. 
Here eleven thousand of best troops of 
Enayet invaded the hills to attack the united 
Jodas and Champawuts, who retaliated on 
Palli, The ancient 
Mundore, which was occupied by a garrison 
under Khwaja Saleh, was attacked by the 
Mandaicha Bhatti and driven out. At 
Bagrie, a desperate encounter took place in 
the month of Bysak when Ram Sing and 


Sojut, and Godwar. 
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Samunt Sing, both Bhatti chiefs fell with 
two hundred of their vassals, slaying one 
thousand of the Moghuls. The Kurumsotes 
and Koompawuts under Anop Sing, scoured 
the banks of the Looni, and put to the sword 
the garrisons of Oosturroh and Gangani. 
Mokhim with his Mairteas, made a descent 
on his patrimonial lands, and drew upon 
him the whole 
Mohammed Alli. 
their own native plans. The Yavan pro- 
posed a and at the 
assassinated the head of the Mairteas, tidings 
of whose death rejoiced the Shah in the 
Dekhan. : 

“At tho beginning of 1741, ncithor strife 
nor fear had abated. Soojan Singh led the 
Rahtores in the south, while Lakha Cham- 
pawut and Kesar Koompawut aided by the 
Bhattis and Chohans, kept the garrison of 
When Soojan was slain, 


force of its governor, 


The Mairteas met him on 


truce, interview 


Jodhpur in alarm, 
the bard was sent to Singram, who held a 
munsub and lands from the king ; he was 
implored to join his brethren ; he obeyed, 
Se- 
wanchaf was attacked, and with Bhalotra 
and Panchbadra were plundered ; while 


and all collected around Singram.* 


the blockaded garrisons were unable to 
aid. An hour before sunset, every gate of 
The Asoors had the 
strong-holds in their power ; but the plains 
resounded with the Ant of Ajit. Oodibhan, 
with his Jodawuts, appeared before Bhadra- 
joon ; he assaulted the foe and captured 


Maroo was shut. 





—— 


*We are not informed of what clan he was, or his 
rank, which must have becn high, 

¢ The track so called, of which Sewanoh is the capital, 

t Oath of allegiance. 
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his guns and treasure. An attempt from 
Jodhpur made to recapture tho trophies, 
added to the triumph of the Joda. 

“ Poordil Khan* held Sewanoh ;_ and 
Nahur Khan Mewatti, Kunari. To attack 
them, the Champawuts convened at Mokul- 
sir. Their thirst for vengeance redoubled 
at the tidings that Noor Alli had abducted 
two young women of the tribe of Assani. 
Rutna led the Rahtores ; they reached 
Kunari and engaged Poordil Khan, who 
was put to the sword with six hundred of 
his men. The Rahtores left one hundred in 
the field that day, the ninth of Cheyt. The 
Mirzat no sooner heard of this defeat than 
he fled towards Thoda, with the Assanij 
damsels, gazing on the manyoes as they ripen- 
ed, and having reached Koochal, he en- 
camped. Subhul Sing, the son of Aiskurn, 
heard it; he took his opium, and though 
the Mirza was surrounded by pillars, the 
dagger of Aiskurn’s son reached his 
heart ; but the Bhattit was cut in pieces, 
The roads were now impassable; the 
Thanas§ of the Yavans were reduced to 
great straits. 

“The year 1742 commenced with the 
slaughter of the king’s garrison at Sambhur 
by the Lakhawuts and Assawuts 3|| while 
from Godwar the chiefs made incursions to 





* It is almost superfluous to remark, even to the mere 
English reader, that whenever he meet the title Khan, 
if indicates a Mahomedan; and that of Sing (lion) a 
Rajpoot, 

T Noor Alli, Mirza is a title only applied to Mogul. 

f As a Bhatti revenged this disgrace, it is probable the 
Assani damsels, thus abducted by the Mirza, were of his 
own race, 

§ Garrisons and military posts. 

§ These are of the most ancient vassalage of Maroo, 
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the gates of Ajmeer. A battle took place | clans assembled. They marched, invested 
at Mairta, where the Rahtores were defeated | Jhalore, when Beharri, left without succour, 
and dispersed ; but in revenge Singram | was compelled to capitulate, and the gate 
burned the suburbs of Jodhpur, and then | of honour (Dhermadwara) was left open to 
came to Dhoonara, where once more the | him. And thus ended 1742. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The clans petition to: see the young Raja.—Doorjun Sal of Kotah joins the Rahtore cause.— 
They proceed to Aboo.—Are introduced to Ajit, who is conveyed to Ahwa, and makes a tour 
to all the chieftainships.—Consternation of Arungzebe.—THe sets up a pretender to Jodhpur.— 
The Raltores and [Haras drive the Imperialists from Marwar.—They carry the war abroad. 
Storm of poor Mandil.— The Hara Prince slain.—Doorgadas returns from the Dekhan.— 
Defeats Sefi Khan, governor of Ajmeer, who is disgraced by the king.—Sefi Khan attempts 
to circumvent Ajit by negociation—His failure and disgrace.—MRebellion in Mewar.— The 
Rahtores support the Rana.—Arungzebe negociates for the daughter of prince Akber left ix 
Marwar.—Ajit again driven for refuge into the hills. —Affair at Beejipoor.— Success of the 
Rahtores.— Arungzebe’s apprehension for his grand-daughter.—The Rana sends the coco-nut 
to Ajit, who proceeds to Oodipoor, and marries the Ieana’s niece.—Negotiations for peace 
renewed.—Terminate—The surrender of the princess.—Jodhpur restored.— Maynanimity 
of Doorgadas.— Ajit takes possession.— Ajit again driven from his capital.—Affictions vf 
the Hindoo race.—A son born to Ajit, named Abhye Sing.—His horoscope.—Battle of 
Droonara.—The viceroy of Lahore passes through Marwar to Guzzerat.—Death of Arung- 
zebe.—Diffuses joy.— Ajit attacks Jodhpur.— Capitulation.—Dispersion and massacre of the 
king’s troops.—Ajit resumes his dominions.—Azim, with the title of Bahadur Shah, mounts 
the throne. —Batile of Agra.—The king prepares to invade Marwar.— Arrives at Ajmeer.— 
Proceeds to Bat Bilaru.—Sends an embassy to Ajit, who repairs to the imperial camp.— 
Reception. Treacherous conduct of the emperor.—Jodhpur surprised.—Ajit forced to 
accompany the emperor to the Dekhan.—Discontent of the Rajas—T hey abandon the king, 
and join Rana Umra at Oodipur.— Triple alliance.—Ajit appears before Jodhpur, which 
capitulates on honourable terms,—Ajit undertakes to replace Raja Jey Sing on the gadi of 
Amber.—Battle of Sambhur, Ajit victorious—Amber abandoned to Jey Sing.— Ajit 
attacks Bikaneer.—Redeems Nagore.— The Rajas threatened by the king — Again unite.— The 
king repairs to Ajmeer.—The Rajas join him.—Receive firmans for their dominions.— Ajit 
makes a pilgrimage to Curu-khetra.—Relections on the thirty years’ war waged by the 
Lahtores against the empire for independence,—Eulogium on Doorgadas. 


“In the year 1743, the Champawuts, | Kurumsotes, and all the assembled clans of 
Koo mpawuts, Oodawuts, Mairteas, Jodas, | Maroo, became impatient to see their sover- 
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eign. They sent for the Kheechie Mokund, 
and prayed that they might but behold him ; 
but the faithful to his trust replied ‘ He,* 
who confided him to me, is yet in the De- 
khan.”— Without the sight of our Lord, 
bread and water have no flavour.” Mokund 
could not withstand their suit. The Hara 
prince Doorjun Sal, having come to their 
aid with one thousand horse from Kotah,t 
they repaired to the hill of Aboo, when on 
the last day of Cheyt 1743, they saw their 
prince. “ As the lotos expands at the sun- 
beam, so did the heart of cach Rahtore at 
the sight of their infant sovereign; they 
drank his looks, even as tho paptya in the 
inonth Asoj sips drops of amrita (ambrosia) 
from the Champa.$ There were present, 
Oodi Sing, Becji-Pal, Tej Sing, Mokund 
Sing, and Nahur son of Huree, all Champa- 
wuts. Raj Sing, Jugcut Sing, Jeit Sing, 
Samunt Sing, of the Oodawuts ;—Ram 
Sing, Futtch Sing, and Kesuri, Koompa- 
wuts. There was also the Oohur chief of 
pure descent,§ besides the Kheechi Mokund, 
the Purahit, the Purihar, and the Jain 
priest, Yati Gyan, Beejy. In a fortunate 
hour, Ajit became known to the world. The 
Hara Rao first made his salutation ; he was 
followed by all Marwar with offerings of 
gold, pearls, and horses. 


* Meaning Doorgadas. 

+ His principal object was to marry the daughter of 
Sujaun Sing Champawut, the sister of the brave Mokund 
Sing, often mentioned in the chronicle. The Kotah 
prince dared not, according to every Rajpoot maxim of 
gallantry, refuse his aid on such occasion; but the 
natural bravery and high mind of Doorjun Sal required 
no stimulus. 

~The Hindoo poet says the Papiya bird becomes 
intoxicated with the flowers, 
§ Aname now lost, 


“ Enayet conveyed the tidings to Arung 
Shah ; the Asoor chief said to the king, ‘if 
without a head, so long they had combated 
him, what could now be expected ? he de- 
manded reinforcements. 

“In triumph they conveyed the youu 
Raja to Ahwa, whose chief made the badhoo* 
with pearls, and presented him with horses ; 
here he was entertained, and here they pre- 
pared the iceka dour. Thence, taking Rae- 
pur, Dilara, and Baroonda in his way, and 
receiving the homage and nuzurs of their 
chicfs, he repaired to Asope, where he was 
entertained by the head of the Koompawuts. 
From Asope he went to the Bhatti fief of 
Lowairoh ; thence to Reah, the chicf abode 
of the Mairteas ; thence to Kewnsir, of the 
Kurmsotes. Each chief entertained their 
young lord, around whom all the clans 
gathered. Then he repaired to Kaloo, the 
abode of Pabhoo Rao Dhandul,f who came 
forth with all his bands ; and at length he 
reached Pokurn, where he was joined by 
Doorgadas from the Dekhan, the 10th of 
Bhadoon 1744. 

“ Enayet Khan was alarmed. He assem- 
bled a numerous array to quoll this fresh 
tumult, but death pounced upon him. The 
king was afflicted thereat. He tried another 
stratagem, and set up a pretended son of 
Jeswunt, styled Mohammed Shah, and offer- 
ed Ajit the munsub of five thousand to sub- 
mit to his authority. The pretender also 
died as he sct out for Jodhpur, and Sujait 





* Waving a brass vessel, filled with pearls, round 
his head. 

+ Pabhoo Rao Rahtore is immortalized by the aid of 
his lance on this occasion; he was of the ancient 
chivalry of Maroo, and still held his allodial domain, 
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Khan was made the governor of Marwar in 
the place of Enayet. Now the Rahtores 
and Haras united, having cleared Maroo of 
their foes, attacked them in a foreign land. 
The garrisons of Maldoora and Poor Mandil 
were put tothe sword, and here tho Hara 
prince was killed by a cannon shot in leading 
the storm. Here they levied eight thousand 


mohurs in contribution and returned to | 
' Ajit, as he arrived at the foot of the pass 


Marwar, while the civil officers and Purohits 
made collections in his country ; and thus 
passed 1744. 
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He addressed a letter to 
him, saying he held the imperial sunnud for 


vention of Ajit. 


the restoration of his paternal domains, but 
that, as the king’s representative, he must 
Ajit marched at the 
head of twenty thousand Rahtores, sending 
in advance Mokund Champawut to observe 
whether any treachery was contemplated. 
The snare was discovered and reported to 


come and receive it. 


beyond the mountains. ‘Let us, however, 
have a sight of Ajidoorg as we are so near,’ 


“The year 1745 commenced with proposals said the young prince, ‘and receive the 


from Sujait Khan to hold Marwar in farm ; | 


he promised one-fourth of all transit duties 
if the Rahtores would respect foreign com- 
merce: to this they agreed. The son of 
Enayet left Jodhpur for Delhi; he had 
reached Rainwal, but was overtaken by the 
Joda Hurnat, who released him both of 
wives and wealth. The Khan fled to the 
Sujah Beg, who 


e? 


Cuchwahas for shelter. 
left Ajmeer to release him, fared no better : 
he was attacked, defeated, and plundered by 
Mokundas Champawut. 

“In 1747, Sefi Khan was Hakim of 
Ajmeer ; Doorga determined to attack him. 
The Hakim took post in the pass which 
defends the road ; there Doorga assailed him, 
and made him fly to Ajmeer. The tidings 
reached the king ; he wrote to the Khan, if 
ho discomfited Doorgadas, he would raise 
him over all the khans of the empire ; if he 
failed, he should send him bracelets,* and 
order Sujait from Jodhpur to supersede 
him. Sefi before abandoning his trust, 


tried to retain his honours by the circum- 


~~ @ A mark of contempt, 


compliments of the khan.’ They moved on 
towards the city, and Scfi Khan had no 
alternative but to pay his obeisance to Ajit. 
To enjoy his distress, one said, ‘let us fire 
the city.’ The Hakim sat trembling for its 
safety and his own; he brought forth jewels 
and horses, which he presented to Ajit. 

“In 1743, the troubles re-commenced in 
Mewar. Prince Umra rebelled against his 
father, Rana Jey Sing, and was joind by 
all his chiefs, The Rana fled to Godwar, 
and at Ganorah collected a force, which 
Umra prepared to attack. The Rana de- 
manded succour of the Rahtores, and all the 
Mairteas hastened to relieve him; and soon 
after Ajit sent Doorgadss and Bugwan, with 
Rinmull Joda, and ‘the eight ranks of 
Rahtores’ to espouse the father’s caufée. 
But the Chondawuts and Suktawuts, the 
Jhalas and Chohans, rather ‘than admit 
foreign interference in their quarrel, thought 
it better to effect a reconcilliation between 
father and son; and thus the Rana was 
indebted to Marwar for the support of his 
throne. 
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“The year 1749 passed in negotiation to 
obtain the daughter of prince Akber, left in 
charge of Doorgadas, for whose honour 
Arungzebo was alarmed, as Ajit was reach- 
ing manhood; Narayndas Koolmbi was the 
and Sefi Khan 


caused all hostilities to cease while it lasted. 


medium of -negotiation, 


‘In 1750, the Mooslem governors of 
Jodhpur, Jhalore, and Sewanoh, combined 
their “forces against Ajit, who was again 
compelled to retreat to the mountains. Akho, 
the Balla, received their attack, but was de- 
feated in the month of Magh. Another com- 
bat was hastened by the wanton slaughter 
of a sandh,* when the Hakim of Chank, 
with all his train, were made prisoners at 
Mokulsir by the Champawut Mokundas. 

“To such straits were the Mooslems put 
in 1751, that many districts paid chouth, 
others tribute, and many tired of this 
incessant warfare, and unable to conquer 
their bread, took service with the Rahtores. 
This year Kasim Khan and Lushkur Khan 
marched against Ajit, who took post at 
Beejipur. Doorga’s son led the onset, and 
the Khan was defeated. With each year 
of Ajit grew the hopes of the Rahtores ; 
while Arungzebe was afflicted at each month’s 
growth of his grand-daughter. Hoe wrote 
to Sujait, the Hakim of Jodhpur, to secure 
his honour at whatever cost ; his applications 
for Akber’s daughter were unwearied. 

“This year the coco-nut studded with 
yems,{ two elephants and ten steeds, all 
richly caparisoned, were sent by the Rana 





nna: 


* One of those pampered bulls, allowed to wander at 
liberty and fed by every one. 


t The coco, the symbol of a marriage offer. 


17 





to affiance the daughter of his younger 
brother, Guj Sing, to Ajit. The present 
was accepted, and in the month of Jeit, the 
prince of the Rahtores repaired to Oodipur, 
where the nuptials were solemnized. In Asar 
he again married at Deolah.* 

“In 1753, 
through Doorgadas, and the protracted res- 
toration of the Sultani obtained the seat of 


negotiations were renewed 


his ancestors for the Jodani. Doorga was 
offered for himself the munsub of five 
thousand, which he refused ; he preferred 
that Jhalore, Sewanchi, Sanchore, and 
Theraud, should revert to his country. Even 
Arung admired the honourable and distin- 
guished treatment of his grand-daughter. 

In Pos 1757,} Ajit regained possession 
of his ancestral abode: on his reaching 
Jodhpur he slew a buffalo at each of its five 
gates. The Shahzada Sooltan led the way, 
Sujait being dead. 

“In 1759, Azim Shah again seized on 
Jodhpur, and Ajit made Jhalore his abode. 
Some of his chiefs now served the foe, some 
the Rana whose hopes were on Eklinga 
alone ; while the lord of Amber served the 
king in the Dekhan. The enormities of the 
Asoors had reached their height ; the sacred 
kine were sacrificed even at Mathoora, 
Pryag, and Okamandel; the Jogis and 


* Pertabgurh Deolah, a small principality grown out 
of Mewar. 

{1 I cannot now call to mind whether this break of 
four years in the chronicle of the bard Kurmidhan occurs 
in the original, or that in translating I left the hiatus 
from their being nothing interesting therein, The 
tyrant was now fully occupied in the Dekhan wars, and 
the Rajpoots had time to breathe. 

{ This Shahzada must have been prince Azim, who 
was nominated viceroy of Guzzerat and Marwar, 
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Byragis invoked heaven for protection, but 
iniquity prevailed as the Hindu strength 
decayed. Prayers were every where offered 
up to heaven to cleanse the land from the 
iniquities of the barbarians.* In this year, 
the month of Magh 1759, the Muttum 
Laggun (the ‘sun in Gemini’), a son was 
born of the Chohani, who was called Abhye 
Sing. (See end of this chapter, for the 
Horoscope of Abhye Sing.) 

“In 1761, Eusoph was superseded by 
Murshid Kuli as Hakim of Jodhpur. On 
his arrival he presented the royal sunnud 
for the restoration of Mairta to Ajit, Koosul 
Sing the Mairtea Sirmor, with the Dhandul 
Gobindas, were ordered to take the charge 
which incensed the son of Indur, (Mohkim 
Sing), who deemed his faithful service 
during his minority overlooked by this pre- 
ference. He wrote to the king to nominate 
him to the command of Marwar, and that 
he would fulfil his charge to the satisfaction 
both of Hindu and Moslem. 

“In 1761, the star of the foe began to 
decline. Moorshid Kuli, the Mogul, was 
relieved by Jaffer Khan. Mokhim’s letter 
was intercepted. He had turned traitor to 
his prince, and joined the king’s troops. 
Ajit marched against them ; he fonght them 
at Droonara ; the king’s troops were defeat- 
ed, and the rebel Kendawut was slain. This 
was in 1762. 

“1763, Ibrahim Khan the king’s lieute- 


* This record of the manifold injuries, civil and 
religious, under which the Hindoo nation groaned, is 
quite akin to the sentiments of the letter of remons- 
trance addressed by Rana Raj Sing to Arungzebe.—See 
Vol, I. p. 296, 


nant* at Lahore, passed through Marwar to 
relieve Azim in the vice-royalty of Guzzerat. 
On the second day of Cheit, the obscure half 
of the moon, the joyful tidings arrived of the 
death of the king.f On the fifth, Ajit took 
to horse ; he reached the town of Joda, and 
sacrificed to the gates, but the Asoors feared 
to face him. Some hid their faces in 
fear, while others fled. ‘The Mirza came 
down, and Ajit ascended to the hall8 o his 
ancestors. The wretched Yavans, now 
abandoned to the infuriated Rajpoots smart- 
ing under twenty-six years of misery, found 
no mercy. In hopeless despair they fled, 
and the wealth which they had amassed by 
extortion and oppression, returned to enrich 
the proprietor. The barbarians, in turn, 
were made captive; they fought, were 
slaughtered and dispersed. Some sought 
sirna (sanctuary), and found it ; even the 
barbarian leader himself threw fear to the 
winds in the uncuncealed sanctuary of the 
Koompawut. But the triumph of the Hindu 
was complete, when, to escape from perdi- 
tion, their flying foes invoked Seeta-Ram 
and Hur-govind, begging their bread in the 
day, and taking to their heels at night. 
The chaplet of the Moolla served to count 
the name of Rana, and a handful of gold 
was given to have their beards removed.t 
Nothing but the despair and flight of the 
‘ Mletcha’ was heard throughout Moordhur. 
Mairta was evacuated, and the wounded 


Mokhim fled to Nagore. Sojut and Palli 





@ He is called the swmdi, or ‘son-in-law of the king. 
t 6th Cheit 8. 1763. The 28th Zekaud. 

{The Rajpoots gave up beards the better to distin- 
guish them from the Mooslems. 
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were regained, and the land returned to the 
Jodani. Jodgurh was purified from the 
contaminations of the barbarian with the 
water of the Ganges and the sacred Toolsi, 
and Ajit received the tiluk of sovereignty. 

Then Azim marched from the south and 
Moazim from the north. At Agra a mighty 
battle for empire took place between the two 
Asoors, but Allum* prevailed and got the 
throne. The tidings soon reached the king, 
that Ajit had plundered his armies in Maroo 
and taken possession of the ‘cushion’ of his 
fathers. 

‘The rainy season of 1764 had vanished, 
the king had no repose; he formed an army 
and came to Ajmeer. Then Huridas, the son 
of Bugwan, with the Oohur and Mangalea 
chiefs,f and Rutna the leader of the Ooda- 
wuts, with eight hundred of their clan, en- 
tered the castle and swore to Ajit, that what- 
ever might be his intentions, they were re- 
solved to maintain the castle to the death. 
The royal army encamped at Bai Bilara, 
and Ajit prepared for the storm ; but the 
king was advised to try peaceful arts, and 
an overture was made, and the messenger 
was sent back to the king accompanied by 
Nahur Khan. The embassy returned bearing 
the royal firman to Ajit; but before he would 
accept it, he said he would view the royal 
army, and on the first day of Phalgoon he left 
the hill of Joda and reached Beesilpur. Here 
he was received by a deputation from the 
King, headed by Sujait Khan, son of the 


© Shah Allum, who assumed the title of Bahadur 


Shah, on mounting the throne. 

t The Mangalea is a branch of the Ghelotes, severed 
from the original stem in the reign of Bappa Rawal 
eleven centuries ago. 


Khankhanan, accompanied by the Raja of 
Badoria and Rao Boodh Sing of Boondi :— 
the place of meeting was Peeper, That night 
passed in adjusting the terms of the treaty. 
The ensuing morn he marched forward at 
the head of all the men of Maroo; and at 
Anundpur the eyes of the king of the bar- 
barians (AMletcha) fell on those of the lord 
of the earth. He gave him the title of Te 
Bahadur.” But fate decreed that the city 
of Joda was coveted by the king ; by stealth 
he sent Mairab Khan to take possession, 
accompanied by the traitor Mohkim. Ajit 
burned with rage when he heard of this 
treachery, but he was compelled to dissimu- 
late and accompany Allum to the Dekhan, 
and to serve under Kambuksh. Jey Sing 
of Amberf was also with the king, and had 
a like cause for discontent, a royal garrison 
being placed in Amber, and the gadi ot 
the Raja bestowed on his younger brother, 
Beejoy Sing. Now the army rolled on like 
a sea overflowing its bounds. As soon as 
the kine crossed the Nerbudda,{ the Rajas 
executed their designs, and without saying 
a word, at the head of their vassals retro- 
graded to Rajwarra. They repaired to 
Oodipur, and wero received by Rana Umra 
with rejoicing and distinction, who advanced 
to conduct them to his capital. Seated to- 
gether, the Chaori waving over their heads, 
they appeared like the TJriuna.§ Bramha, 
Vishna and Mahesa. 


From this hour the 

















* ¢The warrior’s sword.’ 

} This is the Mirza Raja, Jey Sing ;—the posterior 
Jey Sing had epithet Sowae. 

{ The Mooslem historian mentions in Vol. I. p 310, 
that Bahadur was then en route to. Lahore. 

§ Tri-anga, the ¢riple-bodied, or tri-murti, 
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fortunes of the Asoors sunk, and virtue 
again began to shew herself.* From Oodi- 
pur the two Rajas passed to Marwar. They 
reached Ahwa, and here the Champawut 
Singram, son of Oodibhan, spread the foot- 
carpet (pug-moonda) for his lord. 

“The month of Sawan 1765 set in, 
and the hopes of the Asoor expired. 
Mairab was in consternation when he heard 
that Ajit had returned to his nativo land. 
On the 7th the hall of Joda was surroun- 
ded by thirty thousand Rahtores. On the 
12th the gate of honour was thrown open 
to Mairab; he had to thank the son of 
Aiskurnt for his life. He was allowed an 
hgnourable retreat, and Ajit once more 
entered the capital of Maru. 

‘‘ Jey Sing encamped upon tho banks of 
tho Soor Sagur; but a princo without a 
country, ho was unhappy. But as soon as 
tho rains were passed, Ajmal, the sanctuary 
of the Cuchwaha, proposed to reinstate him 
in Amber. When conjoined they had 
reached Mairta, Agra and Delhi trembled. 
When they arrived at Ajmecr its governor 
sought sirna with the saint,t and paid the 
contributions demanded. Then, like the 
falcon, Ajit darted upon Sambhur ; and here 
the vassals of Amber repaired from all 
quarters to the standard of their lord. 
With twelve thousand men, the Syed ad- 
vanced along the edge of the salt lake, to 


encounter Ajmal. The Kumpawut led the 


Ripererormnian 





of the intermarriage which took place on this occasion 
of the Rajpoot triple alliance.—See Vol, I, p. 310 

} Doorgadas, who recommended the acceptance of the 
proffered capitulation. 

¢ The shrine of Khwaja Kcotub, 


* The brad of Maroo passes over the important fact 
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charge; a desparate battle ensued ; 
Hussein, with six thousand men, lay on the 
field, while the rest took to flight and sought 
refuge in tho castle.* His lieutenant, the 
Purihar, chief pandoo,t here fell into the 
hands of Ajit ; he then felt he had recovered 
Mundore. On intelligence of this history, 





the Asoors abandoned Amber, and haviug 
placed a garrison in Sambhur, in the month 
of Megsir, Ajit restored Jey Sing to Amber, 
and having prepared to attack Bikancer. Ajit 
committed the adminstration of all civil 
affairs to the faithful Raghonath Bindarri, 
with the title of Dewan. He was well 
qualified, both from his experience in civil 
affairs and from his valour as a soldier. 

“In Bhadoon of the year 1766, Arungzebe 
put to death Kambuksh,{ and Jey Sing 
entered into negotiations with tho king. 
Ajit now went against Nagore ; but Indur 
Sing being without resource, came forth 
and embraced Ajit’s feet, who bestowed 
Ladnoo upon him asa heritage. But this 
satisfied not him who had been the lord of 
Nagore, and Indur carried his complaints to 
Delhi.§ The 
threats reached the Rajas, who deemed it 
They met at Koleo 


king was enraged—his 


safo again to re-unite. 


@ Although the Marwar chronicler takes all the credit 
of this action, it was fought by the combined Rajpoots 
of the alliance. Vol. I. p. 311-12. 

t Pandoo is the squire, the shield-bearer, of Rajpoots. 

t{ Kambuksh was the child of the old age of the 
tyrant Arungzebe by a Rajpoot princess. He appears 
to have held him in more affection than any of his other 
sons, as his letter on his death-bed to him testifies, 
See Vol. I p. 293. 

§ Indur Sing was the son of Umra, the eldest brother 
of Jeswunt, and the father of Mohkim, who, being 
disappointed of the government of Mairta, deserted to 
the king, 
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near Didwanah, and the king soon after 
reached Ajmeer. Thence he sent his firmans 
and the punja as terms of friendship to the 
Rajas: Nahur Khan, chelah of the king, 
was the bearer. They were accepted, and 
on the 1st Asar both the Rajas repaired to 
Hero the king received them 
graciously, in the face of the world ; to 
Ajit he presented the sunnud of the Nine 
Castles of Maroo, and to Jey Sing that of 


Amber. Having taken leave of the king, 


Ajmeer. 


the two Rajas went on the purbh to the 
sacred lake of Pooshkur. [ere they sepa- 
rated for their respective domains, and 
Ajit reached Jodhpur in Sawun 1767. In 
this year he married a Gor Rani, and 
thus quenched tho feud caused by Arjoon, 
who slew Umra Sing in the Aum-khas.* 
Then he went on a pilgrimage to Curukhet, 
tho field of battle of the Mahabharat, and 
made his the fountain of 


ablutions in 


Bhisma.t Thus 1767 passed away. 


11 ernie 


* This is another of the numerous instances of con- 


tradictory feclings in the Rajpoot character, Umra, 
elder brother of Jeswunt, was banished Marwar, lost 
his birth-right, and was afterwards slain at court as 
already related. His son, Indur Sing, and grandson 
Mohkim, from Nagore, which they held in separate 
grants from the king, never forgot their title as elder 
branch of the family, and eternally contested their 
claim against Ajit. Still, asa Rahtore, hc was bound 
to avenge the injuries of a Rahtore, even though his 
personal foe.—Singular inconsistency ! 

+ There isan anecdote regarding the fountain of 
this classic ficld of strife, the Troad of Rajasthan, 
which well exemplifies the superstitious belief of the 
warlike Rajpoot, The emperor Bahadur Shah was 
dosirous to visit this scene of the exploits of the heroes 
of antiquity, stimulated, no doubt, by his Rajpootni 
queen, or his mother, also of this race. He was seated 
under a tree which shaded the sacred fount, named 
after the great leaders of the Curus, his queen by his 
side, surrounded by kanats to hide them from profane 
eyes, when a valture perched upon the tree with a bone 
in its beak, which falling in the fountain, the bird set 
up @ scream of laughter. The king looked up in as- 


TR 


Here let us for a while, suspend the 
narrative of the chronicler, and take a re- 
trospective glance at the transactions of 
the Rohtores, from the year 1737, the 
period of Raja Jeswunt’s death at Kabul, 
to the restoration of Ajit, presenting a 
continuous conflict of thirty years’ duration. 
In vain might we search the annals of any 


other nation for such inflexible devotion 
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tonishment, which was greatly increased when the 

vulture addressed him in human accents, saying, “ that 
in a former birth she was a -/ogini, and was in the field 

of slaughter of the great ma, whence she flew away 
with the dissevered arm of onc of its mighty warriors 

with which she alighted on that very tree, that the arm 

was encumbered with a ponderous golden bracelet, in 
which, as an amulet, were sct thirteen brilliant sym- 

bols of Siva, and that after devouring the flesh, she 
dropped the bracelet, which fell into the fountain, and 

it was this awakened coincidence which had caused 
“the scream of laughter.” We must suppose that this, 
the pulchara of the ficld of slanghter, spoke Sanscrit 
or i's dialect, interpreted by his Rajpoot queen, In- 
stantly the pioneers were commanded to clear the 
fountain, and behold the relic of the Mahabharat, with 
tho symbolic emblems of the god all-perfect ! and so 
large were they, that the emperor romarked they would 
answer excellently well for ‘slaves of the carpet.’ The 
Hindu princes then present, among whom werc the 
Rajas Ajit and Jey Sing, were shocked at this levity, 

and each entreated of the king ono of the phallic 
symbols. The Mirza Raja obtained two, and both are 
yet at Jeipoor, one in the Temple of Silla Devi, (1) the 
other in that of Govinda. Ajit had one, still preserved 
and worshipped at the shrine of Girdhari at Jodpoor. 
My old tutor and fricnd, the Yati Gyanchandra, who 
told the story while he read the chronicles as I trans- 
lated them, has often scen and made homage to all the 
three relics. There is one, he believed, at Boondi or 
Kotah, and the Rana by some means obtained another, 
They are of pure rock crystal, and as cach weighs some 
pounds, there must have been giants in the days of the 
Bharat, to have supported thirteen in one armlet. 
Homer’s heroes were pigmies to the Curus, whose brace- 
let we may doubt if Ajax could have lifted. My vener- 
able tutor, though liberal in his opinions, did not chose 
to dissent from the general belief, for man, he said, had 
beyond a doubt greatly degenerated since the heroic 
ages, and was rapidly approximating to the period, the 
immediate forerunner of a universal renovation, when 
only dwarfs would creep over the land. 

(1) The goldess of arms, their Tallas, 
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as marked the Rahtore character through 
this period of strife, during which, to use 
their own phrase, “hardly a chieftain died 
on his pallet.” Let those who deem the 
Hindu warrior void of patriotism read the 
rude chronicle of this thirty years’ war; 
let them compare it with that of any other 
country, and do justice to the magnanimous 
Rajpoot. This narrative, the simplicity 
of which is the best voucher for its authen- 
ticity, presents an uninterrupted record 
of partriotism and disinterested loyalty. 
It was a period when the sacrifice of these 
principles was rewarded by the tyrant king 
with the highest honour of the state ; nor 
are we without instances of the temptation 
being too strong to be withstood: but they 
are rare, and serve only to exhibit, in more 
pleasing colours, the virtues of the tribe 
which spurned the attempts at seduct:on. 
What a splendid example is the heroic 
Doorgadas of all that constitutes the glory 
of the Rajpoot! Valour, loyalty, integrity, 
combined with prudence in all the difficul- 
ties which surrounded him, are qualities 
which entitle him to the admiration which 
his memory The 
temptations held out to him were almost 
irresistible: not merely the gold, which he 
and thousands of his brethren would alike 
have epurned, but the splendid offer of 
power in the proffered ‘munsub of 
five thousand,’ which would at once have 
lifted him from his vassal condition to an 
equality with the princes and chief nobles 
of the land. Doorga had, indeed but to 
name his reward; but, as the bard justly 
says, he was ‘amolac, ‘beyond all price, 
‘unoko,’ unique. ‘Note even revenge, so 


continues to enjoy. 


or 





Teams 


dear to the Rajpoot, turned him aside 
The foul 
assassination of his brother, the brave 
Soning, effected through his enemies, made 


from the dictates of true honour. 


no alteration in his humanity when- 
ever the chance of war placed his foe in 
his power; and in this, his policy se- 


conded his virtue. His chivalrous con- 
duct, in the extrication of prince Akber 
from inevitable destruction had he fallen 
into his father’s hands, was only surpassed 
by his generous and delicate behaviour to- 
wards the prince’s family, which was left 
in his care, forming a marked contrast to 
that of the enemies of his faith on similar 
occasions. The virtue of the grand-daugh- 
ter of Arungzebe, in the sanctuary (sizna) 
of Droonara,* was in far better keeping 
than in the trebly-walled harem of Agra. 
Of his energetic mind, and the control he 
exerted over those of his confiding brethren, 
what a proof is given, in his preserving the 
secret of the abode of his prince throughout 
the six first years of his infancy! But, to 
conclude our eulogy in the words of their 
bard: he has reaped the immortality des- 
tined for good deeds; his memory is che- 
rished, his actions are the theme of constant 
praise, and his picture on his white horse, 
old, yet in vigour, is familiar amongst the 
collections of portraits of Rajpootana. t 

But there was nota clan, or family, that 
did not produce men of worth in this pro- 
tracted warfare, which incited constant emu- 
lation ; and the bards of each had abun- 
dant materials to emblazon the pages of 


their chronicles. To the recollection of 





@ Doorga’s fief on the Looni, 
t See Vol, I, p, 801. 
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these, their expatriated descendants allude | lineal descendant of the prince, whose history, 
in the memorial* of their hardships from the | has just been narrated. We now resume the 
cruel policy of the reigning chief, the last | narrative in the language of the chronicle. 


HOROSCOPE OF RAJA ABHYE SING. 


In the janam-patri, or horoscope of Abhye Sing (referred to in p, 66) ; the 4th, 7th, 8th 10th, 11th, 
and 12th houses donote the destinies of the heir of Ajit. In the 4th we have the monster Raho, the 
author of eclipses. Of the 7th or house of heirs, the Moon and Venus have taken possession ; of the 8th, or 
house of strife, the Sun and Mercury. In the 10th is Ketoo, brother of Rahoo, both signs of evil portent, 
Mars rides in the house of fate, while Saturn and Jupiter are togethcr in the abode of sovereignty. Like 
that of every man living, the horoscope of the heir of Maroo is filled with good and evil: could the Jotishi, 
ur astrological seer, have put the parricidal sign in the house of destiny, he might have claimed some merit 
for superior intelligence, Those who have ever consulted any works onthis foolish persuit, will observe that. 
the diagrams of the European astrologers are cxact copies of the Hindu, in proof of which I have inserted 
this : to trace darkness as well as light from the East, 
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* See Vol. Loy. 148. ; 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ajit commanded to reduce Nahn and the rebels of the Sewalue mountains.— The emperor dies. 
Civil wars.—Ajit nominated viceroy of Guzzerat.— Ajit commanded to send his son to 
court.-Daring attack on the chief of Nagore, who is slain. —Retaliated.— The king’s army 
invades Marwar.—Jodhpur invested —Terms.—Abye Sing sent to court.—Ajit proceeds 
to Delhii—Coalesces with the Syed ministry of the king.—Gives a daughter in marmage to 
the emperor—Returns to Jodhpur.—Repeal of the Jezoya—Ajit proceeds to his viceroyalty 
of Guzzerat.—Settles the province.—Worships at Dwarica.—Returns to Jodhpur.— The 
Syeds summon him to court.—The splendour of his train.—Leagues with the Syeds.— The 
emperor visits Ajit.—Portents.—Husein Alli arrives from the Dekhan.— Consternation of 
the opponents of the Syeds and Ajit.—Ajit blockades the palace with his Rahtores.—The 
emperor put to death.— Successors.—Mohammed Shah.—He marches against Amber. - Its 
Raja claims sanctuary with Ajit.— Obtains the grant of Ahmedabad.—Returns to Jodhpur. 
Ajit unites his daughter to the Prince of Amber.—The Syeds assassinated.— Ajit warned 
of his danger.—Seizes on Ajmeer.—Slays the governor.—Destroys the mosques, and re- 
establishes the Hindu rites.—Ajit declares his independence—Coins in his own name. 
Establishes weights and measures, and his own courts of justice.—Vixes the gradations of 
vank amongst his chiefs——Lhe Imperialists invade Marwar.—Abhye Sing heads thirty 
thousand Rahtores to oppose them.—The king's forces decline battle—The Rahtores 
ravage the Imperial provinces.—Abhye Singh obtains the surname of ‘ Dhonkul’ or ea- 
terminator.— Returns to Jodpur.—Battle of Sambhur.— Ajit gives sanctuary to Choramun 
Jat, founder of Bharatpur.—The emperor puts himself at the head of all his forces to 
avenge the defeat of Sambhur.—Ajmeer invested.—Its defence.—Ajit agrees to surrender 
Ajmeer.—Abhye Sing proceeds to the imperial camp.—His reception—His arrogant 
bearing.—Murder of Ajit by his son.—Injidelity of the bard.—Blank leaf of the Raj 
Roopaca, indicative of this event.—Extract from that chronicle—Funeral  rites.—Six 
queens and fifty-eight concubines determine to become Satis.—Expostulations of the Nazir, 
bards, and purohits.—They fail.—Procession,~ Rite concluded.—Reflexions on Ayit’s 
life and history. 


‘¢In 1768 Ajit was sent against Nahn “In 1769 Shah Allum went to heaven. 
and the chiefs of the snowy mountains, | The torch of discord was lighted by his 
whom he reduced to obedience. Thence he | sons, with which they fired their own 
went ta the Ganges, where he performed | dwelling. Azim Ooshawn was slain, and 
his ablutions, and in the spring he returned | the umbrella of royalty waved over the 
to Jodhpur. head of Moiz-oo-deen, Ajit sent the Bin- 
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darri Kaimsi to the presence, who returned 
with the sunnud of the vice-royalty of 
Guzerat. In the monthof Megsir 1769, 
he prepared an army to take possession 
of the Satra-sches,* when fresh dissensions 
broke out in the house of the Chagitai. 
The Syeds slew Moiz-oo-deen, and Feroch- 
sear became king. Zoolfecar Khan was 
put to death, and with him departed the 
strength of the Moguls. Then the Syeds 
became headstrong. Ajit was commanded 
to send his son, Abhya Sing, now seven- 
teen years of age, with his contingent, to 
court; but Ajit having learned that the 
traitor Mokund was there and in great 
favour, sent a trusty band, who slew him 
even in the middle of Delhi, This daring 
act brought the Syed with an army to 
Jodpur. Ajit sent off the men of wealth 
to Sewanoh, and his son and family to 
the desert of Rardurroh.f The capital 
was invested, and Abhya Sing demanded 
as a hostage for the conduct of Ajit, who 
was also commanded to court. To neither 
was the Raja inclined, but the advice of 
the Dewan, and still more of Kesar the 
bard, who gave as a precedent the instance 
of Rao Ganga when invaded by the Lodi, 
Dowlut Khan, who entrusted his affairs 
to his son Maldeo, was unanimously ap- 
proved.t Abhya Sing was recalled from 
Rardurroh, and marched with Hosein Alli 
to Delhi, the end of Asar 1770. The heir 
of Maroo received the munsub of five 
thousand from the king. 

* The ‘seventeen thousand’ towns of Guzerat. 

} The tract west of the Looni. 

t{ They slur over the most important demand—a 


daughter to wife to the king— it is at thig Ajit hesitates, 
and for which the precedent is given, 


19 


“ Ajit followed his son to the court, then 
held at Delhi. There the sight of the altars 
raised over the ashes of chiefs who had 
perished to preserve him in his int ancy, 
kindled all his wrath, and he meditated 
revenge on the whole house of Timoor. 
Four distinct causes for displeasure had 
Ajmal :— 

“1st. The Noroza ;* 

“2nd. The compulsory marriage of their 
daughters with the king ; 

“3rd. The killing of kine ; 

“4th. The Jezeya, or capitation tax.” 

Here we must interrupt the narrative, in 
order to supply an important omission of 
the bard, who slurs over the hardest of the 
conditions demanded of Ajit on the invasion 
of the Syed, viz., the giving a daughter to 
Ferochsear, the important political results 
of which are already related in the first part 
of this work.$ This compulsory marriage 
only aggravated Ajit’s desire of vengeance, 
and he entered into the views of the Syeds 
with the true spirit of his father ; obtaining 
meanwhile, as the price of coalition, the 
compliance with the specified demands, 
besides others of less moment, such as “ that 
the bell for prayer should be allowed to toll 
in the quarters of the city allotted to the 
Rajpoots, and that their temples should be 
held sacred; and last, but not least, the 
agorandisement of his hereditary dominions,” 
Let us again recur to the chronicle. | 

“In Jeit 1771, having secured all his 
wishes, Ajit left the court, and with the 
renewed patent as Viceroy of Guzerat, 





# See Vol. I. p. 266, 
t Described Vol, I. p. 291, 
t Vol. I, p. 312, 
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returned te Jodpur. Through Kaimai, his 
minister, the jezeya was repealed. The 
Hindoo: race owed eternal obligation to the 
Mor (crown) of Mordhur, the sanctuary of 
princes in distress. 

“In 1772, Ajit prepared to visit his 
government: Abhya Singh accompanied his 
father. He first proceeded to Jhalore, 
where he passed the rainy season. Thenco 
he attacked the ‘ Mewasso .* first Neemuj, 
which he took, when the Deoras paid him 
tribute.  Feeroz Khan advanced from 
Palhanpur to meet him. The Ran of 
Therad paid a lack of rupees. Cambay was 
invested and paid; and the Koli chief, 
Kemkurn, was reduced. From Patun, 
Sukta the Champawut, with Beejo Bindarni, 
sent the year preceding to manage the pro- 
vince, came forth to meet him. 

“Tn 1773, Ajit reduced the Jhala of 
Hulwud, and Jam of Noanuggur, who paid 
as tribute three lacs of rupees, with twenty- 
five choice steeds; and having settled the 
province, he worshipped at Dwarica, and 
bathed in the Gomtee.t Thence he returned 
to Jodpur, where he learned that Indur Sing 
had regained Nagore; but he stood not 
before Ajit. 


their retreats; and in the present instance the bard 
alludes to the ‘ Mewasso’ of the Deoras of Sirohi and 
Aboo, which has annoyed the descendants of Ajit to this 
hour, and has served to maintain the independence of 
this Chohan tribe. 

+ This is all in the district of Oka (Oka-mandaila), 
where the Badhails fixed themselves on the migration of 
Sevaji from Canouj. It would have been instructive had 
the bard deigned to have given us any account of the 
recognition which this visit occasioned, and which 
beyond a doubt caused the ‘books of Chronicles and 
Kings’ to be opened and referred to. 
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“The year 1774 had now arrived. The 
Syeds and their opponents were engaged 
in civil strife. Hosein Alli was in the 
Dekhan, and the mind of Abdoolla was 
alienated from the king. Paper on paper 
came, inviting Ajit. He marched by Nagore, 
Mairta, Poshkur, Marote, and Sambhur, 
whose garrisons he strengthened, to Delhi. 
From Marote he sent Abhya Sing back to 
take care of Jodpur. The Syed advanced 
from Delhi to meet the Dhunni (lord) of 
Marwar, who alighted at Aliverdi’s serai. 
Here the Syed and Ajit formed a league, to 
oppose Jey Sing and the Moguls, while the 
king remained like a snake coiled up in a 
closed vessel. To get rid of their chief 
opponent, Zoolfecar Khan, first 
determined. 

“When the king heard that Ajit had 
reached Delhi, he sent the Hara Rao Bheem 
of Kotah, and Khandowran Khan to intro- 
duce him to the presence. Ajit obeyed. 
Besides his own Rahtores, he was accompani- 
ed by Rao Bishen Sing of Jessulmer, and 
Puddum Sing of Derawul, with Futteh 
Sing, a noble of Mewar, Maun Sing 
Rahtore, chief of Seeta Mhow, and the 


was 


| Chunderawut, Gopal of Rampura, besides 
| Oodi Sing of Kundaila, Sukut Sing of 


* Mewaseo is aterm given to the fastnesses in the | 
mountains, which the aboriginal tribes, Kolis, Meenas, 
and Mairs, and not unfrequently the Rajpoots, make | 


Munohurpur, Kishen of Kulchipur, and 
many others.* The meeting took place at 
the Moti Bagh. The king bestowed the 
Munsub of Heft Hazeri (seven thousand 
horse) on Ajit, and added a crore of dams to 
his rent-roll. He presented him with the 





@ This list well exemplifies the tone now assumed by 
the Rahtores; but this grand feudal assemblage was in 
virtue of his office of viceroy of Guzerat. Each and all 
of these chieftainships the author is as familiar with as 
with the pen he now holds, 
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insignia of the Mahi Moratib, with elephants 
and horses, a sword and dagger, a diamond 
aigrette (Sirpech) and plume, and a double 
string of pearls, Having left the presence, 
Ajit went to visit Abdoolla Khan. The 
Syed advanced to meet him, and his recep- 
tion, with his attendants, was distinguished. 
They renewed their determination to stand 
or fall together. Their conference caused 
dismay to the Moguls, who lay in ambush 
to put Ajit to death. 

“Qn the second day of the bright moon 
of Pos, 1775, the king honoured Ajit with 
a visit. Ajit seated the king on a throne 
formed of bags of rupees to the amount of 
one lack,* and presented elephants, horses, 
and all that was precious. In the month of 
Falgoon, Ajit and the Syed went to visit 
the king ; and after the conference wrote 
to Hosein Alli revealing their plans, and 
desiring his rapid march to unite with them 
from the Dekhan. Now the heavens as- 
sumed portentous appearances ; the desat 
was red and fiery; jackasses brayed un- 
usually ; dogs barked; thunder rolled 
without a cloud; the court, late so gay, 
was now Sad and gloomy ; all were forebod- 
ings of change at Delhi. In twenty days, 
Hossein reached Delhi; his countenance 
was terrific; his drum, which now beat 
close to the palace, was the knell of falling 
greatness. He was accompanied by myriads 
of horse. Delhi was enveloped in the dust 
raised by his hostile steeds. They encamped 
in the north of the city, and Hosein joined 
Ajit and his brether. The trembling king 
sent congratulations and gifts; The Mogul 





* £10,000 to £12,000. 
+ Omen of the quarter. 
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chiefs kept aloof in their abodes ; even as 
the quail cowers in the grass when the 
falccn hovers over it, so did the Moguls when 
Hosein reached Delhi. The lord of Amber 
was like a lamp left without oil. ‘ On the 
second day, all convened at Ajit’s tents, on 
the banks of the Jumna, to execute the plans 
now determined upon. Ajit mounted his 
steed ; at the head of his Rahtores, he mar- 
ched direct to the palace, and at every post 
he placed his own men: he looked like the 
fire destined to cause pralaya.* When the 
sun appears darkness flies; when the oil 
fails the lamp goes out: so is it with crowns 
and kings, when good faith and justice, the 
oil that feeds their power, is wanting. The 
crash which shivered the umbrella of Dehli 
reverberated throughout the land. The 
royal treasuries were plundered. None 
amidst the Moguls came forward to rescue 
their king (Ferochsear), and Jey Sing fled 
Another 
king was set up, but in four months he was 
seized with a distemper and died. Then 
Dowlaht was placed on the throne. But 
the Moguls at Delhi set up Neko Shah at 
Agra,and Hosein marched against them, 
leaving Ajit and Abdoolla with the king.t 
Jn 1776, Ajit and the Syed moved from 
Delhi; but the Moguls surrendered Neko 
Shah, who was confined in Selimgurh. At 
this time the king died, and Ajit and the 
Syeds made another, and placed Mahomed 


from the scene of destruction. 





* The final doom. + Ruffch-ool Dowla, 

¢ This is both minutely and faithfully related, and 
fu'ly as much so as the Mahomedan record of this black 
dced. We have already (Vol. I. p. 316.) described it, 
and given a translation of an autograph letter of the 
prince of Amber, written on this memorable day, The 
importance of the transaction, as well as the desire to 
shew the Bardic version, will justify its repetition, 
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Shah on the throne. 
destroyed, and many were made to flourish, 
during the dethronement of kings by Ajit. 
With the death of Ferochsear Jey Sing’s 
views were crushed, and the Syeds deter- 
mined to punish him. The lord of Amber 
was like water carried ina platter.* The 
king reached the Durgah at Sikri, in pro- 
gress to Amber, and here the chieftains 
sought the strna (sanctuary) of Ajit. They 
said the Khoorm was lost if he protected 
them not against the Syeds. Even as Krish- 
na saved Arjoon in the Bharat, so did Ajit 
take Jey Sing under his protection. He sent 
the chiefs of the Champawuts and his minis- 
ter to dispel his fears; they returned with 
the lord of Amber, who felt like one who had 
escaped tho doom (prelaya). Ajit placed 
one monarch on the throne, and saved ano- 
ther from destruction. The king bestowed 
upon him the grant of Ahmedabad, and 
gave him permission to visit his home. With 
Jey Sing of Amber, and Bood Sing Hara 
of Boondi, he marched for Jodpoor, and in 
the way contracted a marriage with the 
daughter of the Shekhawut chief of Muno- 
hurpoor. In the month of Ashin, he rea- 
ched Jodagir, when the lord of Amber 
encamped at Soor Sagur, and the Hara Rao 
north of the town. 

“The cold season had fled ; the spring 
(Sussunt) approached. The peacock was 
intoxicated with the nectar-drops distilled 
from the sweet blossomed ama (mango) ; the 
rich sap exuded; the humming-bees clus- 
tered round the flowers ; new leaves budded 
forth ; songs of joy resounded ; the hearts 


Many countries were 





i In allusion to his vacillation, for which the ‘Mirza 
Baja’ was notorious, 








of gods, men, and women expanded with 
mirth. It was then the lord of Amber was 
bedecked in saffron robes, to espouse the 
‘ virgin of the sun’ (Surya Kumari), the child 
of Ajit. On this he had consulted the Cham- 
pawuts, and according to ancient usage, the 
Ad-Purdhan, or chief minister, the Koom- 
pawut: likewise the Bindarri Dewan, and 
the Guru. But were I to dwell on these 
festivities, this book would become too large ; 
I therefore say but little | 

‘The rains of 1777 set in, and Jey Sing 
and Bood Sing remained with Ajit, when 
a messenger arrived with tidings that the 
Moguls had assassinated the Syeds, and were 
now on the watch for Ajit. He drew his 
sword, and swore he would possess himself 
of Ajmer. He dismissed the lord of Amber. 
In twelve days after Ajit reached Mairta. 
In the face of day he drove the Moslem 
from Ajmer and made it his own. He slew 
the king’s governor and seized on Tarra- 
gurh.* Once more the bell of prayers was 
heard in the temple, while the bangt of the 
Mesjid was silent. Where the Koran was 
read, the Puran was now heard, and the 
Mandira took the place of the Mosque. The 
Kazi made way for the Brahmin, and the 
pit of burnt sacrifice (homa) was dug, where 
the sacred kine were slain. He took pos- 
session of the salt lakes of Sambhur and 
Didwanoh, and the records were always 
moist with inserting fresh conquests. Ajit 
ascended his own throne; the umbrella of 
supremacy he waved over his head. He 
coined in his own name, established his own 


guz (measure), and seer (weight), his own 


* The Star Fort, the castle of Ajmer. 
t The call to prayer of the Mooslem, 
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courts of justice, and a new scale of rank for 
his chiefs, with nalkees and mace-bearers, 
nobuts and standards, and every emblem of 
sovereign rulc, Ajmalin Ajmer, was cqual 
to Aspati in Delhi.* The intelligence spread 
over the land; it reached even Mecca and 
Tran, that Ajit had exalted his own faith, 
while the rites of Islam were prohibited 
throughout the land of Maroo. 

“In 1778, the king determined to regain 
Ajmer. Te gave the command to Mozuffur 
who in the rains advanced towards Marwar. 
Ajit entrusted the conduct of this war to 
his son, the ‘ shield of Maroo,’ tho ‘ fearless’ 
(Abhya), with the eight great vassals, and 
thirty thousand horse ; the Champawuts on 
the right, the Koompawuts on the left, while 
the Kurumsotes, Mairteas, Jodas, Hendos, 
Bhattis, Sonigurras, Kheechies, 
Dhonduls and Gvugawuts,t composed the 
main body. At Amber, the Rahtores and 
imperialists came in sight; but Mozuffer 
disgraced himself, and retired within that 
city without risking an cncounter. Abhya 


Deoras, 





1s 





@ This exact imitation of the manners of the impcrial 
court is still strictly maintained at Jodpore. The ac- 
count of the measures which followed the possession of 
Ajmer is taken from the chronicle Surya Prakas; the 
only part not entirely translated from the Raj Rooepac 
Akheat. Ajmal is a license of the poct, where it suits 
his rhyme, for Ajit. Aspati, ‘lord of steeds,’ is the com- 
mon epithet applicd to the emperors of Delhi. It is, 
however, but the second degree of paramount power— 
Gujpati ‘lord of elephants,’ is the first. 

t The two latter tribes are amongst the most ancient 
of the allodial chicftains of the desert; the Dhonduls 
being descendants of Rao Gango: the Gogawuts, of the 
famous Goga the Chohan, who defended the Sutleje in 
the earliest Moslem invasion recorded. Both Goga and 
his steed Jowadia are immortal in Rajasthan. The 
author had a chestnut Cattiawar, called Jowadia; he 
was perfection, and a picce of living fire when mounted, 
scorning every pace but the antelope’s bounds and 


eurvets. 
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Sing, exasperated at this display of pusil- 
lanimous bravado, determined to punish the 
king. He attacked Shahjehanpur, sacked 
contributions on Patun 


Narnol, levied 


(Tuarvati) and Rewari. He gave the vil- 
lages to the flames, and spread conflagration 
and consternation even to Aliverdi’s Serai. 
Delhi and Agra trembled with affright ; the 
Asoors fled without their shoes at the deeds 
of Abhya, whom they styled Dhonkul, ‘ the 
exterminator. He returned by Sambhur 
and lLudhana, and here he married the 
daughter of the chief of the Naroocas.* 
“In 1779, Abhya Sing remained at Sam- 
bhur, which he strengthened, and hither his 
father Ajit came from Ajmer. The meeting 
was like that between ‘ Kasyapa and Surya ;’ 
for he had broken the bow of Mozuffur and 
made the Hindubappy. The king sent his 
Chelah, Nahur Khan, to expostulate with 
Ajit; but his language was offensive, and 
the field of Sambhur devoured the tiger lord 
(Nahur Khan) aud his four thousand fol- 
The son of Choramun the Jat,t 
now claimed sanctuary with Ajit. Sick of 
these dissentions, the unhappy Mahomed 
Shah determined to abandon his crown, and 
retire to Mecca. But determined to revenge 
the death of Nahur Khan, he prepared a for- 
midable army. He collected (the contin- 
gents of) the twenty-two Satraps{ of the 
empire, and placed at their head Jey Sing 
of Amber, Hyder Kooli, Eradut Khan 
Buneush, &c. In the month of Srawun 
(July), Taragurgh was invested; Abhya 


lowers. 





* One of the great clans of Amber; of whom more 


hereafter. 
+ Founder of the Bhurtpore state. 


+ The Bycesa, or ‘ twenty-two’ viceroys of India. 
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Sing marched out and left its defence to 


Umra Sing. It had held out four months, 
when through the prince of Amber (Jey 
Sing), Ajit listened to terms, which were 
aworn to on the Koran by the nobles of the 
king ; and he agreed to surrender Ajmer. 
Abhya Sing then accompanied Jey Sing to 
the camp. 1t was proposed that in testi- 
mony of his obedience he should repair to 
the presence. The prince of Amber pledged 
himself ; but the fearless (AbAya) placed his 
hand on his sword, saying, ‘this is my 
surety !’ ” 

The heir of Marwar was received by the 
king with the utmost honour ; but being 
possessed of a double portion of that arro- 
gance which forms the chief characteristic 
of his race, (more especially of the Rahtore 
and Chohan, from which he sprang), his 
reception nearly produced at Delhi a repeti- 


tion of the scence recorded in the history of 


bis ancestor Umra at Agra. Knowing that 
his father held the first place on the king’s 
right hand, he considered himself, as his re- 
presentative, entitled to the same honour ; 
and little heeding the unbending etiquette 
of the proudest court in the world, he un- 
ceremoniously hustled past all the dignitaries 
of the state, and had even ascended a step 
of the throne, when, checked by one of the 
nobles, Abhya’s hand was on his dagger, and 
but for the presence of mind of the monarch 
“who threw his own chaplet round his 
neck” to restrain him, the Divan would have 


been deluged with blood. 


We shall now drop the chronicles, and in 


recording the murder of Ajit, the foulest 
crime in the annals of Rajasthan, exemplify 
the mode in which their poetic historians 














gloss over such events. It was against Ajit’s 
will that his son went to court, as if he had 
a presentiment of the fate which awaited him, 
and which has been already circumstantially 
related.* 


this narrative is chiefly compiled, were too 


The authors from whose records 


polite to suffer such a stigma to appear in 
their chronicles, § written by desire’ and 
under the eye of the parricide, Ajit’s succes- 
sor. The Surya Prakas merely says, “ at 
this time Ajit went to heaven ; but affords no 
indication of the person who sent him there. 


The Laj Loopaca, however, not bold enough 


to avow the mysterious death of his prince, 
yet too honest altogether to pass it over, 
has left an expressive blank leaf at this 


part of his chronicle, certainly not accident- 
al, as it intervenes between Abhya Sing’s 
reception at court, and the incidents fol- 
lowing his father’s death, which I translate 
verbatim, a8 they present an excellent pic- 
ture of the results of a Rajpoot potentate’s 
demise. 

“ Abhya, a second Ajit, was introduced to 
the Aspati ; his father heard the news and 
rejoiced. But this world is a fable,—a lie. 
Time will sooner or later prey on all things, 
What king, what raja can avoid the path 
leading to extinction? The time allotted 
for our sojourn here is predetermined ; pro- 
long it we cannot. The decree penned by 
the hand of the Creator is engraven upon 
each forehead at the hour of birth. Neither 
addition nor subtraction can be made. Fate 
(honhar) must be fulfilled. It was the com- 
mand of Govinda,f that Ajit (the Avatar of 


Indra) should obtain immortality, and leave 


% 


See Vol. I. p. 587. 
t The sovereign judge of mankind, 
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* his renown in the world beneath. Ajit, so 
long a thorn in the side of his foe, was re~ 
moved to Paraloca.* He kept afloat the 
faith of the Hindu, and sunk the Moslem 
in shame. In the face of day, the lord of 
Maroo took the road which leads. to Paradise 
(Vaicoonta). Then dismay seized the city ; 
each looked with dread in his nciahbour’s 
face as he said, our sun has set!’ But when 
the day of Yama-rajt arrives, who can re- 
tard it? 
in the mansion of Himalaya?{ Harchund 


Were not the five Pandus enclosed 


escaped not the universal decree; nor will 
gods, ‘men, or reptiles avoid it, not even V2- 
crama or Karna; all fall before Yama. How 
then could Ajit hope to escape ? 

“On Asar, the 13th, the dark half of the 
moon of 1780, seventeen hundred warriors 
of the cight ranks of Maroo, for the last time 
marched before their lord.§ They placed 
his body in a boat,|} and carried him to the 
pyre,] made of sandal wood and perfumes, 
But 


this is a subject of grief: how can the bard 


with heaps of cotton, oil, and camphor. 


enlarge on such a theme? The Nazir went 
to the Rawula** and as he prononnced the 
words ‘ [tao sidaoe,’ the Chohani queen, with 
sixteen damsels in her suite, came forth: 
* This day,’ said she, ‘is one of joy; my race 
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* «The other world ;’ lit, ‘another place.’ 
t ‘Lord of hell’ 

{ Him ‘ice,’ and alya, * an abode.’ 

§ Both head and feet are uncovered in funeral pro- 
cessions. 

|| Zd est a vehicle formed like a boat, perhaps figura- 
tive of the sail crossing the ‘Voiturna,’ or Styx of the 
Hindu, 

4 For the mode of conveying princes to their final 
abode, I refer the Reader to a description at vol, I. p. 
152, Trans. Royal Asiatic Society. 

** The queen’s palace, 


shall be illustrated ; our lives have passed 
together, how then can I leave him ?* 

“ Of noble race was the Bhattiani queen, 
a scion (sakha) of Jessul, and daughter of 
Birjung. She put upa prayer to the Lord 
who wields the discus. ‘With joy I accom- 
pany my lord; that my fealty (sati) may 
be accepted, rests with thee.” In like man- 
ner did the Guzelle (Mirgavati) of Dera- 
wul,t and the Tuar queen of pure blood,§ 
the Chaora Rani,|| and her of Shekhavati, 
invoke the name of Heri, as they deter- 
mined to join their lord. For these six 
queens death had no terrors ; but they were 
the affanced wives of their lord: the cur- 
tain wives of affection, to the number of 
fifty-eight, determined to offer themselves 
a sacrifice to Agni. ‘ Such another oppor- 
tunity,’ said they ‘can never occur, if we 
survive our lord; disease will seize and 
make usa prey in our apartments. Why 
then quit the society of our lord, when at 
all events we must fall into the hands of 
Yama, for whom the human race is but a 
mouthful? Lect us leave the ironage (Kal- 
yuga) behind us. ‘Without our lord, even 
life is death,’ said the Bhattiani, as she 
bound the beads of Toolsi round her neck, 
and made the dilac with earth from the 
Ganges. While thus cach spoke, Nathoo, 
the Nazir,** thus addressed them: ‘ This is 


 masinaements 
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* This is the lady whom Ajit married in his non-age, 
the mother of the Parricide. 

+ Crishna. 

t Ancicut capital of the Bhattis. 

§ Descended from the ancient dynasty of the Hindu 
kings of Delhi, 

y Iribe of the first dynasty of Anhulwara Pattun. 

€| The fire. 


** The Nazir (a Moslem epithet) has the charge of 
the harem, 
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no amusement; the sandal-wood you now 


anoint with is cool: but will your resolu- 
tion abide, when you remove it with the 
flames of Agni? When this scorches your 
tender frames, your hearts may fail, and the 
desire to recede will disgrace your lord’s 
memory. Ieflect, and remain where you 
are. You have lived like Jndrani,* nursed 
in softness amidst flowers and perfumes ; the 
winds of heaven never offended you, far less 
the flames of fire.’ But to all his arguments 
they replied : ‘ The world we will abandon, 
but never our lord.’ They performed their 
ablutions, decked themselves in their gayest 
attire, and for the last time made obcisance 
to their lord in his car. The ministers, the 
bards, the family priests (Purohits), in turn, 
expostulatod with them. The chief queen 
(Patrani) the Chohani, they told to indulge 
her atfection for her sons, Abhya and Bukh- 
ta; to feed the poor, the needy, the holy, 
and lead a life of roligious devotion. The 
queen replicd: ‘ Koonti, the wife of Pandu, 
did not follow her lord ; she lived to see the 
greatness of the five brothers, her sons; but 
This life 


is @ vain shadow ; this dwelling one of sor- 


were her expectations realized ? 


row ; let us accompany our lord to that of 
firc, and there close it.’ 

[he drum sounded; the funeral train 
moved on; all invoked the name of Heri.t 





* The queen of heaven. 

+ Heri Crishna is the mediator and preserver of the 
Hindu Triad ; his name alone is invoked in the funeral 
rites. (See Vol. I, page 418.) The following extract 
from Dr. Wilkin’s translation of the Geeta_will best 
disclose his attributes :—Crishna speaks : 

“Tam the journey of the good ; the comforter; the 
creator; the witness; the resting-place ; the asylum ; 
and the friend. Iam generation and dissolution ; the 

place where all things are deposited, and the inexhausit- 
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Charity was dispensed like falling rain, while 
the countenances of the queens wero radiant 
as the sun. From heaven Uma* looked 
down ; in recompense of such devotion she 
promised they should enjoy the society of 
As 
the smoke, emitted from the house of flame, 


Ajit in each successive transmigration. 


ascended to the sky, the assembled multi- 
tudes shouted Khaman! Khaman! ‘well 
done{ well done!’ The pile flamed like a 
voleano; the faithful queens laved their 
bodies in the flames, asdo the celestials in 
the lake of Mansarwar.t They sacrificed 
their bodies to their lord, and illustrated the 
races whence they sprung. The gods above 
exclaimed, ‘ Dhun Dhunt Ajit! who main- 
tained the faith, 
Asuras.’ Savitri, Gouri, Sarasvati, Gunga, and 


and overwhelmed the 


Gomti§ united in doing honour to these 
years, three 
months, and twenty-two days, was the space 
of Ajit’s existence, when he went to inhabit 
Amrapoora, an immortal abode !” | 


faithful queens. Forty-five 


Thus closed the career of one of the most 
distinguished princes who ever pressed the 
‘cushion’ of Maroo ; a career as full of inci- 
dent as any life of equal duration. Born 
amidst the snows of Cabul, deprived at his 
birth of both parents, one from grief, the 
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ible soul of all nature. I am death and immortality ; 
1 am never-failing time; the preserver, whose face is 
turned on all sides. Iam all grasping death; and 1 
am the resurrection of those who are about to die,” 

* A name of Doorga, the Hindu Juno. 

T The sacred lake in Thibet, 

¢ Dhun is ‘riches,’ but is here used in the sense of 
glory; so that riches and glory are synonimous in term 
with the Hindu, as in practice in the west ; the one 
may always command the other, at least that species of 
it for which nine-tenths of mankind contend, and are 
satisfied with obtaining, 

§ Colestial queens, 
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other by suicidal custom ; saved from the 
Herodian cruelty of the king by the heroism 
of his chiefs, nursed amidst the rocks of 
Aboo or the intricacies of the Aravulli un- 
til the day of danger passed, he issued forth, 
still an infant, at the head of his brave 
clans, to redeem the inheritance so iniqui- 
tously wrested from him. In the history of 
mankind there is nothing to be found pre- 
senting a more brilliant picture of fidelity, 
than that afforded by the Rahtore clans in 
their devotion to their prince, from his birth 
until he worked out his own and his coun- 
try’s deliverance. It is one of those events 
which throw a gleam of splendour upon the 
dark picture of feudalism, more prolific per- 
That of the 
Rajpoots, indeed, in which consanguinity is 
superadded to the other reciprocalties which 
bind a feudal body, wears the more engag- 


haps in crime than in virtue. 


ing aspect of a vast family. How aftecting 1s 
the simple language of these brave men, 
while daily shedding their blood for a prince 
whom, until he had attained his seventh 
year, they had never beheld! ‘“ Without 
the sight of our Jord, bread and water have 
no flavour.’ And how successfully does 
the bard pourtray the joy of these stern 
warriors, when he says, “as the lotus ex- 
pands at the sun-beam, so did the heart 
of each Rahtore at the sight of their in- 
tant sovereign ; they drank his looks even 
as the pepaya in the month of Asoj sips 
the drops of amrita (ambrosia) from the 
Champa.” 

The prodigality with which every clan 
lavished its blood, through a space of six- 
and-twenty years, may in part be learned 
from the chronicle ; and in yet more forcible 


21 


language from the cenotaphs scattered over 
the country, erected to the manes of those 
who fell in this religious warfare. Were 
other testimony required, it is to be found 
in the annals of their neighbours and their 
conquerors ; while the traditional couplets of 
the bards, familiar to every Rajpoot, embalm 
the memory of the exploits of their fore- 
fathers. 

Ajit was a prince of great vigour of mind - 
as well as of frame. Valour was his inheri- 
tance; he displayed this hereditary quality 
at the early age of eleven, when he visited 
his enemy in his capital, displaying a oour- 
tesy which can only be comprehended by a 
Rajpoot. Amongst the numerous desultory 
actions, of which many occurred every year, 
there were in which the whole 
strength of the Rahtores was led by their 
prince. The battle of Sambhur, in 8. 1765, 
fought against the Syeds, which ended in 
an union of interests, was one of these; 
and, for the rest of Ajit’s life, kept him in 
close contact with the court, where he might 
have taken the lead had his talent for intri- 
gue been commensurate with his boldness. 
From this period until his death, Ajit’s agen- 
cy was recognized in all the intrigues and 
changes amongst the occupants of Timoor’s 
throne, from Ferochsear to Mahomed. He 
inherited an invincible hatred to the very 
name of Moslem, and was not scrupulous 
regarding the means by which he was likely 
to secure the extirpation of a race so inimi~ 
cal to his own. Viewing the manifold rea- 


several 


sons for this hatred, we must not scrutinize 
with severity his actions when leagued 
with the Syeds, even in the dreadful catas- 
trophe which overwhelmed Feroehsear, to 
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whom he owed the: two-fold duty of fealty 


and consanguinity. 

There is one stain on the memory of Ajit, 
which, though unnoticed in the chronicle, 
ja too well ascertained to be omitted in a 
summary of his character, more especially 
as it illustrates that of the nation and of the 
times, and shews the loose system which 
holds such governments together. The 
heroic Doorgadas, the preserver of his in- 
fancy, the instructor of his youth, the guide 
of his manhood, lived to confirm the pro- 
verb, * put not thy faith in princes.” He, 
who by repeated instances of exalted self- 
denial, had refused wealth and honours that 
might have raised himself from his vassal 
condition to an equality with his sovereign, 
was banished from the land which his in- 
tegrity, wisdom, and valour had preserved. 
Why, or when, Ajit loaded himself with this 
the fact 
was incidentally discovered in scarching a 


indelible infamy was not known ; 


collection of original newspapers written 
from the camp of Bahadoor Shah,* in one 
of which it was stated, that “ Doorgadas 
was encamped with his household retainers 
on the banks of the Peshola Lake at Oodi- 
poor, and receiving daily five hundred rupees 
for his support from the Rana; who when 
called on by the king (Bahader Shah) to 
surrender him, magnanimously refused.” Im- 
agining that Ajit had been compelled to this 
painful sacrifice, which is not noticed in the 
annals, the compiler mentioned it toa Yats 
deeply versed in all the events and transac- 


reeanres a 


* Discovered by the Author amongst the Rana's 
archieves. 
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Aware of the circum- 
stance, which is not overlooked by the bards, 
he immediately repeated the couplet com- 
posed on the occassion : 

“ Doorga, des-sa kar—jea 

Gola, Gangani !” 

“ Doorga was exiled, and Gangani given 
to a slave.” 

Gangani, on the north bank of the Looni, 
was the chicf town of the Kurnote fief, of 
which clan Doorga was the head. It is 
now attached to the Khalisa, or fisc, but 
whether recently, or ever since Doorga, we 
know not. The Kurnotes still pay the last 
rites to their dead at Gangani, where they 
have their cenotaphs (chehiris), Whether 
that of the noble Doorga stands there tu 
serve as a memorial of princely ingratitude, 
the writter cannot say ; but the portrait of 
the hero, in the autumn of his days, as given 
me by the last lineal descendant of Ajit, is 
alrcady before the reader.t Well may we 
repeat, that the system of fendality is the 
parent of the most brilliant virtues and the 
darkest crimes! Here, a long life of un- 
interrupted fidelity could not preserve Door- 
ga from the envenomed breath of slander, 
or the serpent-tooth of ingratitude: and 
whilst the mind revolts at the crime which 
left a blank leaf in the chronicle, it is in- 
voluntarily carried back to an act less atro- 
cious, indeed, than one which violates the 
laws of nature, but which in diminishing 
none of our horror for Abhya Sing, yet 


lessons our sympathy for the persecutor of 
Doorgadas. 


aT 








* Vol. I. p, 301. 
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The parricidal murder of Ajit, the cause of the destruction of Marwar.—The parricide, Abhya 


Sing, invested as Raja by the emperor's own hand.—He returns from court to Jodpoor.— 
His reception.—He distributes gifts to the bards and priests.—The bards of Rajpootana.— 
Kurna, the poetic historian of Marwar.— Studies requisite to form a Bardai.—Abhya Sing 
reduces Nagore.—Bestows tt in appanage upon his brother Bukhta. Reduces the turbulent 
allodialists —Commanded to court.—Makes a tour of his domain.—Seized by the small- 
nox.— Reaches the court.— Rebellion of the viceroy of Guzerat, and of prince Jungali in the 
Dekhan. Picture of the Mogul court at this time.—The beera of foreign service against 
the rebels described.— Refused by the assembled nobles.—Accepted by the Itahtore prince.— 
He visits Ajmer, which he garrisons. —Meeting at Pooshkur with the Raja of Amber.—Plan 
the destruction of the empire—At Mairta is joined by his brother Bukhi Sing.— Reaches 
Jodpoor.— The kher, or feudal levies of Marwar, assemble.— Consecration of the guns.— 
The meenas carry off the cattleof the train —Rajpoot contingents enumerated.—Abhya 
reduces the Meena strong-holds in Siroht.— The Sirohi prince submits, and gives a daughter 
in marriage as a peace-offering.— The Sirohi contingent joins Abhya Sing.—Proceeds against 
Ahmedabad.—Summons the viceroy to surrender.—Rajpoot council of war.—Bakhia claims 
to lead the van.— The Rahtore prince sprinkles his chiefs with saffron-water.—Sirbullund’s 
plan of defence.—His guns manned by Europeans. His body-yuard of European muske- 
teers.— The storm.— Victory gained by the Rajpoots.—Surrender of Sirbullund. He is sent 
prisoner to the emperor.— Abhya Sing governs Guzerat.—Rajpoot contingents enumerated.— 
Conclusion of the chronicles, the Raj Roopaca and Surya Prakés.—Abhya Sing returns to 
Jodpoor.— The spoils conveyed from Guzerat. 


The parricidal murder of Ajit is accounted 
the germ of destruction, which, taking root 
in the social edifice of Marwar, ultimately 
Bitter has been the fruit 
of this crime, “even into the third and 
fourth generation” of his unnatural sons, 
whose issue, but for this crime, would in all 
human probability have been the most 
potent princes in India, able single-handed 
to have stopped Mahratta agerandisement. 

“Tt was in 1781 (says the bard), Ajit went 
to heaven. With his own hand did the em- 


rent it usunder. 


peror Mahomed Shah put the teeka on the 
forehead of Abhya Sing, girded him with 
the sword, bound the toorah on his head, 
placed a dagger set with gems in his girdle, 
and with Chaoris, Nobuts, and Nakarras, 
and many valuable gifts, invested the young 
prince in all the dignities of his father. Even 
Nagore was resumed from the sonof Umra 
and included in his sunnud. With these 
marks of royal favour, he took leave of the 
court, and returned to his paternal domi- 
nions. From village to village, as he 
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journeyed homeward, the kullas was raised 
on the head.* When he reached Jodpoor, 
he distributed gifts to all his chiefs, and to 
the Bardais (bards) and Charuns, and lands 
to the family priests (Purohits).” 

A day at the court of the desert king, re- 
lated in the phraseology of the chronicle, 
would be deemed interesting as a picture of 
manners. It would also make the reader 
more familiar with Kurna, the most cele- 
brated bardin the latter days of Iajpoot 
independence: but this must be reserved 
for an equally appropriate vehicle,t and we 
shall at present rest satisfied with a slight 
sketch of the historian of Maroo. 

Karna-Kavya, or simply Kurna, who 
traced his descent from the last household 
bard of the last emperor of Canouj, was at 
once a politician, a warrior, and a scholar, 
and in each capacity has left ample proofs 
of his abilities. In the first, he took a dis- 
tinguished part in all the events of the civil 
wars; in the second, he was one of the few 
who survived a combat almost without 
parallel in the annals even of Rajpoot chival- 
ry ; and asa. scholar, he has left us, in the 
introduction to his work,{ the most instruc- 
tive proof, not only of his inheriting the 
poetic mantle of his fathers, but of the course 
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* The kullas is a brazen vessel, of household use. 
A female of each family, filling one of these with water, 
repairs to the house of the head of the village, when, 
boing all convened, they proceed in a body to meet the 
person to whom thcy render honour, singing the 
suhailea, or ‘song of joy.’ The presenting water is a 
token of homage and regard, and one which the author 
has often had paid to him, especially in Mewar, where 
every village met him in this way. 

+ I hope some day to present a few of the works of 
the great bard Chund, with a dissertation on the Bar- 
dais, and all the ‘sons of song.’ 

} Entitled the ‘Surya Prakas,’ of 7,500 stanzas, 
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he pursued for the maintenance of its lustre. 
The bare enumeration of the works he had 
studied evinces that there was no royal road 
to Parnassus for the Rajpoot ‘ Kaviswar,’™ 
but that, on the contrary, it was beset with 
difficulties not a little appalling. The mere 
nomenclature of works on grammar and his- 
torical epics, which were to be mastered ere 
he could hope for fame, must have often 
made Kurna exclaim, “How hard it is to 
climb the steeps” on which from afar he 
viewed her temple. Those who desire to 
see, under a new aspect, an imperfectly 
known but interesting family of the human 
race, will be made acquainted with the quali-« 
fications of our bardic historians, and the 
particular course of studies with fitted Kur- 
na “to sit iu the gatet of Jodagir,” and 
add a new book to the chronicles of its 
kings. 

These festivities of a new reign were not 
of long duration, and were succeeded by 
warlike preparations against Nagore, which, 
during the contentions between Ajit and the 
emperor, had been assigned to the descen- 
dant of the ancient princes of Mundore, 

‘When Ajmer was invested by the collec- 
tive force of the empire,t Eradut Khan 
(Bungush), collector of the Jezeya,§ took 





@ Kaviswar, or Kavya-iwara, ‘lord of verse,’ from 
Kavya, ‘ poesy, and iswara, ‘ lord.’ 

+ The portal of the palace appears to have been the 
bard’s post. Pope give the same position to his historic 
bards in ‘the Temple of Fame :’ 

Full in the passage of each spacious gate, 

The sage historians in white garments wait ; 
Grav'd o’er the seats the form of Time was found, 
His scythe remov’d, and both his pinions bound. 

¢ In the original, “ by the byeesa,’’ the ‘ twenty-two,’ 
meaning the collective force of the twenty-two scobah: 
dars, or ‘satraps of the provinces,’ 

§ Capitation-tax, 
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the Eendo by the arm, and seated him in 
Nagore.* But as soon as the Hoolif was 
past, the ‘ Avatars of Jowala-mookhr{ were 
consecrated: goats were sacrificed, and the 
blood, with oil and vermilion, was sprinkled 
upon them, The tenta were moved out. Hear- 
ing this, Rao Indra produced the imperial pa- 
tent, with the personal guarantee of Jey Sing 
of Amber. Abhye hceded not, and invested 
Nagore ; but Indra left his honour and his 
castle to the Fearless,§ who bestowed it on 
Bukhta his brother. He received the con- 
gratulations of Mewar, Jessulmer, Bikaner, 
and Amber, and returned to his capital 
amidst the rejoicings of his subjects. This 
was in S, 1781. 

‘In §. 1782, he was employed in res- 
training the turbulent Bhomias on the 
western frontiers of his dominions; when 
the Sindils, the Deoras, the Balas, the 
Boras, the Balechas, and the Sodas were 
compelled to servitude. 

“In S. 1788, 
arrived, calling the prince to attend the 
He put it to his head, 
assembled all his chicfs, and on his passage 


a firman of summons 
Presence at Delhi. 


to court made a tour of his dominions, eta- 
mining his garrisons, redressing wrongs, 
and adjusting whatever was in disorder. 
At Purbutsir he was attacked by the small- 


A anemia 


“. Lhe poet calls it by its classic appellation, Maga- 
doorga, the ‘castle of the serpent.’ 

+ For this festival, see Vol. I, p. 475. 

t Jowala-movkhi, the ‘mouth of flame,’ the cannon, 
which are thus consecrated before action. Thoy are 
called avatars, or ‘ incarnations of Jowala-mookhi, the 
Etna of India, at the edge of whose crater the Hindu 
poet very properly places the temple of Jowali Rani, 
‘ the terrific’ Kali-ma, the Hinda Hecate. 

§ A’bhye, the name of the prince, means ‘ fearless,’ 
from bhye, ‘fear,’ and privative prefix. 
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pox: the nation called un Jug Rani* to 
shield him from evil. 

“In 1784, the prince reached Delhi. 
Khandowran, the chief noble of the empire, 
was deputed by the emperor to conduct him 
to the capital ; and when he reached the 
Presence, his majesty called him close to his 
person, exclaiming, ‘welcome, Khooshbukht,t 
Mahraja Rajeswar,{ itis long since we met ; 
this day makes me happy ; the splendour 
of the Aum-khas is redoubled.’ When he 
took leave, the king sent to his quarters, at 
Abhyepoor, choice fruits of the north, fra- 
grant oils, and rose-water.” 

The prince of Maroo was placed at the 
head of all the nobility. About the end of 
8. 1784, Sirbullund Khan’s rebcllion broke 
out, which gave ample scope for the valour 
of the Rahtores and materials for the bard, 
who thus circumstantially relates it: 

“The troubles in the Dekhan increased. 
The Shahzada Jungali$ rebelled, and form- 
ing an army of sixty thousand men, attacked 
the provincial governors of Malwa, Surat, 
and Ahmedpoor, slaying the king’s lieuten- 
ants, Geerdhur Buhadoor, Ibrahim Kool, 
Roostum Alli, and the Moghul Shujait. 

‘“‘ Hearing this, the king appointed Sir- 
bullund Khan to quash the rebellion. He 
marched at the head of fifty thousand men, 





* Jug-Rani (I write all these phrases exactly as pro- 
nounced in the western dialect), ‘Queen of the world.’ 
Sitla Mata is the common name for the goddess who 
presides over this scourge of infancy. 

+ : Of happy fortune.’ 

$ Maharaja-Rajeswar, the pompous title of the kings 
of Maroo : ‘great Raja, lord of Rajas.’ 

§ In none of the Mohammedan histories of this period 
is it mentioned, that there was an imperial prince at 
the head of the first Mahratta irruption ; probably he 
was a mere tool for the purposes of others. 
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tory ceremony, the moving out the tents, to 
the consecration of the ‘mighty tubes’ (bal- 
wa-nal,) the ‘ volcanos of the field,’ or, as he 
terms them, the ‘ crocodile-mcuths (mugur- 
mookhan,) ‘emblems of Yama,’ which were 
sprinkled abundantly with the blood of 
goats-slain under their muzZles. He des- 
cribes each clan as it arrives, their steeds, 
and caparisons. 

Instead, however, of proceeding direct to 
the main object of the war, Abhye Sing 
took advantage of the immenso army thus 
placed under his command, as viceroy of 
Guzcrat, to wreak his own vengeance upon 
his neighbour, the gallant prince of Sirohi, 
who, trusting to his native strength, had 
spurned every compromise which involved 
his independence. This resolution he main- 
tained by his natural position, strengthened 
hy alliances with the aboriginal races who 
hemmned his little state on all sides, except- 
ing that towards Marwar. 

These Afeenas, the mountaineers of the 
Aravulli, had given offence to Abhye Sing ; 
for while the prince, between his arrival at 
Jodpoor and the assemblage of the ‘her, 
gave himeelf up to indolence and opium, they 
carried off the whole cattle of the train to 
the mountains. When this was reported to 

Abhye Sing, he coolly said, “ Let them go, 
they knew we were short of forage, and have 
only taken them to their own pastures in 
_ the mountains.” Strange to say, they did 

return them, and in excellent condition, as 
soon as he prepared to march. When he 
heard of this, he observed, “Did I not tell 
you these Meenas were faithful subjects ?” 

The order to march was now given, when 
the bard enumerates the names and strength 


‘ 


of the different Rajpoot princes, whose con- 
tingents formed this array, in which there 
were only two Mohammedan leaders of dis- 
tinction: —“ The Haras of Kotah and 
Boondi; the Keechies of Gagrown ; the 
Gores of Sevpoor; the Cuchwahas of 
Amber, and [even] the Sodas of the desert, 
under their respective princes or chiefs, were 
under the command of the Marwar prince. 
His native retainers, the united clans; of 
Marwar, formed the right wing of the whole 
army, headed by his brother Bukhta. 

“On the 10th Cheit (Sood) 8S. 1786, 
Abhye marched from Jodpoor, by Bhadra~ 
joon and Malgurgh, Sewanoh and Jhalore, 
Rewarro was assaulted ; the swords of the 
enemy showered, and the Champawut fell 
amidst heaps of slain. The Deoras aban- 
doned the hill and fled. The trees were 
levelled to the summit; a garrison was 
posted, and the array moved on to Possalio, 
Then, Aboo shook with affright, Affliction 
seized Sirohi ; its prince was in despair 
when he heard Rewarro and Possalio were 
destroyed.* The Chohan preferred decking 


* Both these places are famous in tho Mewasso, or 
fastnesses of Sirohi, and gave the Author, who was in- 
trusted with its political affairs, much troubfe, Fortu- 
nately for the Deora prince, descendant of Rao Narrain 
Das, the author knew their history, and was enabled to 
discriminate the claims which Jodpoor asserted over her 
in virtue of such attacks as this ; in short, between the 
claims of ‘the princes of Marwar,’ andthe king’s lieu- 
tenants of Guzcrat, In these negotiations wherein 
Jodpoor advanced its pretensions to suzerainte over 
Sirohi, which as stoutly denied the right, he clearly 
distinguished the claims of the princes of Jodpoor, in 
their capacities of viccroys of the empire, and argued 
that claims conceded by Sirohi in that character guar- 
anteed none to them, in their individual capacity, as 
chiefs of Marwar ao distinction which they affected not 
to comprehend, but which was at length fully recog- 
nized and acted on by the paramount power. Sirohi is 
maintained in its ancient independence, which but for 
this previous knowledge must have been inevitably lost. 
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his daughter in the bridal vestments, to ar- 
raying his army to oppose Abhemal.” 

Rao Narrain Das, through the interven- 
tion of a Rajpoot chieftain, named Myaram, 
of the Chaora tribe, made overtures to the 
Rahtore, proposing his niece (daughter of 
Maun Sing his predecessor) in marriage. 
‘In the midst of strife, ‘ the coco-nut,’ with 
eight choice steeds and the price of four ele- 
phants, were sent and accepted. The drum 
of battle ceased ; the nuptials were solem- 
nized, and in the tenth month Ram Sing 
was born at Jodpoor.” The bard, however, 
lets us into the secret, and shews that the 
Rajpoots had ‘secret articles, as well as 
the more polished diplomacy of Europe ; 
for besides the fair Chohani, the Rao con- 
sented to pay Pesh-ach’hani, a ‘ concealed 
tribute.’ 

The Deora chiefs united their contingents 
to the royal army, for the subjugation of 
Sirbullund, and the march recommenced by 
Palhanpoor and Sidpoor, on the Sarasvati. 
Here they halted, and “an envoy was dis- 
patched to Sirbullund, summoning him to 
surrender the imperial equipments, cannons, 
and stores ; to account for the revenues, and 
to withdraw his garrisons from Ahmedabad 
and all the strong-holds of the province.” 
The reply was laconic and dignified ; “ that 
he himself was king, and his head was with 
Ahmedabad.” 

A grand council of war was convened in 
the Rajpoot camp, which is described con 
amore by the bard. The overture and its 
reception were communicated, and the de- 
bates and speeches which ensued thereon, 
as to the future course of proceeding, are 
detailed. The bard is, however, satisfied 


23 


with recording the speeches of ‘the chiefs of 
the eight grades of Maroo,’ 

“ First spoke the chief of the children of 
of Champa, Koosul, son of Hurnat of Ahwa, 
whose seat is. on the right of the throne. 
Then Kunneram of Asope, leader of the 
Koompawuts, whose place is on the left: 
‘let us, like the Kilkila,* dive into the waters 
of battle.’ He was followed by Kesuri, the 
Mairtea Sirmor ;—then by the veteran who 
led the Oodawuts: old and brave, many a 
battle had he seen. Then the chief of Khan- 
wa, who led the clan of Joda, protested he 
would be the first to claim the immortal gar- 
land from the hand of the Apsaras ;f ‘let 
us stain our garments with saffron, and our 
lances with crimson, and play at ball with 
this Sirbullund’{ Futteh the Jaitawut, and 
Kurnavat Abhi-mal, re-echoed his words. All 
shouted ‘battle ! ‘battle! while some put on 
the coloured garments, determined to conyuer 
Bhanloca. Kurna, the 
aloud, ‘ with sparkling cup the Apsaras will 


Champawut, said 


serve us in the mansion of the sun.’§ Every 


rr Ra SEE 


* The kilkila is the bird we call the kingfisher. 


{ The maids of war, the Valkyris of Rajpoot my- 
thology. 

Y Another jeu-de-mots on the name Sirbullund, with 
whose head (sir) the Joda chief proposes to play at 
ball. 

§ The young chieftain of Saloombra, the first of the 
nobles of Mewar, was sitting with me, attcntively listen- 
ing as I was translating the war against Sirbullund, 
read by my old tutor. His family possess an hereditary 
aversion to “the cup,” which is under solemn prohibition 
from some cause which I forget, and so far did his 
grandfathor carry his antipathy, that a drop falling upon 
him at an entertainment, he cut out the contaminated 
part with his dagger. Aware of this, I turned round 
to the young chief and said ; “ Well, Rawut-ji, would 
you accept the cup from the hand of the Apsara, or 
would you refuse the munwar (pledge)?” “ Certainly 
I would take it; these are very different cups from 
ours ;” was his reply. “Then you believe that the 
heavenly fair carry the souls of those who fall in battle 
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alan every chief, and every bard, re-echoed 
‘battle!’ 

“Then Bukhta stood up to claim the on- 
set, to lead the van in battle against Sirbull- 
und, while his brother and prince should 
await the result in his tents. A jar of 
saffron-water was placed bofore the prince, 
with which he sprinkled each chief, who 
shouted, ‘they would people Umrapoor.’”* 

The bard then describes the steeds of the 
Rajpoot chivalry, in which the Beemrat, halli 
of the Dekhan takes precedence ; he is fol- 
lowed by the horses of Dhat and Rarduro 
in Marwar, and the Kattiawar of Saurashtra, 

Sirbullund’s plans of defence are minutely 
detailed. 


thousand men and five guns, “ manned by 


At cach gate he posted two 


Europeans,” of whom he had a body of 
The canno- 
nado had been kept up three days on both 
sides, in which the son of Sirbullund was 
killed. At length, Bukhta led the storm 
when all the otes and awuts performed pro- 


musketeers round his person. 


The Champawut Koosul 
was tho first to bo carried to the “ immortal 
abode ;” but though “the sun stood still to 
see the dceds of the son of Hurnat,” we 
cannot particularizo the bard’s catalogue of 
heroes transferred to Suralocaf on this day, 


digies of valour. 
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to the mandal of Surya?" “Who dare doubt it? 
When my time comes, I will take that cup I" a glorious 
creed for a soldier! He sat for hours listening to my 
old tutor and friend ; for none of their bards expounded 
like him the bhojunga (serpentine verse) of the poet. 
1 have rated the Rawut for being unable to repeat the 
genealogy of his house from Chonda to himself; but 
the family bard was dead and left no progeny to inherit 
his mantle. This young chief is yet (A. D. 1820) but 
twenty-two, and promises to be better prepared. 

* ‘The city of immortality.’ 

t The abode of heroes, the Valhalla of the Rajpoot 
mythology ’ 
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when the best blood of Rajpootana was 
shed on the walls of Ahmedabad. Both the 
princely brothers had their share in “ the 
play of swords,’ and each slew more than 
one leader of note. Umra, who had so 
often defended Ajmer, slew five chiefs of the 
grades of two and three thousand horse. 

“Eight ghurries of the day remained, 
when Sirbullund fled ; but Ulyar, the leader 
of his vanguard, made a desperate resis- 
tance, until he fell by the hand of Bukht 
Sing. The drum of victory sounded. The 
Nawab left his pani in the Rincoond.* The 
“ would-be-king” was wounded; his ele- 
phant shewed the speed of the deer. Four 
thousand four hundred and _ ninety-three 
were slain, of whom one hundred were Palki 
Nusheens, eight ati Nusheens,t and three 
hundred entitled to the Tazeem on entering 
the Diwan Aum.t 

“‘Qne hundred and twenty chieftains of 
note, with five hundred horse, were slain 
with Abhya Sing, and seven hundred wound- 
ed. 

‘The next morning, Sirbullund surren- 
dered with all his effects. He was escorted 
towards Agra, his wounded Moguls dying 
at every stage ; but the soul of the ‘ Fear- 
less’ was sad at the loss of his kin.§ Abhi- 


* Rinooond is the ‘fountain of battle,’ and pani is 


applied, as wo use the word water, to the temper or 
spirit of a sword : a play on words. 

t Chiefs entitled to ride in palkis and on elephants. 

t A long list of names is given, which would only 
fatigue the reader; but amongst them we select a sin- 
gular one, Nolakh Khan Anglez, ‘Nolakh the English- 
man.’ 

§ The bard enumerates with the meed of praise each 
vassal who fell, whether Rahtore or of the contingents 
of the other principalities serving under the prince of 
Marwar. The Champawuts bore the brunt, and lost 
Kurran of Pally, Kishen Sing of Sindri, Gordhan of 
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Mal ruled over the seventeen thousand 
towns of Guzerat, and the nine thousand 
of Marwar, besides one thousand elsewhere. 
The princes of Edur, of Bhooj, of Parkur, 
of Sinde, and of Sirohi, the Chalook Ran of 
Futtehpoor, Jhoojoonoo, Jessulmer, Nagore, 
Dongerpoor, Bhanswarra, Lunawarra, Hul- 
wad, every morning bowed the head to Abhi- 
Mal. F 
“ Thus, in the enlightened half of the 
moon, on the victorious tenth* (S. 1787. 


Jalore, and Kulian, The Koompawuts lost also several 


leaders of clans, as Nursing, Soortan Sing, Pudma, son 
of Doorjun. The Jeda tribe lost three leaders, viz. 
Heatmul, Goman, and Jogidas. The brave Mairteas also 
lost three: Bhom Sing, Koosul Sing, and Golab, son of 
Hatti. The allodial chieftains, the Jadoons, the Soni- 
gurras, the Dhonduls, and Kheechies, had many brave 
men “carried to Bhanaloca,” and even bards and puro- 
hits were amongst the slain. 
e Vijya daswa. 






A.D. 1731), the day on which Ramachundra 
captured Lanka, the war against Sirbullund, 
an Omra (lord) of twelve thousand, was 
concluded.’’* 

Having left a garrison of seventeen thou- 
sand men for the duties of the capital and 
province, Abhya Sing returned to Jodpoor 
with the spoils of Guzerat, and there he 
deposited four crores of rupees, and one 
thousand four hundred guns of all calibres, 
besides military stores of every description. 
With these, in the declining state of the 
empire, the desert king strengthened his 
forts and garrisons, and determined, in the 
general scramble for dominion, not to neg- 
lect his own interests. 


* With this battle the Raj Roopaca and Surya Pra- 
kas terminate, 


CHAPTER XI. 





Mutual jealousies of the brothers.—Abhya Sing dreads the military fame of Bukhta.—His poli- 
cy.—Prompted by the bard Kurna, who deserts Jodpoor for Nagore.— Scheme laid by 
Bukhta to thwart his brother. Attack of Bikaner by Abhya Sing.—Singular conduct of 
his chiefs, who afford supplies to the besieged. Bukhta’s scheme to embroil the Amber Prince 
with his brother.—His overture and advice to attack Jodpoor in the absence of his brother.— 
Jey Sing of Amber.—His reception of this advice, which is discussed and rejected in a full 
council of the nobles of Amber.—The envoy of Bukhta obtains an audience of the Prince of 
Amber.—Attains his object.—His insulting letter to Raja Abhya Sing.—The latter’s laconic 
reply.—Jey Sing calls out the Kher, or feudal army of Amber.— Obtains foreign allies.— 
One hundred thousand men muster under the walls of his capital.—March to the Marwar 

frontier.—Abhya Sing raises the siege of Bikaner.— Bukhte’s strange conduct.—Swears his 
Vassals.—Marches with his personal retainers only to combat the host of Amber.—Battle of 
Gangaria.—Desperate onset of Bukhta 8ing.—Destruction of his band.— With sixty men 
charges the Amber Prince, who avoids him.—Eulogy of Bukhta by the Amber bards. Kur- 
na the bard prevents a third charge.—Bukhta’s distress at the loss of his men.—The Rana 
mediates a peace.—Bukhia loses his tutelary divinity.—Restored by the Amber Prince.— 


Death of Abhya Sing, Anecdotes illustrating his character. 


The tranquillity which for a while follow- 
ed the Campaign in Guzerat was of no long 
duration. The love of case and opium, 
which increased with the years of Abhya 
Sing, was disturbed by a perpetual appre- 
hension of the active courage and military 
genius of his brother, whose appauage of 
Nagore was too restricted a field for his 
talents and ambition. Bukhta was also 
aware that his daring nature, which obtained 
him the suffrages, as it would the swords, of 
his turbulent and easily excited countrymen, 
rendered him an object of distrust, and that 
without great circumspection, he would be 
unable to maintain himeelf in his imperium 
in imperio, the castle and three hundred and 
sixty townships of Nagore. He was too 


discreet to support himself by foreign aid, 
or by fomenting domestic strife; but with 
the aid of the bard, he adopted a line of 
policy, the relation of which will develope 
new traits in the Rajpoot character, and ex- 
emplify its peculiarities. Kurna, after finish- 
ing his historical chronicle, concluding with 
the war against Sirbullund, abandoned “ the 
gate of Jodpoor, for that of Nagore.” Like 
all his tribe, the bard was an adept in intri- 
gue, and his sacred character forwarded the 
secret means of executing it. His advice 
was to embroil their common severeign with 
the prince of Amber, and an opportunity 
was not long wanting. 

The prince of Bikaner, a junior but in- 
dependent branch of Marwar, had offended 
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his yet nominal suzerain Abhya Sing, who, 
taking advantage of the weakness of their 
common liege lord the emperor, determined 
to resent the affront, and accordingly in- 
vested Bikaner, which had sustained a siege 
of some wecks, when Bukhta determined 
to make its release subserve his designs ; 
nor could he have chosen a better expedient. 
Although the prince of Marwar had led his 
united vassalage against Bikaner, they were 
not only lukewarm as to the success of their 
own arms, but, anomalous as it must appear 
in the annals even of feudal warfare, they 


furnished the besieged with the means of 


defence, who, but for the supplies of opium, 
salt, and ammunition, would soon have been 


compelled to surrender. We can account 


for this: Bikaner was of their own kin, a 
branch of the great tree of which Seoji was 
the root, and to which they could cling in 
emergency ; in short, Bikaner balanced the 
power between themselves and their head. 

The scheme being approved, its execution 
and mode of development to Jey Sing were 
next canvassed. “Touch his pride,” said 
Kurna; “tell him the insult to Amber, 
which your ancestor invested, has never 
been balanced, and that he will never find 
a time like the present to fling a few shot 
at Jodpoor.” 

Bukhta addressed a Ictter to Jey Sing, 
and at the same time sent instructions to 
the envoy of Bikaner at his court how to 
act. 

The prince of Amber, towards the close 
of his career, became partial to ‘ the cup ;’ 
but, aware of the follies it involved him in, 
an edict prohibited all official intercourse 
with him while he was under its influence. 
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The direct overture of Bukhta was canvass- 
ed, and all interference between the kindred 
belligerents was rejected in a full council 
of the chiefs of Amber. But the envoy had 
a friend in the famous Vidyadhur,* the 
chief civil mininster of the state, through 
whose means he obtained permission to 
make ‘a verbal report, standing.’ “ Bikan- 
er, he said, “ was in peril, and without his 
aid must fall, and that his master did not 
consider the sovereign of Marwar, but of 
Amber, as his suzerain.” Vanity and wine 
did the rest. The prince tock up the pen 
and wrote to Abhya Sing, “ That they all 
formed one great family ; to forgive Bikan- 
er and raise his batteries :” and as he took 
another cup, and curled his moustache, he 
gave the letter to be folded. ‘‘ Maharajah,” 
said the envoy, “ put in two more words: 
‘or, my name is Jey Singh.’” They were 
added. The overjoyed envoy retired, and 
in a few minutes the letter was on transit 
to its destination by the swiftest camel of 
the desert. Scarcely had the envoy retired, 
when the chief of Bhansko, the Mentor of 
Jey Sing, entered. He was told of the 
letter, which “would vex his Sagga.”t 
The old chief remonstrated; he said, “ un- 
Jess you intend to extinguish the Cuch- 
wahas, recall this letter,” Messenger after 
messenger was sent, but the envoy knew 
his duty. At the dinner hour, all the chiefs 
had assembled at the (Husora) banquet-hall, 
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* Vidyadhur was a Brahmin of Bengal, a scholar and 
man of science. The plan of ‘the modern city of Amber, 
named Jeipoor, was his: a city as regular as Darmstadt. 
He was also the joint compiler of the celebrated genealo- 
gical tables which appear in the first Volume of this 


work. 


+ Sagga is a term denoting a connexion by marriage, 
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Deop Sing, in reply to the communication 
of his sovereign, told him he had done a 
cruel and wanton act, and that they must 
all uffer for his imprudenee. 

The reply, a laconie defiance, was brought 
back with like celerity ; it was opened and 
read by Jey Sing to his chiefs: “ By what 
right do you dictate to me, or interfere 
between moe and my servants? If your 
name is‘ the Lion of Victory’ (Jey Sing), 
mine is ‘the Lion without Fear’ (Abhya 
Sing).”* 

The anciont chief, Dcep Sing, said: “ I 
told you how it would be; but there is no 
retreat, and our business is to collect our 
friends.” The Khér, or ‘levy en masse,’ 
was proclaimed! Every Cuchwaha was 
to repair to the geat standard 
The home- 


commanded 
planted outside the capital. 
clans came pouring in, and aid was obtained 
from tho Haras of Boondi, the Jadoons 
of Kerowli, the Seesodias of Shahpoora, 
the Kheechies, and the Jats, 
hundred thousand men were formed beneath 


until one 


the castle of Amber. This formidable array 
proceeded, march after march, until they 
reached Gangwani,a_ villago on the fron- 
tier of Marwar. Here they encamped, and, 
with all due courtesy, awaited the arrival 
of the ‘ Fearless Lion.’ 

They wore not long in suspense. Mor- 
tally offended at such wanton interference, 
which compelled him to relinquish his ob- 
ject on tho very eve of attainment, Abhya 
Sing raised his batteries from besieging 
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* I write the names as pronounced, and as familiar 


Bikaner and rapidly advanced to the en- 
counter. 

Bukhta now took alarm. He had not 
calculated the length to which his intrigues 
would involve his country ; he had sought 
but to embroil the border princes, but had 
Still his fears 


were less for the discovery of his plot, 


kindled a national warfare, 
than for the honour of Marwar, about 
to be assailed by such odds. He repaired 
to his brother and licge lord, and implored 
him not to raise the siege ; declaring that 
he alone, with the vassals of Nagore, would 
receive the Bugtea’s* battle, and, by God’s 
blessing, would give a good account of him. 
Abhya Sing, not averse to see his brother 
punished for his conduct, though determined 
to leave him to the brunt of the battle, re- 
jected with scorn the intriguing proposi- 
tion. 

‘The Nakarra sounded the assembly for 
Bukhta took post 
on the balcony over the Delhi gate, with two 


the chivalry of Nagore. 


brazen vessels ; in the one was an infusion 
of opium, in the other saffron-water. To 
each Rajpoot as he entered he presented 
opium, and made the impress of his right 
hand on his heart with the saffron-water. 
Having in this manner enrolled eight thou- 
sand Rajpoots, sworn to die with him, he 
determined to select the most resolute ; and 
marching to the edge of an extensive field 
of luxuriant Indian corn (bajra), he halted 
his band, and thus addressed them: “ Let 
none follow me who is not prepared for vic- 
tory or death: if there be any amongst you 





* Bugtea is ‘a devotee :’ the term is here applied re- 


to the readers of Indian history, Jya, in Sancrit, is | proachfully to Jey Sing, on account of his very religious 


‘ victory,’ Abhya, ‘ fearless.’ 


habits. 
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who desire to return, let them do so in God's 
name.” Ashe spoke, he resumed the march 
through the luxuriant fields, that it might 
not be seen who retired. More than five 
thousand remained, and with these he moved 
on to the combat. 

The Amber prince awaited them at Gung- 
wani: soon as the hostile lines approached, 
Bukhta gave the word, and, in one dense 
mass, his gallant legion charged with lance 
and sword the deepened lincs of Amber, 
carrying destruction at every pass. He 
passed through and through this host; but 
when he pulled up in the rear, only sixty of 
his band remained round his person. At 
this moment, the chief of Gujsingpoora, 
head of all his vassals, hinted there was a 
jungle in the rear: “and what is there in 
front” said the intrepid Rahtore, “that we 
should not try the road we camo ?” and as 
he espied the panchranga, or five coloured 
flag, which denoted the head quarters of 
Amber, the word again was given. The 
cautious Khoombani* advised his prince to 
avoid the charge: with some difficulty he 
was made to leave the field, and as a salvo 
to his honour, by a flank movement towards 
Kundaila north, that it might not be said he 
turned his back on his foe. As he retreated, 
he exclaimed, “seventeen battles have I 
witnessed, but till this day never one de- 
cided by the sword.” Thus, after a life of 
success, the wisest, or at least the most 
learned and most powerful prince of Raj- 
warra, incurred the disgrace of leaving the 
field in the face of a handful of men, streng- 
thening the adage “ that one Rahtore equal- 
led ten Cuchwahas.” 

* The clan of the Bhansko chief, 


Jey Sing’s own bards could not refrain 
from awarding the meed of valour to their 
foes and composed the following stanzas on 
the occasion: “ Is it the battle ery of Cali, 
orthe war-shout of Hanowanta, or the his- 
sing of Shesnag, or the denunciation of 
Kapiliswar? Isit the incarnation’of Nursing, 
or the darting beam of Surya? or the death- 
glance of the Dakini?* or that from the 
central orb of Trinetra ?} Who could support 
the flames from this volcano of steel, when 
Bukhta’s sword became the sickle of Time ?” 

But for Kurna the bard, one of the few 
remaining about his person, Bukhta would 
a third timo have plunged into the ranks of 
the foe; nor was it till the host of Amber 
had left the field, that he was aware of the 
extent of his loss.~ Then, strange incon- 
sistency ! the man, who but a few minutes 
before had affronted death in every shape, 
when he beheld the paucity of survivors, sat 
down and wept like an infant. Still it was 
more the weakness of ambition than humani- 
ty ; for, never imagining that his brother 
would fail to support him, he thought des- 
truction had overtaken Marwar ; nor was it 
until his brother joined and assured him he 
had left him all the honour of the day, that 
he recovered his port. Then “he curled his 
whiskers, and swore an oath, that he would 
yet drag the ‘ Bhuggut’ from his castle of 
Amber.” 

Jey Sing, though he paid dear for his 
message, gained his point, the relief of Bi- 








* The witch of India is termed Dakini. 

+ A title of Siva, god of destruction, the ‘three- 
eyed.’ 

+ Though the bard does not state, it is to be sup- 
posed, that the main body came up and caused this 
movement. 
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kanor ; and the Rana of Oodipoor mediated 


to prevent the quarrel going further, which 
was tho less difficult since both partics had 
gained their ends, though Jey Sing obtained 
his by the loss of a battle. 

It is related that tho tutelary deity of 
Bukht Sing fell into the hands of the Amber 
prince, who carried home the sole trophy he 
could boast, married the Rahtore deity to a 
female divinity of Amber, and returned him 
Such 
of Rajpoot 


with his compliments to Bukhta. 


were the courtcous usages 
chivalry. Tho triple alliance of the chief 
Rajpoot princes followed this battle, cemen- 
ted by the union of the rival houses to 
daughters of Mewar. There they inet, 
attended by their vassalage, and, in the 
nuptial festivities and the ‘cup, forgot 
this {bitter strife, while enmity and even 
national jealousy were banished by general 
courtesy. Such is the Rajpoot, who can 


he 


stands alone in tho moral history of man.* 


be judged after no known standard : 


This is the last conspicuous act of Abhya 
Sing’s lifeon record. He died in 8S. 1806 
(A.D. 1750), at Jodpoor, His courage, 
which may be termed ferocious, was tem- 
pered only by his excessive indolence, re- 
garding which they have preserved many 
sumusing anecdotes ; one of these will dis- 
The 
chronicle says: “ When Ajit went to marry 


play the exact character of the man. 


the Chohani, he found two lions in his 
path—the one asleep, the other awake. The 
interpretation of the sooguni (augur) was, 


arvana see NR ot nee ete aw are mom eRT 
eon PN a San ARR 5 aS AR 


* The singular piece of Rajpoot history, in the annals 
of Marwar, is confirmed by every particular in the “one 
hundred aud nine acts" of the Great Jey Sing of Amber. 
The foe does ample justice to Rahtore valour, 
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that the Chohani would bear him two sons ; 


that one would be a scott khan (sluggard), 
Could the 
augur have revealed that they would imbrue 
their hands in a father’s blood, he might 
have averted the ruin of his country, which 
dates from this black deed. 

The Rahtores profess a great contempt 


the other an active soldier.’ 


for the Cuchwahas as soldiers ; and Abhya 
Sing’s was not lessened for their prince, be- 
cause he happened to be father-in-law to 
the prince of Amber, whom he used to mor- 
tify, even in the “ Presence,” with such 
sarcasm as, ‘‘ You are called a Cuchwa, or 
properly Cuswa from tho Cusa; and your 
sword will cut as decp as one of its blades :” 
alluding to the grass thus called. Irritated, 
yet fearing to reply, he formed a plan to 
humble his arrogance in his only vulnerable 
point, the depreciation of his personal 
strength. While it was the boast of Jey 
Sing to mingle the exact sciences of Europe 
with the more ancient of India, Abhya’s 
ambition was to be deemed the first swords- 
man of Rajwarra. The scientific prince of 
Ambor gave his cue to Kriparam, the pay- 
master-general, a favourite with the king, 
from his skill at chess, and who had often 
the honour of playing with him while all the 
nobles were standing. Kriparam praised 
the Rahtore prince’s dexterity in smiting 
off a buffalo’s head; on which the king 
called out, “‘ Rajeswar, I have heard much 
of your skill with the sword.”—“ Yes, 
Huzrit, I can use it onan occasion.” A 
huge animal was brought into the area, fed 
in the luxuriant pastures of Heriana. ‘The 
court crowded out to see the Rahtore exhi- 
bit ; but when he beheld the enormous bulk, 
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he turned to the king and begged permis- 
sion to retire to his post, the imperial guard- 
room, to refresh himself. Taking a double 
dose Zof opium, he returned, his eyes glaring 
with rage at the trick played upon him, 
and as he approached the buffalo they fell 
upon Jey Sing, who had procured this 
monster with a view to foil him. The 
Ambar chief saw that mischief was brewing, 
and whispered his majesty not to approach 
too near his son-in-law. Grasping his sword 
in both hands, Abhye gave the blow with 
such force that the buffalo’s head “ dropped 
upon his knees,” and the raja was thrown 
upon his back. All was well ; but, as the 
chronicle says, “the king never asked the 
raja to decollate another buffalo.” 

It was during the reign of Abhye Sing, 
that Nadir Shah invaded India; but the 
summons to the Rajpoot princes, to put 
forth their strength in support of the totter- 
ing throne of Timoor, was received with 
indifference. Nota chief of note led his 
myrmidons to the plains of Kurnal; and 
Delhi was invested, plundered, and its 
monarch dethroned, without exciting a sigh. 
Such was their apathy in the cause, when 
the imbecility of Mahommed Shah succeed- 
ed to the inheritance of Arungzeb, that with 
their own hands these puppets of deposition 
sapped the foundations of the empire. 

Unfortunately for Rajpootana, the de- 
moralization of her princes prevented their 
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turning to advantage this depression of the 
empire, in whose follies and crimes they 
participated. 

With the foul and monstrous murder of 
the Rajah Ajit (A.D. 1750) commenced 
those bloody scenes which disgrace the an- 
nals of Marwar; yet even in the history 
of her crimes there are acts of redeeming 
virtue, which raise a sentiment of regret 
that the lustre of the one should be tar- 
nished by the presence of the other. They 
serve, however, to illustrate that great 
moral truth, that in every stage of civili- 
zation, crime will work out its own punish- 
ment; and grievously has the parricidal 
murder of Ajit been visited on his race 
and country. We shall seo it acting asa 
blight on that magnificent tree, which, 
transplanted from the native soil of the 
Ganges, took root and flourished amidst 
the arid sands of the desert, affording a 
goodly shade for a daring race, whu ac- 
quired fresh victories with poverty —we 
shall see its luxuriance checked, and its 
numerous and widely-spread branches, as if 
scorched by the lightnings of heaven, wither 
aud decay ; and they must utterly perish, 
unless a scion, from the uncontaminated 
stem cf Edur,* be grafted upon it: then it 
may revive, and be yet made to yield more 
vigorous fruit. 


ener | aera mettre ae 
sme: 


* The Heir of Edur is heir presumptive to the gadi 


of Marwar. 
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Ram Sing succeeds.—Ilis impetuosity of temper.— ITis uncle, Bukhta Sing, absents himself from 
the vite of inauguration.—Sends his nurse as prowy.—Construed by Ram Siny as an 
insult.—Ie resents it, and resumes the fief of Thalore.—Confidant of Ram Sing.— The 
latter insults the chief of the Champawuts, who withdraws from the court.—His interview 
with the chief bard.—Joins Bukhta Sing.— The chief bard gives his suffrage to Bukhta.— 
Ciml war.—Batile of Mairta.—Ram Sing defeated.—Bukht Sing assumes the sovereign- 
iy.— The Bagri chieftain girds him with the sword.— Fidelity of the Purohit to the ex-prince, 
Ram Sing.—Hle proceeds to the Dekhan to obtain aid of the Mahrattas.—Poetical corres- 
pondence between Raja Bukhia and the Purohit.—Qualitics, mental and personal, of 
Bukhta. ~The Mahrattas threaten Marwar, All the clans unite round Bukhta.—He ail- 
vances to give battle.—MRefused by the Mahrattas.— le takes post at the pass of Ajmer.— 
Poisoned by the queen of Amber.—Bukhta’s character.— Keflections on the Rajpoot 
character. — Contrasted with that of the European noble in the dark ages.—Judgment of the 
bards on crimes.—I mprovised stanza on the princes of Jodpoor and Amber.— Anathema of 
the Sati, wife of Ajit.—Its fulfilment.— Opinions of the Rajpoot of such inspirations. 


Ram Sing succeeded at that dangerous 
age, when parental control is most required 
torestrain the turbulence of passion. Hx~- 
netly twenty years had elapsed since the 
nuptials at Sirohi, when Hymen extinguish- 
ed the torch of discord, and his mother was 
the bearer of the olive branch to Abhya 
Sing, to save her house from destruction. 
The Rajpoot, who attaches every thing to 
pedigree, has a right to lay an interdict on 
the union of the race of Agni,* with the 
already too fiery blood of the Rahtore. 
Ram Sing inherited the arrogance of his 
father, with all the impetuosity of the Cho- 
hans; and the exhibition of these qualities 
was simultaneous with his coronation. We 
are not told why his uncle, Bukht Sing, ab- 


eee ENE HN a NE RRO me RETURN IE NL a he ate eee mE I I NL ee me SOMEONES 


* The Deora of Sirohi is a branch of the Chohans, 
one of the four Agniculas, a race sprung from fire. 
See Vol. I. 


sented himself from the ceremony of his 
prince’s and nephew’s installation, when the 
whole kin and clans of Maroo assembled to 
ratify their allegiance by their presence. 
As the first in blood and rank, it was his 
duty to make the first mark of inauguration 
on the forehead of his prince. The proxy he 
chose on the occasion was his dhae, or 
‘nurse,’ a personage of no small importance 
in those countries. Whether by such a_re- 
presentative the haughty warrior meant to 
insinuate that his nephew thould yet be in 
leading strings, the chronicle affords us no 
hint ; but it reprehends Ram Sing’s conduct 
to this venerable personage, whom, instead 
of treating, according to usage, with the 
same respect as his mother, he asked, “if his 
uncle took him for an ape, that he sent an 
old hag to present him with the teeka?” and 
instantly dispatched an express desiring the 
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surrender of Jhalore. Ere his passion had 
time to cool, hé commanded his tents to be 
moved out, that he might chastise the insult 
to his dignity. Despising the sober wisdom 
of the councellors of the state, he had given 
his confidence to one of the lowest grade of 
these hereditary officers, by name Umiah, 
the nakarchi,* aman headstrong like himself. 
The old chief of the Champawuts, on hearing 
of this act of madness, repaired to the castle 
to remonstrate ; but scarcely had he taken 
his seat before the prince assailed him with 
ridicule, desiring “to see his frightful face 
as seldom as possible.” “ Young man,” ex- 
claimed the indignant chief, as with violence 
he dashed his shield reversed upon the car- 
pet, “you have given mortal offence to a 
Rahtore, who can turn Marwar upside down 
as easily as that shield.’? With eyes darting 
defiance, he arose and left the Presence, and 
collecting his retainers, marched to Moon- 
dhiavar. This was the residence of the Pat- 
Bardai, or ‘ chief bard,’ the lineal descend- 
ant of the Barud Rocra, who left Canouj 
with Seoji. The esteem in which his sacred 
office was held may be appreciated by his 
estate, which equalled that of the first noble, 
being one lack of rupees, (£10,000) of 
revenue. 

The politic Bukhta, hearing of the advance 
vf the chief neble of Maroo on the border of 
his territory, left Nagore, and though it was 
midnight, advanced to welcome him. The 
vld chief was asleep; Bukhta forbade his 
being disturbed, and placed himselt quietly 
beside his pallet. As he opened his eyes, 
he called as usual for his pipe (hooka), when 





* The person who summons the nobles by beat of the 
state nakarra, or ‘ great kettle-drum.’ 


the attendant pointing to the prince, the 
old chief scrambled up. Sleep had cooled 
his rage, and the full force of his position 
rushed upon him; but seeing there were 
now no retreat, that the Rubicon was crossed, 
“ Well, there is my head,” said he; “now 
itis yours.” The bard, who was present at 
the interview, was sounded by being re- 
quested to bring the chief’s wife and family 
from Alwa to Nagore; and he gave his 
assent in a manner characteristic of his pro- 
fession: “ farewell to the gate of Jodpoor,” 
alluding to the stution of the bard. The 
prince immediately replied, “ there was no 
difference between the gate of Jodpoor and 
Nagore ; and that while he had a cake of 
bajra he would divide it with the bard.” 
Ram Sing did not allow his uncle much 
time to collect a force ; and the first en- 
counter was at Kheyrlie. Six actions 
rapidly followed ; the last was at Loonawas, 
on the plains of Mairta, with immense loss 
of life on both sides. This sanguinary battle 
has been already related,* in which Ram Sing 
was defeated, and forced to seek safety in 
flight ; when Jodpoor was surrendered, and 
Bukhta invested with the ajtilac and sword 
by the hands of the Jaitawut chief of Bagri, 
whose descendants continue to enjoy this 
distinction, with the title of Merwar ca bar 
Kewar, ‘the bar to the portal of Marwar.’ 
With the possession of the seat of go- 
vernment, and the support of a great 
majority of the clans, Bukht Sing felt 
secure against all attempts of his nephew 
to regain his lost power. But although his 
popularity with his warlike kindred secured 
their suffrages for his maintenance of the 


e Seo Vol. I, p, 589, et seg. 
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‘throne which the sword had gained him, 
there were other opinions which Bukht Sing 
was too politic to overlook. The adhesion 
of the hereditary officers of the state, espe- 
cially those personal to the sovereign, is 
requisite to cloak the crimo of usurpation, 
in which light only, whatever the extent of 
provocation, Bukhta’s conduct could be re- 
gardod. The military premicr, as well as 
the highor civil authorities, were won to his 
cause, and of those whose sacred offico might 
seem to sanctify the crime, the chief bard 
had already changed his post “for the gate 
of Nagoro.” But there was one faithful 
servant, who, in the gencral defection, over- 
looked the follies of his prince, in his adher- 
ence to the abstract rules of fidelity ; and 
who, while his master found refuge at Jci- 
poor, repaired to the Dekhan to obtain the 
aid of the Mahrattas, the mercenaries of 
Rajpootana. Jaggo was the name of this 
person; his office, that of Purohit, the 
rhostly adviser of his prince and tutor to 
his children. Bukhta, at once desirous to 
obtain his suffrace, and to arrest the cala- 
mity of fureign invasion, sent a couplet in 
his own hand to the Purohit: 

* The flower, Oh bee, whose aroma re- 
galed you, has been assailed by the blast ; 
not a leaf of the rose-tree is left; why 
longer cling to the thorns ?”’ 

The reply was in character: “In this 
hope does the bee cling to the denuded 
rose-tree ; that spring may return, and fresh 
flowers bud forth.’* 


* That beantiful simile of Ossian, or of Macpherson, 
bortowed from the canticles of the Royal Bard of Jeru- 
salem, will be brought to mind in the reply of the 
Purohit —‘I was a lovely tree in thy presence, Oscar, 
with all my branches around me ;’ &c, 
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Bukhta, to his honor, approved the fi- 
delity which rejected his overtures. 

There was a joyousness of soul about 
Bukhta which, united to an intrepidity and 
a liberality alike unbounded, made him the 
very model of a Rajpoot. To these quali- 
fications were superadded a majestic mien 
and Herculean frame, with a mind versed 
in all the literature of his country, besides 
poetic talent of no mean order; and but 
for that one damning crime, he would have 
been handed down to posterity as one of 
the noblest princes Rajwarra ever knew. 
These qualities not only rivetted the attach- 
ment of the household clans, but secured 
the respect of all his exterior relations, so 
that when tho envoy of the expatriated 
prince obtained Sindia’s aid for the res-. 
toration of Ram Sing, the popularity of 
Bukhta formed an army which appalled 
the “ Southron,” who found arrayed against 
him all the choice swords of Rajwarra. 
Tho whole allodial power of the desert, 
“the sons of Seoji” of every rank, rose 
to oppose this first attempt of the Mahrattas 
to interfere in their national quarrels, and 
led by the Bukhta in person, advanced to 
meet Madaji, the Patél. But the Mahratta, 
whose object was plunder rather than glory, 
satisfied that he had little chance of either, 
refused to measure his lance (birchi) with 
the sang and sirohi* of the Rajpoot. 

Poison effected what the sword could not 
accomplish. Bukhta determined to remain 
encamped in that vulnerable point of access 


to his dominions, the passes near Ajmer. 
Senet PAT ES eI ci I 





* Sang is a lance about ten feet long, covered with 
plates of iron about four feet above the spike. The 


siroht is the sword made at the city, whence its name, 
and famous for its temper. 
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Hither, the Rahtore queen of Madhu Sing, | emancipation from temporal and spiritual 


prince of Amber, repaired to compliment 
her relative, and to her was entrusted the 
task of removing the enemy of her nephew, 
Ram Sing. The mode in which the deed 
waz effected, as well as the last moments 
of the heroic but criminal Bukhta, have 
He died in 8. 1809 
(A.D. 1753), leaving a disputed succession, 


been already rclated.* 


and all the horrors of impending civil strife, 
to his son, Beejy Sing. 

During his three years of sovereignty, 
Bukhta had found both time and resources 
to strengthen and embellish the strong-holds 
of Marwar. He completed the fortifications 
of the capital, and greatly added to the 
palace of Joda, from the spoils of Ahmeda- 
bad. 


tolerant Islamite, and threw down his shrines 


He retaliated the injuries on the in- 


and his mosques in his own fief of Nagore, 
and with the wrecks restored the edificcs of 
ancient days. 
hibited, under pain of death, the Islamite’s 
call to prayer throughout his dominions, and 
the order remains to this day unrevoked in 
Marwar. Had he been spared a few ycars 
to direct the storm then accumulating, which 
transferred power from the haughty Tatar of 
Dethi to the peasant soldier of the Kistna, 
the probability was eminently in fovour of 
the Rajpoots resuming their ancient rights 
throughout India. Every principality had the 
same motive for union in one common cause, 
the destruction of a power inimical to their 
welfare: but crimes, moral and _ political, 
rendered an opportunity, such as never oc- 
curred in their history, unayailing for their 





* See Vol. 1. p. 594. 
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It was Bukhta also who pro- | 








oppression, 

We will here pause, and anticipating the 
| just horror of the reader, at finding crime 
| follow crime—one murder punished by ano- 

ther—prevent his consigning all the Rajpoot 
appear in one part of theirannals. Let him 
cast his cyes over the page of western his- 


tory ; and commencing with the period of 


dynasties to infamy, because such foul stains 


Scoji’s emigration in the eleventh century, 
when the curtain of darkness was withdrawn 
from Europe, as it 


was simultaneously 


closing upon the Rajpoot, contrast their 
The Raj- 
poot chieftain was imbued with all the 
kindred virtues of the western cavalier, 


respective moral characteristics. 


, and far his superior in rental attainments. 
| There is no period on record when theso 
| Hindu princes could not have signed their 
names to a charter; many of them could 
have drawn it up, and even invested it, 
| if required, in a poctic garb ; and although 
this consideration perhaps enhances, rather 
| than palliates, crime, what are the instances 





in these states, we may ask, compared to 
the wholesale attrocitics of the ‘ Middlo 
Ages’ of Europe ? 

The reader would also be wrong if he 
leaped to the conclusion, that the bardic 
chronicler passed no judgment on the prince- 
ly criminal. His “empoisoned stanzas” 
(viswa sloca), transmitted to posterity by the 
mouth of the peasant and the prince, attest 
the reverse. One couplet has been recorded, 
stigmatizing Bukhta for the murder of his 
father ; there is another of the chief bard, 
improvised, while his prince Abhya Sing, and 
Jey Sing of Amber, were passing the period 
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devoted to religious rites at the sacred lake of 
Poshkur. The ceremonies never stood in 
the way of festivity ; and one evening, while 
these princes and their vassals were in the 
height of merriment, the bard was desired to 
contribute to it by some extemporaneous 
effusion. He rose, and vociferated in the 
ears of the horror-struck assembly the fol- 
lowing quatrain : 

* Jodpoor, aur Amber, 

“ Doono thép oot’hap ; 

“ Koormd mdré deekro, 

“6 Kama’ huj mdrd bap.” 

“(The princes of ] Jodpoor and Amber 
can dethrone the enthroned. But the Koor- 
ma* slew his son ; the Kamd’hujf murdered 
his father.”’ 

The words of the poetic seer sank into the 
minds of his hearers, and passed from mouth 
to mouth. They were probably the severest 





* Kourma or Cuchwa (the tribe of the princes of 
Amber), slew his son, Seo Sing. 

+ Kamd'huj, it must be remembered, is a titulor ap- 
pellation of the Rahtore kings, which they brought from 
Canouj, 








vengeance either prince experienced in this 
world, and will continue to circulate down 
to the latest posterity. It was the effusion 
of the same undaunted Kurna, who led the 
charge with his prince against the troops of 
Amber. 

We have also the anathema of the prophe- 
tic Sati, wife of Ajit, who, as she mounted 
the pyre with her murdered lord, pronounced 
that terrific sentence to the ears of the 
patriotic Rajpoot: “ May the bones of the 
murderer be consumed out of Maroo!”* In 
the value they attach to the fulfilment of 
the prophecy, we have a commentary on 
the supernatural power attached to these 
self-devoted victims. The record of the last 
moments of Bukhta, in the dialogue with 
his doctor,t is a scene of the highest drama- 
tic and moral interest ; and, if further com- 
ment were required, demonstrates the oper- 
ations of the hell within, as well as the 
abhorrence the Rajpoot entertains for such 
crimes. 


* See Vol. I. p. 593, 
t See Vol. I. p, 593, 


Accession of Beejy Sing.—Receives at Mairta the homage of his 


CHAPTER XIII. 





Chiefs.—Proceeds to the 
capital.— The ex-prince Ram Sing forms a treaty with the Mahrattas and the Cuchwahas.— 


Junction of the Confederates.—Beejy Sing assembles the Clans on the plains of Mairta.— 
Mis reply.— Battle.— Beejy Sing defeated.— Destruc- 
Beejy Sing left alone.—His flight.— 
Eulogies of the Bard.—Fortresses surrender to Ram Sing.— Assassination of the Mahratta 


Summoned to surrender the gadi. 
tion of the Rahtore Cuirassiers.— Ruse de guerre. 


commander.— Compensation for the murder.—Ajmer surrendered.—Tribute or Chouth 
established,—Mahrattas abandon the cause of Ram Sing.—Couplet commemorative of this 
event.—Cenotaph to Jey Appa.—Ram Sing dies.—His character—Anarchy reigns in 
Marwar.—The Rahtore oligarchy. Laws of adoption in the case of Pokurn fief.—~Inso- 
lence of its Chief to his Prince, who entertains mercenaries — This innovation accelerates 
the decay of feudal principles.— The Raja plans the diminution of the Aristocracy.— The 
Nobles confederate.—Gordhan Kheechie.—Ilis advice to the Prince.—Humiliating treaty 
between the Raja and vassals.— Mercenaries dishanded.— Death of the Prince's guru or 
priest.—His prophetic words.—kerea-karma or funeral rites, made expedient to entrap the 
chiefs, who are conlemned to death.—Interpid conduct of Devt Sing of Pokurn.—Iis last 
words —Reflections on their defective system of government.— Sacrifice of the law of primo- 
geniture.—Iis consequence.—Subhul Sing arms to avenge his father's death.—Is slain.— 
Power of the nobles checked.—They are led against the robbers of the desert.—Amerkote 
seized from Sinde.—Godwar taken from Mewar.— Marwar and Jeipoor unite against the 
Mahrattas, who are defeated at Tonga.—De Boigne’s first appearance.— Ajmer recovered by 
the Rahtore. Battles of Patun and Maiwria.—Ajmer surrenders.—Suicide of the governor.-— 
Beejy Sing’s concubine adopt Maun Sing.—Her insolence alienates the Nobles, who plan the 
deposal of the Raja.—Murder of the concubine—Beejy Sing dies. 


Beejy Sing, then in his twentieth year, 
succeeded his father, Bukhta. His accession 
was acknowledged not only by the Emperor, 
but by all the princes around him, and he 
was inaugurated at the frontier town of 
Marote, when proceeding to Mairta. where 
he passed the period of matum or mourning. 
Hither the independent branches of his 
family, of Bikaner, Kishengurh, and Roop- 
nagurh, came simultaneously with their 
condolence and congratulations. Thence he 


advanced to the capital, and concluded the 
rites on death and accession with gifts and 
charities which gratified all expectations. 
The death of his uncle afforded the ex- 
prince, Ram Sing, the chance of redeeming 
his birthright ; and in conjunction with the 
prince of Amber, he concluded a treaty” 





* This treaty is termed huldi, or bul-patra, ‘a strong 
deed.’ The names of the chiefs who signed it were 
Jankoji Sindia, Sindia Malji, Tantia Cheetoo, Raghu 
Pagia, Ghosulia Jadoon, Moolla Yar Ali, Feeroz Khan ; 
all great leaders amongst the ‘southrons’ of that day. 
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s, the stipulations of 
The 


‘ Southrons’ advaneed by Kotah and Jeipoor, 


papeggpnergpene t-pain Perla TE ol alana 


with the Maharatta 


which were sworn to by their Icaders. 


where Ram Sing, with his personal adherents 
and a strong auxiliary band of Ambor, 
united their forecs, and they proceeded to 
the object in view, the dethronement of 
Becjyy Sing. 

Beojy Sing was prepared for the storm, 
and led his native chivalry to the plains of 
Mairta, where, animated with one impulse, 
4 determination to repel foreign interference, 
they awaited the Mahrattas, to decide the 


The 


hard delights to enumerate the clans who 


rival claims to the throne of the desert. 


mustered all their strength ; and make par- 
fHicular allusion to the allodial Pattawuts, who 
were foremost on this occasion, From Pos- 
kur, where the combined army halted, a 
stinmons was sent to Beejy Sing “ te sur- 
render the gadi of Maroo.” It was read in 
full convention and answered with shouts of 
‘« Battle ! Battle!” “Who is this Happa,* 
thus to seare ws, when, were the firmament 
to fall, our heads would be pillars of support 
to preserve you ¥’ Such is the hyperbole of 
the Rajpoot when excited, nor does his ac- 
tion fall far short of it. The numerical odds 
were immense against the Rahtores ; but 
they little esteemed the Cuchwahas, and their 
courage had very different aliment to sustain 
it, from the mercenary Southron. Tho en- 
counter was of the most desperate deserip- 
tion, and the bard deals out a full measure 
of justice to all. 

Two accidents occured during the battle, 
each sufficient to turn victory from the stan- 
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“ # The A, to the Rajpvot of the north west, is as great 
a Shibboleth as to the Cockuey :—thus dppa becomes 
fluppa. 
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dard of Beejy Sing, on the very point of 
fruition. One has elsewhere been related,” 
namely, the destruction of the “ Sillehpo- 
shians,” or cuirassiers, the chosen cohort of 
the Rahtores, when returning from a success- 
ful charge, who were mistaken for the foe, 
and mowed down with discharges of grape- 
shot. 


courage of the Mahrattas was wavering, 


This error, at a moment when the 


might have been retrieved, notwithstanding 
the superstitious converted the disaster into 
anomen of evil. Sindia had actually pre- 
pared to quit the field, when another turn of 
the wheel decided the event in his favour: 
the circumstance exhibits forcibly the versa- 
tile character of the Rajpoot. 

The Raja of Kishengurh had deprived his 
relative of Roopnagurh of his estates ; both 
were junior branches of Marwar, but held 
direct from the emperor. Sawunt Sing, 
chieftain of Roopnagurh, either from cons- 
titutional indifference of uld age, retired to 
the sanctuary of Vindrabun on the Jumna, 
and, before the shrine of the Hindu Apollo, 
poured forth his gratitude for “his escape 
from I{ell,” in the loss of his little kingdom. 
But it was in vain he attempted to inspire 
young Sirdar with the like contempt of 
mundane glory: to his exhortations the 
youth replied, “It is well for you, Sire,t 
who have enjoyed life, to reign its sweets so 
tranquilly ; but I am yet a stranger to 
them.” Taking advantage of the times, he 
determined to seek a stronger auxihary for 
the recovery of his rights than the poetic 
homilies of Jydeva. Accordingly, he joined 
the envoy of Ram Sing, and returned with 


ih opeetnaemenemenn’ 





* See Vol. I. p. 504. 
+ Baup- yi. 
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Mahratta army, on whose successful opera- 
tions his hope of reconquering his patrimony 
rested. It was at that moment of doubt, 
that Appa, the Mahratta commander, thus 
addressed young Sirdar : ©¥our star, young 
man, is united to Rain Sing’s, which fortune 
does not favour ; what more 1s to be done 
before we move off?” Inexperienced as he 
was, Sirdar knew his countrymen, and their 
vacillation when touched by superstition ; 
and he obtained permission to try a ruse, 
asalast resort. He despatched a horseman 
of his own clan to the division which pressed 
them most, who, coming up to the Mainote 
minister, as if of his own party, asked 
“ what they wero fighting for, as Beejy Sing 
lay dead, killed by a cannonshot in another 
part of the field?” Like the ephemeral tribe 
of deplomacy, the Mainote saw his sun was 
set. He left the field, followed by the 
panic-struck clans, amongst whom the re- 
port circulated like wild-fire. Though 
accustomed to these stratagems, with which 
their annals teem, the Rajpoots are never 
on their guard against them; not a man 
inquired into the truth of the report, and 
Beejy Sing,—who, deeming himself in the 
very career of victory, was coolly perform- 
the clash of 
swords, —was left almost alone, even without 
The lord of Marwar, 


who, on that morning, commanded the lives 


ing his devotions amidst 
attendants or horses. 


of one hundred thousand Rajpoots, was in- 
debted for his safety to the mean conveyance 
of a cart and pair of oxen.* 


* The anecdote is related Vol. 1, p. 596. The Beejy 
Vulas states that the prince rewarded the peasant with 
five hundred beegas of land in perpetuity, which his 
descendants enjoy, saddled with the petite serjanterie of 
“curds and bajra cakes,” in remembrance of the fare 


the Jat provided for his prince on that emergency, 


27 
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Every clan had to erect tablets for the 
loss of their best warriors; and as in their 
civil wars each strove to be foremost in de- 
votion, most of the chieftains of note were 
The bard metes out 
a fair measure of justice to their auxili- 
aries, especially the Suktawuts of Mewar, 


amongst the slain.* 


whose swords were unsheathed in the cause 
of the son-in-law of their prince. Nor is 
the lance of the Southron passed over with- 
out eulogy, to praise which, indeed, is to 
extol themselves. 

With the loss of this battle and the dis- 
persion of the Rahtores, the strongholds 
rapidly fell. The cause of Ram Sing was 
triumphing, and the Mahrattas were spread- 
ing over the land of Maroo, when foul 
assassination checked their progress.t But 
the death of Jey Appa, which converted his 
hordes from auxiliaries to principals in the 
contest, called aloud for vongeance, that 
was only to be appeased by the cession of 
Ajmer, and a fixed triennial tribute on all 
the lands of Maroo, both feudal and fiseal. 
This arrangement being made, the Mahrattas 


displayed the virtue common to such mer- 





* Rac Sing, chief of the Koompawuts, the second noble 
in rank of Marwar; Lall Sing, head of the Secsawuts, 
with the leader of the Keetawuts, are especially singled 
out as sealing their fidelity with their blood; but all 
the otes and awuts of the country come in for a share of 
glory. 

{ This occurrence has been related in the Personal 
Narrative, Vol. I. p, 598, but it issmore amply narrated 
in the chronicle, the Beejy Vulas,from which I am now 
compiling. In this it is said that Jey Appa, during the 
seige, having fallen sick, the Rahtore prince sent his 
own physician, Soorajmul, to attend him ; that the doc- 
tor at first refused the mission, saying, “You may tell 
me to poison him, and I will not obey ;” “On the con- 
trary,” said his prince, “ let your skill cure in two days 
what would take you four, and I shall favour you ;” but 
what was far more strange, Appa objected not, took the 
medicines of the bed, and recovered. 
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cenary allies: they abandoned Ram Sing 
to hia ‘ evil star,’ and took possession of this 
stronghold, which, placed in the very heart 
of Rajasthan, perpetuated their influence 
over its princes. 

With this gem, thus rudely torn from her 
diadem, the independence of Marwar from 
that hour has been She has 
atruggled on, indecd, through a century of 
invasions, rebellions, and crimes, all origina- 
ting, like the blank leaf in her annals, from 
the murder of Ajit. In the words of the 
Doric stanza of the hostilo bards on this 


insecure. 


memorable chastisement. 
“ Kad ghunnd din dost 
“ Happd wald hél 
“ Bhdgd tin-d bi-pate 
“ Mal kazdnd mél.” 

‘Ror many a day will they remember tho 
time (hdl) of Appa, when the three sover- 
eiens flod, abandoning their goods and trea- 
sures:” alluding to the princes of Marwar, 
Bikaner, and Kishengurh, who partook in 
the disasters and disgrace of that day. 

Tho youthful heir of Roopnagurh claimed, 
as he justly might, the victory to himself’; 
and going up to Appa to congratulate him, 
said, in the metaphorical language of his 
country, “ You see I sowed mustard-seed 
in my hand as I stood :” comparing the 
prompt success of his stratagemt to the 
rapid vegetation of the seed. But Sirdar 
was a young man of no ordinary promise ; 
for when Sindia, in gratitude, offered imme- 
diately to put him in possession of Roopna- 
gurh, he answered, “No; that would be a 
retrograde movement,” and told him to act 
for his master Ram Sing, “ whose success 
would best insure his own.” But when 
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treachery had done its worst on Jey Appa, 
suspicion, which fell on every Rajpoot in 
the Mahratta camp, spared not Sirdar: 
swords were drawn in every quarter, and 
even the messengers of peace, the env oys, 
were every where assailed, and amongst 
those who fell ere the tumult could be ap- 
the 
premier noble of Mewar, then ambassador 
from the Rana with the Mabhrattas.* With 
his last breath, Jey Appa protected and 
exonerated Sirdar, and enjoined that his 


peased, was Rawut Kobeer Sing, 


pledge of restoration to his patrimony should 
be redeemed. The body of this distinguish- 
ed commander was burned at the Taos-sir, 
or ‘Peacock pool,’ where a cenotaph was 
erected, and in the care which the descen- 
dants even of his enemies pay to it, we have 
a test of the merits of both victor and van- 
quished. 

This was the last of twenty-two battles, 
in which Ram Sing was prodigal of his life 
for the recovery of his honours. The ad- 
versity of his later days had softened the 
asperity of his temper, and made his early 
faults be foryotten, though too late for his 
benofit. He died in exile at Jeipoor, in A.D. 
1773. His person was gigantic ; his demean- 
our affable and courteous ; and he was gener- 
oustoafault. His understanding was excel- 
lent and well cultivated, but his capricious 
temperament, to which he gave vent with 
an unbridled vehemence, disgusted the high- 
minded nobles of Maroo, and involved him 
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* I have many original autograph letters of this dis- 
tinguished Rajpoot on the transactions of this period ; 
for it was he who negotiated the treaty between Raja 
Madhu Sing, of Jeipoor, the ‘ nephew of Mewar,’ and 
the Mahrattas. At this time, his object was to induce 
Jey Appa to raise the siege of Nagore, 
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in exile and misery till his death. Itis uni- 
versally admitted that, both in exterior and 
accomplishments, not even the great Ajit 
could compare with Ram Sing, and witch- 
craft, at the instigation of the chieftain of 
Asope, is assigned to account for his fits of 
insanity, which might be better attributed to 
the early and immoderate use of opium. 
But in spite of his errors, the fearless 
courage he displayed, against all odds, kept 
somo of the most valiant of the clans con- 
stant to his fortunes, especially the brave 
Mairteas, under the heroic Shere Sing of 
Reah, whose deeds can never be obliterated 
from the recollections of the Rahtore. Not 
the least ardent of his adherents was the 
allodial chief Roop Sing, of the almost for- 
gotten clan, Pattawut ; who held out in 
Filodi against all attempts, and who, when 
provisions failed, with his noble associates, 
slew and ate their camels. The theme is a 
favourite one for the Kamrea minstrel of 
Maroo, who sings the fidelity of Roopa and 
his band to the notes of his rhehab, to their 
ever attentive descendants. 

We may sum up the character of Ram 
Sing in the words of the bard, as he con- 
trasts him with his rival. “ Fortune never 
attended the stirrup of Beejyy Sing, who 
never gained a battle, though at the head of 
a hundred thousand men; but Ram Sing, 
by his valour and conduct, gained victories 
with a handful.” 

The death of Ram Sing was no panacea 
to the griefs of Marwar or of its prince. 
The Mahrattas, who had now obtained a 
point-d’apput in Rajwarra, continued to fos- 
ter disputes which tended to their advantage, 
er when opportunity offered, to scour the 


country in search of pay or plunder. Beejy 
Sing, young and inexperienced, was left 
without resources ; ruinous wars and yet 
more ruinous negotiations had dissipated 
the hoards of wealth accumulated by his pre- 
decessors. Tho crown-lands were uneulti- 
vated, the tenantry dispersed ; and com- 
merce had diminished, owing to insecurity 
and the licentious habits of the nobles, who 
every where established their own imposts, 
and occasionally despoiled entire caravans. 
While the competitor for the throne was yet 
living, the Raja was compelled to shut his 
eyes on these inroads upon his proper power, 
which reduced him to insignificance even in 
his own palace. 

The aristocracy in Marwar has always 
possessed more power than in any of the 
sister principalities around. The cause may 
be traced to their first settlement in the 
desert ; and it has been kept in action by 
the peculiarities of their condition, especially 
in that protracted struggle for the rights of 
the minor Ajit, against the despotism of the 
There was another cause, which, 
at the present juncture, had a very unfortu- 
nate influence on the increase of this pre- 
ponderance, and which arose out of the laws 


empire. 


of adoption. 

The fief of Pokurn, the most powerful 
(although a junior) branch of the Cham- 
pawut clan, adopted a son of Raja Ajit as 
their chief ; his name was Devi Sing. The 
right of adoption, as has been already ex- 
plained, rests with the widow of the de- 
ceased and the elders of the clan. Why 
they exercised it as they did on this occasion 
does not appear; but not improbably at the 
suggestion of the dying chief, who wished 
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to see his sovereign’s large family provided 


for, having no sons of his own: or, the imme- 
diate claimants may not have possessed the 
yualities necessary to lead a clan of Maroo. 
Although the moment such adoption takes 
place, when “ the turban of the late incum- 
bent encircled the new lord of Pokurn,’ he 
ought to forget he had any other father than 
him he succeeded, yet we can easily imagine 
that, in the present case, his propinquity to 
the throne, which under other circumstances 
he might soon have forgotten, was continu- 
ally forced upon his recollection by the con- 
tentions of his parricidal brothers and their 
offspring for the ‘cushion’ of Marwar. It 
exemplifies another feature in Rajpoot ins- 
titutions, which cut off this son (guiltless of 
all participation in the treason) from succes- 
sion, because he was identified with the 
feudality ; while the issue of another, and 
junior brother, at the same period adopted 
into the independent house of Edur,* were 
heirs presumptive to Marwar: nay, must 
supply it with a ruler on failure of heirs, 
though they should have but one son and be 
compelled to adopt in his room. 

The Champawuts determined to maintain 
their influence over the sovereign and the 
country; and Devi Sing leagued with Ahwa 
and the other branches of this clan to the 
exclusion of all competitors. They formed 
of theirown body a guard of honour for 
the person of tho prince, one half remain- 
ing on duty in the castle, the other half 
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* It will bo remembered that Edur was conquered by 
a brother of Seoji's, 


+ We shall explain this by a cutting of the genealo- 
gical tree: it may be found useful should we be called 
vu to arbitrate in these matters, 
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being in the town below. While the Raja 
would lament the distracted state of his 
country, the inroads of the Hill tribes, and 
the depredations of his own chiefs, Devi 
Sing of Pokurn would reply, “ why trouble 
yourself about Marwar? it is in the sheath 
of my dagger.” The young prince used to 
unburthen his griefs to his foster-brother 
Jaggo, a man of caution and experience, 
which qualities he instilled into his sovereign. 
By dissimulation, and an apparent acquies- 
cence in their plans, he not only eluded 
suspicion, but, availing himself of their na- 
tural indolence of character, at length ob- 
tained leave not only to entertain some men 
of Sinde as guards for the town, but to 
provide supplies for their subsistence : the 
first approximation towards a standing mer- 
cenary force, till then unknown in their 
annals. We do not mean that the Rajpoot 
princes never employed any other than their 
own feudal clans ; they had foreign Rajpoots 
in their pay, but still on the same tenure, 
holding lands for service ; but never till this 
period had they soldiers entertained on 
monthly stipend. These hired bands were 
entirely composed of infantry, having a slight 
knowledge of European tactics, the superi- 
ority of which, even over their high-minded 
cavaliers, they had so severely experienced 
in their encounters with their Mahrattas. 
The same causes had operated on the courts 
of Oodipoor and Jeipoor to induce them to 
adopt the like expedient; to which, more 
than to the universal demoralization which 
followed the breaking up of the empire, 
may be attributed the rapid decay of feudal 
principles throughout Rajpootana. These 
guards were composed either of Poor- 
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bea* Rajpoots, Sindies, Arabs, or Rohillas. | 


They received their orders direct from the 
prince, through the civil officers of the state, 
by whom they were entrusted with the execu- 
tion of al] duties of importance or despatch. 
Thus they soon formed a complete barrier 
between the prince and his vaasals, and con- 
sequently became objects of jealousy and of 
strife. In like manner did all the other 
states make approaches towards a standing 
army ; and though the motive in all cases 
was the same, to curb, or even to extinguish, 
the strength of the feudal chiefs, it has failed 
throughout, except in the solitary instance 
of Kotah, where twenty well-disciplined 
battalions, and a hundred pieces of artillery, 
are maintained chiefly from the feudal se- 
questrations. 

To return: the Dhabhae, having thus 
secured a band of seven hundred men, and 
obtained an aid (which we may term scutage) 
from the chiefs for their maintenance, gra- 
dually transferred them from their duties 
above to the gates of the castle. Somewhat 
released from the thraldom of faction, the 
Raja concerted with his foster-brother and 
the Dewan, Futteh Chund, the means of 
restoring prosperity and order. So destitute 
was the prince of resources, that the Dha- 
bhae had recourse to threats of suicide to 
obtain 50,000 rupees from his mother, ac- 
quired as the nurse (dhai) of his sovereign ; 
and so drained was the country of horses, 
that he was compelled to transport his cava- 
liers (who were too proud to walk) on cars 
to Nagore. There, under the pretence of 
curbing the hill tribes, he formed an army, 





am 


* Poorbeas, ‘men of the east,’ as the Mugrabies are 
of the west,’ 
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and dismounting the guns from the walls of 
the town, marched an ill-equipped force 
against the border-mountaineers, and being 
successful, he attacked on his return the 
castle of Seel-Bukri. 
sufficient indication of his views ; the whole 





This was deemed a 


feudality of Maroo took alarm, and united 
for mutual safety at Birsilpour, twenty miles 
east of the capital. 

There was a foreign Rajpoot, whose 
valour, fidelity, and conduct had excited the 
notice and regard of Bukht Sing, who, in 
his dying hour, recommended him to the 
service of his son. To Gordhun, the Keechie, 
a name of no small note in the subsequent 
history of this reign, did the young Raja 
apply in order to restrain his chiefs from 
revolt. Inthe true spirit of Rajpoot senti- 
ment, he advised his prince to confide in their 
honour, and, unattended, to seek and re- 
monstrate with them, while he went before 
At day- 
break, Gordhun was in the camp of the con- 


to secure him a good reception. 


federates; he told them that their prince, 
confiding in their loyalty, was advancing 
to join them, and besought them to march 
out to receive him. Deaf, however, to en- 
treaty and to remonstrance, not a man 
would stir, and the prince reached the camp 
uninvited and unwelcomed. Decision and 
confidence are essential in all transactions 
with a Rajpoot. Gordhun remained not 
a moment in deliberation, but instantly 
carried his master direct to the tent of 
the Ahwa chief, the premier noble of Mar- 
war. Here the whole body congregated, 
and silence was broken by the prince, 
who demanded why his chief had aban- 
doned him ? 
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bodies have but one pinnacle: were there | The Raja feigned immodcrate grief for the 


a second, it should be at your disposal.” A | loss of his spiritual friend, and in order to 


tedious discussion ensued ; doubts of the | testify his veneration, an ordinance was issued 





future, recriminations respecting the past ; | commanding that the krea-carma, or ‘rites 
till wearied and exhausted, the prince de- | for the dead, should be performed in the 
manded to know the conditions on which | castle, while the queens, on pretence of pay- 


they would return to their allegiance, when ! ing their last duty to hig remains, descended, 


the following articles were submitted : earrying with them the guards and retainers 


1st. To break up the force of the Dha- | as their escort. It was an occasion on which 


bhae ; suspicion, even if awake, could not act, and 
2nd. To surrender to their keeping the | the chiefs ascended to join in the funerl 
records of ficfs (puttd-buhye) ; rites to the saint. As they mounted the steps 
3rd. That the court should be transfer- | cut out of the rock which wound round the 
red from the citadel to the town. hill of Joda, the mind of Devi Sing sudden- 


There was no alternative but the renewal ly misgave hin, and he exclaimed, that “ the 
of civil strife or compliance ; and the first | day was unlucky ;” but it passed off with 
article, which was a sine qua NON, the dis- the flatterin @ remark, é6 you are the pillar of 
banding of the obnoxious guards, thatanoma- | Maroo; who dare even look at you ?” 
lous appendage to a Rajpoot prince’s person, | They paced slowly through the various bar- 
was carricd into immediate execution. Nei- | piers, until they reached the alarum gate.* 
thor in the first nor last stipulation could | J¢ was shut! “ Treachery !”? exclaimed the 
the prince feel surprize or displeasure ; but | ohicf of Ahwa, as he drew his sword, and 


the second sapped the very foundation of his | the work of death commenced. Several 
rule, by depriving tle crown of its dearest 


were slain; the rest were overpowered. 
prerogative, the power of dispensing favour. | Their captivity was a sufficient presage of 
This shallow reconciliation being effected, | their fate ; but, like truce Rajpoots, when the 
the malcontent nobles dispersed, some to | Dhabhae told them they were to die, their 
their estates, and the Chondawut oligarchy 
to the capital with their prince, in the hope 


of resuming their former influence over him 


last request was, “that their souls might be 
set at liberty by the sword, not by the un- 
sanctified ball of the mercenary.” The 
chronicle does not say whether this wish was 
gratified, when the three great leaders of 
the Champawuts, with Jaet Sing of Ahwa ; 


and the country. 

Thus things remained, when Atmaram, the 
guru or ‘ ghostly comforter,’ of Beejy Sing, 
fell sick, and as he sedulously attended him, 
the dying priest would tell him to be of good 
cheer, for when he departed, he “ would 
take all his troubles with him.” He soon 
died, and his words which were deemed 
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@ The nakarra durwaza, where the grand kettle-dram 
is stationed, to give the alarm or summons to the chief- 
tains to repair to the Presence. To this gate Raja 
Maun advanced to meet the Author, then the represen- 
tative of the Governor-General of India, 
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Devi Sing of Pokurn ; the lord of Hursola ; 
Chuttur Sing, chief of the Koompawuts ; 
Kesuri Sing of Chandrain; the heir of 
Neemaj; and the chief of Raus, then the 
principal fief of the Oodawuts, met their 
fate. The last hour of Devi Sing was 
marked with a distinguished peculiarity. 
Being of the royal line of Maroo, they 
would not spill his blood, but sent him 
his death-warrant in a jar of opium. On 
receiving it, and his prince’s command 
to make his own departure from life, 
“ What!” said the noble spirit, as they pre- 
sented the jar, “shall Devi Sing take his 
umul (opiate) out of an earthen vessel? Let 
his gold cup be brought, and it shall be wel- 
come.” This last vain distinction being 
denied, he dashed out his brains against the 
walls of his prison. Before he thus enfran- 
chised his proud spirit, some ungenerous 
mind, repeating his own vaunt, demanded, 
“‘ where was then the sheath of the dagger 
which held the fortunes of Marwar?” “ In 
Subbula’s girdle at Pokurna,” was the laco- 
nic reply of the undaunted Chondawut. 

This was a tremendous sacrifice for the 
maintenance of authority, of men who had 
often emptied their veins in defence of their 
country. But even ultra patriotism, when 
opposed to foreign aggression, can prove no 
palliative to treason or mitigate its award, 
when, availing themselves of the diminished 
power of the prince, an arrogant and im- 
perious oligarchy presumes to enthral their 
sovereign. It is the mode in which vengeance 
was executed, at which the mind recoils, and 
which with other instances appears to justify 
the imputation of perfidy, amongst the traits 
of Rajpoot character. But if we look deep- 
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ly into it, we shall find reason to distrust 
such conclusion. The Rajpoot abhors, in 
the abstract, both perfidy and treason ; but 
the elements of the society in which he 
lives and acts, unfortunately too often 
prompt tho necessity of eacrificing principles 
to preservation: but this proceeds from 
their faulty political constitution ; it is 
neither inculcated in their moral code, nor 
congenial to their moral habits. 

The perpetual struggle between the aris- 
tocracy and the sovereign, which is an evil 
inherent in all feudal associations, was great- 
ly aggravated in Marwar, as well as in 
Mewar, by the sacrifice of that corner- 
stone even of constitutional monarchy, the 
rights of primogeniture. Butin cach caso 
the deviation from custom was a voluntary 
sacrifice of the respective heirs-apparent to 
the caprices of parental dotage. In nv other 
country inthe world could that article of 
the Christian decalogue, “ Honour thy father 
and thy mother,” be better illustrated than 
in Rajpootana, whore, if we have had to 
record two horrid examples of deviation from, 
we have also exhibited splendid proofs of 
filial devotion, in Chonda of Mewar, and 
Champa of Marwar, who resigned the “ rods” 
they were born to wield ; and served, when 
they should have swayed, to gratify their 
fathers’ love for the fruit of their old age. 
These are instances of self-denial hardly to 
be credited ; from such disinterested acts, 
their successors claimed an importance which, 
though natural, was totally unforeseen, and 
which the extent of compensation contri- 
buted to foster. They asserted the right, 
as hereditary premiers of the state, to be 


the advisers, or rather the tutors, of their 
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sovereigns, more especially in non-age, and 
in allusion to this surrender of their birth- 
right, arrogantly applied the well-known 
adage, Pat ca malik myn ho, Raj ca malik 
ooa, * He is sovereign of the state, but I am 
the master of the Throne,’ and insisted on 
the privilege of being consulted on every 
gift of land, and putting their autograph 
symbol to the decd or grant.* These pro- 
tonsions demanded the constant exertions of 
the sovereign to resist them ; for this pur- 
pose, he excited the rivalry of the less 
powerful members of the federated vassal- 
age, and thus formed a kind of balance of 
powor, which the monarch, if skilful, could 
always turn to account. But not even the 
jealousics thus introduced would have s0 
depreciated the regal influence in Marwar, 
nor even the more recent adoption of a son 
of tho crown into the powerful fief of Pokur- 
na, had not the parricidal sons of Ajit de- 
graded the throne in the cyes of their 
haughty and always over-reaching vassals, 
who, in the civil strifo which followed, were 
alternately in favour or disgrace, as they 
adhered to or opposed the successful for 
power. To this foul blot, every evil which 
has since overtaken this high-minded race 
may be traced, as well as the extirpation of 
that principal of devoted obedience which, 
in the anterior portion of these annals, has 
beon so signally recorded. To this hour it 
has perpetuated diasensions between the 
crown and the oligarchy, leading to deposal 
and violence to the princes, or sequestration, 
banishment, and death to the nobles. To 
break the bonds of this tutelage, Ram Sing’s 
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® See Vol. I. p, 154, 


intemperance lost him the crown, which sat 
uneasy on the head of his successor, who 
had no other mode of escape but by the 
severity which has been related. But 
though it freed him for a time, the words 
of the dying chief of Pokurna continued 
to ring in his ears; and “ the dagger left in 
the girdle of his son” disturbed the dreams 
of his rest throughout a long life of vicissi- 
tudes, poisoning the source of enjoyment 
until death itself was a relief. 

The nuncupatory testament of the Cham- 
pawut was transmitted across the desert to 
his son at Pokurna, and the rapidity of its 
transmission was only equalled by the ala- 
crity of Subbula, who at the head of his 
vassals issued forth to executo the vengeance 
thus bequeathed. First, he attempted to 
burn and pillage the mercantile town of 
Pally ;—foiled in which, he proceeded to 
another wealthy city fisc, Bilwarra on the 
Looni ; but here terminated both his life 
and his revenge. As he led the escalade, 
he received two balls, which hurled him 
back amongst his kingmen, and _ his ashes 
next morning blanched tho sandy bed of the 
Looni. 

For a time, the foudal interest was res- 
trained, anarchy was allayed, commerce 
again flourished, and general prosperity re- 
vived: to use the words of the chronicle, 
“the subject enjoyed tranquillity, and the 
tiger and the lamb drank from the same 
fountain.” Beejy Sing took the best means 
to secure the fidelity of his chiefs, by finding 
them occupation. He carried his arms 
against the desultory hordes of the desert, 
the Khosas and Sahraes, which involved him 
in contests with the nominal sovereign of 
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Sinde, and ended in the conquest of 
Amerkote, the key to the valley of the 
Indus, and which is now the most re- 
mote possession of Marwar. He also 
curtailed the territories of Jessulmer, on 
his north-west frontier. But more impor- 
tant than all was the addition of the rich 
province of Godwar, from the Rana of 
Mewar. This tract, which nearly equals in 
value the whole fiscal domain of Maroo, 
was wrested from the ancient princes of 
Mundore, prior to the Rahtores, and had 
been in the possession of the Seesodias for 
nearly five centuries, when civil dissension 
made the Rana place it for security under 
the protection of Raja Beejoy Sing ; since 
which it has been lost to Mewar. 

Marwar had enjoyed several years of 
peace, when the rapid strides made by the 
Mahrattas towards universal rapine, if not 
conquest, compelled the Rajpoots once more 
to form an union for the defence of their 
political existence. Pertap Sing, a prince of 
energy and enterprize, was now on the gadi 
of Amber. In S. 1843 (A.D. 1787), he 
sent an ambassador to Beejoy Sing, propos- 
ing a league against the common foe, and 
volunteering to lead in person their con- 
joined forces against them. The battle of 
Tonga ensued, in which Rahtore valour 
shone forth in all its glory. Despising disci- 
pline, they charged through the dense bat- 
talions of De Boigne, sabring his artillery- 
men at their guns, and compelling Sindia 
to abandon not only the field, but all his 
conquests foratime.* Beejoy Sing, by this 
victory, redeemed the castle of Ajmer, and 
declared his tributary alliance null and 

“ See Vol. J. p, 600, for the details of this battle. 
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void, But the genius of Sindia, and the talents 
of De Boigne, soon recovered this loss ; and 
in four years the Mahratta marched with a 
force such as Indian warfare was stranger 
to, to redeem that day’s disgrace. In S. 
1847 (A.D. 1791), the murderous battles 
of Patun and Mairta took place, in which 
Rajpoot courage was heroically but fruitlessly 
displayed against European tactics and un- 
limited resources, and where neither intrigue 
nor treason was wanting. The result was 
the imposition of a contribution of sixty 
lacks of rupees, or £600,000; and as so 
much could not be drained from the country, 
goods and chattels were every where distrain- 
ed, and hostages given for the balance. 
Ajmer, which had revolted on the short- 
lived triumph of Tonga, was once more 
surrendered, and lost for ever to Marwar. 
When invested by De Boigne, the faithful 
governor, Dumraj, placed in the dilemma of 
a discraceful surrender, or disobedience to 
his prince’s summons, swallowed diamond- 
“ Tell the raja,” said this faithful 
servant, “thus only could I testify my obe- 


powder. 


dience ; and over my dead body alone could 
a Southron enter Ajmer.’* 

The paramount influence which the morals 
and manners of a court exert upon a nation, 
is every where admitted. In constitutional 
governments, there is a barrier even to court 
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* Dumraj was not a Rajpoot, but of the Singwi tribe, 
one of the civil officers; though it is acurious and 
little-known fact, that almost all the mercantile tribes 
of Western India are of Rajpoot origin, and sank the 
name and profession of arms when they became prosely- 
tes to Jainism, in the reign of Raja Bheem Pramar. 
The Cheetore inscription (see Vol. I. p. 632, and note 
7, p. 633), records the name of this prince. Hs was 
ancestor of Raja Maun, whose date 8., 770 (A.D. 714), 
allows us to place this grand conversion prior to A.D. 
650. 
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influence and corruption, in the vast portion 
of wealth and worth which cannot be en- 
gulphed in their vortex. But in these petty 
sovereigntics, no such check is found, and 
the tone of virtue and action is given from 
the throne. The laws of semi-barbarous 
nations, which admit of licentious concubi- 
nage, has ever been peculiar to orientals, 
from the days of the wise king of the Jews 
to those of Beejoy Sing of Marwar ; and 
their political consequence has been the same, 
the sacrifice of the rights of lawful inheri- 
tance to the heirs of illicit affection. The 
last years of the king of Maroo were en- 
grossed by sentimental folly with a young 
beauty of the Oswal tribe, on whom he 
lavished all the honours due only to his legi- 
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timate queens. Scandal affirms that she 
frequently returned his passion in a manner 
little becoming royal dignity, driving him 
from her presence with the basest of mis- 
siles—her shoes. As the effects of this 
unworthy attachment completed the anarchy 
of Marwar, and as its consequences on de- 
viating from the established rules of succes- 
sion have entailed a perpetuity of crime and 
civil war, under which this unfortunate state 
yet writhes, we shall bo minute, even to 
dullness, in the elucidation of this portion 
of their annals, to enable those who have 
now to arbitrate these differences to bring 
back a current of uncontaminated blood 
to sway the destinies of this still noblo 
race. 


Raja Ajit had fourtcen sons: 





| | 
Abbya Sing, Bukht Sing, 


adopted into the 
Edur house. 


Ram Sing. Beejoy Sing. 


‘tea Sing, 


Rasso, Devi Ising, 
adopted into adopted into 
J abboa Pokurna. 

(in Malwa). 


| | | | 
Futteh Sing, Zalim Sing, Sawunt Sing, Shere Sing, Bhom Sing, Goman Sing, Sirdal Sing, 


died of small- by a princes killed by 
pox ininfan- of Mewar, adopted Bheem. 
cy. the rightful Soor Sing. Maun Sing. Bheem Sing, Maun Sing. 
heir of Beejoy | 
Sing. Dhonkul Sing 


So infatuated was Beejoy Sing with the 
Pédsbani concubine, that on losing the only 
pledge of their amours, he ‘put into her 
lap,’ (adopted) his own legitimate grand- 
child, Maun Sing. To legalize this adoption, 


(Pretender), 


the chieftains were ordained to present their 
nuzczurs and congratulations tv the declared 
heir of Marwar; but the haughty noblesse 
refused ‘to acknowledge the son of a slave’ 
as their lord, and the Raja was compelled to 
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a fresh adoption to ensure such token of 
sanction. Content at having by this method 
succeeded in her wishes, the Pdsbdnt sent off 
young Maun to the castle of Jhalore ; but 
fearing lest the experience of Shere Sing, 
his adopted tather, might prove a hindrance 
to her control, he was recalled, and her own 
creatures left to guide the future sovereign 
of Marwar, The dotage of Beejoy Sing, and 
the insolence of his concubine, produced 
fresh discord, and the clans assembled at 
Malkasuni to concert his deposal. 
Recollecting the success of his former 
measures to recall them to their duty, Beejoy 
Sing proceeded to their camp ; but while he 
was negotiating, aud as he supposed success- 
fully, the confederates wrote to the chieftain 
of Raus, whose tour of duty was in the 
castle, to descend with Bheem Sing. The 
chief acquainted the Pdsbdni that her pre- 
sence was required at the camp by the Raja, 
and that a guard of honour was ready to 
attend her. She was thrown off her guard, 
and at the moment she entered her litter, a 
blow from an unseen hand ended her exis- 
tence. Her effects were instantly confisca- 
ted, and the chief of Raus descended with 
Bheem, whose tents were pitched at the 
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Nagore barrier of the city. If,"instead of 
encamping there, they had proceeded to the 
camp of the confederates, his arrival and the 
dethronement of Beejoy Sing would have 
been simultaneous: but the Raja received 
the intelligence as soon as the chiefs, Hasten- 
ing back, he obtained the person of the 
young aspirant, to whom, to reconcile him 
to his disappointment, he gave in appanage 
the districts of Sojut and Sewanoh, and sent 
him off to the latter strong-hold ; while to 
restrain the resentment of his eldest son, 
Zalim Sing, whose birth-right he had so 
unworthily sacrificed, he enfeoffed him with 
the rich district of Godwar, giving him pri- 
vate orders to attack his brother Bheem, 
who, though apprised of the design in time 
to make head against his uncle, was yet de- 
feated and compelled to fly. He found 
refuge at Pokurna, whence he went to 
J essulmer. 

In the midst of this conflict, his dominions 
curtailed, his chiefs in rebellivn, his sons and 
grandsons mutually opposed to each other, 
and the only object which attached him to 
life thus violently torn from him, Beejoy 
Sing died, in the month Asar §, 1850, after 
a reign of thirty-one years, 


CHAPTER XIV. 








Raja Bheem seizes upon the gadi.-Discomfiture of his competitor, Zalim Sing.—Bheem des- 
troys all the other claimants to succession, excepting Maun Sing.—Blockaded in Shalore.— 
Sallies from the garrison for supplies.—Prince Maun heads one of them.—ZIncurs the risk 
of capture.—Is preserved by the Ahore chief. Raja Bheem offends his nobles.— They 
abandon Marwar.— The fief of Neemaj attacked.—Jhalore reduced to the point of surren- 
der.—Sudden and oritical death of Raja Bheem.—Its probable cause.— The Vedyas or 
“cunning-men, who surround the prince.—Accession of Raja Maun.—Rebellion of Sowae 
Sing of Pokurn.—Conspiracy of Champasunt.—Declaration of the pregnancy of a queen 
of Raja Bheem.—Convention with Raja Maun.—Posthumous births—Their evil conse- 
quences in Rajwarra.—A child born. Sent off by stealth to Pokurn, and its birth kept a 
secret.— Named Dhonkul.—Raja Maun evinces indiscreet partialities.—Alienates ihe 
Champawuts.— Birth of the posthumous son of Raja Bheem promulgated.—The chiefs 
call on Raja Maun to fulfil the terms of the convention —The mother disclaims the child.— 
The Pokurn chief sends the infant Dhonkul to the sanctuary of Abhya Sing of Khetri.— 
Sowae opens his underplot.—Embroils Raja Maun with the courts of Amber and Mewar.— 
He carries the pretender Dhonkul to Jeipoor.— Acknowledged and proclaimed as Raja of 
Marwar.—The Majority of the chiefs support the pretender.—The Bekaner prince espouses 
his cause.— Armies called in the field—DBaseness of Holcar, who deserts Raja Maun.— The 
armies approach.—Raja Maun’s chiefs abandon him.—He attempts suicide.—Is persuaded 
to fly— LHe gains Jodpoor.—Prepares for defence.—Becomes suspicious of all his kin— 
Refuses them the honour of defending the castle— They join the allies, who invest Jodpoor. 
The city taken and plundered.—Distress of the besiegers.—Meer Khan’s conduct causes a 
division. —LHis flight from Marwar.—Persued by the Jeipoor commander.— Battle.—Jeipoor 
Force destroyed, and the city invested.—Dismay of the Raja,—Breaks up the siege of Jod- 
poor.—Pays £200,000 for a safe passage to Jeipoor.— The spoils of. Jodpoor intercepted 
by the Rahtores, and wrested from the Cuchwahas.—Meer Khan formally accepts service 
with Raja Maun, and repairs to Jodpoor with the four Rahtore chiefs. 


The intelligence of Beejoy Sing’s death | the “lucky hour” to take possession. That 
was conveyed by express to his grandson | hour never arrived ; and the first intellicence 
Bheem, at Jessulmer. In “ twenty-two | of Bheem being on “the cushion of Joda,” 
hours” he was at Jodpoor, and ascending | was conveyed to the inhabitants by the na- 
directly to the citadel, seated himself upon | karras of his rival on his retreat from the 
the gadi, while his rival, Zalim Sing, the | city, who was pursued to Bhilara, attacked, 


rightful heir, little expecting this celerity, | defeated, and forced to seck shelter at Oodi- 


was encamped at the Mairta gate, awaiting | poor, where, with an ample domain from 
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the Rana, he passed the rest of his days in 
literary pursuits. He died in the prime of 
life: attempting to open a vein with his 
own hand, he cut an artery and bled to 


death. 


and mental qualifications; a gallant soldier, 


He was a man of great personal 


and no mean poet.* 

Thus far successful, Raja Bheem deter- 
mined to dismiss “ compunctious visitings,” 
and be a king de facto if not de jure. Death 
had carried off three of his uncles, as well 
as his father, previous to this event; but 
there were still two others, Shere Sing, his 
adopted father, and Sirdar Sing, who stood 
in his way: the last was put to death ; 
the former had his eyes put out; and, soon 
after, the unfortunate prince released him- 
self from life by dashing out his brains. 
Soor Sing, the favourite of all Beejoy Sing’s 
descendants, remained. His superior claims 
were fatal to him and his life fell a sacri- 
fice with the others. 

A single claimant alone remained of all 
the blood royal of Maroo to disturb the 
repose of Bheem. This was young Maun, 
the adopted son of the concubine, placed 
beyond his reach within the walls of Jhalore. 
Could Bheem’s dagger have reached bin, 
he would have stood alone, the last survi- 


ving scion of the parricide. 


‘“‘ With none to bless him, 
“None whom he conld bless :” 


an instrument, in the hand of divine power, 
to rid the land of an accursed stock. Then 
the issue of Abhoy Sing would have utterly 
perished, and their ashes might have been 





* My own venerable tutor, Yati Gyanchandra, who 
was with me for ten years, said he owed all his know- 
ledge, especially his skill in reciting poetry (in which he 
sarpassed all the bards at Oodipoor), to Zalim Sing. 


Qn 
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given to the winds, and no memorial of. 
them left. Edur must then have supplied 
an heir,* and the doubtful pretensions of 
Dhonkul,t the posthumous and reputed son 
of the wholesale assassin Bheem, to sit upon 
the gadi of Ajit, would never have been 
brought forward to excite another murder- 
ous contest amongst the sons of Joda, 
Having sacrificed all those within his 
reach who stood between him and the 
throne, Bheem tried to secure the last sole 
claimant 


in Jhalore. But the siege of 


such a strong-hold with his feudal levies, 
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* Amongst the numerous autograph correspondence 
of the princes of Rajpootana with the princes of Mewar, 
of which I had the free use, I selected one letter of S. 
1784, A.D. 1728, written conjointly by Jey Sing of 
Amber and Abhoy Sing of Jodpoor, regarding Edur, 
and which isso curious, that I give a verbatim transla- 
tion in the Appendix (No. I). I little thought at the 
time how completely it would prove Abhoy Sing’s deter- 
mination to cut off all but his own parricidal issue from 
the succession, An inspection of the genealogy (p. 114), 
will shew that Anund Sing of Edur, who was not to be 
allowed “to cscape alive,” was his younger brother, 
adopted into that house, 


+ Dhonkul Sing, the posthumous issue of Bheem, the 
lastof the parricidal line, whether real or supposititious, 
must be sect aside, and the pure current of Rahtore 
blood, derived from Seoji, Joda, Jeswunt, and Ajit, be 
brought from Edur, and installed on “ the gadi of Joda.” 
This course of proceeding would meet universal sappro- 
bation, with the exccption of some selfish miscreants 
about the person of this pretended son of Bheem, or the 
chieftain of Pokurn, in furthcrance of his and his grand- 
father’s yet unavenged feud. A sketch of the events, 
drawn from their own chronicles, and accompanied by 
reflections, exposing the miseries springing from an act 
of turpitude, would come home to all, and they would 
shower blessings on the power which, while it fulfilled 
the duties of protector, destroyed the germ of internal 
dissension, and gave them a prince of their own pure 
blood, whom all partics could honour and obey. If a 
doubt remained of the probable unanimity of such poli- 
cy, let it be previously submitted to a punchaet, com- 
posed of the princes of the land, viz. of Mewar, Amber, 
Kotah, Bhoondi, Jessulmer, &c,, leaving out whichever 
may be influenced by marriage connexions with Dhonkul 
Sing. 
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or loose mercenary bands, was a tedious 
operation, and soon became an imperfect 
blockade, through which young Maun not 
unfrequently broke, and by signal formed 
a junction with his adherents, and plundered 
the fiscal lands for support. One of these 
excursions, however, an attempt to plunder 
Palli, had nearly proved fatal to him ; they 
were attacked on their return, and young 
Maun, whose secluded education had con- 
fined him more to mental than to personal 
accomplishments, was unhorsod, and would 
have been captured, but for the prowess 
of the chicf of Ahore, who took him up 
behind him and bore him off in safoty. 
Nothing but the turbulence of the chiefs 
who supported Raja Bheem saved young 
Maun’s life. 
always produced an odious faction ; and 
Bheem, who was not disposed to bend to 


A disputed succession has 


this oligarchy, appcars to have had all the 
imprudence of the dethroned Ram Sing: 
he threatcned those entrusted with the siege 
to give them “oxen to ride instead of 
horses.” The chiefs fired at the insult, and 
retired to Ganorah, the principal fief in 
Godwar ; but disgusted with both partios, 
instead of obcying the invitation of young 
Maun, they abandoned their country al- 
together, and sought an asylum in the 
neighbouring states. 
sequestrated, and Neemaj, the chief seat 
of the Oodawuts, was attacked, and after 
a twelve months’ defence, taken ; its battle- 
ments were ignominiously destroyed, and 


Many fiefs were 


the victors, chiefly foreign mercenaries, 
reinforced the blockade of Jhalore. 

With the exile of his partisans and daily 
diminishing resources, when the lower town 
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was taken, there appeared no hope for young 
Maun. <A small supply of millet-flour was 
all the provision left to his half-famished 
garrison, whose surrender was now calcu- 
lated upon, when an invitation came from 
the hostile commander for Maun to repair 
to his camp, and adding “he was now the 
master; it was his duty to serve.” On that 
day (the 2nd Kartik S. 1860, Dec. 1804), 
after eleven yoars of defence, his means 
exhausted, his friends banished, and death 
from starvation or the sword inevitable, in- 
telligence came of Raja Bheem’s demise ! 
This event, as unlookedfor as it was wel- 
come, could scarcely at first be credited ; 
and the tender of the homage of the com- 
mander to Maun as his sovereign, though 
accompanied by a letter from the prime 
minister Induraj, was disregarded till the 
guru Deonath returned from the camp with 
confirmation of the happy news, that “ not 
a moustache was to be seen in the camp.”* 
Thither the prince repaired, and was hailed 
as the head of the Rahtores. 

It is said that the successor of the guru 
Atmaram, “ who carried all the troubles of 
Beejoy Sing with him to heaven,” had pre- 
dicted of young Maun Sing, when at the 
very zero of adversity, that “his fortunes 
would ascend.” What were the means 
whereby the ghostly comforter of Raja 
Bheem influenced his political barometer, 
we know not; but prophetic gurus, bards, 
astrologers, physicians, and all the Védyds 
or ‘cunning-men,’t who beset the persons of 


* This mark of mourning is common to all India. 
Where this evidence of manhood is not yot visible, the 
hair is cut off ; often both. 

t Vedya, or ‘science :’ the term is also used to denote 
cunning, magic, or knowledge of whatever kind, 
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a 
princes, prove dangerous companions when, | @ge of Nagore and Sewanoh ; and that if a 


in addition to the office of compounders of 
drugs and expounders of dreams, they are 
invested with the power of realizing their 
own prognostications. 

On the 5th of Megsir, 1860 (A.D. 1804), 
Raja Maun, released from his perils, suc- 
ceeded to the honours and the feuds of Beejoy 
Sing. He had occupied the ‘cushion of 
Maroo’ buta very short period, when the 
Pokurna chief “ took offence,” and put him- 
self in hostility to his sovereign. The name 
of this proud vassal, the first in power 
though only of secondary rank amongst the 
Champawuts, was Sowae Sing, with whom 
now remained “the sheath of the dagger 
which held the fortunes of Maroo.” If tho 
fulfilment of vengeance be a virtue, Sowae 
The 
dagger of Devi Sing, bequeathed to Subbula, 


was the most virtuous son on earth. 


was no imaginary weapon in the hands of 
his grandson Sowae, who held it suspended 
over the head of Raja Maun from his en- 
Soon after 
Raja Maun’s accession, Sowac retired with 
his partizans to Champasuni, a spot about 
five miles from the capital, where the cons- 
piracy was prepared. He told the chiefs 
that the wife of Raja Bheem was pregnant, 
and prevailed on them to sign a declaration, 
that if a son was born, he should be installed 
on the gadi of Joda. They returned ina 
body to the capital, took the pregnant yueen 
from the castle, and placed her in a palace 


thronement to his death-hour. 


in the city, under their own protection. 
Moreover, they held a council, at which the 
Raja was present, who agreed to recognize 
the infant, if a male, as the heir-apparent 
of Maroo, and to enfeoff him in the appan- 


female, she should be betrothed to a prince 
of Vhoondar. 

Posthumous births are never-failing germs 
of discord in these states; and the issue 
is inevitably branded by one party with the 
title of ‘supposititious.’ It is likewise a 
common saying, almost amounting to a pro- 
verb, that a male child is the uniform reform 
result of such a position. Indue course, a 
male infant was born ; but, alarmed for its 
safety, the mother concealed both its birth 
and sox, and placing it in a basket, conveyed 
it by a faithful servant from the city, whence 
it soon reached Sowae Sing at Pokurn. He 
bestowed upon it the inauspicious name of 
‘Dhonkul,’ that is, one born to tumult and 
strife. It is said that, during two years he 
kept the birth a profound secret, and it is 
even added, that it might have remained so, 
had Rajah Maun forgot the history of the past, 
and dispensed even-handed justice. Want- 
ing, however, the magnanimity of the 
Fourth Henry of France, who scorned “ to 
revenge the wrongs of the Prince of Na- 
varre,’ he reserved his favours and confi- 
dence for those who supported him in Jhalore, 
whilst he evinced his dislike to others who, 
in obedience to their sovereign, served 
against him. Of these adherents, only two 
chiefs of note were of his kin and clan; 
the others were Bhatti Rajpoots, and a body 
of those religious militants called Bishen- 
swamis, under their Mehunt, or leader, 
Kaimdas.* 





* They follow the doctrines of Vishnu (Bishen). 
They are termed gosens, as well as the more numerous 
class of church militants, devoted to Siva. Both are 
celibataires, a8 gosen imports, from mastery (sen) over 
the sense (go). They occasionally come in contact, when 
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At the expiration of two years, Sowae 
communicated the event to the chiefs of his 
party, who called upon Raja Maun to redeem 
his promise and issue the grant for Nagore 
and Sewanoh. He promised compliance if, 
upon investigation, the infant proved to be 
the legitimate offspring of his predecessor. 
Personal fear overcame maternal affection, 
and the queen, who remained at Jodpoor, 
disclaimed the child. Ter reply being com- 
municated to the chicfs, it was fora time 
conclusive, and the subject ceased to interest 
them, the more especially as her concealed 
accouchement had never been properly ac- 
counted for. 

Though Sowae, with his party, apparently 
acquiesced, his determination was taken ; 
but instead of an immediate appeal to arms, 
he adopted a deeper scheme of policy, the 
effects of which he could not have contem- 
plated, and which involved his own destruc- 
tion, and with it the independence of his 
country, which was transferred to strangors, 
their very antipodes in manners, religion, 
and every moral quality. His first act was 
to procure a more powerful protection than 
Pokurn afforded ; and under the guarantee 
of Chutter Sing Bhatti, he was sent to the 
sirna (sanctuary) of Abhoy Sing of Khetri.* 
Having so far succeeded, he contrived an 
underplot, in which his genius for intri- 
gue appears not below his reputation as a 
soldier. . 


ee erro 


their sectarian principles end in furious combats. At 
the celebrated place of pilgrimage, Heridwar (Hurdwar), 
on the Ganges, we are obliged to have soldiers to keep 
the peace, since a battle occurred, in which they fought 
almost to extirpation, about twenty years ago. They 
are the Zemplars of Rajast’han, 

* One of the principal chiefs of the Shekhawut con- 
federation. 
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The late prince Bheem had made over- 
tures to the Rana of Mewar for the hand of 
his daughter, but he died before the preli- 
minaries were adjusted. This simple cir- 
cumstance was decmed sufficient by the 
Champawut for the ground-work of his plot. 
He contrived to induce the voluptuous Jug- 
gut Sing, the prince of Jeipoor, to put him- 
self in the place of Raja Bheem, and to 
propose for the fair hand of Kishna. This 
being accomplished, and nuptial presents, 
under a guard of four thousand men, being 
despatched to Oodipoor, Sowae intimated to 
Raja Maun that he would be eternally dis- 
graced if he allowed the prince of Amber 
to carry off “ the betrothed ;” that “it was 
to the throne of Maroo, not its occupant, 
she was promised.” The bait was greedily 
swallowed, and the summons for the kher 
(or levy en masse) of the Rahtores was imme- 
diately proclaimed. Maun instantly assem- 
bled three thousand horses, and joining to 
them the mercenary bands of Heera Sing, 
then on the frontier of Mewar, he inter- 
cepted the nuptial gifts of Amber. Indig- 
nant at this outrage, Juggut Sing took to 
and the muster-book was declared 
open to all who would serve in the war 
which was formally declared against Maroo. 

Having thus opened the drama, Sowae 
threw off the mask, and repaired to Khetri, 
whence he conveyed the pretender, Dhonkul, 
to the court of Juggut Sing at Jeipoor. 
Here his legitimacy was established by being 
admitted ‘to eat from the same platter’ with 
its prince; and his claims, as the heir of 
Marwar, were publicly acknowledged and 
advocated, by his ‘ placing him in the lap of 
his aunt,’ one of the wives of the deceased 


arms, 
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Raja Bheem. His cause thus espoused, and 
being declared the nephew of Amber, the 
nobles of Marwar, who deemed the claims 
of the pretender superior to those of Raja 
Maun, speedily collected around his stand- 
ard. Amongst these was the prince of 
Bikaner, whose example (he being the most 
powerful of the independents of this house) 
at once sanctioned the justice of Dhonkul’s 
cause, and left that of Raja Maun almost 
without support. Nevertheless, with the 
hereditary valour of his race, he advanced 





to the frontiers to meet his foes, whose 
numbers, led by the Jeipoor prince and the 
pretender, exceeded one hundred thousand 
men! This contest, the ostensible object 
of which was the princess of Mewar, like 
the crusades of ancient chivalry, brought 
allies from the most remote parts of India. 
Even the cautious Mahratta felt an unusual 
impulse in this rivalry, beyond the stimu- 
Jants of pay and plunder whicli ordinarily 
rouse him, and corps after corps left their 
The weigh- 
tier purse of Jeipoor was the best argument 
for the justice of his cause and that of the 
pretender ; while Raja Maun had only the 
gratitude of Holcar to reckon upon for aid, 
to whose wife and family he had given sanc- 


hordes to support either cause. 


tuary when pursued by Lord Lake to the 


Attoc. But here Sowae again foiled him ; 
and the Mahratta, then only eighteen miles 
from Maun, and who had promised to join 
him next day, made a sudden movement to 
the south. A bribe of £100,000, in bills 
upon Kotah, to be paid on Holcar’s reaching 
that city, effected this desertion; which 
being secured, Juggut Sing and the pre- 
tender advanced to overwhelm their anta- 
31 











gonist, who was posted at Geengoli. ve 
the armies approached each other, Raja 


Maun’s chiefs rode up to salute him, pre- 
paratory, as he thought, to head their clans 
for the combat; but it was their farewell 
obeisance. The cannonade opened, they 
rallied under the standard of the pretender, 
and on Sowae advancing on the right of the 
allied line, so entire was the defection, that 
even the Mairtea clan, whose virtue and 
boast it is “ to adhere to the throne, who- 
ever is the occupant,” deserted, with the 
Champawuts, Jaitawuts, and minor chiefs, 
Four chieftains alone abided the evil hour 
of Raja namely, Koochamun, 
Ahore, Jhalure, and Neemaj ; and with their 


Maun, 


quotas alone, and the auxiliary bands of 
Boondi, he would have rushed into the 
battle, Hinderd from this, he attempted 
his own life: but the design was frustrated 
by Seonath of Koochamun, who dismounted 
him from his elephant, and advised his trust- 
ing to the fleetness of his steed, while they 
covercd his flight. The Raja remarked, he 
was the first of his race who ever disgraced 
the name of Rahtore by showing his back 
toa Cuchwaha. The position he had taken 
that morning was favourable to retreat, 
being a mile in advance of the pass of Par- 
butsir: this was speedily gained, and nobly 
defended by the battalions of Boondi, and 
those of Hundall Khan, in the pay of Raja 
Maun, which retarded the pursuit, headed 
by the Rao of Ooniara. Raja Maun rea- 
ched Mairta in safety; but deeming it 
incapable of long resistance, he continued 
his flight by Peepar to the capital, which 
he reached with a slender retinue, including 
the four chiefs, who still shared his fortunes. 
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The camp of Raja Maun was pillaged. 
Eighteen guns were taken by Balla Rao 
Inglia, one of Sindia’s commanders, and the 
lighter effects, the tents, elephants, and 
baggage, were captured by Meer Khan; 
while Parbutsir, and the villages in the 
neighbourhood, were plundered. 

Thus far, the scheme of Sowae and the 
Pretender advanced with rapid success. 
When the allied army reached Mairta, the 
prince of Jeipoor, whose object was the 
princess of Mewar, proposed to Sowae to 
follow up their good fortune, while he re- 
paired to Oodipoor, and solemuized the 
nuptials. But oven in the midst of his 
revenge, Sowae could distinguish ‘‘bet- 
ween the cause of Maun Sing and the gad: 
of Marwar ;” and to promote the success of 
Jeipoor, though he had originated the 
scheme to serve his own views, was no part 
of his plan. He was only helped out of 
this dilemma by another, which he could 
not anticipate. Not dreaming that Raja 
Maun would hold out in the capital, which 
had no means of defence, but supposing he 
would fly to Jhalore, and leave Jodpoor to 
its fate and to the pretender, Sowae, desir- 
ous to avoid the further advance of the allies 
into the country, halted the army for three 
days at Mairta. His foresight was correct: 
the Raja had reached Birsilpoor in full 
flight to Jhalore, when, at the suggestion of 
Gaenmul Singwi, a civil officer in his train, 
he changed his intention. “ There,” said 
the Singwi “lays Jodpoor only nine coss to 
the mght, while Jhalore is sixteen further ; 
it is as easy to gain the one as the other, 
and if you cannot hold out in the capital, 
what chance have you elsewhere? while 
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you defend your throne your cause is not 
lost.’ Raja Maun followed the advice, 
reached Jodpoor in a few hours, and prepared 
for his defence. This unexpected change,’ 
and the halt of the allied army, which per- 
mitted the dispersed bands to gain the capi- 
tal, defeated the schemes of Sowae. 

With a body of three thousand men, se- 
lected from Hundall Khan’s brigade, the 
corps of Bishenswamis, under Kaimdas, and 
one thousand foreign Rajpoots, consisting of 
Chohans, Bhattis, and Eendos (the ancient 
lords of Mundore), Raja Maun formed a 
garrison of five thousand men, on whom he 
could depend. So ample did he deem this 
number, that he despatched strong garrisons 
from Hundall’s brigade, with some Deora 
Rajpoots, to garrison Jhalore, and preserve 
the distant castle of Amerkote from surprise 
by the Sindies. Having thus provided 
against the storm, he fearlessly awaited the 
result. But so alienated was his mind from 
his kindred, that he would not even admit 
to the honour of defending his throne the 
four faithful chieftains who, in the general 
desertion, had abided by his fortunes. To 
all their entreaties to be received into the 
castle, that “they might defend the kangras 
(battlements) of Joda,” he replied, they 
might defend the city if they pleased ; and 
disgusted with such a return for their fide- 
lity, they increased the train of his oppo- 
nents, who soon encompassed Jodpoor. 

The town, little capable of defence, was 
taken and given up to unlicensed plunder ; 
and with the exception of’ Filodi, which 
was gallantly defended for three months, 
and given to Bikaner as the reward of its 
alliance, the an of the pretender was pro- 
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claimed throughout Marwar, and his allies 
only awaited the fall of the capital, which 
appeared inevitable, to proclaim him king. 
But a circumstance occurred, which, awaken- 
ing the patriotism of the Rahtores, thwarted 
these fair prospects, relievrd Raja Maun 
from his peril, and involved his adversaries 
in the net of destruction which they had 
woven for him. , 

The siege had lasted five months without 
any diminution of the ardour of the de- 
fenders ; and although the defences of the 
north-east angle were destroyed, the be- 
siegers, having a perpendicular rock of 
eighty feet to ascend before they could get 
to the breach, were not nearer their object, 
and, in fact, without shells, the castle of 
Joda would laugh a siege to scorn. The 
numerous and motley force under the 
banners of Jeipoor and the pretender, 
became clamorous for pay; the forage 
was exhausted, and the partizan horse 
were obliged to bivouac in the distant dis- 
tricts to the south. Availing himself of 
their separation from the main body, Ameer 
Khan, an apt pupil of the Mahratta school, 
began to raise contributions on the fiscal 
lands, and Palli, Peepar, Bhilara, with many 
others, were compelled to accede to his 
demands. The estates of the nobles who 
espoused the cause of the pretender, fared 
no better, and they complained to the Xer- 
xes of this host of the conduct of this unprin- 
cipled commander. 

The protracted defence having emptied 
the treasury of Amber, the archintriguer of 
Pokurn was called upon to contribute to- 
wards satisfying the clamour of the troops. 
Having exhausted the means of his own 


party, he applied to the four chieftains who 
had been induced to join the cause of the 
pretender by the suspicions of Raja Maun, 
to advance a sum of money. This appeal 
proved atest of their zeal. ‘They abandoned 
the pretender, and proceeded direct to the 
camp of Ameer Khan. It required no 
powerful rhetoric to detach him from the 
cause and prevail upon him to advocate that 
of Raja Maun; norcould they have given 
him better counsel towards this end, than the 
proposal to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country: to attack and plunder Jeipoor, 
now left unguarded. At this critical mo- 
ment, the Jeipoor prince, in consequence of 
the representation of the Marwar chiefs, had 
directed his commander-in-chief, Seolall, to 
chastise Meer Khan for his lawless conduct. 
Seolall put a stop to their deliberations, at- 
tacked and drove them across the Looni, 
surprised them at Govingurh, again in a 
night attack at Hursoori, and pursued the 
Khan to Phaggi, at the very frontier of 
Jeipoor. Astonished at his own success, and 
little aware that the chase was in the direc- 
tion projected by his enemy, Seolall deemed 
he had accomplished his orders .in driving 
him out of Marwar; halted, and leaving 
his camp, repaired to Jeipoor to partake 
of its festivities. The Khan, who with his 
allies had reached Peeploo near Tonk, no 
sooner heard of this, than he called to his 
aid the heavy brigades of Mahomed Shah 
Khan and Raja Buhader (then besieging 
Iserdoh), and availed himself of the impru- 
dent absence of his foe to gain over the 
Hydrabad Rdsdla, a legion well known in 
the predatory wars of that period. Having 
effected this object, he assailed the Jeipoor 
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force, which, notwithstanding this defection 
and the absence of its commander, fought 
with great valour, the battalions of Heera 
Sing being nearly cut to pieces. The action 
ended in the entire defeat of the Jeipoor- 
eans, and the capture of their camp, guns, 
and equipage. Prompted by the Rahtore 
chieftains, whose valour led to this result, 
Meer Khan rapidly followed up his success, 
and Jeipoor was dismayed by the presence 
of the victor at her gates. The ceneralship 
of the Khan was the salvation of Raja 
Maun ; it dissolved the confederacy, and 
fixed the doom of Sowae, its projector. 

The tempest had been some time gather- 
ing ; the Rajas of Bikaner and Shapoora 
had already withdrawn from the confedera- 
cy and marshed home, when, like a clap of 
thunder, the effeminate Cuchwaha, who had 
in the outset of this crusade looked toa full 
harvest both of glory and of love, learned 
that his army was annihilated, and his capi- 
tal invested by the Khan and a handful of 
Rahtores. 
Sowae, Rae Chund, Déweén or prime minister 
of Jeipoor, concealed for some days these 
disasters from his sovereign, who received 


Duped by the representations of 


the intelligence by a special messenger sent 
by the queen mother. Enraged, perplexed, 
and alarmed for his personal safety, he broke 
up the siege, and sending on in advance the 
spoils of Jodpoor (including forty pieces of 
canuon), with his own chieftains, he sent for 


the Mahratta leaders,* and offered them 





* Bapoo Sindia, Balla Rao Inglia, with the brigade of 
Jean Baptiste, all Sindia’s dependents. This was early 
in 1806. The author was then in Sindia’s camp and 
saw these troops marched off ; and in 1807, in a geo- 
graphical tour, he penetrated to Jeipoor, and witnessed 
, the wrecks of the Jeipoor army. The sands round the 
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£120,000 to eacort him in safety to his capi-~ - 
tal ; nay, he secretly bribed, with a bond of 
£90,000 more, the author of his disgrace, 
Ameer Khan, not to intercept his retreat, 
which was signally ignominious, burning his 
tents and equipage at every stage, and at 
length with his own hand destroying his fa- 
vourite elephant, which “ wanted speed for 
the rapidity of his flight.” 

But the indignities he had to suffer were 
not over. The chieftains whose sagacity 
and valour had thus diverted the storm from 
Raja Maun, determined that no trophies of 
Rahtore disgrace should enter Jeipoor, uni- 
ted their clans about twenty miles east of 
Mairta, on the line of retreat, appointing In- 
duraj Singwi their leader. This person, who 
had held the office of Déwdn under two pre- 
decessors of Raja Maun, was driven toa 
temporary defection from tlie same suspi- 
cions which made the chiefs join the preten- 
der. But they resolved to wash away the 
stain of this brief alienation from Raja 
Maun with the blood of his enemies, and to 
present as the token of returning fidelity the 
recaptured trophies. The encounter took 
place on the joint frontier. It was short, 
but furious ; and the Cuchwahas, who could 
not withstand the Rahtores, were defeated 
and dispersed, and the spoils of the spoiler, 
including the forty cannon, were safely 
lodged in Kochamun. Flushed with success, 
the victors addressed the Raja of Kishen- 
gurh, who, though a Rahtore, had kept 
aloof, to advance funds to secure the con- 
tinuance of Meer Khan’s aid. Two lakhs of 





capital were white with the bones of horses, and the 
ashes of their riders, who had died in the vain expectas 


tion of getting their arrears of pay. 
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rupees (£20,000) effected this object; and | selves, preceded him, and were received with 


the Khan, pledging himself to continue his | open arms: their offences were forgiven, and 
support to Raja Maun, repaired to Jodpoor. | their estates restored, while Induraj was ap- 
The four chiefs who had thus signalized them- | pointed Bukshee or commander of the forces. 
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Meer Khan’s reception at Jodpoor.—Engages to extirpate Sowad’s jaction.—Interchanges tur- 
bans with the Raja.—The Khan repairs to Nagore.—ZInterview with Sowad.—Swears to 
support the Pretender —Massacre of the Rajpoot chiefs.—Pretender jflies.—The Khan 
plunders Nagore.—Receives £100,000 from Raja Maun.—Jeipoor over-run.— Bikaner 
attacked.—Meer Khan obtains the ascendancy in Marwar. Garrisons Nagore with his 
Pathans.—FPartitions lands amongst his chiefs.—Commands the salt lakes of Nowah and 
Sambhur.— The minister Induraj and high priest Deonath assassinated.—Raja Maun’s 
reason affected.— His seclusion. — Abdication in favour of his son Chuttur Sing.—He falls 
the victim of wlicrt pursuits. —Madness of Raja Maun increased.—Its causes.— Suspicions of 
the Raja having sacrificed Induraj. The oligarchy, headed by Salim Sing of Pokurn, son of 
Sowac, assumes the charge of the government. Epoch of British universal supremacy.—. 
Treaty with Marwar framed during the regency of Chuttur Sing. The oligarchy, on his 
death, offer the gadi of Marwar to the house of Edur.—Rejected.—Reasons.—Raja Maun 
entreated to resume the reins of power.— Evidence that his madness was feigned.—The Raja 
dissatisfied with certain stipulations of the treaty.—A British officer sent to Jodpour.—Akhi 
Chund chief of the civil administration.— Salim Sing of Pokurn chief minister.— Oppo sition 
led by Futteh Raj.—British troops offered to be placed at the Raja’s disposal._— Offer 
rejected. — Reasons.— British agent returns to Ajmer.—Permanent agent appointed to the 
court of Raja Maun,—Arrives at Jodpoor,— Condition of the capital.—Interviews with the 
Raja.— Objects to be attained described.— Agent leaves Jodpoor.— General sequestrations of 
the fiefs.— Raja Maun apparently relapses into his old apathy.—His deep dissimulation. 
Circumvents and seizes the faction.— Their wealth sequestrated.— Their ignominious death._— 
Immense resources derived from sequestrations.—Raja Maun’s thirst for blood.— Fails to 
entrap the chiefs.—The Neemaj chief attacked—His gallant defence.—Slain.— The 
Pokurn chief escapes.—Futteh Raj becomes minister. Raja Maun’s speech to him.—Neemaj 
attacked.—Surrender.—Raja Maun’s infamous violation of his pledge. Noble conduct of 
the mercenary commander.—Voluntary exile of the whole aristocracy of Marwar.—Received 
by the neighbouring princes.—Maun’s gross ingratitude to Anar Sing.— The exiled chiefs 
apply to the British Government, which refuses to mediate.—Raja Maun loses the opportunity 
of fixing the constitution of Marwar.— Reflexions. 

Ameer Khan was received by Raja Maun | castle was assigned as his residence; valu- 
with distinguished honours ; a palace in the | able gifts were presented to him and great 
32 
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rewards held in perspective, if, through his 
agency, the rebellion should be completely 
subdued. He swore to extirpate Sowae’s 
faction, and in token of identity of views 
with Raja Maun, he was admitted to the 
of that last proof of devotion 
to his cause, “an interchange of tur- 





honour 


bans,” with an advance of three lakhs, or 
£30,000, for the immediate payment of his 
bonds. 

On the raising of the siege of Jodpoor, 
Sowae conducted the Pretender to the ap- 
panage of the heirs of Marwar, the city of 
Nagore. There they were deliberating as 
to their future plans, when a message was 
brought from Ameer Khan from Moondhia- 
wur, ten miles distant, begging permission 
to perform his devotions at the shrine of the 
Mooslem saint, Peer Tarkeen, the sole relic 
of the Islamite which Bukht Sing had 
spared. His request being complied with, 
he with a slight cavalcade left his camp, and 
having gone through the mummeries of de- 
votion, paid his respects to Sowae. When 
about tu take leave, he threw out hints of 
Rajya Maun’s ungrateful return for his ser- 
vices, and that his legions might have been 
better employed. Sowae greedily caught 
at the bait ; he desired the Khan to name 
his terms, and offered £200,000 on the day 
that Dhonkul should possess the gadi of 
Jodpoor. The Khan accepted the condi- 
tions and ratified the engagement on the 
Koran, and to add to the solemnity of the 
pledge, he exchanged turbans with Sowae. 
This being done, he was introduced to the 
pretender, received the usual gifts, pledged 
his life in his cause, took leave, and returned 
to his camp, whither he invited the prince 
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and his chiefs on the following day to accept 
of an entertainment. 

On the morning of the 19th of Cheit, S. 
1864 (A.D. 1808), Sowae, attended by the 
chief adherents of the pretender and about 
five hundred followers, repaired to the camp 
of the Khan, who had made every prepara- 
tion for the more effectual perpetration of 
the bloody and perfidious deed he meditated. 
A spacious tent was pitched in the centre 
of his camp for the reception of his guests, 
and cannon were loaded with grape ready 
to be turned against them. The visitors 
were received with the most distinguished 
courtesy ; turbans were again exchanged ; 
the dancing-girls were introduced, and no- 
The Khan 
arosc, and making an excuse to his guests 
The 


dancing continued, when at the word “ dug- 


thing but festivity was apparent. 
for « momentary absence, retired. 


ga,” pronounced by the musicians, down 
suuk the tent upon the unsuspicious Raj- 
poots, who fell an easy prey to the ferocious 
Pathans. 
butchered in the very sanctuary of hospitali- 


Forty-two chieftains were thus 


ty, and the heads of the most distinguished 
were sent to the Raja Maun. Their adherents, 
taken by surprise, were slaughtered by the 
soldiery, or by cannon charged with grape, 
as they fled. The pretender escaped from 
Nagore, which was plundered by the Khan, 
when not only all the property of the party, 
but the immense stores left by the Bukht 
Ning, including three hundred pieces of cvan- 
non, were taken, and sent to Sambhur and 
other strong-holds held by the Khan. Hav- 
ing thus fulfilled his instructions, he re- 
paired to Jodpoor, and received ten lakhs 
or £100,000, and two large towns, Moon- 
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dhiawur and Koochilawas, of thirty thou- 
sand rupees annual rent, besides one hundred 
rupees daily for table-allowance, as the re- 
ward of his signal infamy. 

Thus, by thé murder of Sowae and his 
powerful partizans, the confederacy against 
Raja Maun was extinguished ; but though 
the Raja had thus, miraculously as it were, 
defeated the gigantic schemes formed against 
him, the mode by which it was effected 
entailed upon him and upon his country un- 
The destruction of the 
party of the pretender was followed by re- 
of the 
was laid 


exampled miseries. 


taliation on the various members 
league. The Jeipoor territory 
waste by the troops of Meer Khan, and an 
expedition was planned against Bikaner. 
An army consisting of twelve thousand of 
Raja Maun’s feudal levies, under the com- 
mand of Induraj, with a brigade of Meer 
Khan, and that of Hundall Khan _ with 
thirty-five guns, marched against the chief 
of the independent Rahtores, The Bikaner 
Raja formed an army little inferior in num- 
bers, and gave his suzerain the meeting at 
Bapri; but after a partial 
which the former lost two hundred men, he 
fell back upon his capital, pursued by the 
victors, who halted at Gujnair. Here terms 
were offered ; two lakhs as the expenses of 
the war, and the surrender of the bone of 
contention, the town of Filodi, which had 
been assigned to Bikaner as the price of 
joining the confederacy. 

The Khan was now the arbiter of Marwar. 
He stationed Ghufoor Khan with a garrison 
in Nagore, and partitioned the lands of 
Mairta amongst his followers. 


encounter, in 


He likewise 
placed his garrison in the castle of Nowah, 


which gave him the command of the salt- 
lakes of Nowah and Sambhur. Induraj and 
the high-priest Deonath were the only coun- 
sellors of Raja Maun, and all the oppressions 
which the chieftains suffered through this 
predominant foreign interference, were attri- 
buted to their advice. To cut them off, the 
chiefs in their turn applied to Ameer Khan, 
who for seven lakhs (£70,000), readily 
consented to rid them of their enemies. A 
plot was laid, in which some of his Pathans, 
under pretence of quarrelling with Induraj 
for their arrears, put this minister and the 
high-priest to death. 

The loss of Deonath appeared to affect the 
reason of Raja Maun. He shut himself up 
in his apartments, refused to communicate 
with any one, and soon omitted every duty, 
whether political or religious, until at length 
he was recommended to name his only son 
To this he 
acceded, and with his own hand made the 
mark of inauguration on his forehead. But 


Chuttur Sing as his successor. 


youth and base panders to his pleasures se- 
duced him from his duties, and he died, some 
say, the victim of illicit pursuits, others from 
a wound given by the hand of one of the 
chieftains, whose daughter he attempted to 
seduce. 

The premature death of his only son, be- 
fore he had attained the years of majority, 
still more alienated the mind of Raja Maun 
from all state affairs, and his suspicions of 
treacherous attempts on his person extented 
even to his wife. He refused all food, except 
that which was brought by one faithful me- 
nial, He neglected his ablutions, allowed his 
face to be covered with hair, and at length 
either was, or affected to be insane. He spoke 
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to no one, and listened with the apathy of an 
idiot to the communications of the ministers, 
who were compelled to carry on the govern- 
ment. By many itis firmly believed that 
the part he thus acted was feigned, to es- 
cape the snares laid for his life ; while others 
think that it was a melancholy mania, aris- 
ing from remorse at having conscnted to 
the murder of Induraj, which incidentally 
involved that of the Guru.* In short, his 
alliance with the atrocious Khan exposed 
him to the suspicion of a participation in his 
crimes, which the bent of his policy too 
much favoured. In this condition—the 
government being managed by an oligarchy 
headed by Salim Sing (son of Sowae)—did 
Raja Maun remain, until the tide of events 
carried the arms of Britain even to the de- 
sert of Maroo. 

When, in 1817, we invited the Majpoots 
to disunite from the predatory powers, and 
to jom us in establising order throughout 
India, the young son of Raja Maun, or 
rather his ministers, sent envoys to Delhi. 
But ere the treaty was ratified, this dissi- 
pated youth was nomore, On this event, 
the Pokurn faction, dreading Raja Maun’s 
resumption of the government, made an ap- 
plication to Edur for a son to adopt as_ their 
sovereign. But splendid as was the offer, 
the Raja, who had but one son, rejected it, 
unless the demand were sustained by the 
unanimous suffrages of the nobles. Unani- 
mity being unattainable, the faction had no 
alternative save the restoration of Raja 
Maun; but it was in vain they explained 


the new position of marwar, the alliance with 





* For the character of this priest, see Vol. J. p. 664. 
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the English, which awaited his sanction, and 
the necessity that he, as the last prop of 
the royal family, should resume the reins of 
He listened to all with the most 
But although he saw 


power. 
apathetic indifference. 
in this new crisis of the political condition 
of his country, motives for effecting his es- 
cape from bondage, his mind was so tutored 
by bitter experience that he never for an 
instant betrayed its workings. When at 
length he allowed himself to comprehend the 
full nature of the changes which made even 
the faction desire his egress from solitude, 
so far from expressing any joy, he even dis- 
approved of part of the treaty, and espe- 
cially the article relating to the armed con- 
tingent of his vassals to be at the disposal 
of the protecting power, in which he wisely 
saw the germ of discord, from the certainty 
of interference it would lead to. 

It was in-December 1817 that the treaty* 
was negotiated at Delhi by a Brahmin named 
Beas Bishen Ram, on the part of the regent 
prince, and in December 1818, an officer of 
the British government+ was deputed to 
Notwith- 
standing the total disorganization of the 


report on its actual condition. 


government, from the combination of causes 
already described, the court had lost noth- 
ing of its splendor or regularity ; the honour 
of all was concerned in preserving the dig- 
nity of the ‘ gadi,’ though its incumbent was 
an object of distrust and even detestation. 
The ministry at this period was conducted 
by Akhi Chund (Dewan), and Salim Sing 
of Pokurn, as the representative of the aris- 
toefacy, with the title of bhanjgur. All the 


* See treaty, Appendix No. II. 
t Mr, Wilder, superintendent of the digtrict of Ajmer, 
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garrisons and offices of trust throughout the 
country were held by the creatures of a 
junto, of which these were the heads, There 
was, however, already the nucleus cf an op- 
position in the brother of the murdered 
minister, named Futteh Raj, who was en- 
trusted with the care of the city. The 
instructions of the agent were to offer the 
aid of the British government towards the 
settlement of Raja Maun’s affairs ; and at a 
the 
agent’s arrival, troops were offered to be 
placed at his disposal. 
his character will be seen in the use he made 
of this offer. He felt that the lever was at 
hand to crush faction to the dust; and with 
a Machiavelian caution, he determined that 
the existence of this engine should suffice ; 


private interview, three days after 


But the wariness of 


that its power should be felt, but never seen ; 
that he should enjoy all the advantages this 
influence would give, without risking any 
of its dangers if called into action. Thus, 
while he rejected, though with thanks, the 
essential benefit tendered, qualifying his re- 
fusal with a sufficient reason—“ reliance on 
himself to restore his state to order,”—he 
failed not to disseminate the impression 
amongst his chiefs, which was enough for 
his purpose, and which besides checked the 
dictation and interference that uniformly 
result from such unequal alliances, 
Energetic councils and rapid decision are 
unknown to Asiatic governments, whose 
subjects are ever prone to suspicion when- 
ever unusual activity is visible; and Raja 
Maun had been schooled into circumspection 
from his infancy. He appeared anxious to 
bury the past in oblivion, by choosing men 
of both parties for the inferior duties of the 
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ministry ; and the blandness of his manners 
and his conciliatory address, lulled the most 
suspicious into security. After a short resi- 
dence, the agent returned to Ajmer, having 
in vain tried to convince Raja Maun that 
his affairs were irretrievable without the 
direct aid of the paramount power, which 
he persisted in repudiating, assigning as his 
reason that he felt convinced, from “ the 
measures then in train,” he should accom- 
plish the task himself: of these measures 
conciliation appeared to be the basis. 

At this period* an envoy was appointed, 
with powers direct from the Governor-Gener- 
al to Raja Maun, but he was for some months 
prevented from proceeding to his court, from 
various causes. f 





* In February 1819, the author had the political duties 
of Marwar added to those of the States of VUodipoor, 
Kotah, Boondi, and Sirohi. 


t One of these was an unpleasant altercation, which 
took place between the towns-people of the Commercial 
Mart of Palli and an English gentleman, sent unofficially 
to feel his way as to the extension of commercial enter- 
prize, carrying specimens of the staple commodities of 
our trade. This interference with the very fountain- 
head of their trade alarmed the monopolists of Palli, 
who, dreading such competition, created or took advant- 
age of an incident to rid themselves of the intruder. 
The commercial men of these regions almost all profess 
the Jain religion, whoso first rule of faith is the preserva- 
tion of life, in beast as in man. By them, therefore, the 
piece-goods, the broad-cloths and metals of the Chris- 
tian trader, were only less abhorred than his flesh-pots, 
and the blood of the goats sworn to have been shed by 
his servants within the bounds of Palli, rose in judgment 
against their master, of whom a formal complaint was. 
laid before Raja Maun. It lost none of its acrimony in 
coming through the channel of his internuncio at Oodi- 
poor, the Brahmin, Bishen Ram. Mr. Rutherford re- 
butted the charge, and an investigation took place at 
the capital on oath, upon which, as the merchants and 
the governor of Palli (a nephew of the minister), could 
not substantiate their charge, the latter was severely 
reprimanded for his incivility. But whether the story 
was true or false, it was quite enough for their purpose. 
The interdict between Mr. Rutherford and the inhabi- 
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The agent, who reached Jodpoor early in 
the month of November, found matters in 
nearly the same state as on his predeces- 
sor’s departure in February. The same 
faction kept the prince and all the officers 
of government at their disposal. The Raja 
interfered but little with their measures, 
except to acquiesce in or confirm them. ‘The 
mercenary bands of Sindies or Pathans 
were in miserable plight and claiuorous for 
their pay, not havina been accounted with 
for three years; and they were to be seen 
begging in the streets of the capital, or haw- 
king bundles of forage on their heads to 
preserve them from starvation. On the ap- 
proach of the agent of the British Govern- 


ment, the forms of accounts were gone 


through, and they gave in acquittances in full 
of all demands, on condition of receiving 
thirty per cent. of their arrears ; but this 
was only a form, and with his departure (in 
about three weeks), they despaired even of 
that. 


oe 


tants of Palli was more effectual than the Sanitary cor- 
den of any prince in Christendom. The feeling of 
resentment against him reached the agent of govern- 
ment, who was obliged to support what appeared the 
cause of truth, even according to the deposition made 
before their own judgment-seat, and he was consequent- 
ly deemed inimical to the prince and the faction which 
then guided his councils. Mr. Rutherford proceeded 
afterwards to Kotah, to exhibit the same wares ; but he 
was there equally an object of jealousy, though from 
letters of recommendation from the agent, it was less 
strongly manifested. It furnished evidence that such 
interference would never succeed. It is well his mission 
did not appear to be sanctioned by the government, 
What evil might not be effected by permitting unre- 
stricted and incautions intercourse with such people, 
who can, and do obtain all they require of our produce 
without the prosence of the producers, who, whether 
within or without the pale of the Company's service, 
will not I trust be prematurely forced on Rajpootana, 
or it will assuredly hasten the day of inevitable separa- 
tion ! 


Ce ere 
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The name of justice was unknown :— 
though, in allusion to the religion of the 
men in power, it was common to hear it said, 
“ you may commit murder and no one will 
notice it; but woe to him who beats or 
maims a brute, for dogs are publicly fed 
while the soldier starves.” In short, the sole 
object of the faction was to keep at a dis- 
tance all interposition that might lead the 
prince to emancipate himself from their 
control. During the agent’s stay of nearly 
three weeks, he had several private inter- 
views with Raja Maun. The knowledge he 
had of the history of his ancestry and his 
own situation, and of the causes which had 
produced it, failed not to beget a corres- 
ponding confidence ; and these interviews 
were passed in discussions on the ancient 
history of the country as well as on his own 
immediate affairs. The agent took leave 
with these words: “I know all the perils 
through which you have passed ; Iam aware 
how you surmounted them. By your re- 
solution, your external enemics are now 
gone: you have the British Government as 
a friend ; rely upon it with the same forti- 
tude, and, in a very short time, all will be 
as you could desire.” 

Raja Maun listened eargerly to these ob- 
servations. His fine features, though trained 
to bear no testimony to the workings within, 
relaxed with delight as he rapidly replied, 
“In. one twelvemonths, my affairs will be as 
friendship could wish.” To which the agent 
rejoined, “ In half the time, Maharaja, if you 
are determined :” though the points to 
which he had to direct his mind were nei- 
ther few nor slight, for they involved every 
branch of government ; as 
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1. Forming an efficient administration. 

2. Consideration of the finances; the 
condition of the crown lands; the feudal 
confiscations, which, often unjust, had caused 
great discontent. 

8. The re-organization and settlement of 
the foreign troops, on whose service the Raja 
chiefly depended. 

4. An effective police on all the frontiers, 
to put down the wholesale pillage of the 
Mairs in the south, the Larkhanis in the 
north, and the desert Sahraes and Khosas in 
the west ; reformation of the tariff, or scale 
of duties on commerce, which were so heavy 
as almost to amount to prohibition ; and at 
the same time to provide for its security. 

Scarcely had the agent left Jodpoor, be- 
fore the faction, rejoiced at the removal of 
the only restraint on their narrow-minded 
views, proceeded in the career of disorder. 
Whether the object were to raise funds, or 
to gratify ancient animositics, the course 
pursued by the Dewan and his junto was 
Ganorah, the chief fief of God- 


war, was put under sequestration, and only 


the same. 


released by a fine of more than a year’s 
All the minor chiefs of this rich 
tract suffered in the same manner, besides 
the indignity of having their lands placed 
under the control of a brother of the minis- 
ter. Chandawul was put under sequestra- 
tion, and only released on a very heavy fine. 
At length the Dewan had the audacity to 
put his hand on Ahwa, the chief fief of 
Marwar ; but the descendant of Champa re- 
plied, “ my estate is not of to-day, nor thus 
to be relinquished.” Gloom, mistrust, and 
resentment, pervaded the whole feudal body. 
They saw a contemptible faction sporting 


revenue. 











with their honour and possessions, from an 
idea they industriously propagated, that an 
unseen but mighty power was at hand to 
support their acts, given out as those of the 
prince. If the Raja did dictate them, he 
took especial care it shou!d not be seen ; for 
in the absence of the British agent, he once 
more resumed his seyuestered habits, and 
appeared to take no interest in the govern- 
ment further than to promote a coalition 
between Akhi Chund and Futteh Raj, who 
was supported by a strong party of the 
chiefs, and the influence of the favourite 
queen. But Akhi Chund, who commanded, 
throuch his creatures, all the resources of 
the country, and its strong-holds, even to the 
castle of Jodpoor, rejected these overtures, 
and feigning that there were plots against 
his personal safety, left the city ; and the 
better to exclude his adversaries from the 
prince, resided entirely in the citadel. 

Six months had thus fled. The fiat of 
Akhi Chund was supreme ; he alone was 
visible ; his orders alone were obeyed. Ra- 
ja Maun was only heard of as an automa- 
ton, moving as the Dewan pleased. But 
while the latter was thus basking in the full 
sunshine of prosperity, enriching himself 
and his dependents, execrated by the nobles 
and envied by his fellow-citizens, they heard 
of his fall! Then, the insanity of his master 
proved to be but a cloak to the intensity of 
his resentment. Buta blind revenge would 
not have satisfied Raja Maun. The victims 
of his deep dissimulation, now in manacles, 
were indulged with hopes of life, which, 
with the application of torture, made them 
reveal the plunder of prince and subject. 
A schedule of forty lakhs, or £400,000, was 
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given in by the Dewan and his dependents, 
and their accounts being settled in this 
world, they were summarily dismissed to the 
other, with every mark of ignominy which 
could add to the horrors of death. Nugji, 
the Kelléddr, and misleader of the late re- 
gent prince, with Moolji Dandul, one of the 
old allodial stock, had each a cup of poison, 
and their bodies were thrown over the ‘ Gate 
of Victory’ (Futtéh Pol). Jevaraj, a brother 
of the Dandul, with Beharri-das Kheechie, 
and the tailor, had their heads shaved, and 
their bodies were flung into the cascade 
beneath. Even the sacred character of 
‘¢ expounder of the Védas,” and that of “ re- 
vealer of the secrets of heaven,” yielded no 
protection; and Beas Seodas, with Sri- 
Kishen, Jotishé, the astrologer, were in the 
long list of proscriptions. Nugji, comman- 
dant of the citadel, and Moolji, had retired 
on the death of the regent-prince ; and with 
the wealth they had accumulated, while ad- 
ministering to his follies, had erected places 
of strength. On the restoration of Raja 
Maun, and the general amnesty which pre- 
vailed, they returned to their ancient offices 
in the castle, rose into favour, and forgot 
they had been traitors. Having obtained 
their persons, Maun secured the ancient 
jewels. of the crown, bestowed on these fa- 
vourites during the ephemeral sway of his 
son. Their condemnation was then passed, 
and they were hurled over the battlements 
of the rock which it was their duty to guard. 
With such consummate skill was the plot 
contrived, that the creatures of the minister, 
in the most remote districts, were impri- 
soned simultaneously with himself. Of the 
many subordinate agents thus confined, 
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many were liberated on the disclosure of 
their wealth ; and by these sequestrations, 
Raja Maun obtained abundant supplies. 
The enormous sum of a crore, or near one 
million sterling, was stated; but if they 
yielded one-half (and this was not unlikely), 
they gave the means, which he was not slow 
to use, for the prosecution of what he termed 
a just punishment, though it better deserves 
the name of a savage revenge. Had he 
been satisfied with inflicting the last penalty 
of the law on the nefarious Akhi Chund, 
and some of the household officers whose 
fidelity ought ever to be firm, and with the 
sequestration of the estates of some two or 
three of the vassals whose power had be- 
come dangerous, or their treason too mani- 
fest to be overlooked, he would have com- 
manded the services of the rest, and the 
admiration of all conversant with these 
But this first success added fuel to 
his revenge, and he sought out more noble 
victims to glut it. His circumspection and 
dissimulation were strengthened, not relaxed 
by his success. Several of the chiefs, who 


events. 


were marked out for death, had received, 
only a few days before; the highest proof of 
favour in additional lands to their rent-roll, 
and accident alone prevented a group of the 
most conspicuous from falling into the snare 
which had inveigled Akhi Chund. Salim 
Sing of Pokurn, and his constant associate 
Soortan of Neemaj, with Anar Sing of 
Ahore, and the minors of their clans, whose 
duty daily carried them to the court, as the 
chief advisers of the prince, formed a part 
of the administration of the Dewan, and 
they naturally took alarm upon his confine- 
ment. To obviate this, a deputation was 
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sent by the prince to tranquillize them by 
the assurance that, in the confinement of the 
minister, whose rapacity and misconduct 
deserved punishment, the Raja had attained 
all hisends. Thus,in order to encompass 
the destruction of the Pokurn chief, he 
would not have scrupled to involve all the 
rest. The prince, with his own mouth, de- 
sired the confidential servant of Anar Sing, 
who was his personal friend, to attend with 
the others, Their distrust saved him. The 
same night, the mercenary bands, to the 
number of eight thousand men, with guns, 
attacked Soortan Sing in his dwelling. 
With one hundred and eighty of his clan, he 
defended himself against great guns and 
small arms, as long as the house was tenable, 
and then sallied out sword in hand, and, 
with bis brother and eighty of his kin, fell 
nobly in the midst of his foes. The remain- 
der retreated with their arms to defend 
Neemaj and their infant chief. This gallant 
defence, in which many of the towns-people 
were slain, prevented a repetition of the 
attempt against the Pokurn chief, who re- 
mained on the defensive; until, seeing an 
opportunity, he fled to his asylum in the 
desert, or he would that day have renounced 
‘the sheath of the dagger which held the 
fortunes of Marwar,” and which now con- 
tained the accumulated revenge of four 
generations: of Deo Sing, of Subbulla, of 
Sowae, and his own. His death would have 
terminated this branch of Ajit’s issue, adop- 
ted into the house of Pokurn, in the history 
of which we have a tolerable picture of the 
precariousness of existence in Marwar.* 








* In a letter addressed to the Government on these 
events, dated July 7, 1820, I observed, * The danger is, 
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What better commentary can be made on 
Raja Maun’s character, than the few record- 
ed words addressed to Futteh Raj, whom he 
sent for to the Presence, on the day suc- 
ceeding these events? ‘Now you may 
perceive the reasons why I did not sooner 
give you office.” This individual, the bro- 
ther of the late Induraj, was forthwith in- 
stalled in the post of Dewan ; and with the 
sinews of war provided by the late seques- 
trations, the troops were satisfied, while by 
the impression so sedulously propagated and 
believed, that he had only to call on the 
British power for what aid he required, the 
whole feudal body was appalled: and the 
men, who would have hurled the tyrant from 
his throne, now only sought to avoid his 
insidious snares, more dangerous than upon 
force. 

Neemaj was besieged and nobly defen- 
ded ; but at length the son of Soortan capi- 
tulated, on receiving the sign-manual of his 
prince promising pardon and restoration, 
guaranteed by the commander of the mer- 
cenary bands. To the eternal disgrace of 
the Raja, he broke this pledge, and the boy 
had scarcely appeared in the besieging camp, 
when the civil officer produced the Raja's 
mandate for his captivity and transmission 
to the Presence. Ifitis painful to record 





that success may tempt him to go beyond the line of 
necessity, either for the ends of justice or security. If 
he stops with the Pokurn chief, and one or two inferior 
concerned in the coalition of 1806 and the usurpation of 
his son, with the condign punishment of a few of the 
civil officers, it will afford a high opinion of his charac: 
ter; but if he involves Ahwa, and the other principal 
chiefs, in these proscriptions, he may provoke a strife 
which will yet overwhelm him. He has done enough 
for justice, and even for revenge, which has been carried 
too far as regards Soortan Sing, whose death (which J 
sincerely regret) was a prodigal sacrifice.” 
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this fact, it is pleasing to add, that even the 
mercenary commander spurned the infamous 
injunction. “ No,” said he ; “ on the faith 
of my pledge (buchun) he surrendered ; and 
if the Raja breaks his word, I will maintain 
mine, and at least place him in security.” 
He kept his promise, and conveyed him to 
the Aravulli mountains, whence he passed 
over to, and received protection in Mewar. 

This and similar acts of treachery and 
cold-blooded tyranny completely estranged 
all the chiefs. Isolated as they were, they 
could make no resistance against the merce- 
nary battalions, amounting to ten thousand 
men, exclusive of the quotas; and they 
dared not leacue for defence, from the dread- 
ed threat held over them, of calling in the 
British troops; and in a few months the 
whole feudal association of Marwar aban- 
doned their homes and their country, seek- 
ing shelter in the neighbouring states from 
the Raja’s cruel and capricious tyranny. 
To his connection with the British Govorn- 
ment alone he was indebted for his being 
able thus to put forth the resources of his 
policy, which otherwise he never could have 
developed either with safety or effect ; nor 
at any former period of the history of Mar- 
war could the most daring of its princes 
have undertaken, with any prospect of suc- 
cess, what Raja Maun accomplished under 
this alliance. 

These brave men found asyla in the neigh- 
bouring states of Kotah, Mewar, Bikaner, 
and Jeipoor. Even the faithful Anar Sing, 
whose fidelity no gratitude could ever repay, 
was obliged to seek refuge in exile. He 
had stood Maun’s chief shield against the 
proscription of Raja Bheem, when cooped 


up in Jhalore, and sold his wife’s ornaments, 
“even to her nose-ring,” to procure him the 
means of subsistence and defence. It was 
Anar Sing who saved him when, in the at- 
tempt upon Palli, he was unhorsed and 
nearly made prisoner. He was among the 
four chiefs who remained by his fortunes 
when the rest deserted to the standard of 
the pretender ; and he was one of the same 
body, who rescued the trophies of their dis- 
grace from the hands of their enemies when 
on the road to Jeipoor. Last of all, he was 
mainly instrumental in the Raja’s emancipa- 
tion and in his resumption of the reins of 
government. Well might the fury of his 
revenge deserve the term of madness! In 
A.D. 1821, the greater chieftains of Mar- 
war, thus driven into exile, were endeavour~ 
ing to obtain the mediation of the British 
authorities ; but another year had elapsed 
without the slightest advance to accommoda- 
tion. Their conduct has been exemplary, 
but their degrading position, dependent on 
the scanty resources of others, must of itself 
work a cure. Their manly remonstrance 
addressed to the British functionary is al- 
ready before the reader.* He did not hesi- 
tate to tell them, that if in due time no 
mediation was held out, they must depend 
on themselves for redress ! 

Such was the political condition of Mar- 
war until the year 1823. Had a demoniacal 
spirit of revenge not blinded Raja Maun, 
he had a fine opportunity to lay the princi- 
ples of order on a permanent basis, and to 
introduce those reforms necessary for his in- 
dividual welfare as well as for that of the 


state. He had it in his power to modify 
“*VliLplw,  ° °.°.€§»}§~§3 > 
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the institutions, to curb without destroying 
the feudal chiefs, and to make the whole 
subservient to the altered condition of 
affairs. Instead of having the glory of fixing 
the constitution of his country, he has (re- 
posing on external protection) broken up 
the entire feudal association, and rendered 
the paramount power an object of hatred 
instead of reverence. 

Having thus rapidly sketched the history 
of this interesting branch of the Rajpoot 
race, from the destruction of their ancient 
seat of empire, Canouj, and their settlement 
in the Indian desert more than six centuries 
ago, to the present day, it is impossible to 
quit the subject without a reflexion on the 
anomalous condition of their alliance with 
the British government, which can sanction 
the existence of such a state of things as we 
have just described. It illustrates the asser- 
tions made in an early part of this work,* 
of the ill-defined principles which guide all 
our treaties with the Rajpoots, and which, 
if not early remedied, will rapidly progress 
to a state of things full of misery to them, 
and of inevitable danger to ourselves. 
These “ men of the soil,” as they emphati- 
cally designate themselves, cling to it, and 
their ancient and well-defined privileges, 
with an unconquerable pertinacity ; n their 
endeavours to preserve them, whole genera- 
tions have been swept away, yet has their 
strength increased in the very ratio of op- 
pression. Where are now: the oppressors ? 
the dynasties of Ghizni, of Ghor, the Ghiljis, 
the Lodis, the Pathans, the Timoors, and 
the demoralizing Mahratta? The native 
- Rajpoot has flourished amidst these revolu- 
“© Vol, I, p. 94, 
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tions, and survived their fall; and but for 
the vices of their internal sway, chiefly 
contracted from such association, would 
have risen to power upon the ruin ot their 
tyrants. But internal dissension’ invited 
the spoiler ; and herds of avaricious Mah- 
rattas and ferocious Pathans have reaped 
the harvest of their folly. Yet all these 
faults were to be redeemed in their alliances 
with a people whose peculiar boast was, that 
wisdom, justice, and clemency were the 
corner-stones of their power: seeking no- 
thinyy from them beyond the means for their 
defence, and an adherence to the virtues of 
order. How far the protecting power has 
redeemed its pledge, in allowing years to 
pass away without some attempt to remedy 
the anarchy we have described, the reader 
is In @ condition to judge. If it be said that 
we have tied up our hands by leaving them 
free agents in their internal administration, 
then let no offer of support be given to the 
head, for the oppression of the vassal and 
his rights, co-equal with those of the sove- 
reign ; and if our mediation cannot be exert- 
ed, let us withdraw altogether the checks 
upon the operation of their own system of 
government, and leave them free agents in 
reality. A wiser, more humane, and liberal 
policy would be, to impose upon ourselves 
the task of understanding their political 
condition, and to usc our just influence for 
the restoration of their internal prosperity, 
and with it the peace, present as well as 
prospective, of an important part of our em- 
pire. The policy which such views would 
suggest, 1s to support the opinion of the vast 
majority of the Rahtores, and to seize the 


first opportunity to lend at least our sanc- 
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tion to an adoption, from the Edur branch, 
of Rahtore blood, not only uncontaminated, 
but heirs presumptive to Joda, and exclude 
the parricidal line which will continue to 
bring misery onthe country. If, however, 
we apply only our own monarchical, nay des- 
potic principles, to this feudal society, and 
interfere but to uphold a blind tyranny, 
which must drive these brave chiefs to des- 
pair, it will be well to reflect and consider, 
from the acts we have related, of what they 
are capable. Very different, indeed, would 
be the deeds of proscribed Rajpoots from 
those of vagabond Pindarries, or desultory 
Mahrattas ; and what a field for aggression 
and retreat! Rumour asserts that they 
have already done themselves justice ; and 
that, driven to desperation, and with no 
power to mediate, the dagger has reached 
the heart of Raja Maun! If this be true, 
it is a retribution which might have been 
expected ; it was the only alternative left to 
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the oppressed chiefs to do themselves justice. 
{t is also said, that the ‘pretended’ son of 
Raja Bheem is now on the gadi of Joda. 
This is deeply to be lamented. Raja Dhon- 
kul will see only the party who espoused his 
pretensions, and the Pokurn chief and fac- 
tion will hold that place in the councils of 
his sovereign, which of right belongs to the 
head of his clan, the Champawut chief of 
Ahwa, an exilein Mewar.* Jealousy, feuds, 
and bloodshed will be the consequence, which 
would at once be averted by an adoption 
from Edur. Were a grand council of Raj- 
poots to be convened, in order to adjust 
the question, nine-tenths would decide as 
proposed; the danger of interference 


would be neutralized, and peace and tran-_ 
quillity would be the boon bestowed upon 
thousands, and, what is of some conse- 
quence, future danger to ourselves would be 
avoided. 





* He was so when the author left India in 1823, 
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cation of a cavalier, 

The extreme breadth of Marwar lies be- 
tween two points in the parallel of the capi- 
tal, viz. Girap, west, and Shamgurh, on the 
Aravulli range, east. This line measures 
two hundred and seventy British miles. 
The greatest length, from the Sirohi fron- 
tier to the northern boundary, is about two 
hundred and twenty miles. From the re- 
mote angle, N.N.E., in the Deedwanoh dis- 
trict, to the extremity of Sanchore, 8.W., 
the diagonal measurement is three hundred 
and fifty miles. The limits of Marwar are, 
however, so very irregular, and present 80 
many salient angles and abutments into 
other states, that without a trigonometrical 
process we cannot arrive ata correct esti- 
mate of its superficial extent: a nicety not, 
indeed, required. 

The most marked feature that diversifies 
the face of Maroo, is the river Looni, which, 
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rising, on her eastern frontier at Poshkur, 
and pursuing a westerly course, nearly 
bisects the country, and forms the boundary 
between the fertile and sterile lands of 
Maroo. But although the tracts south of 
this stream, between it and the Aravulli, are 
by far the richest part of Marwar, it would 
be erroneous to describe all the northern 
part as sterile. An ideal line, passing 
through Nagore and Jodpoor, to Bhalotra, 
will mark the just distinction. South of 
this line will lie the districts of Deedwanoh, 
Nagore, Mairta, Jodpoor, Palli, Sojut, God- 
war, Sewanoh, Jhalore, Beenmahl, and San- 
chore, most of which are fertile and popul- 
ous; and we may assign a population of 
eighty souls to the square mile. The space 
north of this line is of a very different 
character, but this requires a subdivision ; 
for while the north-east portion, which in- 
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cludes a portion of Nagore, the large towns | heard of duplicity, has greatly demoralized 


of Filodi, Pokurn, &c., may be calculated 
at thirty, the remaining space to the south- 
west, as Gogadeoca-thul or ‘ desert of Goga,’ 
Sheo, Barmair, Kotra, and Chotun, can 
scarcely be allowed ten. In round num- 
bers, the population of Marwar may be 
estimated at two millions of souls. 

Classes of Inhabitants —Of this amount, 
the following is the classification of the 
tribes. The Jits constitute five-eighths, 
the Rajpoots two cighths, while the remain- 
ing classes, sacerdotal,* commercial, and 
servile, make up the integral number. If 
this calculation be near the truth, the Ra)- 
poots, men, women, and children, will 
amount to five hundred thousand souls, 
which would admit of fifty thousand men 
capable of bearing arms, especially when we 
recollect that the Jits or Jats are the indus- 
trious class. 

It is superfluous to expatiate on the pecu- 
liarities of the Rahtore character, which we 
have endeavoured to extract from their own 
actions. It stands deservedly high in the 
scale of the “ thirty-six tribes,” and al- 
though debased by one besetting sin (the 
use of opium), the Rahtoro is yet a noble 
animal, and requires only some exciting 
cause to shew that the spirit, which set at 
defiance the resources of the empire in the 
zenith of its prosperity, is dormant only, 
not extinct. The reign of the present prince 
has done more, however, than even the arms 
of Arungzeb, to deteriorate the Rahtores. 
Peace would recruit their thinned ranks, but 
the mistrust sown in every house by un- 





* The district of Sanchore is almost entirely Brahmin, 
forming a distinct tribe, called the Sanchora Brahmins, 


the national character, which until lately 
stood higher than that of any of' the circum- 
jacent tribes. A popular prince, until with— 
in these very few years, could easily have 
collected a magnificent army, ¢k bdp ed bétd, 
‘the sons of one father,’ round the ‘ gadi 
of Joda:’ in fact, the panchaus huzar turwar 
Rahtoran, meaning the ‘ fifty thousand Rah- 
tore swords,’ is the proverbial phrase to de- 
note the muster of Maroo, of which they 
estimated five thousand cavalry, This was 
exclusive of the household and foreign 
troops supported on the fiscal lands. The 
Rahtore calvalry was the best in India. 
There were several horse-fairs, especially 
those of Bhalotra and Poshkur, where the 
horses of Cutch and cattiawar, the jungle, 
and Mooltan, were brought in great num- 
bers. Valuable horses were also bred on 
the western frontier, on the Looni, those 
of Kardurro being in high estimation. But 
the events of the last twenty years appear to 
have dried up every source of supply. The 
breeding studs of Rardurro, Cutch, and the 
Jungle are almost extinct, and supplies from 
the west of the Indus are intercepted by the 
Sikhs. The destruction of the predatory 
system, which created a constant demand, 
appears to have lessened the supply. So 
much for the general peace which the suc- 
cesses of Britain have produced. 

In periods of civil commotion, or when 
the safety of the state was periled, we hear 
of one clan (the Champawut) mustering four 
thousand horse. But if ever so many of 
‘the sons of Champa” were congregated at 
one time, it is an extraordinary occurrence, 
and far beyond the demand which the ‘state 
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has upon their loyalty. To estimate what 
may be demanded of them, we have only to 
divide the rent-roll by five hundred rupees, 
the qualification for a cavalier in Maroo, 
and to add, for each horse, two fuot-soldiers. 
A schedule of the greater feudal estates shall 
be appended. 

Soil, Agriculture, Products.—The follow- 
ing is the classification of the different heads 
of soil in Marwar :—Baikal, Chikni, Peela, 
and suffed. The first (whose etymology I 
know nut) pervades the greater part of the 
country, being a light sand, having little or 
no earthy admixture, and only fit to pro- 
duce bajra (millet), moong, moth, (pulse), tal 
Chikni (fat), 
a black earth, pervades the district of Decd- 


(sesamum), melons and gowdr. 


wanoh, Mairta, Palli, and several of the feu- 
dal lands in Godwar. 
its products. 


Wheat and grain are 
The peela (yellow) isa sandy 
clay, chiefly about Kewnsir and the capital, 
also Jhalore and Bhalotra, and portions of 
other districts. Itis best adapted for bar- 
ley, and that kind of wheat called pattageon 
(the other is katta-geon); also tobacco, onions, 
and other vegetables : the staple millets are 
The suffed (white) 
is almost pure silex, and grows little or no- 
thing, but after heavy falls of rain. 

The districts south of the Looni, as Palli, 
Sojut, and Godwar, fertilized by the numer- 
ous petty streams flowing from the Aravulli, 
produce adundantly every species of grain 
with the exception of bajra, which thrives 
best in a sandy soil; and in Nagore and 
Mairta considerable quantities of the richer 
grains are raised by irrigation from wells. 
The extensive western divisions of Jhalore, 
Sanchore, and Beenmahl, containing five 


seldom grown in this. 


hundred and ten towns and villages, which 
aro Khalisa, or ‘ fiscal land,’ possess an ex- 
cellent soil, with the advantage of the rills 
from Aboo, and the great southern barrier ; 
but the demoralized government of Raja 
Maun never obtains from them one-third of 
their intrinsic capability, while the encroach- 
ment of the Sahraes, and other robbers from 
the Sindie desert, encroach upon them often 
with impunity. Wheat, barley, rice, jooar 
(millet), moong (pulse), td (sesamum), are 
the chief products of the richer lands ; while 
amidst the sandy tracts they are confined to 
bajra, moong, and itil. With good govern- 
ment, Marwar possesses abundance of means 
to collect stores against the visitations which 
afflict these northern regions: but prejudice 
steps in to aid the ravages of famine, and al- 
though water is near the surface in all the 
southern districts, the number of wells bears 
no proportion to those in Mewar. The great 
district of Nagore, of five hundred and sixty 
towns and villages, the appanage of the heirs 
apparent of Maroo, in spite of physical diffi- 
culties, is, or has been made, an exception ; 
and the immense sheet of sandstone, on 
which a humid soil is embedded, has been 
pierced throughout by the energies of an- 
cient days, and contains greater aids to 
agriculture than many more fertile tracts in 
the country. 

Natural productions.—Marwar can boast of 
some valuable pruductions of her sterile 
plains, which make her an object of no little 
importance in the most distant and more 
favoured regions of India. The salt lakes 
of Pachbhadra, Deedwanoh, and Sambhur, 
are mines of wealth, and their produce is 


exported over the greater part of Hindus- 
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tan; while to the marble quarries of Mok- 
rano (which gives its name to the mineral), 
on her eastern frontier, all the splendid edi- 
fices of the imperial cities owo their grandeur, 
The materials used in the palaces of Delhi, 
Agra, their mosques, and tombs, have been 
conveyed from marwar. The quarries, until 
of late years, yielded a considerable revenue ; 
but the age for palace-building in these re- 
gions is no more, and posterity will ask with 
surprise the sources of such luxury. There 
are also limestone quarries near Jodpoor and 
Nagore ; and the concrete called sunkur is 
abundant in many of the districts, and 
chiefly used for mortar. Tin and lead are 
found at Sojut ; alum about Palli, and iron 
is obtained from Beenmahl and the districts 
adjoining Guzerat. 

Manufactures.—The manufactures of Mar- 
war are of no great importance in a com- 
mercial point of view. Abundance of coarse 
cotton cloths, and blankets, are manufac- 
tured from the cotton and wool produced in 
the country, but they are chiefly used there. 
Matchlocks, swords, and other warlike imple- 
ments, are fabricated at the capital and at 
Palli ; and at the latter place they make 
boxes of iron, tinned, so as to resemble the 
tin boxes of Europe. Iron platters for culi- 
nary purposes are in such great demand as 
to keep the forges constantly going. 

Commercial Marts.—None of these states 
are without traffic; each has her mart, or 
entrepét ; aud while Mewar boasts of Bhil- 
wara, Bikaner of Chooroo, and Amber of 
Malpoora (the city of wealth), the Rahtores 
claim Palli, which is not only the rival of 
the places just mentioned, but may make 
pretensions to the title of emporium of Raj- 
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These pretensions we may the 
more readily admit, when we recollect that 
nine-tenths of the bankers and commercial 
men of India are natives of Maroodes, and 
these chiefly of the Jain faith. The laity 
of the Khartra sect send forth thousands to 
all parts of India, and the Oswals, so termed 
from the town of Osi, near the Looni, esti- 
mate one hundred thousand families whose 
All these claim a 
Rajpoot descent, a fact entirely unknown 
to the European enquirer into the peculiari- 
The wealth ac- 
quired in foreign lands, from the Sutlej to 
the ocean, returns chiefly to their native soil ; 


pootana. 


occupation is commerce. 


ties of Hindu manners. 


but as neither primogeniture nor majorats 
are sanctioned by the Jain lawgivers, an 
equal distribution takes place amongst all the 
sons, though the youngest (as amongst the 
Getes of Asia, and the Juts of Kent), re- 
celves often a double portion. This arises 
when the division takes place while the 
parent is living, being the portion set apart 
for his own support, which ultimately falls 
to the youngest, with whom he probably 
resides. It would be erroneous to say this 
practise is extensive ; though sufficient ins- 
tances exist to suppose 1t once was a prin- 


ciple.* The bare enumeration of the tribes 





* There is nothing which so much employs the asses- 
sors of justice, in those tribunals of arbitration, the pun- 
chaets, as the adjudication of questions of property. 
The highest compliment ever paid to the Author, was 
by the litigants of property amounting to half a million 
sterling, which had been going the rounds of various 
punchaets and appeals to native princes, alike unsatis- 
factory in their results. They agreed to admit as final 
the decision of a court of his nomination. It was not 
without hesitation I accepted the mediation propounded 
through the British superintendent of Ajmer (Mr, Wil- 
der); but knowing two men, whose integrity as well as 
powers of investigation were above all encomium, I 
could not refuse. One of these had given a striking 
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following commerce would fill a short chap- 
ter. A priest of the Jains (my own teacher), 
who had for a series of years devoted his 
attention to form a catalogue, which then 
amounted to nearly eighteen hundred classes, 
renounced the pursuit, on obtaining from a 
distant region, one hundred and fifty new 
names to add to his list. 

Palli was the entrepot for the eastern and 
western regions, where the productions of 
India, Cashmere, and China, were inter- 
changed for those of Europe, Africa, Persia, 
and Arabia. 
ports of Cutch and Guzerat, imported ele- 


Caravans (kutars) from the 


phant’s teeth, copper, dates, gum-arabic, 
borax, coco-nuts, broad-cloths, silks, sandal 
wood, camphor, dyes, drugs, oxide and sul- 


In 


phuret of arsenic, spices, coffee, &c. 


exchange, they exported chintzes, dried 
fruits, jeeroh, assafcetida from Mooltan, sugar, 


opium (Kotah and Malwa), silks and fine 
cloths, potash, shawls, dyed blankets, arms, 
and salt of home nranufacture. 

The route of the caravans was by Sooie 
Bah, Sanchore, Beenmahl, Jhalore to Palli, 
and the guardians of the merchandize were 
almost invariably Charuns, a character held 


sacred by the Rajpoot. The most desperate 


outlaw seldom dared to commit any outrage 
on caravans under the safeguard of these 


instance of independence in support of the award his 
penetration had led him to pronounce, and which award 
being set aside on appeal, through favoritism, he abjured 
every future call as an arbitrator. 
man, but such was the homage paid to his integrity and 
talents, that the greatest despot in India found it politic 
to re-assemble the court, have the case re-considered, 
and permit justice to take ita course. In like manner, 
his demand was, that, before he agreed to devote his 
time to unravelling all the intricacies of the case, both 
litigants should sign a maochilka, or ‘bond,’ to abide 
by the award, I have no recollection how it terminated. 
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He was not a wealthy |’ 
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men, the bards of the Rajpoots. If not 
strong enough to defend their convoy with 
sword and shield, they would threaten the 
robbers with the chandi, or ‘self-immolation ; 
and proceed by degrees from a gash in the 
flesh to a death-wound, or if one victim was 
insufficient a whole hody of womer and chil- 
dren was sacrificed (as in the case of the 
Bhamunia Bhats), for whose blood the mar- 
auder is declared responsible hereafter. 
Commerce has been almost extinguished 
within these last twenty years; and para- 
doxical as it may appear, there was tenfold 
more activity and enterprize in the midst of 
that predatory warfare, which rendered In- 
dia one wide arena of conflict, than in these 
The torpedo 
touch of monopoly has had more effect on 
the Kutars than the spear of the desert Sah- 
rae, or barwuttia (outlaw) Rajpoot—against 


days of universal pacification. 


its benumbing qualities the Charun’s dagger 
would fall innocuous ; it sheds no blood, but 
If the products of 
the salt-lukes of Rajpootana were preferred, 


it dries up its channels. 


even at Benares, to the sea-salt of Bengal, 
high impost duties excluded it from the mar- 
ket. If the opium of Malwa and Harouti 
competed in the China Market with our Patna 
monopoly, again we intervened, not with 
high export duties, which we were competent 
to impose, but by laying our shackles upon 
it at the fountain-head. 
nullus,” is our maxim in these regions ; and 


* Aut Casar, aut 


in a country where our agents are establish- 
ed only to preserve political relations and 
the faith of treaties, the basis of which is 
non-interference in the internal arrangement 
of their affairs—albeit we have not a single 
foot of land in sovereignty, we set forth our 
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perwanas, a8 peremptory as any Russian 
ukase, and command that no opium shall 
leave these countries for the accustomed out~ 
lets, under pain of confiscation. Some, re- 
lying on their skill in eluding our vigilance, 
or tempted by the high price which these 
measures produce, or perhaps reckoning upon 
our justice, and upon impunity if discovered, 
tried new routes, uutil confiscation brought 
them to submission. 

We then put an arbitrary value upon the 
drug, and forced the grower tu come to us, 
and even take credit to ourselves for consult- 
ing hie interests. Hven admitting that such 
price was a remunerating one, founded upon 
an average of past years, still it is not the 
Jess arbitrary. No allowance is made for 
plentiful or bad seasons, when the drug, 
owing to a scarcity, will bear a double price. 
Our legislation is for “all seasons and their 
change.” But this virtual infraction of the 
faith of treaties is not confined to the grower 
or retailer ; it affects others ina variety of 
ways ; it injures our reputation and the wel- 
fare of those upon whom, for benevolent 
purposes, we have forced our protection. 
The transit duties levied on opium formed 
an item in the revenues of the princes of 
Rajpootana ; but confiscation guards the 
passes of the Aravulli and Guzerat, and un- 
less the smuggler wrap up his cargo in ample 
folds of deceit, the Rajpoot may go without 
his ‘uml-pdni,’ the infusion of this poison, 
dearer to him than life. 
that sufficient is allowed for home consump- 
tion. Who is to be the judge of this? or 
who is so blind as not to sce that any latitude 
of this kind would defeat the monopoly, 
which, impolitic in its origin, gave rise in ita 


It is in vain to urge 
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progress to fraud, gambling, and neglect of 
more important agricultural economy. But 
this policy must defeat itself: the excess of 
quantity produced will diminish the value of 
the original (Patna) monopoly, if its now de- 
teriorated quality should fail to open the 
eyes of the quick-sighted Chinese, and ex- 
clude it from the market altogether.* 

Faire—There were two annual fairs in. 
his country, Moondhwa and Bhalotra ; the 
first chiefly for cattle. The merchandize of 
various countries was exposed and purchased 
by the merchants of the adjoining states. 
It commenced with the month of Magh, 
The other 
was also for cattle of all kinds, horses, oxen, 
camels, and the merchandize enumerated 
amongst the imports and exports of Palli. 
Persons from a}l parts of India frequented 
them ; but all these signs of prosperity are 
vanishing. 

Administration of Justice—The adminis- 
tration of justice is now very lax in these 
communities ; but at no time were the cus- 


and lasted during six weeks. 


tomary criminal laws of Rajpootana san- 
guinary, except in respect to political crimes, 
which were very summarily dealt with 
when practicable. In these feudal associa- 
tions, however, such crimes are esteemed in- 
dividual offences, and the whole power of the 
government is concentrated to punish them ; 
but when they are committed against the 
community ; justice is tempered with mercy, 
if not benumbed by apathy. In cases even 
of murder, it is satisfied with fine, corporal 





* The Author learns that important modifications of 
this system have been made by the legislative authori- 
ties at home : of their extent he is ignorant, except 
that remuneration to chiefs for the loss of transit duties 
has not been omitted. This is as it should be t 
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punishment, imprisonment, confiscation, or 
banishment. Inferior crimes, such as lar- 
cenies, were punished by fine and imprison- 
ment, and, when practicable, restitution ; or, 
in case of inability to pay, corporal punish- 
ment and confinement. But under the pre- 
sent lax system, when this impoverished 
government has to feed criminals, it may be 
supposed that their prisons are not overstock- 
ed. Since Raja Beejoy Sing’s death, the 
judgment-seat has been vacant. His memory 
ig held in high esteem for the administration 
of justice, though he carried clemency to 
excess. Heneverconfirmed a sentence of 
death; and there is a saying of the crimi- 
nals, yet extant, more demonstrative of his 
humanity than of good policy: ‘ When at 
large we cannot even get rabri (porridge), 
but in prison we eat ladoo (a sweetmeat).” 
Here, as at Jeipoor, confined criminals are 
maintained by individual charity ; and it is 
a well-known fact, that at the latter place, 
but for the humanity of the mercantile 
classes, especially those of the Jain persua- 
sion, they might starve. Perhaps it is the 
knowledge of this circumstance, which holds 
back the hand of the government, or its 
agents, who mav apply to their own uses the 
prison-fare, When once confined, the cri- 
minals are little thought of, and neglect 
answers all the ends of cruelty. They have, 
however, a source of consolation unknown 
to those who have passed “the bridge of 
sighs,” or become inmates of the ‘ oubliettes’ of 
more civilized regions. That fortitude and 
resignation which religion alone can bestow 
on the one, is obtained through superstition 
‘by the other ; and the prayers of the prison 


are poured forth for one of those visitations 


of Providence, which, in humbling the 
proud, prompts acts of mercy to others in 
order to ensure it to themselves. The celes- 
tial phenomena of eclipses, whether of the 
sin or moon, although predicted by the 
Pundits, who for ages have possessed the 
most approved theory for calculation, are 
yet looked upon with religious awe by the 
mass, and as “ foreboding change to prin- 
ces.” Accordingly, when darkness dims 
the beams of Surya or Chandra, the face of 
the prisoner of Maroo is lighted up with 
smiles; his deliverance is at hand, and he 
may join the crowd to hoot and yell, and 
frighten the monster Rahoo* from his hold 
of the “silver-moon.’t The birth of a son 
to the prince, and a new reign, are events 
likewise joyful to him. 

The trial by sogun, literally ‘ oath of pur- 
gation,’ or ordeal, still exists, and is occasion- 
ally had recourse to in Maroo, as in other 
parts of Rajpootana ; and, if fallen into 
desuetude, it is not that these judgments of 
God (as they were styled in the days of 
Kuropean barbarism) are less relied on, but 
that society is so unhinged that even these 
appeals to chance find no subjects for prac- 
tice, excepting by Zalim Ning ; and he to 
the last carried on his antipathy to the dha- 
kuns (witches) of Harouti, who were always 
Trial 


by ordeal is of very ancient date in India: 


submitted to the process by ‘ water.’ 


it was by ‘ fire’ that Rama proved the purity 
of Seeta, after her abduction by Ravana, 
and in the same manner as practised by one 





* The Rajpoots and Hindus in general hold precisely 
the same idea, of the cause of eclipses, as the Gete of 
Scandinavia. 

+ Chandra-ma. The moon is represented by silver, 
which is called after her (or him) chandi. 
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of our Saxon kings, by making her walk 
over a red-hot ploughshare. Besides the 
two most common tests, by fire and water, 
there is a third, that of washing the hands 
in boiling oil. It should be stated, that, in 
all cases, not only the selection but the 
appeal to any of these ordeals is the volun- 
tary act of the litigants, und chiefly after 
the Punchaets, or courts of arbitration, have 
failed. "Where justice is denied, or bribery 
shuts the door, the sufferer will dare his ad- 
versary to the sogun, or submission to the 
judgment of God ; and the solemnity of the 
appeal carries such weight, that it brings 
redress of itself, though cases do occur where 
the challenge is accepted, and the Author 
has conversed with individuals who have 
witnessed the operation of each of the or- 
deals. 

Punchdets.—The Punchaets arbitrate in 
civil cases. From these courts of equity, 
there is an appeal to the Raja; but as nn- 
animity is required in the judges, and a fee 
or fine must be paid by the appellant, ere 
his case can come before the prince, litiga- 
tion is checked. The constitution of this 
court is simple. The plaintiff lays his case 
before his Hakim of the district, or the Patel 
of the village where he resides. The plain- 
tiff and defendant have the right of naming 
the villages (two, each,) from whence the 
members of the Punchaet are to be drawn. 
Information is accordingly sent to the Patels 
of the villages specified, who, with their res- 
pective Patwarris (Registers), meet at the 
Athae or ‘village-court.? Witnesses are 
summoned and examined on oath, the most 
common of which is the gadi-ca-an, ‘allegi- 
ance to the throne,’ resembling the ancient 


adjuration of the Scythians as recorded by 
Herodotus, This oath is, however, more 
restricted to Rajpoots ; the other classes have 
various forms based upon their religious no- 
tions, When the proceedings are finished, 
and judgment is given, the Hakim puts his 
seal thereto, and carries it into effect, or 
prepares it for appeal. It is affirmed that, 
in the good times of Rajpootana, these sim- 
ple tribunals answered every purpose. 

Fiscal Revenues.—The fiscal revenues of 
Marwar are derived from various sources ; 
the principal are, 

Ist. “ The Khalisa, or ‘ crown-lands ;’ 

2nd. “ The salt lakes ; ; 

3rd. “ Transit and impost duties ; 

4th. “ Miscellaneons taxes, termed Has- 
a” 

The entire amount of personal reveuue of 
the princes of Marwar does not at present 
exceed ten lakhs of rupees (£100,000 ster- 
ling), though in the reign of Beejoy Sing, 
half a century ago, they yielded full sixteen 
lakhs, one-half of which arose from the salt 
lakes alone. 
feudal lands is estimated as high as fifty 
lakhs, or £500,000. It may be doubted 
whether at present they yield half this sum. 
The feudal contingents are estimated at five 


The aggregate revenue of the 


thousand horse, besides foot, the qualifica- 
tion being one cavalier and two foot-soldiers 
for every thousand rupees of income. This 
low estimate is to keep up the nominal value 
of estates, notwithstanding their great de- 
terioration ; for a ‘knight’s fee’ of Marwar 
was formerly estimated at five hundred ru- 
pees. | 

The sum of ten lakhs mentioned as the- 
gross income of the prince, is what is ac- 
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tually realized by the treasury, for there are 
many public servants provided for out of the 
crown-land, whose estates are not included. 

The revenues are collected from the ryots 
in kind. A corn-rent, the only one recog- 
nized in ancient India, and termed Duttae, 
or ‘division,’ is apportioned equally between 
the prince and the husbandman : a deviation 
from the more lenient practice of former 
times, which gave one-fourth, or one-sixth 
to the sovereign. Besides this, the cultiva- 
tor has to pay the expense of guarding tho 
crops, and also those who attend the process 
of division. An assessment of two rupees is 
made on every ten maunds,* which more 
than covers the salaries paid to the Shenahs 
(watchmen), and Kunwarris,} and leaves a 
surplus divided by the Patel and village 
register (Patwarri). A cart-load of kurbi 
(the stalks of jooar and bajra) is exacted 
from every cultivator as fodder for the 
prince’s cattle ; but this is commuted fora 
rupee, except in seasons of scarcity, when 
it is stored up. The other officers, as the 
Patwarris and Patels, are paid out of ¢he 
respective shares of the farmer and the 
crown, viz. one-fouth of a seer each, from 
every maunds of produce, or an eightieth 
part of the gross amount. The cultivators 
of the Pattawuts or feudal chiefs, are much 
better off than those of the Khalisa: from 
them only two-fifths are exacted ; and in 
lieu of all other taxes and charges, a land- 
tax of twelve rupees is Jevied on every hun- 
dred beegas of land cultivated. The culti- 
vators repay this mild assessment by attach- 
ment to the chiefs. 


——a 





* The maund is about seventy-five lis. weight, 
+ Kun, ‘corn,’ 
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Angah is a poll-tax (from enga ‘ the body’) 
of one rupee, levied on adults of either sex 
throughout Marwar. 

Gasmali is a graduated tax on cattle, or, 
as the term imports, the right of pasture. A 
sheep or goat is estimated at one ana (one-six- 
teenth of a rupee); a buffalo eight annas, or 
half a rupee ; and eaeli camel, three rupees. 

Kéwéri is a tax on doors (kéwdr), and is 
considered peculiarly oppressive. It was 
first imposed by Beejoy Sing, when, towards 
the latter end of his reign, his chiefs re- 
belled, and retired in a body to Palli to 
concert schemes for deposing him, Thither 
he fruitlessly followed in order to pacify 
them, and on his return found the gates 
(kéwdr) of his capital shut in his face, and 
Bheem Sing placed upon the gadi. To sup- 
ply the pecuniary exigencies consequent 
upon this embarrassing situation, he appealed 
to his subjects, and proposed a ‘ benevol- 
of three 
rupees for each house, giving it a denomina- 


ence,’ in aid of his necessities, 


tion from the cause whence it originated. 
Whether employed as a punishment of those 
w ho aided his antagonist, or as a convenient 
expedient of finance, he converted this tem- 
porary contribution into a permanent tax, 
which continued until the necessities of the 
confederacy against the present prince, Raja 
Maun, and the usurpation of the fiscal lands 
by the Pathans, made him raise it to ten 
rupees on each house. It is, however, not 
equally levied ; the number of houses in each 
township being calculated, it is laid on accord- 
ing to the means of the occupants, and the 
poor man may pay two rupees, while the weal- 
thy pays twenty. The feudal lands are not 
exempted, except in cases of special favour. 
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In estimating the amount of the sayer, or 
imposts of Marwar, it must be borne in mind 
that the schedule appended represents what 
they have been, and perhaps might again be 
These 


duties are subject to fluctuation in all coun- 


rather than what they now are. 


tries, but how much more in those exposed 
to so many visitations from predatory foes, 
civil strife, and famine! There is no reason 
to doubt that, in the “ good old times” of 
Maroo, the amount, as taken from old re- 
cords, may have been realized : 





JOUPOOT ....cerecseescerersseeeeees Rs. 76,000 
Nagore ....seeees seewanee see's avewecees 75,000 
Deedwanoh ......sccecseeeees sseseeeee 10,000 
Purbutsir .....scccccccccccscceccccseess 44,000 
Mairta ...cscccccccccocccesscevees weseeee 11,000 
Koloahs acscsccessconcsccercesccens seers 5,000 
eV HAORG suvesieper ives essen sivesiucteden 20,000 
Palli. .....00-. ccsienies pated anecetatedcs 75,000 
Jessole and Bhalotra fairs ......... 41,000 
Beenmahl ..... jeahGidends Seoane pauls 21,000 
Sanchore scccscccecscssvsssveness seoeee 6,000 
1 (ys) eee eeenererr cen mre, rere we 41,000 

TOTAL. ssecccce..ceeeveseee 4,380,000 





Tho Dhannis, or collectors of the customs, 
have monthly salaries at the large towns, 
while the numerous petty agents are paid by 
a per centage on the sums collected. The 
suyer, or imposts, include all those on grain, 
whether of foreign importation, or the home- 
grown, in transit from one district to 
another. 

The revenue arising from the produce of 
the salt lakes has deteriorated with the land 
and commercial revenues; and, though 
affected by political causes, is yet the most 


certain branch of income. The following 
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schedule exhibits what has been derived from 
this lucrative source of wealth : 





Pachbhadra  ......ecseeeeeeeee Re, 2,00,000 
WilOd) csessedowsceeusesctaastecaneaus - 1,00,000 
Deedwanoh ....cccccscsseesssseseeee 1515,000 
Sambhur .....secscssscccvecssseeeeee 2,00,000 
Nowah ..... Seaenssiexs secssecesseseres 1,00,000 

TOTAL eccccccscssescvessee 915,000 





This productive branch of industry still 
employs thousands of hands, and hundreds 
of thousands of oxen, and is almost entirely 
in the hands of that singular race of beings 
called Bunjarras, some of whose tandas, or 
caravans, amount to 40,000 head of oxen. 
Lhe salt is exported to every region of Hin- 
dustan, from the Indus to the Ganges, and 
is universally known and sold under the 
title of Sambhur Loon, or ‘ salt of Sambhur,’ 
notwithstanding the quality of the different 
lakes varies, that of Pachbhadra, beyond | 
the Looni, being most esteemed.* It is 
produced by natural evaporation, expe- 
dited by dividing the surface into pans 
byemeans of mats of the Sirkunda grass, 
which lessens the superficial agitation. It is 
then gathered and heaped up into immense 
masses, on whose summit they burn a variety 
of alkaline plants, such as the saji, by which 
it becomes impervious to the weather. 

We may recapitulate what the old archives 
state of the aggregate fiscal revenues in past 
times, amounting to nearly thirty lakhs of 
rupees. It would be hazardous to say to 
what exent the amount was over-rated : 





* The average selling price at Jodpoor is two rupees 
tho maund ; four at Sambhur and Deedwanobh, and five 
at Pachbhadra, Filodi, and Nowah. Why the price at 
the capital is fifty per cent. lower than elsewhere I 
know not, even if this statement is correct, 
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Ist. Khalisa, or fiscal land, 


from 1,484 towns and Rs. 15,00,000 
villages, .... 


SCoestevseeeee 


2nd. Sayer or imposts .....0000. 4,830,000 

3rd. Salt lakes ....... .«. scsreceee —.7,15,000 
4th, Hasil, or miscellaneous 

taxes; fluctuating and 3,00,000 
uncertain ; not less than... 

TOT ATi cap sasies vaguccees . 29,45,000 

Feudal and ministerial estates ... 50,00,000 

GRAND TOTAL ......... 79,45,000 








Thus the united fiscal and feudal revenues 
of Marwar are said to have amounted al- 
most to eighty lakhs of rupees (£800,000). 
If they ever did reach this sum, which may 
be doubted, we do not orr in affirming that 
they would now be over-rated at half that 
amount. Large fortunes are said to centre 
in the families of the ex-ministers, especially 
the Singwi family, reported to be immensely 
rich. Their wealth is deposited in foreign 
capitals, But much bullion is lost to the 
currency of these countries by the habits of 
secreting money. A very large treasure was 
discovered in Nagore by Beejoy Sing, when 
demolishing some old buildings. 

Military Forces.-—It only remains to state 
the military resources of the Rahtores, 
which fluctuate with their revenues. The 
Rajas maintain a foreign mercenary force 
upon their fiscal revenues to overawe their 
own turbulent vassalage. These are chiefly 
Rohilla and Afghan infantry, armed with 
muskets and matchlocks ; and having can- 
non and sufficient decipline to act in a body, 
they are formidable to the Rajpoot cavaliers. 


Some years ago, Raja Maun had a corps of 
three thousand five hundred foot, and fifteen 
hundred horses, and twenty-five guns, com- 
manded by Hundall Khan, a native of Pan- 
niput. He has been attached to the family 
ever since the reign of Beejoy Sing, and is 
(or was) familiarly addressed kaka, or ‘ un- 
cle,’ by the prince. There was also a brigade 
of thuse monastic militants, the Bishenswa- 
mis, under their leader, Kaimdas, consisting 
of seven hundred foot, three hundred horse, 
and an establishment of rockets (bhan), a 
very ancient instrument of Indian warfare, 
and mentioned long before gunpowder was 
used in Europe. At one poriod, the Raja 
maintained a foreign force amounting to, or 
at least mustered as, eleven thousand men, 
of which number two thousand five hundred 
were cavalry, with fifty-five guns, and a 
rocket establishment. Besides a monthly 
pay, lands to a considerable amount were 
granted to the commanders of the different 
legions. By these overgrown establishments, 
to maintain a superiority over the feudal 
lords which has beon undermined by the 
causes related, the demoralization and ruin 
of this country have been accelerated. The 
existence of such a species of force, opposed 
in moral and religious sentiment to the re- 
tainers of the state, has only tended to widen 
the breach between them and their head, 
and to destroy every feeling of confidence. 
In Mewar, there are sixteen great chiefs ; 
The 
following table exhibits their names, clans, 
The contin- 
gent required by their princes may be eati- 
mated by the qualification of a cavalier, viz. 
one for every five hundred rupees of rent. 


in Amber twelve; in Marwar eight. 


residences, and rated revenue. 
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14. 


15. 
16. 


Names of Chiefs. 


. Kesari Sing ... 
. Buktawar Sing. 


. Salim Sing 


. Soortan Sing .. 
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. Seonat Sing ... 
. Soortan Sing.. 
. Pirthi Sing ... 
. Tez Sing 

. Anar Sing 


Jait Sing =... 


. Pudum Sing... 


. Kurrun Sing... 
. Zalim Sing . 
. Sowae Sing ... 


. Seodan Sing ... 


Zalim Sing ... 
Sawul Sing ... 
Hookun Sing... 
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Clans. | Places of Abode. 





FIRST CLASS. 


Champawut Ahwa 
Koompawut- -.- | Asope 
Champawut-.-. | Pokurn bes 
Oodawut --- | Neemaj 
Mairtea Reah 
Mairtea Ganorah 
| Kewnsir, or \ 
Kurrumsote 
Keemsir 
Bhatti . | Khejurla -_ 
SECOND CLASS. 
Oodawut Koochaman 
Joda Khari-ca-dewa .-- 
Oodawut Chundawul «sw 
Do. Khada 
Bhatti Ahore 
Koompawut-.... | Baggori es 
Do. Gujsingpoora ... 
Mairtea .-. | Mchtri as 
Oodawut ... | Marote ous 
Koompawut . | Roat 
Joda Chaupur 
secce soseseenseseeees | BOOdSOO , 
Champawut Kaotah (great) ... 
Do. Hursolah 
Do. Degode 
Do. ... | Kaotah (little) ... 





Revenue. 


100,000 


50,000 


100,000 


50,000 


25,000 


50,000 


40,000 


25,000 


50,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
11,000 
40,000 
25,000 
40,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
20,000 
40,000 
10,000 
10,000 
11,000 





Remarks. 


Premier noble of Marwar. 
Of this sum, half is the ori- 
ginal grant: the rest is by 
usurpation of the inferior 
branches of his clan, 


The Pokurn chief is by far 
the most powerful in Mar- 
war, 


The fief of Neemaj is now 
under sequestration, since 
the last incumbent was put 
to death by the Raja. 


The Mairtea is deemed 
the bravest of all Rahtore 
clans, 


This feoff formed one of 
the sixteen great feoffs of 
Mewar. The town, which 
is large, has been disman- 
tled, and several villages 
sequestrated. 


The only foreign chief in 
the first grade of the nobles 
of Marwar, 


A chief of considerable 
power. 


In exile, 


en amen 
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These are the principal chieftains of Mar- 
war, holding lands on the tenure of service. 
There are many who owe allegiance and 
service on emergencies, the allodial vassals 
of Marwar, not enumerated in this list ; 
such as Barmair, Kottorah, Jessole, Phul- 
soond, Birgong Bankuria, Kalindri, Baroon- 
da, who could muster a strong numerical 
force if their good-will were conciliated, and 
the prince could enforce his requisition. 
The specified census of the estates may not 
be exactly correct. The foregoing is from 
an old record, which is in all probability the 
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in these countries, amidst the anarchy and 
rebellion we have been describing, that the 
civil officers would deem it time thrown 
away, to form, as in past times, an exact 


patta’buhye, or ‘ register’ of feoffs. The an- 
cient qualification was one horseman and 
two foot soldiers, “ when reyuired,” for each 
five hundred rupees in the rental: but as 
the estates have been curtailed in extent and 
diminished in value, in order to keep up 
their nominal amount, one thousand is now 
the qualification. 


ANNALS OF BIKANER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ovigin of the state of Bikaner—Beeka, the founder.—Condition of the aboriginal Jits or 
Getes.—The number and extensive diffusion of this Scythic race, still a majority of the pea- 
saniry in Western Rajpootana.—And perhaps in Nothern India.— Their pursuits pastoral, 
their government patriarchal, their religion of a mixed kind.—List of the Jit cantons of 
Bikaner at the irruption of Beeka.— Causes of the success of Beeka. Voluntary surrender 
of the supremacy of the Jit elders to Beeka.— Conditions.—Characteristic of the Getic people 
throughout India—Proofs.—Invasion of the Johyas by Beeka and his Jit subjects.—Ac- 
count of the Johyas.—Conquered by Beeka.—He wrests Bhagore from the Bhattis, and 

founds Bikaner, the capital, A.D. 1489.—His uncle Kandul makes conquests to the 
north.—Death of Beeka.—His son Noonkurn succeeds.—Makes conquests from the Bhat- 
tis —His son Jaet succeeds.—Enlarges the power of Bikaner.—Rae Sing succeeds.— The 
Jits of Bikaner lose their liberties.— The state rises to importance.—Rae Sing’s connexion 
with Akber.—His honours and power.— The Johyas revolt and are exterminated.— Tradi- 
tions of Alexander the Great amongst the ruins of the Johyas.—Examined.—The Pooniah 
Jits vanquished by Ram Sing, the Raja’s brother.— Their subjection tmperfect.—Rae Stng’s 
daughter weds prince Salim, afterwards Jehangir.—Rae Sing succeeded by his son Kur- 
run.—The three eldest sons of Kurrun fall in the imperial service.—Anop Sing, the young- 
est, succeeds.— Quells a rebellion in Cabul.—His death uncertain.—Suroop Sing succeeds. 
He is killed.—Sujaun Sing, Zooranaun Sing, Gu) Sing, and Raj Sing succeed.—The latter 
poisoned by his brother by another mother, who usurps the throne, though opposed by the 
chiefs.—He murders the rightful heir, his nephew.— Civil war.— Muster-roll of the chiefs. 
The usurper attacks Jodpoor.— Present state of Bikaner.—Account of Beedavati. 


Bikaner holds a secondary rank amongst 
the principalities of Rajpootana. It is an 
offset of Marwar, its princes being scions of 
the house of Joda, who established them- 
selves by conquest on the northern frontier 
of the parent state ; and its position, in the 
heart of the desert, has contributed to the 
maintenance of their independence. 

It was in 8. 1515 (A.D. 1459), the year 
in which Joda transferred the seat of go- 
vernment from Mundore to Jodpoor, that 


his son Beeka, under the guidance of his 
uncle Kandul, led three hundred of the sons 
of Seoji to enlarge the boundaries of Rah- 
tore dominion amidst the sands of Maroo. 
Beeka was stimulated to the attempt by the 
success of his brother Beeda, who had re- 
cently subjugated the territory inhabited by 
the Mohils for ages, 

Such expeditions as that of Beeka, under- 
taken expressly for conquest, were almost 
uniformly successful, ‘The invaders set out 
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with a determination to slay or be slain ; 
and these forays had the additional stimulus 
of being on ‘fated days,’ when the warlike 
creed of the Rajrpoots made the abstraction 
of territory from fve or friend a matter of 
religious duty. 

Beeka, with his band of three hundred, 
fell upon the Sanklas of Jangloo, whom 
they massacred. This exploit brought them 
in contact with the Bhattis of Poogul, the 
chief of which gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Beeka, who fixed his head-quarters 
at Korumdesir, where he erected a castle, 
and gradually augmented his conquests from 
the neighbourhood, 

Beeka now approximated to the settle- 
ments of the Jits or Getes, who had for ages 
been established in these arid abodes ; and 
as the lands they held form a considerable 
portion of the state of Bikaner, it may not 
be uninteresting to give a sketch of the con- 
dition of this singular people prior to the 
son of Joda establishing the feudal system 
of Rajwarra amongst their pastoral common- 
wealths. 

Of this celebrated and widely-spread race, 
we have already given a succinct account.” 
It appears to have been the most numerous 
as well as the most conspicuous of the tribes 
of ancient Asia, from the days of Tomyris 
and Cyrus to those of the present Jit prince 
of Lahore, whose successor, if he be endued 
with similar energy, may, on the reflux of 
population, find himself seated in their ori- 
ginal haunts of central Asia, to which they 
have already considerably advanced.t In 


* Vol. I. p. 81, Hist. of the Rajpoot tribes—Article, 
Jite, or Getes., 

+ Runjeet has long been in possession of Peshore, and 
entertained views on Cabul, the disorganised condition 


the fourth century, we find a Yuti or Jit 
kingdom established in the Punjab ;* but 
how much earlier this people colonized those 
At every step 
made by Mahomedan power in India, it en- 


regions we are ignorant. 
countered the Jits. On their memorable 
defence of the passage of the Indus against 
Mahmood, and on the war of extirpation 
waged against them by Timoor, both in 
their primeval seats in Maver-ool-nehr, as 
well as east of the Sutlej, we have already 
enlarged ; while Baber, in his Commen- 
taries, informs us that, in all his irruptions 
into India, he was assailed by multitudes of 
Jitst during his progress through the Pun- 
jab, the peasantry of which region, now 
proselytes to Islam, are chiefly of this tribe ; 
as well as the military retainers, who, as 
sectarian followers of Nanuk, merge the 
name of Jit, or Jat, into that of Sith or * dis- 
ciple.’t 

In short, whether as Yuti, Getes, Jits, 
Juts, or Jats, this race far surpassed in num- 
bers, three centuries ago, any other tribe or 
race in India; and it is a fact that they now 
constitute a vast majority of the peasantry 





of which kingdom affords him a favourable opportunity 
of realizing them. 


* See Inscription, Vol. I. p. 628. 


t “On Friday the 14th (Dec. 29, A.D. 1525), of the 
first Rebi, we arrived at Sialkote. Every time that I 
have entered Hindostan, the Jits and Gujers have re- 
gularly poured down in prodigious numbers from their 
hills and wilds, in order to carry off oxen and buffaloes.” 
The learned commentator draws a distinction between 
the Jit inhabitants of the Punjab and of India, which 
is not maintainable. 


{ “It is worthy of remark,’’ says Colonel Pitman 
(who accompanied Mr. Elphinstone to Cabul), “that in 
the two first Doabehs (return of the embassy), we saw 
very few Sikhs, the Jat cultivators of the soil being in 
general Moosulmauns, and in complete subjugation to 
the Sikhs,” 
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of western n Rajwarra, and ad perhaps of nothern 
India. 

At what period these Jits established 
themselves in the Indian desert, we are, as 
has been already observed, entirely ignor- 
ant; but even at the time of the Rahtore 
invasion of these communities, their habits 
confirmed the tradition of their Scythic 
origin. They led chiefly a pastoral life, were 
guided, but not governed by the elders, and 
with the exception of adoration to the ‘ uni- 
versal mother’ (Bhavani), incarnate in the 
person of a youthful Jitni, they were utter 
aliens to the Hindu theocracy. In fact, 
the doctrines of the great Islamite saint, 
Shekh Fureed, appear to have overturned 
the pagan rites brought from the Jaxartes ; 
and without any settled ideas on religion, 
the Jits of the desert jumbled all their tenets 
together. 
short, as a distinct class, and, as a Pooniah 


They considered themselves, in 


Jit informed me, “their wuttun was far 
beyond the Five Rivers.” Even in the name 
of one of the six communities (the Asiagh), 
on whose submission Beeka founded his new 
state, we have nearly the Asi, the chief of the 
four tribes from the Oxus and Jaxartes, who 
overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria. 
The period of Rahtore domination over 
these patriarchal communities was interme- 
diate between Timoor’s and Baber’s invasion 


| of India. 


The former, who was the founder 
of the Chagitai dynasty, boasts of the my- 
riads of Jit souls he. “ consigned to perdi- 
tion” on the desert plains of India, as well 
as in Transoxiana ; so we may conclude that 
successive migrations of this people from 
the great “storehouse of nations’ went te 
the lands east of the Indus, and that the 
communities who elected Beeka as their 
sovereign, had been established therein for 
ages. The extent of their possessions jus- 
tifies this conclusion ; for nearly the whole 
of the territory forming the boundaries of 
Bikaner was possessed by the six Jit can- 
tons, viz. 

1. Pooniah, 
2. Godarra, 
3. Sarun, 


4, Asiag’h, 

5. Beniwal, 

6. Johya, or Joweya ; 
though this last is by some termed a rami- 
fication of the Yadu-Bhatti: an affiliation 
by no means invalidating their claims to be 
considered of Jit or Yuti origin.* 

Each canton bore the name of the com- 
munity, and was subdivided into districts. 
Besides the six Jit cantons, there were three 
more simultaneously wrested from Rajpoot 
proprietors ; viz. Bhagore, the Kharri-putta, 
and Mohilla. The six Jit cantons constitu- 
ted the central and nothern, while those of 
the Rajpoots formed the western and sou- 
thern frontiers. 


Disposition of the Cantons at that period, 


Districts. 


Bahaderan, Ajitpoor, Seedmookh, Rajgur’h, Dadrewob, 


Bookurko, Sondurie, Munohurpoor, Kooie, Bae, &. 


Cantons, No. of Villages. 
1. Pooniah ....cccces-- 800 
Sankoo, &c. 
2. Beniwal ............ 150 
3. Johya .............. 600 


Jaetpoor, Koombanoh, Mahajin, Peepasir, Oodipoor, &. 





* The Jits of the Agra province consider themselves illegitimate descendants of the Yadus of Biana, and have 


a tradition that their swuttun is Candahar, 
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4. Asiag’h ......, wees 150 Raotsir, Birmsir, Dandoosir, Gundaeli. 
5. Sarun ............. 800 ‘Kaijur, Phoag, Boochawas, Sowae, Badinoo, Sirsilah, &c. 
6. Godarra ........... 700 | Poondrasir, Gosensir (great), Shekhsir, Gursisir, Garibde- 





sir, Rungaysir, Kaloo, &c. 


Total in the six a 9,200 
cantons test ais wages 


Bikaner, Nal, Kailah, Rajasir, Suttasir, Chutturgur’h, 


Rindisir, Beetnok’h, Bhavanipoor, Jeimulsir, &. 


Chaupur (capital of Mohilla), Saondah, Herasir, Gopal- 


poor, Charwas, Beedasir, Ladnoo, Mulsisir, Khur- 


booza-ra-kote. 





7. Bhagore ............ 300 

8. Mohilla ...... wee 140 

9, Kharri-putta, or 3() 
salt district ...... } 
GrRanv TOTAL...... 2,670 





With such rapidity were states formed in 
those times, that in a few years after Beeka 
left his paternal roof at Mundore, he was 
Jord over 2,670 villages, and by a title far 
stronger and more legitimate than that of 
conquest—the spontaneous election of the 
cantons. But although three centuries 
have scarcely past since their amalgamation 
into a sovereignty, one half of the villages 
cease to exist; nor are there now 1,300 
forming the raj of Soorut Sing, the 
present occupant and lineal descendant of 
Beeka. 

The Jits and Johyas of these regions, who 
extended over all the northern desert even 
to the Garah, led a pastoral life, their wealth 
consisting in their cattle, which they reared 
in great numbers, disposing of the superflui- 
ty, and of the ghee (butter clarified) and 
wool, through the medium of Sarsote (Saras- 
vati) Brahmins (who, in these regions, de- 
vote themselve to traflic), receiving in re- 
turn grain and other conveniences or neces- 
saries of life. 


39 


A variety of causes conspired to facilitate 
the formation of the state of Bikaner, and 
the reduction of the ancient Scythic simpli- 
city of the Jit communities to Rajpoot feudal 
sway ; and although the success of his bro- 
ther Beeda over the Mohils in some degree 
paved the way, his bloodless conquest could 
never have happened but for the presence 
of a vice which has dissolved all the repub- 
lics of the world. The jealuusy of the 
Johyas and Godarras, the two most power- 
ful of the six Jit cantons, was the immediate 
mutive to the propitiation of the ‘ son of 
Joda ;’ besides which, the communities 
found the band of Beeda, which had extirpa- 
ted the ancient Mohils when living with 
them in amity, most troublesome neighbours. 
Further, they were desirous to place bet- 
ween them and the Bhattis of Jessulmer a 
more powerful barrier ; and last, not least, 
they dreaded the hot valour and ‘ thirst for 
land’ which characterized Beeka’s retainers, 
now contiguous to them at Jangloo. For 
these weighty reasons, ata meeting of the 
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conciliate the Rahtore. 

Pandu was the patriarchal head of the 
Godarras ; his residence was at Shekhsir. * 
The ‘ elder’ of Roneah was next in rank and 
estimation to Pandu, in communities where 
equality was as absolute as the proprietary 
right to the lands which each individually 
held : that of pasture being common. 

The olders of Shekhsir and Roneah were 
deputed to enter into terms with the Rajpoot 
prince, and to invest him with supremacy 
over their community, on the following con- 
ditions :— 
with 
them, against the Johvas and other cantons, 


First.—To make common cause 


with whom they were then at variance ; 

Second.—To cuard the western frontier 
against the irruption of the Bhattis ; 

Third.—To hold the rights and privileges 
of the community inviolable. 

On the fulfilment of these conditions, they 
relinquished to Beeka and his descendants 
the supremo power over the Godarras ; as- 
signing to him, in perpetuity, the power to 
levy dhooa, or a ‘ hearth-tax,’ of one rupee 
on each house in the canton, and a land-tax 
of two rupees on each hundred beegas of 
cultivated land within their limits, 

Apprehensive, however, that Beeka or his 
descendants might encroach upon their rights, 
they asked what security he could offer 
against such a contingency? The Rajpoot 
chief replied that, in order to dissipate their 





* This town is named after the Islamite saint, Shekh 
Fureed of Pakputtun, who has a durgah here. He was 
greatly esteemed by the Jits, before the bona dea as- 
sumed the shape of a Jitni, to whom, under the title 


of Carant Mata, ‘a ray of the mother,’ all bend the 
head, 


: elders’ of 4h Godurtas; it was resolved to 
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fears on this head, as well as to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the supremacy thus vo- 
luntarily conferred, he would solemnly bind 
himself and his successors to receive the 
tika of inauguration from the hands of the 
descendants of the elders of Shekhsir and 
Roneah, and that the gad should be deemed 
vacant until such rite was administered. 

In this simple transfer of the allegiance of 
this pastoral people, we mark that inséinc- 
tive love of liberty which accompanied the 
Gete in all places and all conditions of so- 
ciety, whether on the banks of the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes, or in the sandy desert of 
India ; and although his political indepen- 
dence is now annihilated, he is still ready 
even to shed his blood if his Rajpoot master 
dare to infringe his inalienable right to his 
bapota, his paternal acres. 

It is seldom that so incontestable. a title 
to supremacy can be asserted as that which 
the weakness and jealousies of the Godarras 
conferred upon Beeka, and it is a pleasing 
incident to find almost throughout India, in 


| the observance of certain rites, the remem- 


brance of the original compact which trans- 
ferred the sovereign power from the lords of 
Thus, 
in Mewar, the fact of the power conferred 
upon the Ghelote founder by the Bhil ab- 
origines, is commemorated by a custom 
brought down to the present times. (See 
vol. i. p. 172.) At Amber, the same is 
recorded in the important offices retained by 
the Meenas, the primitive inhabitants of that 
land. Both Kotah and Boondi retain in 
their names the remembrance of the ancient . 
lords of Harouti ; and Beeka’s descendants 
preserve, in a twofold manner, the recolles- 


the soil to their Rajpoot conquerors. 
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To this day, the descendant of Pandu a)- 
plies the unguent of rovalty to the forehead 
of the successors of Beeka ; on which occa- 
sion, the prince places ‘the fine of relief, 
consisting of twenty-five pieces of gold, in 
the hand of the Jit. Moreover, the spot 
which he selected for his capital, was the 
birthright of a Jit, who would only concede 
it for this purpose on the condition that his 
name should be linked in perpetuity with its 
surrender. Naira, or Nera, was the name 
of the proprietor, which Beeka added to his 
own, thus composing that of the future 
capital, Bikaner. 

Besides this periodical recognition of the 
transfer of power, on all lapses of the 
crown, there are annual memorials of the 
rights of the Godarras, acknowledged not 
only by the prince, but by all his Rajpoot 
vassal-kin, quartered on the lands of the Jit; 
and although ‘the sons of Beeka,’ now 
multiplied over the country, do not much 
respect the ancient compact, they at least 
recognize, in the maintenance of these 
formuls, the origin of their power. 

On the spring and autumnal* festivals 
of the Holi and Dewali, the heirs of the 
patriarchs of Shekhsir and Roneah give the 
tika to the prince and all his feudality. The 
Jit of Roneah bears the silver cup and plat- 
ter which holds the ampoule of the desert, 
while his compeer applies it to the prince’s 
forehead. The Raja in return deposits a 
nuzzerana of a gold mohur, and five pieces 
of silver ; the chieftains, according to their 
rank, following his example. The gold is 





* Vide Vol. I. p. 446,469—for an account of these 


festivals, 


tion of their bloodless conquest of the Jits. 





elder of Roneah. 
To resume our narrative: 


when the 
preliminaries were adjusted, by Beeka’s 
swearing to maintain the rights of the com- 
munity which thus surrendered their liber- 
ties to his keeping, they united their arms, 
and invaded the Johyas. 
which 


northern region of the desert, even to the 


This populous 
community, extended over the 
Sutlej, reckoned eleven hundred villages in 
in their canton ; yot now, after the lapse of 
little more than three centuries, the very 
name of Johya is extinct. They appear to 
be the Jenjooheh of Baber, who, in his 
irruption into India, found them congregated 
with the ‘ Juds,’ about the cluster of hills 
in the first doabeh of the Punjab, called 
“the mountains of Joude ;” a position claim- 
ed by the Yadus or Jadoos in the very dawn 
of their history, and called Jaddoo ca dang, 
‘the Jaddoo hills.’ This supports the as- 
sertion that the Johya is of Yadu race, 
while it doe, not invalidate its claims to 
Yuti or Jit descent, as will be further shewn 
in the early portion of the annals of the 
Yadu-Bhattis.* 

The patriarchal head of the Johyas re- 
sided at Bhuropal; his name was Shere 
Sing. He mustered the strength of the can- 
ton, and for a long time withstood the con- 
tinued efforts of the Rajpoots and the 
Godarras ; nor wasit until ‘treason had done | 


Se ccaaecad 





* I presented a work on this race, entitled ‘The Book 
of the Johyas,’ (sent me by the prime minister of Jes- 
sulmer) to the Royal Asiatic Society. Having obtained 
it just before leaving Rajpootana, I never had leisure to 
examine it, or to pronounce on its value as an historical 
document ; but any work having reference to so singular 
& community can scarcely fail to furnish matter of in- 
terest, 
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its worst,’ by the murder of their elder, and 
the consequent possession of Bhuropal, that 
the Jobyas succumbed to Rahtore domina- 
tion. 

With this accession of power, Beeka car- 
ried his arms westward, and conquered 
Bhagore from the Bhattis. It was in this 
district, originally wrested by the Bhattis 
from the Jits, that Beeka founded his capi- 
tal, Bikaner, on the 15th Bysak 8. 1545, 
(A.D. 1489), thirty years after his departure 
from the parental roof at Mundore. 

When Beeka was thus firmly established, 
his uncle Kandul, to whose spirit of enter- 
prize he was mainly indebted for success, 
departed with his immediate kin to the 
northward, with a view of settling in fresh 
conquests. He successively subjugated the 
communities of Asiagh, Beniwal, and Sa- 
run, which cantons are mostly occupied by 
his descendants, styled “ Kandulote Rah- 
tores,” at this day, and although they form 
an integral portion of the Bikaner state, 
they evince, in their independent bearing to 
its chief, that their estates were “ the gift 
of their own swords, not of his patents ;” 
and they pay but a reluctant and nominal 
obedience to his authority. 
or avarice imposes a demand for tribute, it 


When necessity 


is often met by a flat refusal, accompanied 
with such a comment as this: “ Who made 
this Raja? Was it not our common ances- 
tor, Kandul? Whois he, who presumes to 
levy tribute from us?” Kandul’s career of 
conquest was cut short by the emperors’s 
lieutenant in Hissar ; he was slain in attempt- 
ing this important fortress. | 


Beeka died in S. 1551 (A.D. 1495), leav- 
ing two sons by the daughter of the Bhatti 
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chief of Poogul, viz. Noonkurn, who suc- 
ceeded, and Gursi, who founded Gursisir 
The stock of the latter is nu- 
merous, and is distinguished by the epithet 
Gursote Beeka, whose principal fiefs are those 


and Ursisir. 


of Gursisir and Garibdesir, each having 
twenty-four villages depending on them.* 
Noonkurn made several conquests from 
He 
had four sons ; his eldest desiring a separate 
establishment in his lifetime, for the fief of 
Mahajin and one hundred and forty vil- 


the Bhattis, on the western frontier. 


lagves, renounced his right of primogeniture 
in favour of his brother Jaet, who succeeded 
in S. 1569. His brothers had each appa- 
He had three 
sons, lst. Calian Sing ; 2nd, Seoji, and 8rd. 
Aishpal. Jaetsi reduced the district of Nar- 
note from some independent Grasia chiefs, 
and settled it as the appanage of his second 
son, Seoji. It was Jaetsi also who com- 
pelled ‘ the sons of Beeda,’ the first Rahtore 
colonists of this region, to acknowledge his 
supremacy by an annual tribute, besides 
certain taxes, 

Calian Sing succeeded in S. 1603. He 
had three sons, Ist. Rae Sing, 2nd. Ram 
Sing, and 3rd. Pirthi Sing, 

Rae Sing succeeded in S. 1680 (A. D. 
1573). Until this reign, the Jits had, in a 
great degree, preserved their ancient pri- 


nages assigned to them, 





* To the few who will peruse these annals of the 
desert tribes, it will be interesting to observe the deve- 
lopment of families, and the maintenance, by such dis- 
tinctive patronymics, of their origin. In the annals of 
this remote state, I shall notenter at any length into 
the history of their wars, which are, with a change of 
names and scene, all pretty much alike; but confine 
myself, after a succinct and connected genealogical rela- 
tion, to the manners of the people, the aspect, produc- 
tions, and government of the country. 
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vileges. Their maintenance was, however, 
found rather inconvenient, by the now super- 
abundant Rajpoot population, and they were 
consequently dispossessed of all political au- 
thority. With the loss of independence their 
military spirit decayed, and they sunk into 
mere tillers of the earth. In this reign also 
Bikaner rose to importance amongst the prin- 
- cipalities of the empire, and if the Jits parted 
with their liberties to the Rajpoot, the latter, 
in like manner, bartered his freedom to 
become a Satrap of Delhi. On his father’s 
death, Rae Sing in person undertook the 
sacred duty of conveying his ashes to the 
Ganges. The illustrious Akber was then 
emperor of India. Rae Siang and the em- 
peror had married sisters, princesses of Jes- 
sulmer. This connexion obtained for him, 
on his introduction to court by Raja Maun 
of Amber, the dignity of a leader of four 
thousand horse, the title of Raja, and the 
governinent of Hissar. Moreover, when 
Maldeo of Jodpoor incurred the displeasure 
of the king, and was dispossessed of the 
rich district of Nagore, it was given to 
Rae Sing. With these honours, and in- 
creased power as one of the king’s lieute- 
nants, he returned to his dominions, and 
sent his brother Ram Sing against Bhut- 
nair, of which he made a conquest. This 
town was the chief place of a district 
belonging to the Bhattis, originally Jits* 
of Yadu descent, but who assumed this 
name on becoming proselytes to the faith 
of Islam. 





a 

* In the annals of Jessulmer, the number of offsets 
from the Yadu-Bhatti tribe which assumed the name of 
Jit,fwill be seen; an additional ground for asserting 
shat the Scythic Yadu is in fact the Furi. 
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Rae Sing, at the same time, completely 
subjugated the Johyas, who, always trou- 
blesome, had recently attempted to regain 
their ancient independence. The’ Rajpoots 
carried fire and sword into this country, 
of which they made a desert. Ever since 
it has remained desolate: the very name of 
Johya is lost, though the vestiges of conéi- 
derable towns bear testimony to a remote 
antiquity. 

Amidst these ruins of the Johyas, the 
name of Sekunder Roomi (Alexander the 
Great) has fixed itself, and the desert retains 
the tradition that the ruin called Rung-mahl, 
the ‘painted palace,’ near Dandoosir, was 
the capital of a prince of this region punish- 
ed by a visitation of the Macedonian con- 
queror. History affords no evidence of 
Alcxander’s passage of the Garah, though 
the scene of his severest conflict was in that 
nook of the Punjab not remote from the 
lands of the Johyas. But though the chro- 
nicler of Alexander does not sanction our 
indulging in this speculation, the total dark~ 
ness in which we appear doomed to remain 
with regard to Bactria and the petty Gre- 
cian kingdoms on the Indus, established by 
him, does not forbid our surmise, that by 
some of these, perhaps the descendants of 
Python, such a visitation might have hap- 
pened.* The same traditions assert that 
these regions were not always cither arid or 
desolate, and the living chronicle alluded to 
in the note, repeated the stanza elsewhere 
given, which dated its deterioration from the 


* My informant of this tradition was an old inhabi- 
tant of Dandoosir, and although seventy years of age, 
had never left the little district of his nativity until he 
was brought to me, as one of the most intelligent living 
records of the past. 
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drying up of the Hakra river, which came | is nominal. Seedmook’h and Sankoo are 


from the Punjab, and flowing through 
the heart of this country, emptied itself 
into the Indus between Rory Bekher and 
Ootch. 

The affinity that this word (Hekra) has 
both to the Caggar, and Sankra,* would 
lead to the conclusion of either being the 
stream referred to. The former we know 
as being engulphed in the sands about the 
Heriana confines, while the Sankra 1s a 
stream which, though now dry, was used 
as a line of demarcation even in the time 
of Nadir Shah. It ran castward, parallel 
with the Indus, and by making it his boun- 
dary, Nadir added all the fertile valley of 
the Indus to his Persian kingdom. The 
only date this legendary stanza assigns for 
the catastrophe is the reign of the Soda 
prince, Hamir, 

Ram Sing, having thus destroyed the 
power of future resistance in the Johyas, 
turned his arms against the Pooniah Jits, 
the last who preserved their ancient liberty. 
They were vanquished, and the Rajpoots 
were inducted into their most valuable pos- 
sessions. But the conqueror paid the penal- 
ty of his life for the glory of colonizing the 
Jands of the Pooniahs. He was slain in 
their expiring effort to shake off the yoke 
of the stranger ; and though the Ramsing- 
otes add to the numerical strength, and en- 
large the territory of the heirs of Beeka, 
they, like the Kandulotes, little increase the 
power of the state, to which their obedience 


a en 











* The natives of these regions cannot pronounce the 
sibilant ; so that, as I have already stated, the a is con- 
verted into A. I gave as an example the name Jahit- 
mer, which becomes ‘the hill of fools,’ instead of ‘the 
hill of Jasil.' Sankra, in like manner becomes Hankra. 





the two chief places of the Ramsingotes. 

Thus, with the subjugation of the Poo- 
niahs, the political annihilation of the six 
Jit cantons of the desert was accomplished : 
they are now occupied in agriculture and 
their old pastoral pursuits, and are an in- 
drustrious tax-paying race under their in- 
dolent Rajpoot masters. 

Raja Rae Sing led a gallant band of his 
Rahtores in all the wars of Akber. He 
was distinguished in the assault of Ahme- 
dabad, slaying in single combat the governor, 
Mirza Mohamed Hussein. The emperor, 
who knew the value of such valorous sub- 
jects, strengthened the connexion which al- 
ready subsisted between the crown and the 
Rahtores, by obtaining for prince Selim 
(afterwards Jehangir) Rae Sing’s daughter 
to wife. The unfortunate Purvez was the 
fruit of this marriage. 

Rae Sing was succeeded by his only son, 
Kurrun, in S. 1688 (A.D. 1632). 

Kurrun held the ‘munsub of two thou- 
sand, and the government of Doulatabad, in 
his father’s life-time. Being a supporter of 
the just claims of Dara Sheko, a plot was 
laid by the general of his antagonist, with 
whom he served, to destroy him, but which 
he was enabled to defeat by the timely in- 
telligence of the Hara prince of Boondi. 
He died at Bikaner, leaving four sons, 1. 
Pudma Sing, 2. Kesuri Sing, 3. Mohun 
Sing, and 4. Anop Sing. 

This family furnishes another example of 
the prodigal sacrifice of Rajpoot blood in the 
imperial service. The two elder princes 
were slain in the storm of Beejipoor, and 
the tragical death of the third, Mohun Sing, 
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‘in the imperial camp, forms an episode in 
Ferishta’s History of the Dekhan.* 

Anop Sing succeeded in 8. 1730 (A.D. 
1674). For the services of his family he 
had the castle and lands of Adoni conferred 
upon him, with ‘the munsub of five thou- 
sand,’ and the governments of Beejipoor 
and Arungabad. Anop Sing led his clans 
with the head of his race, the prince of 
Jodpoor, to yuell a rebellion amongst the 
Afghans of Cabul, which having effected, he 
Ferishta and the 


~n 





returned to the peninsula. 
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* The young desert chicftain, like all his tribe, 
would find matter for quarrel in the wind blowing in 
his face. Having received what he deemed an insult 
from the brother-in-law of the Shazada, in a dispute 
regarding a fawn, he appealed to his sword, and a duel 
ensued even in the presence-chamber, in which young 
Mohun fell. The fracas was reported to his brother 
Pudma, at no distance from the scene. With the few 
retainers at hand, he rushed to the spot, and found his 
brother bathed in his blood. His antagonist, still hang- 
ing over his victim, when he saw the infuriated Rahtore 
enter, with sword and shield, prepared for dreadful ven- 
geance, retreated behind one of the columns of the 
Aum Khas (Divan). But Pudma’s sword reached him, 
and avenged his brother's death ; as the record says, 
“he felled him to the earth, cleaving at the same place 
the pillar in twain.” Taking up the dead body of his 
brother, and surrounded by his vassals, he repaired to 
his quarters, where he assembled all the Rajpoot princes 
serving with their contingents, as Jaipoor, Jodpoor, 
Harouti, and harangued them on the insult to their race 
in the murder of his brother. They all agreed to aban- 
don the king’s arnfy, and retire to their own homes. 
A noble was sent to expostulate by Prince Moozzim ; 
but in vain. He urged that the prince not only forgave, 
but approved the summary vengeance taken by the 
Rahtore : they refused to listen, and in a body had re- 
tired more than twenty miles, when the prince in person 
joined them, and concessions and expostulations over- 
coming them, they returned to the camp. It was subse- 
quent to this that the two elder brothers were slain. It 
ig recorded of the surviving brother, that he slew an 
enormous lion in single combat, For this exploit, which 
thoroughly entitled him to the name he bore (Kesuri), 
‘the Lion,’ he received an estate of twenty-five villages 
from the king. He also obtained great renown for 
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native annals are at variance on his death ; 
the former asserting that he died in the 
Dekhan, while the latter say that he left 
that country, disgusted with the imperial 
cammander’s interference about his ground 
of encampment, and that he died at Bikaner. 
He left two sons, Suroop Sing and Sujaun 
Sing. 

Suroop, who succeeded in §. 1765 (A.D. 
1709), did not long enjoy his honours, being 
killed in attempting to recover Adoni, which 
the emperor had resumed on his father’s 
leaving the army. 

Sujaun Sing, his successor, did nothing. 

Zoorawur Sing became raja in S. 1793 
(A.D. 1737). The domestic incidents of 
this, as of the preceding rcigns, are without 
interest. 

Guj Sing succeeded in S. 1802 (A.D. 
1746). 
one years, this prince carried on border strife 
with the Bhattis and the Khan of Bhawul- 
From the former he took Rajasir, 


Throughout a long reign of forty- 


pore. 
Kailah, Ranair, Suttasir, Bunnipoora, Moo- 
talai, and other villages of inferior note ; 
and from the Khan he recovered the impor- 
tant frontier castle of Anopgurh. 

He laid waste, filling up the wells, a con- 
siderable tract of country west of the fron- 
tier post of Anopgurgh, to prevent the in- 
cursions of the Daodpotras.* 

Raja Guj had some celebrity from the 
number of his offspring, having had sixty- 
one children, though all but six were the 
‘sons of love.’ The legitimates were, 
Chutter Sing, who died in infancy ; Raj 





“ ‘The children of David,’ the designation of the 


slaying a Habshi or Abyssinian chief, who commanded | tract and inhabitants subjects to the state of Bhawul- 


for one of the southern princes, 


pore, from ite founder, Daod Khan, a native of Scistan. 
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Sing, who was poisoned by the mother of 
Soorat Sing, the reigning prince’; Soortan 
Sing and Ajib Sing, both of whom fled the 
paternal roof to escape the fate of their el- 
der brother, and are now at Jeipoor ; Soorut 
Sing, Raja of Bikaner; and Siam Sing, 
who enjoys a small appanage in Bikaner. 

Raj Sing succeeded his father S. 1843 
(A.D. 1787), but he enjoyed the dignity 
only thirteen days, being removed by a dose 
of poison by the mother* of Soorut Sing, 
the fifth son of Raja Guj. The crown thus 
nefariously obtained, this worthy son of such 
a parent determined to maintain his autho- 
rity by like means, and to leave no 
competitor to contest his claims. Ho has 
accordingly removed by death or exile all 
who stood between him and the ‘gadi of 
Beeka.’ 

Raj Sing left two sons, Pertap Sing and 
Joy Sing. Onthe death of Raj Sing, the 
office of regent, a word of ominous import 
in these regions, was assumed by Soorut 
Sing, who, during eighteen months, con- 
ducted himself with great circumspection, 
and by condescention and gifts impressed 
the chiefs in his favour. At length he 
broke his plans to the chiefs of Mahajin 
and Bahaderan, whose acquiescence in his 
usurpation he secured by additions to their 
estates, The faithful Bukhtawar Sing, 
whose family during four generations had 
filled the office of dewan, discovered the 
scheme, though too late to counteract it, 
and the attempt was punished by imprison- 
ment. Prepared for the last step, the 


et canon amma 


* Bhe was the sister of the Jhulye chief, heir pre- 


sumptive to the gadi of Jeipoor, on failure of lineal 
isawe, 
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regent collected foreign troops from Batinda 
and other parts, sufficient to overcome all 
opposition. The infant prince was kept 
secluded, and at length the regent issued 
the warrant in his own name for the nobles 
to assemble at the capital. Except the 
two traitors enumerated, they to a man 
refused ; but instead of combining to op- 
pose him, they indolently remained at their 
castles. Collecting all his troops, the us- 
urper passed to Nohur, where he enticed the 
chief of Bookurko to an interview, and 
lodged him in the fortress of Nohur. Thence 
he passed to Ajitpoora, which he plundered ; 
and advancing to Sankoo, he attacked it 
in form. Doorjun Sing defended himself 
with valour, and when reduced to extremity, 
committed suicide. His heir was put in 
fetters, and a fine of twelve thousand rupees 
was levied from the vassals of Sankoo. 
The commercial town of Chooru was next 
attacked ; it held out six months, when the 
confined chief of Bookurko, as the price 
of his own freedom, treacherously offered 
to put the tyrant in possession. He effected 
this, and a fine of nearly two lakhs of 
rupees (£20,000) was offered to spare the 
town from plunder. 

By this act of severity, and the means it 
furnished, Soorut returned to Bikaner, de- 
termined to remove the only bar between 
him and the crown, his prince and nephew. 
In this he found some difficulty, from the 
virtue and vigilance of his sister, who never 
lost sight of the infant. Frustrated in all 
attempts to circumvent her, and not daring 
to blazon the murder by open violence, he 
invited the needy Raja of Nirwar to make 
proposals for his sister’s hand. In vain she 
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urged her advanced period of life; and in 
order to deter the suitor, that she had al- 
ready been affianced to Rana Ursi of Mewar. 
All his scruples vanished at the dower of 
three lakhs, which the regent offered the 
impoverished scion of the famous Raja 
Nala.* Her objections were overruled and 
she was forced to submit ; though she not 
only saw through her brother’s anxicty for 
her removal, but boldly charged hin with 
his nefarious intentions. He was not co- 
ntent with disavowing them, but at her 
desire gave her the most solumn assurances 


of the child’s safety. 
the signal of his death ; for not long after, 


Ifer departure was 


he was found strangled, and it is said by the 
regent’s own hands, having in vain en- 
deavoured to obtain the offices of the 
Mahajin chieftain as the executioner of his 
sovereign, 

Thus, in one short year after the death of 
Raja Raj, the gadi of Becka was dishonoured 
by being possessed by an assassin of his 
In 8. 1857 (A. D. 1801), the el- 
der brothers of the usurper, Soortan Sing 
and Ajib Sing, who had found refuge 
in Jeipoor, repaired to Bhutnair and as- 
sembled the vassals of the disaffected nobles 
and Bhattis in order to dethrone the tyrant. 
But the recollection of his severities deter- 
red some, while bribes kept back others, 
and the usurper did not hesitate to advance 
to meet his foes. 


prince. 


The encounter, which 
took place at Beegore, was obstinate and 


— 











* The story of Nala and Damyanti (or, Mul Dumun, 
as it is familiarly called in these regions) is well 
known in oriental literature. From Nal, the famed 
castle of Narwar is named, of which this suitor for 
the hand of the Bikancr princess was deprived by 
Sindia, 
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bloody, and three thousand Bhattis alone 


fell. This signal victory confirmed Soorut’s 


usurpation. He erected a castle on the 
field of battle, which he called Futtehghur, 
‘the abode of victory.’ 

Flushed with this brilliant success, Soorut 
Sing determined to make his authority 
respected both at home and abroad. He 
invaded his turbulent countrymen, the Bee- 
dawuts, and levicd fifty thousand rupees 
from their lands. Chooru, which had pro- 
mised aid to the lato confederacy, was 
once more invested and mulcted, and various 
other places were attacked ere they could 
join. Dut one solitary castle was success- 
fully defended, that of Ch’hani, near Baha- 
deran. Tere the usurper was foiled, and, 
after six months’ fruitless sicge, compelled 
to return to his capital. 

Shortly after, he cagerly availed himself 
of an opportunity to punish the excesses 
of the Daodpotras, and to withdraw at- 
tention from himself, by kindling a popular 
war against these powerful and turbulent 
neighbours. The occassion was the Kerani 
chief of Tearoh demanding his aid against 
his liege lord, Bhawul Khan. As these 
border feuds are not extinguished even in 
these days of universal peace, it may not 
be uninteresting to see the feudal muster- 
roll of the desert chiefs on such occurrences, 
as well as the mode in which they carry 
on hostilities. It was very shortly before 
that victory had preponderated on the side 
of the Rahtores by a gallant couwp-de-main of 
the lord marcher of Bikaner, who carried 
the castle of Mozgurh in a midnight assault, 
The hero on this occassion was not a Rah- 


tore, but a Bhatti chief, in the service of 
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Bikaner, named Hindu Sing, who gained 
‘immortality’ by the style in which he 
scaled the walls, put Mahomed Maroop 
Kerani, the governor, and the garrisson 
to the sword, and brought away captive 
to Bikaner the governor’s wife, who was 
afterwards ransomed for five thousand 
rupees and four hundred camels. 

The outlaw who sought sirne at Bikaner, 
on this occasion, was of the same tribe, 
Kerani, his name Khodabuksh (‘ gift of 
God’), chicf of Tearoh, onc of the principal 
fiefs of the Daodpotras. With all his 


Abhoye Sing, chief of ... 
Rao Ram Sing, of .....e0e 
Hatti Sing, of.......sceeeees 
Kurrun Sing, of..........6 
Anop Sing .......6. sovaseas 
Khet Sing 
Bheni Sing, of 
Bhom Sing, of 


Feudal retainers 


Park under Muji Purihar ........ ....sssecees 
Khas Pacga, or household troop 


Forcign Brigade 
in the 
Raja’s service. 


( Anoka Sing 
Laori Sing 
Auxiliary Levies, 4 Bood Sing 


Sooltan Khan 
{| Ahmed Khan 





Camp of Gunga Sing ... 
Do. of Doorjun Sing...... 


ie NEES TE ns! Ana. 








retaincrs, to the amount of three hundred 
horse and five hundred foot, he threw him- 
self on the proicction of Soorut Sing, who 
assigned him twenty villages, and one 
hundred rupees daiiy for his support. The 
IXeranies were the most powerful vassals 
of Bhawul Khan, who might have paid 
dear for the resumption of Tearoh, whose 
chief promised the Rajpoot, nothing less 
than to extend his conquests to the Indus. 
Allured by this bait, the kher was pro- 
claimed and the sons of Beeka assembled 
from all quarters. 





Horse Foot. Guns. 
Bookurko ...... 300 2,000 
Poogul .....0.. 100 400 
Ranair  ..ccccese 8 150 
Suttasir ........ . 9 150 
Jussaroh.......0. 40 250 
Jemunsir ....06 60 350 
Jangloo .....0006 9 250 
Bectnoke ...... 2 61 
Seiscieattawcnetnee 528 3,611 
— 21 
ee2eree tenes e 200 o— 
suneeceecs Sasascee 200 1,500 4. 
soemacecies Dicseuees 60 600 4 
iM Naseeeiereasdanied 300 mon 
subeaeweuetwsen 250 St 
SPSHCHSHHESHEOERDEELEHEHLELEEOESE 250 oe 
ereecce Sececesvevgvene 400 ners. 
TotaL .. 2,188 5,711 29 
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array was conferred on Jaitroh Matoh, son 
of the Dewan. On the 13th of Magh 1856 
(spring of 1800) he broke ground, and the 
{ feudal levies fell in on the march by Kunasir, 
Rajasir, Kaili, Ranair, and Anohgurh, the 
last point of rendezvous. Thence he pro- 
ceeded by Seogurh,* Mozgurh, and Phoolra, 
all of which were taken after a few weeks’ 
siego, and from the last they levied a lakh 
and a quarter of rupees, with other valu- 
ables, and nine guns. They advanced to 
Khyrpoor, within three miles of the Indus, 
when being joined by other refractory chiefs, 
Jaitroh marched direct on the capital, Bha- 
wulpore, within a short distance of which he 
encamped preparatory to the attack. The 
Khan, however, by this delay, was en- 
abled to detach tho most considerablo of 
his nobles from the Rajpoot standard : on 
which the Bikaner Dewan, satisficd with 
the honour of having insulted Bhawul- 
pore, retreated with the spoils he had ac- 
quired. He was received by tho usurper 
with contempt, and degraded for not fight- 
ing. 

The Bhattis, smarting with the recol- 
lection of their degradation, two years after 
the battle of Beegore attempted the invasion 
of Bikaner, but were again repulsed with 
loss; and these skirmishes continued until 
S. 1861 (A. D. 1805), when Raja Soorut 
attacked the Khan of the Bhattis in his 
capital, Bhutnair. It capitulated after a 
siege of six months, when Zabta Khan, with 
his garrison and effects, was permitted to 





* Its former name was Bullur, one of the most 
ancient cities of the desert, as is Phoolra, a Johya 
possession. 





The command-in-chief of this brilliant 
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retire to Rhania, since which this place has 
remained an appanage of Bikaner. 

The coalition against Jodpoor was ruinous 
to Soorut, who supported the cause of the 
pretender, on which the usurpcr expended 
twenty-four lakhs of rupees, nearly five 
years’ revenue of this desert region. On this 
occassion, he led all his troops in person 
against Jodpoor, and united in the siege, 
which they were however compelled to aban- 
don with dishonour, and retrograde to their 
several abodes. In consequence of this, the 
usurper fell sick, and was at the last extre- 
mity ; nay, the ceremonies for the dead 
were actually commenced ; but he recovered, 
To 
supply an exhausted treasury, his extortions 
know no bounds ; and having cherished the 


to the grief and misery of his subjects. 


idea, that he might compound his past sins 
by rites and gifts to the priests, he is sur- 
rounded by a group of avaricious Brahmins, 
who are maintained in luxury at the expense 
of his subjects. His cruelty keeps pace 
with his avarice and his fears. The chief 
of Bookurko he put to death, notwithstand- 
Nahur Sing 
of Seedmookh, Gyan Sing and Goman Sing 
of Gundaili, amongst the chief feudatories 
of the state, shared the samo fate. Chooru 
was invested a third time, and with its chief, 
fell into the tyrant’s hands. 


ing his numerous services. 


With this system of terror, his increasing 
and diminished attention to 
public duties, the country is annually de- 
teriorating in pepulation and wealth ; and 
as if they had not misery enough within, 
they have not had a single good season for 
Owing to the disobedience of the 


superstition, 


years.* 


* This account was drawn up in 1814. 
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northern chiefs, and the continual incursions 
of the Rahts, or ‘ Bhatti robbers,’ who 
sweep the land of cattle, and often cut and 
carry off entire crops, the peasant Jit, the 
ancient lord of the soil, is often left to the 
alternative of starvation or emigration. 
Many have consequently sought shelter in 
the British frontier territories, in Hansi and 
Heriana, where they are kindly reccived. 
Since the English have occupied Sirsah and 
the lands belonging to the Bhatti Bahader 
Khan, the misfortunes of the cultivators of 
tho northern parts of Bikaner have been 
doubled by the inroads of a band left without 
resource. In some parts, the Jits combine 
to protect themselves against theso inroads : 
every hamlct has its bost of defence, a tower 
of earth, on which is perched a watchman 
and kettle-drum, to beat the alarum, which 
is taken up from village to village, and 
when an cnemy is discovered, all are in arms 
to defend their property. The unfortunate 
Jit is obliged to plough his fields under the 
load of shield and sang, or heavy iron lance ; 
so that, at no distant period, the whole of 
this region must become as - ot 
tracts once possessed by the. Muji P+ 
Such, at the end of pen : cured and 
twonty-three years, I» ¢ Cun age which a 
Rajpoot usurper has effected inthe once com- 
paratively populous communitiss of the Jits, 
From the founder, Beeka, te the pyesent 
tyrannical governor, there kave be 





eleven descents thouchuintsen reignsp giv- 











* While putting this to the press Tumour says that 
the chiefs of Bikaner are in opem rebellion against 
the Raja, who has applicd, but without success, to 


the British Government fur support. This, if true, is | to honour the festivities, 


as it should be. 


/ 


ing ap. average of thirty years for the one, 
and twenty-five for the other: a fact which 
speaks forcibly for the general morality of 
the descendants of Beeka. 

Before we enter on the physical aspect of 
the country, we must make mention of 
Beedavati, the lands of ‘ the sons of Beeda, ’ 
now an integral portion of Bikaner. It 
will be borne in mind that Beeda, the 
brother of Beeka, led the first Rajpoot colony 
from Mundore, in search of a fresh establish- 
ment. His first attempt was in the province 
of Godwar, then belonging to the Rana: 
but his reception there was so warm, that 
he moved northward, and was glad to take 
service with the chief of the Mohils, This 
ancient tribe is by some termed a branch 
of the Yadus, but is by others considered 
a separate race, and one of the ‘ thirty-six 
royal races :’ all are agreed as to its anti- 
quity. The residence ~*~ +he Mohil chief 

the title of 
_w@ hundred and 
Bee... deemed circumven- 
Ko tttter th open force to effect his 
F auu- as, according to the Rajpoot 
ait, in all attempts ‘to obtain land, 
success hallows the means, he put in 
train a scheme which, as it affords the 
least cause for suspicion, has often been 
used for this object. Beeda became the 
medium of a matrimonial arrangement be- 
teen the Mohil chief and the prince of 
Marwar; and as the relation and natural 
guardian of the bride, he conveyed the 
nuptial train unsuspected into the castle 
of the Mohils, whose chiefs were assembled 
But instead of the 
Rahtore fair and her band of maidens, 


was Chaupur, where, 
Thakoor, he ruled ov 
forty townships. 
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in hand from the litters and covered 
vehicles, and treacherously cut off the best 
men of Mohilla. 
the 


success brought reinforcements from Jod- 


They kept possession of 
inner fortress until tidings of their 
poor. For this aid, Beeda assigned to his 
father, 
now incorporated with Jodpoor. 


Ladnoo and its twelve villages, 
The son 
of Beeda, Tez Sing, laid the foundation 
of a new capital, which he called after 
his father, Beedasir, The community of 
the Beedawuts is the most powerful in 
Bikaner, whose prince is obliged to be 


satisfied with almost nominal marks of 
supremacy, and to restrict his demands, 
which are elsewhere unlimited. The little 
region of the Mohillas, around the ancicnt 
capital Chaupur, is an extensive flat, flood- 
ed in the periodical rains from the sur- 
rounding teebas or ‘sand-hills,’ the soil of 
which is excellent, even wheat being abun- 
dantly produced. ‘This Oasis, as it is enti- 
tled to be termed, may be twenty-five miles 
(twelye-sos) in extreme length, by about six 
in breadth. We cannot affirm that the 
entire Beedawut district of one hundred and 
forty villages, and to which is assigned a 


population of forty thousand to fifty thou- 
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the valorous sors of. Joda rushed sword 
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sand souls, one-third being Rahtores, ‘ the 
sons Beeda’ is within this flat. It is 
subdivided into twelve fiefs, of which 
five are pre-eminent. 





Of the ancient pos- 
sessors, the indigenous Mohils, there are 
not more than twenty families through- 
out the land of Mohilla; the rest are 
chiefly Jit agrisulturists and the mercantile 
castes. 

We do the sons of Beeda no injustice 
when we style them a community of plun- 
derers. Like the sons of Isau, “ their hand 


is against every man:’’ and they are too 
powerful to fear retaliation. In former times 


they used to unite with the Larkhanis an- 
other horde of robbers, and carry their raids 
into the most populous parts of Jeipoor. 
In these habits, however, they only partake 
of the character common to all who inhabit 
What nature has denied 
them, they wrest from those to whom she 
But it is to the 
absence of good government more than to 


desert regions. 
has been more bountiful. 


natural sterility, that we must attribute the 
moral obliquity of the ajaputras, “ the 
offspring of regality,” spread over these 
extensive regions, who little discriminate 
between meum and tuum, in all that refers to 
their neighbours. 


CHAPTER II. 





Actual condition and capabilities of Bikaner.— Causes of tts deterioration. —Extent.— Popula- 
tion, —Jits.—Saraswati Brahmins.— Charuns,—Mallis and Naes,—Chooras and Thaortves. 
Rajpoots.— Face of the country.—Grain and vegetable productions.—Implements of hus- 
bandry.— Water.—Salt lakes.—Local physiognomy.—Mineral productions. Unetuous 
clay.— Animal productions — Commerce and manufactures.— Fairs.— Government and re- 
venues. — The fis.—Dhooah, or hearth-tax.—Anga, or capitation-tax.—Sayer, or imposts. 


Pusaeti, or plough-tax.—Malbah, or ancient land-tax.—Latraordinary and irregular re- 


sources. —Leudal levies, Lousehold troops. 

Tuts region is but little known to Euro- 
peans, by whom it has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be a perfect desert, unworthy 
of examination. Its present condition bears 
little comparison with what tradition reports 
it to have been in ancicnt times; and its 
deterioration, within three centuries since 
the Rajpoots supplanted the Jits, almost 
warrants our belief of the assertion, that 
these deserts wero once fertile and popu- 
lous; nay, that they are still capable 
(notwithstanding the reported continual 
increase of tho sand) to maintain an 
abundant population, there is little room 
to doubt. The princes of Bikaner used to 
take the fiield at the head of ten thousand 
of their kindred retainers; and although 
they held extraordinary grants from the 
empire for the maintenance of these con- 
tingents, their ability to do so from their 
proper resources To 
other causes than positive sterility must 
be attributed the wretched condition of 
this state. Exposed to the continual attacks 
of organized bands of robbers from with- 


out, subjected internally to the never-end- 


was undoubted. 


ing demands of a rapacious government, for 
which they have not a shadow of advantage 
in return, it would be strange if aught 
but progressive decay and wretchedness 
were the consequence. In three centuries, 
more than one-half of the villages, which 
either voluntarily or by force submitted to 
the rule of the founder, Beeka, are now 
without memorial of their existence, and the 
rest are gradually approximating to the 
same condition. Commercial caravans, which 
passed through this state and enriched its 
treasury with the transit duties, have almost 
ceascd to frequent it from the increasing 
insecurity of its territory. Besides the per- 
sonal loss to the prince, the country suffers 
from the deterioration of the commercial 
towns of Chooru, Rajgurh, and _ Rinnie, 
which, as entrepots, supplied the country with 
the productions of Sinde and the provinces 
to the westward, or those of Gangetic 
India. Nor is this confined to Bikaner ; 
the same cause affects Jessulmer, and the 
more eastern principalities, whose mis- 
government, equally with Bikaner, fosters 
the spirit of rapine: the Maldotes of Jes- 
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sulmer and the Larkhanis of Jeipoor are as 
notorious as the Becdawuts of Bikaner ; 
and to these may be added the Sahraes, 
Khosas, and Rajurs, in the more western 
desert, who, in their habits and principles, 
are as demoralized as the Bedouins of 
Arabia. 

Extent.—Population.—Soil— Teebas 
Sand-hills.—The line of greatest breadth of 
this state extends from Poogul to Rajeurh, 
and measures about one hundred and cighty 
miles ; while the length from north to south, 
between Bhutnair and Mahajin, is about 
one hundred and sixty miles: tho area may 
not exceed twenty-two thousand miles. 
Formerly they reckoned two thonsand seven 
hundred towns, villages, and hamlets scat- 





or 
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tered over this space, one-half of whieh 
are no longer in existence. 

An estimate of the population of this 
arid region, without presenting some data, 
would be very unsatisfactory. The tract to 
the northwest of Jaetpoor is now perfectly 
desolate, and nearly so from that point to 
Bhutnair: to the north-east, the population is 
but scanty, which observation also applies to 
the parts from the meridian of Bikaner to 
the Jessulmer frontier; while internally, 
from these points, itis more uniform, and 
equals the northern parts of Marwar. From 
a census of the twelve principal towns, with 
an estimate, furnished by well-informed inha- 
bitants, of the remainder, we may obtain a to- 
lerably accurate approximation on this point: 








Chief Towns, No. of Houses, 
BikkaneP cavesivedscinves pueestuasiaeceaseewnmusuns sone 12,000 
Noh :sescisseeesess: daeuuecanuueeees Petetssaeeeanas ; 2,500 
Bahadcran eee. -feadeee. jeeisua’ 2,500 
Rinnie wees. 88888 - sates sesees 1,500 
Rajeurh Siaaes.  eteoe seneenees 3,000 
Chooru sss dessewacwsaves errrre sidaceidsiesawuseseceuan 3,000 
Mahajin — anaes as. - weeepate : eoreswene 800 
oJ ACEPOOT.... 0000. rere seo. - panted 1,000 
Beedasir ...... woeeae die eaeeaaeus 500 
Ruttungurh ....... sabisbarscsesdundacsdetwansteayacens 1,000 
Daismookh aes ane 1,000 
Senthal ee a a 50 

28,850 
100 villages, each having 200 houses ....... —- 20,000 
100 Ditto essecee 150 ditto ee ~—:15,000 
200 Ditto ssesveves:. 100 ditto. ~xaces ; 20,000 
800 hamlets evccesces 30 each seuees 24,000 


Total number of houses 


107,850 


eau 
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have a total of 539, 250 souls, giving an 
average of twenty-five to the square mile, 
which I cannot think exaggerated, and 
making the desert regions depending on 
Bikaner cqual, in the density of population, 
the highlands of Scotland. 

Of this population, full 
the aboriginal Jits; the rest are their con- 


three-fourths arc 
querors, descendants of Beeka, including 
the Sarsote Brahmins, Charuns, Bards, and 
a few of the debased classes, whose numbers, 
conjointly, are not one-tenth of the Rajpoots. 

Jits.—The Jits are the most wealthy as 
well as the most numerous portion of the 
Many of the old Bhomia 
landlords, representatives of their ancient 


community. 


communal heads, are men of substance ; but 
their riches are of no usc to them, and to 
avoid the rapacity of their government, they 
with of 


thrown aside only on 


cover themselves the cloak 


poverty, which is 
nuptial festivities. On these occasions they 
disinter their hoards, which are lavished 
with unbounded extravagance. They even 
block up the highways to collect visitors, 
whose numbers form the measure of the 
liberality and munificence of the donor of 
the fete. 

Sarsote (properly Sarasvati ) Brahmins 
are found in considerable numbers through- 
out this tract. They aver that they were 
masters of the country prior to the Jit colo- 
nists. They are a peaceable, industrious 
race, and without a single prejudice of 
‘the order ; they eat meat, smoke tobacco, 
cultivate the soil, and trade even in the 
sacred kine, notwithstanding their descent 


from Ningiricsha, son of Brahma. 


Allowing five souls to each house, we 
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Charuns.—The Charuns are the sacred 
order of these regions; the warlike tribes 
esteem the heroic lays of the bard more 
than the homily of the Brahmin. The 
Charuns are throughout reverenced by the 
Rahtores, and hold lands, literally, on the 
More will be said 


of them in the Annals of Jessulmer. 


tenure of ‘an old song.’ 


Mallis, Naes, gardeners and barbers, are 
important members of every Rajpoot family, 
and to be found in all the villages, uf which 
they aro invariably the cooks, 


Chooras, Thaoris, are actually castes of 
robbers: the former, from the Lakhi Jungle; 
Most of the 
chicftains have a few in their pay, enter- 
tained for the most desperate services. The 
chief has expelled all his 


Rajpoots, and retains only Chooras and 


the latter, from Mewar. 


Bahaderan 
Thaoris, The Chooras are highly esteemed 
for fidelity, and the barriers and portals 
throughout this tract are in their custody. 
They enjoy a very singular perquisite, 
which would go far to prove their being the 
aborigines of the country ; namely, a fee of 
four copper coins on every dead subject, 
when the funeral ceremonies are over. 


Rajpoots.—The Rahtores of Bikaner are 
unchanged in thcir martial qualifications, 
bearing as high a reputation as any other 
class in India ; and whilst their brethren of 
Marwar, Amber, and Mewar, have been for 
years groaning under the rapacious visita- 
tions of Mahrattas and Pat’ hans, their 
distance and the difficulties of the country 
have saved them from such afflictions : 
though, in truth, they have had enough to 
endure at home, in the tyranny of their own 
lord. The Rahtores of the desert have 
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fewer prejudices than their more eastern 
brethren; they will eat food, without en- 
quiring by whom it was dressed, and will 
drink either wine or water, without asking 
to whom the cup belonged. They would 
make the best soldiers in the world if they 
would submit to discipline, as they are 
satisfied, and very 


brave, hardy, easily 


patient ; though, on the other hand, they | 


have imbibed some qualities, since their 
migration to these regions, which could only 
be eradicated in the rising generation : espe- 
cially the inordinate use of opium, and smok- 
ing intoxicating herbs, in both which accom- 
plishments ‘ the sons of Beeka’ are said to bear 
the palm from the rest of the Chatees rajcula, 
the thirty-six royal tribes of India. The piala, 
or ‘cup,’ isa favorite with every Rajpoot 
who can afford it, and is, as well as opium, a 
panacea for ennui, arising from the absence 
of all mental stimulants, in which they are 
more deficient, from thenature of the coun- 
try, than most of their warlike countrymen. 
Face of the country.--The whole of this 
principality, with the exception of a few 
isolated spots, or oases, scattered here and 
there, consists more or less of sand. From the 
eastern to the western boundary, in the line 
of greatest breadth, it is one continuous 
plain of sand, though the éeebas, or sand-hills, 
commence in the centre of the country, the 
principal chain running in the direction 
of Jessulmer, and shooting forth subordinate 
branches in every direction ; or it might be 
more correct to designate this main ridge, 
originating in the tracts bordering the 
eastern valley of the Indus, as terminating 
its elevations about the heart of Bikaner. 
On the north-east quarter, from Rajgurh 
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to Nohur and Raotsir, the soil is good, 
being black earth, slightly mixed with sand, 
and having water near enough to thesurface 
for irrigation ; it produces wheat, gram, 
and even rice, in considerable quantities. 
The same soil exists from Bhutnair to the 
bauks of the Garah. The whole of the 
Mohilla tract is a fertile oasis, the teebas 
just terminating their extreme offsets on its 
northern limit: being flooded in the periodi- 
eal rains, wheat is abundantly produced. 
But exclusive of such spots, which are “ few 
and far between,” we cannot describe the de- 
sert as a waste where “ no salutary plant takes 
root, no verdure quickens ;” for though the 
poverty of the soil refuses to aid the germina- 
tion of the more luxuriant grains, Providence 
has provided a countervailing good, in 
giving to those it can rear a richness and 
superiority unknown to more favoured 
regions. The bajra of the desert is far supe- 
rior to any grown in the rich loam of 
Malwa, and its inhabitant retains an instinc- 
tive partiality, even when admitted to revel 
in the luxurious repasts of Mewar or Amber, 
for the bhawtis, or ‘bajra cakes,’ of his 
native sand-hills, and not more from associ- 
ation than from their intrinsic excellence. 
In a plentiful season, they save enough for 
two years’ consumption. The grain requires 
not much water, though it is of the last 
importance that this little should be timely, 
Besides bajra, we may mention moth and 
til; the former a useful pulse both for men 
and cattle; the other the oil-plant, used 
both for culinary purposes and burning. 
Wheat, gram, and barley, are produced in 
the favoured spots described, but in these are 
enumerated the staple products of Bikaner. 
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Cotton is grown in the tracts favourable 
for wheat. The plant is said to be 
septennial, even decennial, in these regions. 
As svon as the cotton is gathered, the 
shoots are all cut off, and the root alone 
left. Each succeeding year, the plant 
increases in strength, and at length attains 
a size unknown where it is more abundantly 





cultivated. 

Nature has bountifully supplied many 
spontaneous vegetable products for the use 
of man, and excellent pasture for cattle. 
Gowar, Katchri, Kukree, allof the cucur- 
bitaceous family, and water-melons of a 
gigantic size, are produced in great plenty. 
The latter is most valuable ; for being cut 
in slices and dried in the sun, it is stored up 
for future use when vegetables are scarce, or 
in times of famine, on which they always 
calculate. It is also an article of commerce 
and much admired even where vegetables 
are more abundant. The copious mucilage 
of the dried melon is extremely nourish- 
ing; and deeming it valuable as an 
antiscorbutic in sea-voyages, the Author 
sent some of it to Calcutta many years ago 
for experiment.* Our Indian ships would 
find no difficulty in obtaining a plentiful 
supply of this article, as it can be cultivated 
to any extent, and thus be made to confer 
a double benefit, on our seamen and the 
inhabitants of those desert regions. The 
superior magnitude of the water-melons of 
the desert over those of interior India gives 
rise to much exaggeration, and it has been 
eravely asserted by travellers in the sand 





ne Crna 


* I sent specimens to Mr. Moorcroft so far back as 
1813, but never Iearned the result.—See Article “On 
the Preservation of Food,” Edin, Review, No, 45, p. 116. 
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teebas,* where they are most abundant, that 
the mucilage of one is sufficient to allay the 
thirst both of a horse and his rider. 

In these arid regions, where they depend 
entirely on the heavens for water, and 
where they calculate on a famine every 
seventh year, nothing that can administer 
The seeds of 


the wild grapes, as the bhoorut, buroo, herra- 


to the wants of man is lost. 


ro, sewun, are collected, and, mixed with 
bajra-flour, enter much into the food of the 
poorer classes. They also store up great 
quantities of the wild ler, khyr, and kharil 
berries ; and the long pods of the kaijra, 
astringent and bitter as they are, are dried 
Nothing is lost 
in these rerions which can be converted into 
food. 


and formed into a flour. 


Trees they have none indigenous (mangoes 
and tamarind are planted about the capital), 
but abundant shrubs, as the dabool, and ever- 
green peeloo, the jhal, and others yielding 
The Beedawuts, apply 


the term ‘ tree,’ to the rocura, which some- 


berries. indeed, 
times attains the height of twenty feet, and 
is transported to all parts for house-build- 
ing ; as likewise 1s the nima, so well known 
throughout Indian. The phok is the most 
useful of all these, as with its twigs they 
frame a wicker-work to line their wells, and 
prevent the sand from falling in. 

The dk, a species of euphorbia, known in 
Hindustan as the madar, grows to an im- 
mense height and strength in the desert ; 
from its fibres they make the ropesin gener- 
al use throughout these regions, and they 





* Mr. Barrow, in his valuable work on Southern 
Africa, describes the water-melon as self-sown and 
abundant. 
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are reckoned superior, both in substance and 
durability, to those formed of moonj (hemp), 
which is however cultivated in the lands of 
the Beedawuts. 

Their agricultural implements are simple 
and suited to the soil. The plough is one 
of single yoke, either for the camel or ox: 
that with double yoke being seldom re- 
quired, or chiefly by the malts (gardeners), 


The 


drill is invariably used, and the grains are 


when the soil is of some consistence. 


dropped singly into the ground, at some 
distance from each other, and each sends 
forth a dozen to twenty stalks. A bundic 
of bushes forms their harrow. The grain 
is trodden out by oxen; and the 
(pulse), which is even more productive than 


mot’h 


the bajra, by camels. 

Water.—This indispensable element is at 
an immense distance from the surface 
throughout the Indian desert, which, in this 
respect, as well as many others, differs very 
materially from that portion of the great 
African Desert in the same _ latitudes. 
Water at twenty-feet, as found at Mourzook 
by Capt. Lyon, is here unheard-of, and 
the degree of cold experienced by him at 
Zuela, on the winter solstice, would have 
“burnt up” every natural and cultivated 
production of our Hindu Seharra. Captain 
Lyon describes the thermometer in lat. 26°, 
within 2° of zero of Reaumur. Majors 
Denham and Clapperton never mark it un- 
der 40° of Fahrenheit, and mention ice, 
which I never saw but once, the thermometer 
being 28° ; 
of our mushiks, 
frozen, but a small pond, protected from 


the wind (I heard, for I saw it not), exhibi- 


and then not only the mouths 


or ‘ water-skins,’ were 


ted a very thin pellicle of ice. When at 
30° the cold was deemed intense by the 
inhabitants of Maroo in the tracts limiting 
the desert, and the useful ¢k, and other 
shrubs, were scorched and withered ; and 
in north lat. 25°, the thermometer being 
28°, desolation and woe spread throughout 
the land. To use thcir own phrase, the 
crops of gram and other pulses were com- 
pletely “burnt up, as if scorched by the 


> while the sun’s meri- 


lightnings of heaven ;’ 
dian heat would raise it 50° more, or up to 
80°, a degree of variability at lcast not re- 
corded by Captain Lyon. 

At Daisnokh, near the capitdll, the wells 
are more than two hundred cubits, or three 
hundred feet, in depth ; anditis rare that 
water fit for man is found at a less distance 
from the surface than sixty, in the tracts 
decidedly termed thul, or ‘desert:’ though 
some of the flats, or oases, such as that of 
Mohilla, are exceptions, and abundance of 
brackish water, fit for found 
throughout at half this depth, or about thirty 
All the wells are lined with basket- 
work made of phok twigs, and the water is 


cattle, is 
ieet. 


generally drawn up by hand-lines.* 

Surr, or ° salt lakes.’—There aro a few salt 
lakes, which, throughout the whole of the 
Indian desert, are termed sirr, though none 
are of the same consequence as those of 
Marwar. The largest is at the town of Sirr, 


set erm rs nagmente See ES sor emis, 
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* Watcr is sold, in all the large towns, by the mallis, 
or ‘ gardeners,’ who have the monopoly of this article, 
Most familics have large cisterns or reservoirs, called 
tankas, which are filled in the rainy season, They are 
of masonry, with a small trap-door at the top, made to 
exclude the external air, and having a lock and key 
affixed. Some large tankas are established for the com- 
munity, and I understand this water keeps sweet for 
cight and twelve months’ consumption, 
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go named after the lake, which is about six 
miles in circumference. There is another 
at Chaupur about two miles in length, and 
although each of them frequently contains 
a depth of four feet of water, this entirely 
evaporates in the hot winds, leaving a thick 
The salt of 


both is deemed of inferior quality to that of 


sheet of saline incrustation. 


the more southerly lakes. 

Physiognomy of the country.—There is 
little to vary the pbysiognomy of this region, 
and small occasion to boast either of its 
physical or moral beauties ; yet, strange to 
say, I have met with many whose love of 
country wadronger than their perceptions 
of abstract veracity, who would dwell on 
its perfections, and prefer a mess of rabri, 
or porridge made of bajra, to the greater 
To 


such, the éeebas, or ‘ sand-ridges, might be 


delicacies of more civilized regions. 


more important than the Himalaya, and 
their diminutive and scanty brushwood 
might eclipse the gigantic foliage of this 
huge barrier. Verdure itself may be ab- 
horrent to cyes accustomed to behold only 
arid sands ; and a region without tofens or 
‘whirlwinds ;’ or armies of locusts rustling 
like a tempest, and casting long shadows 
on the lands, might be deemed by the pre- 
Oc- 
casionally the sand-stone formation rises 
above the surface, resembling a few low 
isolated hills ; and those who dwell on the 
boundaries of Nagore, if they have a love 
of more decided elevations than their native 
sand-hills afford, may indulge in a distant 
view of the terminations of the Aravulli. 
Mineral productions—The mineral pro- 
ductions of this country are scanty. They 


judiced, deficient in the true sublime. 
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have excellent quarries of freestone in sever- 
al parts, especially at Husairah, thirteen 
coss to the north-east of the capital, which 
yield a small revenue estimated at two thou- 
sand rupees annually. There are also cop- 
per mines at Deerumsir and Beedasir; but 
the former does not repay the expense of 
working, and the latter, having been worked 
for thirty years, is nearly exhausted. 

An unctuous clay is excavated from a pit, 
near Kolath, in large quantities, and expor- 
ted as an article of commerce, besides adding 
fifteen hundred rupees annually to the trea- 
sury. It is used chiefly to free the skin and 
hair from impurities, and the Cutchie ladies 
are said to eat it to improve their com- 
plexions. 

Animal productions.—The kine of the de- 
sert are highly esteemed ; as are the camels, 
especially those used for expedition and the 
saddle, which bear a high price,* and are 
They 
are beautifully formed, and the head pos- 
sesscs much blood and symmetry. Sheep 
are reared in great abundance, and find ‘no 
want of food in the excellent grasses and 
shrubs which abound. 


considered superior to any in India, 


The phok, jowas, and 
other prickly shrubs, which are here in- 
digenous, form the dainties of the camel’ in 
The Nilgae, or elk, and deer 
of every kind, are plentiful ; and the fox of 
the desert is a beautiful little animal. 
Jackalls and hysenas are not scarce, and 
even lions are by no means unknown in 
Bikaner. 


Commerce and Manufactures.— Rajgurh 


other regions. 


was the great commercial mart of this coun- 


DS ooaeaeal 





* One thousand rupees have been given for one; one 
hundred is the average value, 
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try, and the point of rendezvous for caravans 
from all parts. The pruduce of the Punjab 
and Cashmere came formerly direct by 
Hansi-Hisar,—that of the eastern countries 
by Dehli, Rewari, Dadri, &c. consisting of 
silks, fine cloths, indigo, sugar, iron, tobacco, 
&c. ; from Harouti and Malwa came opium, 
which supplied all the Rajpoot states ; from 
Sinde, via Jessulmér, and by caravans from 
Mooltan and Shikarpoor, dates, wheat, rice, 
loongees (silk vestments for women), fruits, 
&c.; from Palli, the imports from maritime 
countries, as spices, tin, drugs, coco-nuts, 
elephants’ teeth, &c. Much of this was for 
internal consumption, but the greater part 
a mere transit trade, which yielded consider- 
able revenue. 

Woollens.—The wool of the sheep pastured 
in the desert is, however, the staple com- 
modity both of manufacture and trade in 
this region. It is worked into every article 
of dress, both male and female, and worn 
by all, rich and poor. Itis produced from 
the loom, of every texture and quality, from 
the coarse looie or ‘ blanket,’ at three rupees 
per pair (six shillings), to thirty rupees, 
The quality of these last is very fine, of an 
intermediate texture between the shawl and 
camlet, and without any nap: itis always 
bordered with a stripe of chocolate brown 
or red. Of this quality are the do-patis or 
‘scarfs’ for the ladies. Turbans are also 
manufactured of it, and though frequently 
from forty to sixty-one feet in length, such 
is the fineness of the web, that they are not 
bulky on the head. 

From the milk of the sheep and goats as 
well as kine, ghee or ‘ clarified butter’ is made, 
and forms an important article of trade. 
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tron.— The Bikaneris 


work well in iron, and have shops at the 


Manufactures in 


capital and all the large towns for the manu- 
facture of sword-blades, matchlocks, dag- 
gers, iron lances, &c. The sword-handles, 
which aro often inlaid with variegated steel, 
or burnished, are in high request, and ex- 
ported to various parts of India. They have 
also expert artists in ivory, though the arti- 
cles are chiefly such as are worn by females, 
as chooris, or ‘ bracclets,’ 

Coarse cotton cloths, for internal consump- 
tion, are made in considerable quantities. 

Fairs—Annual fairs were held, in the 
months of Kartik and Phalgoon, at the towns 
of Kolath and Gujnair, and frequented by 
the merchants of the adjacent countries, 
They were celebrated for cattle, chiefly the 
produce of the desert, camels, kine, and 
horses from Mooltan and the Lakhi J ungle, 
a breed now almost extinct. These fairs 
have lost all their celebrity : in fact, com- 
merce in these regions is extinct. 

Government revenues.—The personal re- 
venues of the Raja were derived from a va- 
riety of sources: from the Khalisa, or 
‘ crown-lands’ imposts, taxes on acriculture, 
and that compendious item which makes up 
the deficiencies in all oriental budgets, dind, 
or ‘contribution.’ But with all these “ ap-~ 
pliances and means to boot,” the civil list. of 
this desert king seldom exceeded five lakhs 
of rupees, or about £50,000 per annum. 
The lands of the feudality are more exten- 
sive proportionally in this region than in any 
other in Rajpootana, arising out of the ori- 
ginal settiement, when the Beedawuts and 
Kandulotes, whose joint acquisitions exceed- 


ed those of Beeka, would not admit him to 
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a slight pecuniary acknowledgment of his 
The districts in which the 
crown lands lie are Rajgurh, Rinnie, Nohur, 
Garib, Ruttengurh, Ranniah, and more re- 


supremacy. 


cently OChooru. 

The following are the items of the re- 
venue :—1st Khalisa, or fiscal revenue ; 2d. 
Dhooah ; 3d. Angah ; 4th. Town and transit 
duties ; 5th. Pusaeti, or ‘ plough-tax ; 6th. 
Malbah. 

Ist. The fisc. Formerly this branch of 
revenue yielded two lakhs of rupees; but 
with progressive superstition and prodigali- 
ty, the raja has alienated almost two-thirds 
of the villages from which the revenue was 
drawn. These amounted to two hundred ; 
now they do not exceed eighty, and their 
revenue is not more than one lakh of rupees. 
Soorut Sing is guided only by caprice ; his 
rewards are uniform, no matter what the 
service or the object, whether a Brahmia or 
The Khalisa is the only 
source which he considers he has merely a 
To supply the deficiencies, 


a camel-driver. 


life-interest in. 
he has direct recourse to the pockets of his 
subjects. 

2d. Dhooah may be rendered hearth-tax, 
though literally it is a smoke (dhooah) tax. 
All must eat ; food must be dressed; and 
as they have neither chimneys nor glass 
windows on which to lay the tax, Soorut 
Sing’s chancellor of the exchequer makes 
the smoke pay a transit duty ere it gets vent 
from the various orifices of the edifice. It 
only amounts to one rupee on each house 
or family, but would form an impor- 
tant item if not evaded by the powerful 
chiefs: still it yields a lakh of rupees. 


hold lends in their territory, and made but 
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The town of Mahajin, which was settled on 
Ruttun Sing, son of Raja Noonkurn, on the 
resignation of his right of primogeniture and 
succession, enjoys exemption from this tax. 
It is less liable to fluctuation than other 
taxes, for it'a village becomes half-deserted, 
those who remain are saddled with the 
whole. Dhooah is only known to the two 
western states, Bikaner and Jessulmer. 

3d. <Angah. This is not a capitation but 
a body tax (from angah the body), and was 
established by Raja Anop Sing. It might 
almost be termed a property-tax, since it 
embraced quadrupeds as well as bipeds of 
every sex and age, and was graduated ac- 
cording to age and sex in the human species, 
and according to utility in the brute. Each 
male adult was assessed one angah, fixed at 
four anas (about sixpence), and cows, oxen, 
buffaloes, were placed upon a level with the 
lord of the creation. Ten goats or sheep 
were estimated as one angah ; but a camel 
was equivalent to four engahs, or one rupee, 
which Raja Guj Sing doubled. This tax, 
which is by far the most certain in a country, 
perhaps still more pastoral than agricultural, 
is most providently watched, and though it 
has undergone many changes since it was 
originally imposed, it yet yields annually 
two lakhs of rupees. 

4th. Sayer, or ‘imposts.’ This branch 
is subject to much fluctuation, and has dimi- 
nished greatly since the reign of Soorut 
Sing. The duties levied in the capital alone 
formerly exceeded what is collected through- 
out the whole of his dominions ; being once 
estimated at above two lakhs, and now un- 
der one. Of this amount, half is collected 
at Rajgurh, the chief commercial mart of 
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Bikaner. The dread of the Rahts, who have 
cut off the communications with the Punjab, 
and the want of principle within, deter mer- 
chants from visiting this state, and the 
caravans from Mooltan, Bhawulpoor, and 
Shikarpoor, which passed through Bikaner 
to the eastern states, have nearly abandoned 
the route. The only duties of which he is 
certain are those on grain, of four rupees 
on every hundred maunds sold or exported, 
and which, according to the average sale 
price of these regions, may be about two 
per cent. 
5th. 
every plough used 
introduced by Raja Rae Sing, in commuta- 
tion of the corn-tax, or levy in kind, which 
had long been established at one-fourth of 
The Jits were glad to 
compound, and get rid of the agents of cor- 
ruption, by the substitution of the plough- 
It fermerly yielded two lakhs of 


Pusaeti is atax of five rupees on 


in agriculture. It was 


the gross produce. 


tax. 
rupees, but with decreasing agriculture has 
fallen, like every other source, to a little 
more than one-half, but still yields a lakh 
and a quarter. 

6th. Malbah is the name of the original 
tax which the Jit 
upon themselves, when they submitted to 


communities imposed 
the sway in perpetuity of Beeka and his 
successors. IJtis the land-tax* 
pees on each hundred beegas of land culti- 
vated in Bikaner. 


of two ru- 


It is now unproductive, 
not realizing fifty thousand rupees, and it 
is said that a composition has been effected, 
by which it has been, or will be, relin- 


quished: if so, Soorut Sing gives up the 





* Malis the term for land which has no irrigation 
but from the heavens. 





sole legitimate source of revenue he pos- 
sesses. 


Recapitulation. 
Ist. Khalisa, or fisc® ............ 1,060,000 
2d. Dhooah ........csecscescesseees 1,00,000 
3d. Angah...... siiaoker seseenuwes «+. 2,00,000 
4th. Sayer, impostst ......see0000. 75,000 
5th. Pusaeti, plough-tax ........... 1,25,000 
6th. Malbah, land-tax ......00.... 50,000 

TOTAL: ssssseauessass 6,50,000 








Besides this, the fullest amount arising to 
the prince from annual taxation, there are 
other items which occasionally replenish the 
treasury of Soorut Sing. 

Dhatoie is a triennial tax of five rupees 
levied on each plough. It was instituted 
by Raja Zoorawur Sing. The whole coun- 
try is liable to it, with the exception of fifty 
villages in Asiagati, and seventy of the 
Beniwals, conditionally exempted, to guard 
the borders. It is now frequently evaded 
by the feudal chieftains, and seldom yields 
a lakh of rupees. 

In addition to these 


there are many arbitrary methods of in- 


specific expedients, 








* Nohur district... 84 villages. Revenne ... Rs. 1,00,000 
Rinnie ......... wae 2% GILLO® disccccinresconensesos 10,000 
Raniah ..crcccecses BA GiLO Kaccccuscwsisncaswenve 20,000 
JALICIE ....eceseeces LO iO. sececeweiativenvesioss 5,000 
Total original Fiscal Lands ............ 1,35,000 


since Rajgurh, Chooru, and other places recovered. 


+ Impost Dutics in old times, viz. 


Town of Noonkurn see eee we ee we RB, =. 2, 000 
Rajgurh .., s+ ee “a 10,000 
Shekhsir ... sc see ove wee eee .. 5,000 

Capital—Bikaner ... wee). 30s cee) See » 75,000 

From Chooru and other cowed wer eel. Sealer. aie 45,000 

1,37,000 
pecieicniiiatnion 
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creasing the “ways and means” to satisfy 
the necessities or avarice of the present 
ruler, and a train of dependent harpies, who 
prey upon the cultivating peasantry, or in- 
dustrious trader. By such shifts, Soorut 
Sing has been known to double his fixed 
revenue. 

Dind, Khooshali.—The terms Dind, and 
Khooshali, though etymologically the anti- 
podes of each other,—the first meaning a 
‘compulsory contribution,’ the other a 
‘ benevolence, or voluntary,’*—have a simi- 
lar interpretation in these regions, and make 
the subjects of those parts devoutly pray 
that their prince’s house may be one rather 
of mourning than rejoicing, and that defeat 
rather than victory may be attendant on bis 
arms, 

The term dind is coceval with Hindu legis- 
lation. The bard Chund describes it, and 
the chronicler of the life of the great Sidra; 
of Anhulwarra, ‘who expelled the seven 
Diddas,” or ‘ great evils,’ whoso initial letter 
was d, enumerates dind as one of them, and 
places it with the Dholis and Dhakuns, mins- 
trels and witches, giving it precedence 
amongst the seven plagues which his an- 
cestors and tyrant custom had inflicted on 
the subject. Unhappily, there is no Sidraj 
to legislate for Rajpootana ; and were there 
fourteen Diddas by which Soorut Sing 
could swell his budget, he would retain them 
all for the oppression of the impoverished 
Jits, who, if they could, would be happy to 
expel the letter S from amongst them. But 
_ it is from the chieftain, the merchant, and 





* Khoosh means ! happiness, pleasure, volition :—ap 
ca khoosht, ‘at your pleasure.’ 
+ This was written in 1813. 
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the banker, that the chief sums are realized ; 
though indirectly the poor peasant contri- 
butes his share. There are fourteen collec- 
tors of dind, one to every cheera or division, 
and these are furnished with arbitrary 
schedules according “to the circumstances, 


So 


unlimited are these exactions, that the chief 


actual or supposed, of each individual. 


of Gundaili for two years offered the collec- 
tor ot his quarter ten thousand rupees if he 
would guarantee him against any further 
demand during even twelve months; and 
being refused, he turned the collector out, 
shut the gates of his castle, and boldly bid 
his master defiance. 

One of his expedients to levy a khooshal, 
or ‘ benevolence,’ is worth relating: it was 
on the termination of his expodition against 
Bhutnair, which added this celebrated de- 
sert and castle to his territory, and in which 
he was attended by the entire feudal army 
On his return, “ flushed with 
conquest,” he demanded from each house 


of Bikaner. 


throughout his dominions the sum of ten 
rupecs to cover the expenses of the war. 
If the tyrant-ridden subjects of Soorut Sing 
thus rejoice in his successes, how must they 
feel for his defeats! To them both are alike 
ominous, when every artifice is welcomed, 
every villany practised, to impoverish them. 
Oppression is at its height, and must work 
out its own cure. 

Feudal levies.—The disposable force of all 
these feudal principalities must depend on 
the personal character of the Raja. If Soo- 
rut Sing were popular, and the national 
emergencies demanded the assemblage of 
the kher, or levee en masse, of the ‘sons of 
Beeka,’ he might bring ten thousand, Raj-. 
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poots into the field, of whom twelve hundred 
might be good horse, besides the foreign 
troops and park; but under present cir- 
cumstances, and the rapid deterioration of 
every branch of society, it may be doubted 
whether one-half could be collected under 
his standard. 

The household troops consist of a batta- 











lion of foreign infantry, of five hundred men 
with five guns, and three squadrons of horse, 
about two hundred and fifty in number ; 
all under foreign leaders. This is indepen- 
dent of the garrison of the capital, whose 
commandant isa Rajpoot of the Purihar 
tribe, who has twenty-five villages assigned 


for the payment of his troops. 


Schedule exhibiting the Fiefs of Bikaner. 


a aaa a a aaa 

















Pinase Retainers : 
asi Clans. of Revenue. Remarks. 
Chieftains. Abode. Foot. | Horse. 

Beri Sal Beeko Mahajin ... | 40,000} 5000} 100 poco and 
to this fief, settled on 
the heir of Raja Noon- 
kurn, who consequent- 
ly forfeited the gadi. 

Abhe Sing Benirote ... | Bookurko... | 25,000) 5,000] 200 eo the chiefs 

Anop Sing Beeko Jessanoh ... | 5,000 400] 40 

Paim Sing Do. Baie 5,000 400} 25 

Chyn Sing ... ...| Benirote ... | Sawoh 20,000! 9.000! 300 

Himmut Sing Raot Raotsir 20,000 2,000] 300 

Seo Sing Benirote ... | Chooru 25,000 2,000 | 200 

Omed Sing B { Bedasir 

eedawut 50.000 five Geuanek. acca 
Jaet Sing ... Saondwa 10,000 2,000 forty Rotice (fa milies, 


lit. chambers) of this 
class. 


Buhader Sing . 


5 
">| Narnote 4 
“| 


( Maynsir 


eye a 





Sooraj Mull Teandesir 40,000 

Gomaun Sing Kattur 

Attie Sing Kootchore } 

Shere Sing ... ...| Narnote ... | Neembaje... 5,000 

Davee Sing ~} Seedmook 

ct at | || 
Kurrni Dan __s.. J Beasir J 





Carried forward 255,000! 36,300 |4,190 


45 
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Names 
of 
Chieftains. 


nent 


Soortan Sing 
Puddum Sing 


Kishen Sing 


Rao Sing 


Sooltan Sing 
Lukteer Sing 
Kurnie Sing 


Bhom Sing 


Four Chieftains,} 
viz. 

1, Bhonni Sing 

2. Zalim Sing 

3. Sirdar Sing 

4. Kaet Sing 


Chund Sing 


Sutti Dan 


Bhom Sing 


Kaitsi 


Issree Sing 
Puddum Sing 


Kullian Sing 
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Retainers : 
Clans, oe ee Revenue. Remarks. 
Abode. Foot. | Horse. 

Brought forward  -.. |255,000| 36,300 |4,190 setae 
Cutchwaha | Nynawass 4,000 150} 30 held by _foreigm no- 
Powar _| Jaetsisir ...| 5,000 200; 100 | gen See es 
Beeko Hyadesir -..| 5,000 200| 50, | Powar). 

Bhatti Poogul* 6,000} 1,500 a fee oe hae 

Do. R aj asir i: 500 900 50, tis of Jessulmer. 

Do. Ranair 2,000 400| 75 

Do. Sutasir 1,100 200 9 

Do. Chuckurra 1,500 60 4 
Bhatti ... | Beetchnok 1,500 60 6 

Do. Gurrialah... | 1,100 40 4 

Do. Soorjerah ... 800 30 2 

Do. «| Rundisir ... 600 32 9 
Kurrumsaut | Nokho 11,000} 1,500} 500 Rian ener virind 
Roopawut... Badilah 5,000 200 5 oe Sodpaor a0 
Bhatti Jangloo ...| 2,500 400 g| Years. 

Do. ... | Jaminsir ... | 15,000 500! 150] Twenty-seven villa- 
Mundilah ... | Saroonda... | 11,000; 2,000) 150 iat 
Bhatti Koodsoo ...| 1,500 60 4 

Do. Naineah ...| 1,000 40 9 

TOTAL .++0+++++0444-+4/331,400 | 43,572 [5,402 


Raa LENE SESE TASTER ER 


If ever the whole feudal array of Bikaneer amounted to this, it would assuredly be 
found difficult now, were the ban proclaimed, to assemble one-fourth of this number. 

* Poogul Putta. 

+ These chiefs are called Sirdars of Khari Putta, one of the original conquesta of the founder, Beeka. 
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Foreign Troope. 


Horse Foot. Guns, 
Sooltan Khan evececce Cosveceescessorecs SoeeeeeteeSesseesooe oa) 200 anton 
Anokha Singh, Sikh ......ce.ecsese ‘ieaseuvieeseccedens — 250 as 
Boodh Singh Dewarah ......-..scccsccessceccessceveecs ~— 200 ois 
Doorjun Singh’s Battalion.......ssesesereeee sageaadaies 700 4 4 
Gunga Singh’s Battalion .........csccsccssesseecoees .- 1,000 25 6 
ToTAL FOREIGNERS ...... 1,700 679 10 
Parkisscsssss sioesleinws se cawaaeweeaceaaee sabadsaaeauetot dewesecpest ar ganiadeuuceoRunes 21 
1,700 679 31 


CHAPTER IIL. 


PIE eT ES 


Bhutnair, its origin and denomination.— Historical celebrity 


of the Jits of Bhutnair.—Emi- 


gration of Bersi.—Succeeded by Blhiroo.—Embraces Islamism.—Rao Duleech,—Hosein 
Khan, Hosein Mahmood, imam Mahmood, and Buhader Khan.—Zabta Khan, the present 


ruler.—Condition of the country.—Changes in its physical aspect.—Ruins of ancient build- 
ings. Promising scene for archeological inquiries. Zoological and botanical curiosities.— 
List of the ancient towns.—Relics of the arrow-head character found in the Desert. 


Bhutnair, which now forms an integral 
part of Bikaner, was anciently the chief abode 
of another Jit community, so powerful as 
atone time to provoke the vengeance of 
kings, and at others to succour them when 
in distress. It is asserted that its name is 
in no wise connected with the Bhattis who 
colonized it, but derived from the Bardai, 
or Bhat, of a powerful prince, to whom the 
lands were granted, and who, desirous to 
bethe founder of a poetic dynasty, gave 
his professional title to the abode. In the 
annals of Jessulmer, it will be seen that 
there is another story accounting for the 


appellation, which recals the founding of 
Carthage or Byrsa. Both legends are im- 
probable; and the Bhatti annals confirm 
what might have been assumed without 
suspicion, that to a colony of this race 
Bhutnair owes its name, though not its: 
existence. The whole of the northern part 
is called Nair in the ancient geographical 
nomenclature of Maroosthali; and when 
some of the Bhatti clans became proselytes 
to Islam, they changed the vowel a to a, 
to distinguish them from the parent stock, 
viz. Bhatti for Bhutti. We shall, however, 
furnish evidence by and bye, in the annals 
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of the original race, that in all probability 
the Yadu-Bhatti is the original Yuti colony 
from Central Asia; and that “the Jit 
prince of Salpoor,” whose inscription is in 
the first volume of this work, was the prede- 
cessor of these very races. 

Neither the tract depending on Bhutnair, 
nor that north of it to the Garah river, 
presented formerly the scene of absolute 
desolation they now exhibit, and I shall 
append a list of towns, to which a high 
antiquity is assigned, whose vestiges still 
remain, and from which something might 
perhaps be gleaned to confirm or overturn 
these deductions. 

Bhutnair has attained great historical 
celebrity from its position, being in the route 
of invasion from Central Asia to India. It 
is more than probable that the Jits, who 
resisted the advance of Mahmood of Ghizni 
in a naval warfare on the Indus, had long 
before that period established themselves in 
the desert as well as in the Punjab ; and 
as we find them occupying a place amongst 
the thirty-six royal tribes, we may infer 
that they had political power many cen- 
turies before that conqueror. In A.D. 1205, 
only twelve years after the conquest of India 
by Shabudin, his ‘successor, Kootub, was 
compelled to conduct the war in person 
against the Jits of the northern desert, to 
prevent their wresting the important post of 
Hansi from the empire; and when the un- 
fortunate and intrepid queen Rizzia, the 
worthy heiress of the great Feroz, was com- 
pelled to abandon her throne to an usurper, 
she sought and found protection amongst 
the Jits, who, with their Scythic brethren, 
the Ghikers, assembled all their forces and 


marched, with their queen at their head, 
like Tomyris of old, to meet her foes. She 
was not destined to enjoy the same revenge, 
but gained a glorious death in the attempt 
to overturn the Salic law of India.*® Again, 
in A.D. 1397, when Timoor invaded India, 
Bhutnair was attacked for “having dis- 
tressed him exceedingly on his invasion of 
‘Mooltan,” when he “in person scoured the 
country, and cut off a tribe of banditti 
called Jits.” In short, the Bhuttis and Jits 
were so intermingled, that distinction was 
impossible. Leaving this point, therefore, 
to be adjusted in the annals of the Bhattis, 
we proceed to sketch the history of the 
colony which ruled Bhutnair when subju- 
gated by the Rahtores. 

It was shortly after Timoor’s invasion, 
that a colony of Bhattis migrated from 
Marote and Phoolra, under their leader 
Bersi, and assaulted and captured Bhutnair 
from a Mahomedan chief ; but whether one 
of Timoor’s officers, or a dependent of Delhi, 
remains unknown, though most probably the 
former. His name, Chigat Khan, almost 
renders this certain, and they must have 
made a proper name out of his tribe, Chagi- 
tai, of which he was a noble. This Khan had 
conquered Bhutnair from the Jits, and had 
acquired a considerable territory, which the 
Bhatti colony took advantage of his return 
to invade and conquer. Sixteen generations 
have intervened since this event, which bring- 
ing it to the period of Timoor’s invasion, 
furnishes an additional reason for conclud- 
ing the Khan of Bhutnair to have been one 


of his nobles, whom he may have left en- 
Pate tee ae meee res Ne aE Re et He ae leek rea eA ONSEN 


* I presented to Mr, Marsden a unique coin of this 
ill-fated queen, 
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trusted with this important point of commuy 
nication,- should he meditate further inter- 
course with India. 

Bersi ruled twenty-seven years, and was 
succeeded by his son Bhiroo, when the sons 
of Chigat Khan, obtaining aid from the 
Delhi monarch, invaded Bhutnair, and were 
twice repulsed with great loss. A third army 
succeeded ; Bhutnair was invested and re- 
duced to great straits, when Bhiroo hung 
outa flag of truce, and offered to accept 
any conditions which would not compromise 
his castle. Two were named:—to embrace 
Islamism, or seal his sincerity by giving his 
daughter to the king. IIe accepted the first 
alternative, and from that day, in order to 
distinguish these proselytes, they changed 
the name of Bhatti to Bhutti. Six chiefs 
intervened between Bhiroo and 

Rao Duleech, surnamed Hyat Khan, from 
whom Rae Sing of Bikaner wrested Bhut- 
nair, and Futtehabad became the future 
residence of the Bhutti Khans. 
succeeded by 

Hosein Khan (the grandson of Hyat), who 
recaptured Bhutnair from Raja Sujawun 


He was 


Sing, and it wae maintained during the time 
of Hosein Mahmoud and Emam Mahmoud, 
until Soorut Sing made the final conquest 
of it from Bubader Khan, father to the pre- 
sent titular head of the Bhuttis,* 

Zabta Khan, who resides at Raniah, having 
. about twenty-five villages dependent there- 
on.¢ Raniah was founded by Rae Sing of 


I SLC tte L CARN, 
@ In S. 1857 (A.D. 1801), the celebrated George 


Thomas, for the sum of three lakhs, put the Bhuttis into 
the temporary possession of Bhutnair: but the succeed- 
- ing year it was again taken from them by the Rahtores. 
+ This memoir was written in 1813-14, and may con- 
' ¢ain many inaccuracies, from its very remote situation, 
and the difficulty of obtaining correct information. 
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Bikaner, and named after his queen (Rani), 
to whom it was assigned. It was taken by 
Emam Mahmood. The Bhutti Khan is now 
a robber by profession, and his revenues, 
which are said to have sometimes amounted 
to three lakhs of rupees, are extorted by 
the point of his lance. These depredations 
are carried to frightful extent, and the poor 
Jits are kept eternally on the alert to defend 
their property. The proximity of the Bri- 
tish territory preventing all incursions to the 
eastward, they are thrown back upon their 


original haunts, and make the whole of this 


northern region their prey. To this cir- 
is attributed the desertion of 
these lands, which once reared cattle in abun- 


cumstance 


dance, and were highly valued. It is as- 
serted that from the northern boundary of 
Bhutnair to the Garah, there are many tracts 
susceptible of high cultivation, having water 
near the surface, and many large spaces 
To 
the drying up of the Hakra, or Caggar, 
many centuries ago, in conjunction with 


entirely free from thul, or ‘sand-hills.’ 


moral evils, is ascribed the existing desola- 
tion. According to tradition, this stream 
took a westerly direction, by Phoolra, where 
it is yet to be traced, and fell into the Indus 
below Ootch. 


absorption by the sands of Nair, has already 


The couplet recording its 


been given, in the time of Rao Hamir, 
prince of Dhat. If the next European tra- 
veller who may pass through the Indian 
desert will seek out the representative of 
the ancient Soda princes at Chore, near 
Amerkote, he may learn from their bard (if 
they retain such an appendage) the date of 
this prince, and that of 80 important an 


event in the physical and political history of 
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their regions. The vestiges of large towns, 
now buried in the sands, confirm the truth 
of this tradition, and several of them claim 
a high antiquity: such as the Rung-mahel, 
already mentioned, west of Bhutnair, hav- 
ing subterranean apartments still in good 





preservation. An aged native of Dhandoo- 
sir (twenty-five miles south of Bhutnair) 
replied, to my inquiry as to the recollections 
attached to this place, that ‘it belonged to 
a Powar prince who ruled once all these re- 
gions, when Sckunder Roomi attacked 
them.” 

An excursion from Hansi Hissar, our wes- 
tern fronticr, into these regions, would soon 
put the truth of such traditions to the test, 
as far as these reported ruins are concerned ; 
though what might appear the remains of 
palaces of the Pramaras, the Johyas, and 
the Jits of ancient days, to the humble oc- 
cupant of a hut in the desert, may only 
prove the foundations of some castellated 
building. But the same traditions are cir- 
culated with regard to the more western 
desert, where the same kind of vestiges is 
said to exist, and the annals make mention 
of capitals, the sites of which are now utter- 
ly unknown. Considering the safety, and 
comparative ease, with which such a journey 
can be made, one cannot imagine a more 
agreeable pursuit, than the prosecution of 
archzological inquiries in *the northern de- 
serts of Rajpootana, where traditions abound, 
and where the existing manners, amongst 
such a diversity of tribes, would furnish am- 
ple materials for the portfolio, as well as for 
memoirs. Its productions, spontaneous or 
cultivated, though its botanical as well as 
zoological specimens may be limited, we 


know to be essentially different from those 
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of Gangetic India, and more likely to find 
a parallel in the natural productions and 
phenomena of the great African desert. 
The Bhuttis, the Khosas, the Rajurs, the 
Sahraes, the Mangulias, the Sodas, and va- 
rious other nomadic tribes, present a wide 
field for observation ; and the physiologist, 
when tired of the habits of man, may des- 
cend from the nobler animal to the lion, the 
wild ass, every kind of deer, the flocks of 
sheep which, fed on the succulent grasses, 
touch not water for six weeks together, while 
the various herbs, esculent plants and shrubs, 
salt lakes, natron beds, &c. would give abun- 
dant scope for commentary and useful com- 
parison. He will discover no luxuries, and 
few signs of civilization; the jhopra (hut) 
constructed of poles and twigs, coated inside 
with mud and covered with grass, being lit- 
tle better than the African’s dwelling. 

We shall conclude this imperfect sketch 
of Bikaner and the desert with the names 
of several of their ancient towns, which may 
aid the search of the traveller in the regions 
on its northern border.—Abhore ; Bunjarra 
ca Nuggur ; Rung-Mahel ; Sodul, or So- 
rutgurh; Machotal; Raati-bung; Kali- 
bung; Kaliansir ; Phoolra ; Marote; Til- 
watra; Gilwarra; Bunni; Manick-Khur ; 
Soor-sagur; Bhameni; Koriwalla; Kul- 
Dherani. , 

Some names in this list may be unimpor- 
tant, but if two, or even one, should be the 
means of eliciting some knowledge of the 
past, the record will not be useful. 

Phoolra and Marote have still some im- 
portance: the first is very ancient, and 
enumerated amongst tho ‘No-koti Maroo-ca,’ 
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in the earliest periods of Pramara (vulg..« for nine centuries. Phoolra was the resi- 
Powar) dominion. I have no doubt that | dence of Lakha Phooleni, a name well 
inscriptions in the ornamental neil-headed | known to those versed in the old traditions 
character belonging to the Jains will be | of the desert. He was cotemporary with 
found here, having obtained one from | Sid Rae of Anhulwarra, and Udyadit of 


Lodorva in the desert, which has been a ruin | Dhar. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Jessulmer.— The derivation of its name.—The Rajpoots of Jessulmer called Bhattis, are of the 
Yadu race. Descended from Bharat, king of Bharatversha, or Indo-Scythia.— Restricted 
bounds of India of modern invention.— The ancient Hindus a naval people—First seats of 
the Yadus in India, Prayaga, Mathura, and Dwarica.— Their international wars.—Heri, king 
of Mathura and Dwarica, leader of the Yadus.—Dispersion of his family.—His great 
grandsons Naba and Khira.—Naba driven from Dwarica, becomes prince of Maroosthali, 
conjectured to be the Maru, or Merve of Lran.—Jhareja and Jud-bhan, the sons of Khira. 
The former founds the Sind-samma dynasty, and Jud-bhan becomes prince of Behera in 
the Punjab.—Prithibahu succeeds to Nabe in Maroo.—His son Bahu.— His posterity. 
Raja Guj found Gujni.—Attacked by the kings of Syria and Khorasan, who are repulsed. 
Raja Guj attacks Cashmere.—His marriage.—Second invasion from Khorasan.—The 
Syrian king conjectured to be Antiochus.—Orecle predicts the loss of Gujni.—Guj slain. 
Gujni taken.—Prince Salbahan arrives in the Punjab.—Founds the city of Salbahana, S.V. 
72.—Conquers the Punjab.— Marries the daughter of Jeipal Tuar of Dethi.—Re-conquers 
Gujni.—Is succeeded by Balund.—His numerous offspring.— Their conquests.— Conjecture 
regarding the Jadoon tribe of Eusofzye, that the Afghans are Yadus, not Yahudis, or 
Jews.—Balund resides at Salbahana.—Assigns Gujni to his grandson Chakito, who be- 
comes a convert to Islam and king of Khorasan,x— The Chakito Moghuls descended from 
him.—Balund dies.—His son Bhattt succeeds.—Changes the patronymic of Yadu, or 
Jadoo, to Bhatti. Succeeded by Mungul Rao,—His brother Munsoor Rao and sons cross the 
Garah and take possession of the Lakhi jungle.—Degradation of the sons of Mungul Rao.— 
They lose their rank as Rajpoots.— Their offspring styled Abhorias and Juts.—Tribe of Tak. 
— The capital of Taxiles discovered.—Mungul Rao arrives in the Indian desert.—Its tribes. 
His son, Majun Rao, marries a princess of Amerkote—-His son Kehur.—Alliance with the 
Deora of Jhalore.— The foundation of Thanote laid.—Kehur succeeds.— Thanote attacked by 
the Baraha tribe.—Thanote completed S.787.—Peace with the Barahas.— Reflections. 


Jossulmer is the modern name of a tract , of India. It is termed Mer in the traditional 
of country comprehended, according to an- | nomenclature of this region, from being a 
cient geography, in Maroosthali, the desert | rocky (mer) oasis in the heart of the sandy 
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desert, interesting both from its physical 
features, and its position as the ultima Thule 
of independent Hinduism. Yet, however 
entitled to regard from its local peculiarities 
or its products, the history of the tribe 
which inhabits it presents a still more en- 
grossing subject for investigation. 

This tribe is the Bhatti, a branch of the 
Yadu or Jadoo race, whose power was 
paramount in India three thousand years 
ago; and the prince now governing this 
distant corner of India, claims descent from 
those Yadu kings who ruled from the 
Yamuna to the “ world’s end,”* at that re- 
mote period. 

It were preposterous to expect to find, in 
the annals of the people so subject to the 
vicissitudes of fortune, an unbroken series 
of historical evidence in support of this an- 
cestry ; but they have preserved links of 
the chain which indicate original affinities. 
In tracing the Yadu-Bhatti history, two hy- 
potheses alternately present themselves to 
our minds, each of which rests upon plausi- 
ble grounds ; the one supposing the Bhattis 
to be of Scythic, the other of Hindu origin. 
This incongruity may be reconciled by pre- 
suming the co-mixture of the two primitive 
races ; by enlarging our views, and contem- 
plating the 
separated Scythia and India, as 


barrier, which in remote 
ages 
ideal; and admitting that the various com- 
munities, from the Caspian to the Ganges, 
were members of one grand family, having 


a common language and common faith,f in 





* Juggut Coont, the point of Jand beyond Dwarica, 
the last strong-hold of the Yadus when their power was 
extinguished. 

+ Manu says: “The following races of Cshatriyas, 
by their omission of holy rites, and by seeing no Brah- 
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that ancient central empire whose existence 
has been contended for and denied by the 
first names in science ;* the Bharatversha 
of the Hindus, the Indo-Scythic empire of 
king Bharat, son of Budha, the ancestor of 
the Yadu-Bhattis, now confined to a nook of 
the desert. 

It would be vain to speculate upon the 
first colonization of India proper by the 
Rajeula, or ‘royal tribes.’ It appears to 
have possessed an indigenous population 
prior to tho races of Surya, or Indu, though 
the genealogies which give the origin of 
these degraded races of Cabas,fBhils, Meras, 
Goands, &c. assert that they were all from 
the same stem, and that their political de- 
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mans, have gradually sung among men to the lowest 
of the fourth class (i. e., Sudra.); Paundraeas, Odras, 


‘and Draviras; Cambojas, Yavanas, and Sacas; Para- 


das, Pahlavas, Chinas, Ciratas, and Chasas.—Art. 43 
and 44, chap. x. page 346. 

It is a great mistake to suppose the Bactrian Greeeks 
are these Javanas, who are descended from Yavan, fifth 
son of Yayat, third son of the patriarchal Nahus, though 
the Ionians may be of this race. The Saecas are the: 
Sac@, the races of Central Asia, (the Sacha Rajpoot) ; 
the Pahlavas, the ancient Persians, or Guebres; the 
Chinas, the inhabitants of China; and the Chasas, 
inhabitants of the great snowy mountains (kko), whence 
Kho-chasa (the Casia mentes of Ptolemy), corrupted to 
Caucasus. 

* The illustrious Cuvier questions the existence of an 
ancient central kingdom, because “ni Moise, ni Homere, 
ne nous parlait d’un grand empire dans la Haute-Asie,” 
—(Discours sur les Revolutious de la Surface du Globe, 
p. 206.)\—Who, then, were “the sons of Togarmah” 
(mentioned by Ezekiel) who conquered and long held 
Egypt? 

t The Caba race is almost extinct; it was famed, 
even in the days of Crishna, as the savage inhabitants 
of Saurashtra. When the forester Bhil, who mortally 
wounded Crishna, was expressing his contrition for the 
unintentional act, he was forgiven, with the remark, 
that it was only retributive justice, as “in a former 
birth,” as the godlike Rama, Crishna lrad slain him. 
Thus Rama appears as the subjugator and civilizer of 
these indigenous tribes, of whom the Cabas are des- 
cribed as plundering Crishna’s family after his decease. 
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basement was the effect of moral causes. 
But as there is no proof of this, we must 
attribute the fable to the desire of the 
Brahmin archeologist to account for the ori- 
gin of all things. Modern enquiries into 
these matters have been cramped by an er- 
roneous and contracted view of the power 
of this ancient people, and the direction of 
that power. It has been assumed that the 
prejudices originating in Mooslem conquest, 
which prevented the Hindu chieftain from 
crossing the forbidden waters of the Attoc, 
and still more from “going down to the sea 
in ships,” had always existed. But were it 
not far more difficult to part with erroncous 
impressions than to reccive new and correct 
views, it would be apparent that the first of 
these restrictions is of very recent origin, 
and on the other hand, that the Hindus of 
remote aces possessed great naval power, by 
which communication must have been main- 
tained with the coasts of Africa,* Arabia, 
and Persia, as well as the Australian Archi- 
pelago.t It is ridiculous, with all the know- 


lodge now in our possession, to suppose that 
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* Whence the Hindu names of towns at the estuarics 
of the Gambia and Senegal rivers, the Tambaconda and 
other condas, already montioned ? 

+ Mr. Marsden, at an early period of his researches 
into Hindu literature, shares the merit of discovering 
with Sir W. Jones, that the Malayan language, dis- 
seminated throughout the Archipelago, and extending 
from Madagascar to Easter Island, a space of 200 degs. 
of longitude, is indebted to the Sanscrit for a consider- 
able numbor of its terms, and that the intercourse which 
effected this was many centuries previous to their conver- 
sion to the Mahomedan religion. He is inclined to 
think that the point of communication was from Guzze- 
rat. The legends of these islanders also abound with 
allusions to the Mahabharat and Ramayuna. (See 
Asiatic Res. vol. vi. p. 226, Second Edition.) 

Since Mr. M. wrote, the revelation of the architectual 

antiquities in these isles,consequent to British conquests, 
establishes the fact that they were colonized by the 











the Hindus always confined themselves within 
their gigantic barriers, the limits of modern 
India. The cosmography of the Poorans, 
imperfect and puerile as it is, and some of 
the texts of Menu, afford abundant evidence 
of an intimate intercuures between the coun- 
tries from the Oxus to the Ganges; and 
even in their allegories, we trace fresh 
streams of knowledge flowing into India 
from that central region, stigmatized in latter 
days as the land of the Barbarian (Mletcha). 
Menu corroborates the Poorans, from which 
we infer the fact, that in distant ages one 
uniform faith extended from Sacadwipa, the 
continent of the Sacw, to the Ganges,* 
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Suryas, whose mythological and heroic history is 
sculptured in their edifices and maintained in their 
writings. Nor should we despair that similar discoveries 
may yet disclose the link which of yore connected India 
with Egypt, and to which Ceylon was but the first 
stepping-stone. That Rama possessed great naval means 
is beyond doubt, inhoritcd from his ancestor Sagara 
‘the sea-king,’ twenty generations before the hero of 
Lanka, which place I have long imagined to be 
Ethiopia ; whence aucient. writers assert Egypt to have 
had her institutions, and that the Ethiopians were of 
Indian origin, Cuvier, quoting Syncellus, even assigns 
the reign of Amenophis as the epoch of the colonization 
of Ethiopia from India.—Page 180 of his ‘ Discours,’ 
&c. 

* The cosmography of the Agni Pooran divides the 
world then known to the Hindus into seven dwipas, 
or continents: one of these is “ Saca-dwipa, whose 
inhabitants, descended from Bupha, are termed Saces- 
wara (1, c., Sace@-lords).” His (Bupha’s) offspring or 
descendants were Julud, Sookmar, Manichak, Koorum, 
Ootures, Darbeeka, Drooma, each of whom gave his 
name to a khand, or division (gu. Sookmarkhand ?) The 
chief ranges of mountains were Juldus, Raivat, Siamah, 
Induc, Amki, Rim, and Kesari. “There were seven 
grand rivers, viz. Mug, Mugud, Arverna, &e. .The in- 
habitants worship the sun.” 

Slight as this information is, we must believe that the 
Sacadwipa or Sacatai, is the Scythia of the Ancients; 
and the Sacesware (the Sacas of Menu), the Sacre so 
well known to western history, the proginitors of the 
Parthians, whose first (ad) king was Arsaca. The sun- 
worship indicates the adorer of Mithras, the Mitra or 
Surya of the Hindu; the Arverna recalls the Arawes 
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‘These observations it is necessary to premise 
before we attempt, by following the tide of 
Yadu migration during the lapse of thirty 
centuries, to trace them from Indraprastha, 
Surapura, Mathura, Pryaga, Dwarica, J udoo- 
ca-dang (the mountains of Jud), Bebara, 
Gujni in Zabulistan ; and again refluent into 
India, at Salbahana or Salpoora in the Pun- 
jab, Tunnote, Derawul, Lodorva in the desert, 
and finally Jessulmer, founded in 8, 1212, 
or A.D. 1156. 

Having elsewhere descanted at length on 
the early history of the Yadus,* we may 
refer those who are likely to takean interest 
in this discussion to that paper, and procecd 
at once to glean what we can from the nativo 
annals before us, from the death of their 
leader, Heri-Crishna, to the dispersion of 
the Yadus from India. The bare fact of 
their migration altogether out of India pro- 
per, proves that the original intercourse, 
which conducted Budha, patriarch of the 
Yadu race, into Indiat (where he espoused 





applied to the Jaxartes ; while Julud, the proper name 
of the son of the first king of Sacadwipa, appears to be 
the Juldus of the Tatar historian Abulgazi, who uses the 
same term as does the Hindu, to designate a range of 
mountains, Whence this identity betwcen Pooranic and 
Tatar cosmography ? 

“ A chief of the twice-born tribe (7. ¢. Brahmins) was 
brought by Vishan’s eagle from Sacadwipa, and thus 
have Sacadwipa Brahmins become known in Jambudwi- 
pa” (India).—Mr. Colbrooke on Indian Classes, Asiatic 
Res. vol. v. p. 53, And Menu says that it was only on 
their ceasing to sanction Brahmins residing amongst 
them, that the inhabitants of these remote western re- 
gions became ‘ Mletcha,’ or barbarians: testimonies 
which must be held conclusive of perfect intercourse and 
reciprocity of sentiment between the nations of Central 
Asia and India at periods the most remote. 

* Vide “ Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” 
Transactions of the royal Asiatic Socicty, vol. iii, 

t+ The Bhagvat says, ‘‘ Budha (a wise man—a_patri- 
arch) came to Bharatkhand to perform penitential rites, 
and espoused Ella, by whom he had Prururwa (founder 
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Ella, a princess of the Surya race, and by 


whom his issue was multiplied), was not 
forgotten, though fifty, generatiogs had 
elapsed from the prtriarchal Budha to Heri 
—to whom and the chronicle we return. 

“ Pryaga* is the cradle of the Yadus who 
are Somavansa (of the lunar race). - Thence 
Mathura founded by Prururwa remained 
The name of 
Jadoo (Yadu), of whom there were fifty-six 


for ages the seat of power. 


tribes, became famous in the world, and of 
this race was the mighty Heri-Crishna, who 
founded Dwarica.” 

The grand international conflicts amongst 
the “ fifty-six Yadu tribes,” at Curukheta, 
and subsequently at Dwarica, are sufficiently 
known to the reader of Hindu history, and 
may be referred to elsewhere.t These events 
are computed to have happened about 1100 
years before Christ. On the dispersion of 
these races many abandoned India, and 
amongst these, two of the many sons of 
This deified leader of the Yadus 


had eight wives, and the offspring of the 


Crishna. 


first and seventh, by a singular fate, now 


of Muthnura), who had six sons, viz. Ayu, &c. who car- 
ried on the lunar (Indu) races in India.” Now this Ayu 
is likewise the patriarch of the Tatars, and in that lan- 
guage signifies the moon, a male divinity both with Ta- 
tars and Rajpoots. Throughout there are traces of an 
original identity, which justifies the application of the 
term Indo-Scythic to the Yadu race.— Vide Genealogi- 
cal table, Vol. I. 

* Pryaga is the modern Allahabad, at the confluence 
of the Jumna and Ganges, the capital of the Prasii of 
Megasthenes. 

+ This is alternately called Chapun Cula and Chapun 
Crore, “fifty-six tribes,” and “fifty-six millions,” of 
Yadus. As they were long supreme over India, this 
number is not inadmissible. 

{ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. 
Vide paper entitled, “Comparison of the Hindu and 
and Theban Hercules.” 
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occupy what may be termed the outposts of 
Hinduism.* 

Rookgnani was the senior of these wives ; 
and the eldest of her sons was Pridema, 
who was married to a princess of Bidurba; 
she bore him two sons, Anurad and Bujra, 
and from the latter the Bhattis claim 
descent. Bujra had two sons, Naba and 
Khira. 

‘When the Jadoos were exterminated in 
the conflict at Dwarika, and Heri had gone 
to heaven, Bujra was on his way from Ma- 
thura to see his father, but had only mar- 
ched twenty coss (forty miles), when he re- 
ceived intelligence of that event, which had 
swept away his kindred. He died upon the 
spot, when Naba was elected king and re- 
turned to Mathura, but Khira pursued his 
journey to Dwarica. 

“The thirty-six tribes of Rajpoots hitherto 
oppressed by the Yadus, who had long held 
universal dominion, now determined to be 
revenged. Naba was compelled to fly the 
holy city [Dwarica]; he became prince of 
Marusthali in the west. 

“Thus far from the Bhagvat, (says the 
Bhatti chronicler), and I continue the his- 
tory of the Bhattis, by the Brahmin Sookh- 
‘dherma of Mathura. 

‘“ Naba had issue Prithibahu. 





* Jambuvati was the name of the seventh wife, whose 
eldest son was called Samba— he obtained possession of 
the tracts on both sides the Indus, and founded the 
Sind-Samma dynasty, from which the Jharejas are des- 
cended, There is every probability that Sambus, of 
Samba nagari (Minagara), the opponent of Alexander, 
was a decendant of Samba, son of Crishna. The Jhare- 
j8 chronicles, in ignorance of the origin of this titular 


appellation, say that their “ ancestors came from Sham, 
or Syria.” 
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‘‘ Khira had two sons, Jhareja and Jud- 
bhan.* 

“ Jud-bhan was on a pilgrimage; the 
goddess heard his views; she awoke him, 
from his sleep, and promised whatever he de- 
sired. ‘Give me land that I may inhabit,’ 
said the youth ; ‘ Rule in these hills,’ replied 
the goddess, and disappeared. When Jud- 
bhan awoke, and was yet pending on the 
vision of the night, a confused noise assailed 
him ; and looking out, he discovered that 
the prince of the country had just died with- 
out issue, and they were disputing who 
should succeed him. The prime minister 
said, ‘he dreamed that a descendant of 
Crishna had arrived at Behera,’t and pro- 
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* Jid, Jud, Jadoo, are the various modes of pronounc- 
ing Yadu in the Bhakha, or spoken dialects of the west. 
Jud-bhan, ‘the rocket of the Yadu,’ would imply the 
knowledge of gunpowder at a very remote period, 

T The precise knowledge of the topography of these 
regions, displayed in the Bhatti annals, is the most satis- 
factory proof of their authenticity. In the present day, 
it would be in vain to ask any native of Jessulmer the 
position of the “hill of Jud,” or the site of Behera ; and 
but for the valuable translation of Baber’s Memoirs, by 
Mr, Erskine, we should have been unable to adduce the 
following testimony. Baber crossed the Indus the 17th 
February 1519, and on the 19th, between that river and 
one of its great towns, the Behat, he reached the very 
tract where the descendant of Crishna established him- 
sclf twenty-five centuries before. Baber says, “ Seven 
kos from Behreh to the north there is a hill. This hill 
in the Zefer Nameh (History of Timoor), and other 
books, is called the Hill of Jud. At first I was ignorant 
of the origin of its name, but afterwards discovered that 
in this hill there were two races of men descended of 
the same father. One tribe is called Jud, the other 
Jenjuheh, From old times they have been the rulers 
and lords of the inhabitants of this hill, and ofthe Jls 
and Uluses (political divisions) between Nilab and 
Behreh. Their power is exerted in a friendly and bro- 
therly way. They cannot take from them whatever 
they please. They take as their share a portion that 
has been fixed from very remote times. The Jud is 
divided into various branches or families, as well as the 
Jenjuheh. The chief man amongst thom gets the name 
of Rae,” —Erskine's Baker, p. 254, 
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posed to seek him out and invest him as 
their prince. All assented, and Jud-bhan 
He became a great 
prince, had numerous progeny, and the 
place of their abode was henceforth styled 
Judoo-ca-dang, ‘ the mountains of Judoo.’ 

‘‘ Prithwi-bahu (‘the arm of the earth’), son 


of Naba, prince of Marusthali, inherited the 


was elected king. 


insignia of Sri-Crishna with the regal um- 
He 
had a son Bahubal, (‘strong arm’), who es- 


brella (chhetrt) made by Viswacarma. 


poused Camlavati, daughter of Vijya Sing, 
Prince of Malwa, who gave in dower (daeja)* 
one thousand horses of Khorasan, one hun- 
hundred elephants, pearls, gems, and gold 
innumerable, and five hundred handmaids, 
with chariots and bedsteads of gold. The 
Puar (Pramar) Camlavati became the chief 
queen and bore her lord one son, 

“ Bahu, killed by a fall from his horse ; he 
left one son, 

“¢ Soobahu, who was poisoned by his wife, 
a daughter of Mund Raja Chohan of Aj- 
mer; he left a son, 





Here is a decided confirmation that this Hindu colony 
preserved ail their original manners and customs even 
to Baber’s day. The tribe of Jenjuhchs, beyond a 
doubt, is the tribe of Johya, so celebrated in the 
region skirting the Sutlej, and which will be noticed 
hereafter. I presented a small work entirely relating 
to their history, to the Royal Asiatic Society. As Baber 
says, they are of the same famlly as the Juds, they are 
probably the descendants of Jinj, the brother of Bhatti, 
who changed the family patronymic from Jadoo or Judoo 
to Bhatti; and thus it appears, that when the elder branch 
was driven from Gujni, they retreated amongst their 
relations of the hills of Jud. Baber was quite enamoured 
with the beauty of the hill of Jud, which, with its lake 
and valleys, he describes as a miniature Cashmere.—P. 
2565. 

@ The Pramars were formerly the most powerful 
potentates of central India. Handmaids, and bedsteads 
of gold, were always a part of the daeja or dower of 
Hindu princesses, 
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He 
was married to Soobhag Soondri, daughter of 
Having, when 


“ Ryh, who reigned twelve years. 


Ber Sing, prince of Malwa. 
pregnant, dreamed that she was delivered of 
a white elephant, the astrologers, who inter- 
preted this as an indication of greatness, 
desired he might be named Guj:* as he ap- 
proached manhood, the coco-nut came from 
Jud-bhan, prince of Poorubdes (the eastern), 
and was accepted. At the same time tidings 
arrived that from the shores of the ocean, 
the barbarians (Jfletcha), who had formerly 
attacked Soobahu,t were again advancing, 


* Abulfazl mentions Joga as prince of Gasmien and 
Cashmere, who was slain by Oguz Khan, the Patriarch 
of the Tatar tribes. 

+ In this carly portion of the annals, there isa singular 
mixture of historical facts, and it appears that the Yadu 
scribes confound their connections with the Syrian and 
Bactrian Greeks, and with the first Mooslem conquerors. 
Imperfect as is this notice of Soobahu, his son Rijh, 
and grandson Guj, who were thus assailed by Ferid of 
Khorasan (Bactria), and his auxiliary, the king of Room 
(Syria), we have a powerful allusion of Antiochus the 
Great, who, two hundred and four years before Christ, 
invaded Bactria aud India. Amongst the few facts left 
of this expedition is his treaty with Sophagasenus, the 
Indian monarch, in which the Syrian king stipulated 
for a tribute in elephants. There are, even in this 
medicy of incidents, grounds for imagining that Sopha- 
gascnus is the Yadu prince of Gujni. Whether, out of 
Soobahu and Guj, the Greeks manufactured their 
Sophagasenus, or whether prince Gu) could have been 
entitled Soobhagh-sen, in compliment to his mother, 
Soobhagh-Soondri, of Malwa, must be left for the specu- 
lative to decide. It is not unlikely that the nature 
of the tribute, saidto have been elephants, which the 
Indian agreed to furnish to the Greek prince, may hav9 
originated with the name of G'uj, which means ‘elephant.’ 

There is at the same time much that refers to the 
early progress of Islam in these regions of central Asia, 
Price, in his excellent history, extracting from the 
Kholausut-ul- Akbar, says “ Hejauge was entrusted with 
the government of Khorasan, and Obaidoolah with 
Seistan, who had orders from Hojauge, his superior, to 
invade Caubul, whose prince was Retcil or Retpeil, whom 
the Author supposes either a Tatar or Hindu prince. 
Artfully retiring, he drew the Mahomedan army into 
the defilgs, and blocking up the rear, cut off their re- 
treat, and Obaidoolah was compelled to purchase his 
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having Ferid Shah of Khorasan at the head 
of four lakhs of horse, from whom the peo- 
ple fled in dismay. «The Raja sent scouts to 
obtain accurate intelligence, and marched to 
Harreou to meet him; while the foe en- 
camped two coss from Koonjsheher.* <A 
battle ensued, in which the invader was de- 
feated with the loss of thirty thousand men, 





liberation by the payment of seven hundred thousand 
dirhems.” 

This was the seventy-cigth year of the Hegira, or 
A.1). 697. Conjoined to what follows, it appears to 
‘have reference to Rijh, father of Guy. Again 

“ Obaidoollah and Abdoorehman invaded Sceistan with 
forty thousand mon. The prinee of Canhbul tried the 
same manauvre, but was outwitted by the Mohamedan. 
who conquered a great part of Canbul and acquired 
great booty, with which he returned to Seistan, to the 
preat displeasure of Hejauge ; and Abdoorehman entered 
into a confederacy with Retpeil to attack Hejauge, and 
absolve Canbul from tribute  Moghairnah was the suc- 
cessor of Abdoorehman in Khorasan, while his father, 
Mohilel, was employed beyond the Jchoon, but died at 
Meru of a burning diarrhoea, bequeathing his govern- 
ment. to Yerzid.” 

This account of Moghairah's (the governor of Khora- 
san) death, while carrving on war agunst the Hindu 
Retpeil of Caubul, has much analogy to the sudden 
death of Mamraiz, the foe of Rijh of Zabulisthan. One 
thing is now proved, that princes of the Hindu faith 
ruled over all these rogions in the first ages of Islam- 
ism, and made frequent attempts, for centuries after, 
to reconguer them. Of this fact, Baber gives us a most 
striking instnnce in his description of Gujni, or, as he 
writes, Ghazni. He says, “T have seen. in another history, 
that when the Rai of Hind besieged Snbaktegin in Gnjni, 
ordered dead fiesh and other impurities to be thrown 
into the fountain, when there instantly arose a tempest 
and hurricane, with rain and snow, and by his device he 
drove away the enemy.” Baber adds, “TIT made then 
inquiry in Ghazni for this well, but nobody could give 
me the slightest information regarding it,” p. 150. 
Doubtless, when Baber conquered India, and became 
better acquainted with the Hindu warriors, he would have 
got to the bottom of this anecdote, and have seen that 
the success of the ruse of Subaktegin arose out of the 
religion of his foes, who could not use water thus con- 
taminated by the flesh of the sacred kiae. The cele- 
brated Balabhi was reduccd by the same stratagem. 

* Neither of these towns appearsinany map. ‘“ There 
is a Koon} Reshak in Khorasan, and a Penjher in Balk.” 
—Sir W. Ouselcy’s Eon Haukal, p, 213-223, 
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and four thousand on the part of the Hin- 
But the foeman rallied, the Raja Rijh, 
who again encountered him, was wounded 


dus. 


and died just as prince Guj returned with 
Hansavati,his bride, daughter of Jud-bhan of 
the east. In two battles the king of Khorasan 
was vanquished, when he obtained an auxi- 
liary in the king of Room (Romi-pati), to es- 
tablish the Koran and the law of the prophet 
While the armies of the 
Asuras were thus preparing their strength, 


in infidel lands, 


Raja Guj called a council of ministers. There 
being no stronghold. of importance, and it 
being impossible to stand against numbers, it 
was detormined to erect a fortress amidst the 
mountains of the north. Having summoned 
his friends to his aid, he sought council of the 
cuardian goddess of his race ; who foretold 
that the power of the Hindus was to cease, 
but commanded him to erect a fort and call it 
Gujni. While it was approaching completion, 
news came that the kings of Room and 
Khorasan were near at hand : 


Roomi-pat, Khorasan-pat, hae, gai, pakhir, pat, 
Chinta terra, chith legi ; soono Jud-pat Rae.* 


“ The stick wounded the drum of the Jadoo 
prince ; the army was formed, gifts were dis- 
tributed, and the astrologers were command- 
ed to assign such a moment for marching as 
might secure the victory. 

“Thursday (Vrishvatwar) the 13th of 
Mah, the enlightened half of the moon, 
when one ghurri of the day had fled, was 
the auspicious hour; and the drum of de- 
parture sounded. That day he marched 


re eres 


* “The king of Room and the king of Khorasan, 
with the horse (hae) elephants (gat or guj) caparisons 
(pakhur) and foot-soldiers (pai or paek) [are at hand). 
Beware, let it enter your mind, oh Rae, Lord of the 
Judoos |” 
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eight coss, and encamped at Doolapoor. The 
combined kings advanced, but in the night 
the Shah of Khorasan died of indigestion. 
When it was reported to the king of Room 
(Shah Secunder Roomi) that Shah Mamraiz 
was dcad, he became alarmed and said, 
‘while we mortals have grand schemes in 
hand, he above has ether views for us,’ Still 
his army advanced like waves of the ocean ; 
caparisons and chains clank on the backs of 
elephants, while instruments of war resound 
through the host. 
walking mountains; the sky is black with 


Elephants move like 


clouds of dust ; bright helms reflect the rays 
Four coss (eight miles) separat- 
Raja Guj and his 
ablutions, and 


of the sun. 
ed the hostile armies. 
chieftains performed their 
keeping the Joginis* in their rear, advanced 
to the combat. Each host rushed on like 
famished tigers ; the earth trembled ; the 
heavens were overcast; nor was aught 
visible in the gloom but the radiant helm. 
War-bells resound ; horses neigh ; masses 
of men advance on each other, like the dark 
rolling clouds of Bhadoon. Hissing speeds 
the feathered dart; the lion-roar of the 
warriors is re-echoed; the edge of the sword 
deluges the ground with blood ; on both 
sides the blows resound on the crackling 
bones. Here was Jud-Rae, there the Khans 
and Ameers, as if Time had encountered his 
fellow. Mighty warriors strew the earth ; 
heroes fall in the cause of their lords. The 
army of the Shali fled ; he left twenty-five 
thousand souls entangled in the net of des- 
truction; he abandoned elephants and horses, 


and even his throne. Seven thousand Hin- 





* The unclean spirits of Rajpoot martial mythology, 
who feed on the slain. 
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dus lay dead on the field. The drum of 
victory resounded, and the Jadoon returned 
triumphant to his capital. 

“ On Sunday, the 3rd of Bysak, the spring 
season (Vasant), the Rohini Nakhatra, and 
Samvat Dherma-raja (Yudishthira) 3008,* 
seated on the throne of Gujni, he maintained 
With this victory his 
power became firm: he conquered all the 


the Jadloon race. 


countrics to the west, and sent an ambassa- 
dor to Cashmere to call its prince Kandrup- 
kelt to his presence. But the prince refused 
the summons: he said the world would scoff 
at him if he attended the stirrup of another 
without being first worsted in fight. Raja 
Guj invaded Cashmere, and married the 
daughter of its prince, by whom he hada 
son, called Salbahan. 

“ When this child had attained the age of 
twelve, tidings of another invasion carhe 
Raja Guj shut himself up 


for three entire days in the temple of Cula- 


from Khorasan. 


devi;t on the fourth day the goddess appear- 
ed and revealed to him his destiny : that 
Gujni would pass from his hands, but that his 
posterity would re-inherit it, not as Hindus 
but as Mooslems; and directed him to send 
his son Salbahan amongst the Hindus of the 
east, there to erect a city to be named after 
him. She said that he would have fifteen 
sons, whose issue would multiply ; ‘ that he 
(Raja Guj) would fall in the defence of Guj- 
ni, but would gain a glorious reward here- 
after.’ 


* This date is circumstantial, and might be fixed or 


disproved by calculation ; if the heterogeneous mixture 
of such widely separated incidents as those in Syro- 
Macedonian and Mahomedan History did not deter us 
from the attempt, 
t+ No such name appears in Wilson’s Raj Taringint. 
¢ Tutelary goddess, or “of the race (cula).” 
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“ Having heard his fate revealed, Raja 
Guj convened his family and kin, and on pre- 
tence of a pilgrimage to Jwala-mookhi,* he 
caused them to depart, with the prince Sal- 
bahan, for the east. 

“Soon after the foe approached within 
five coss of Gujni. Leaving therein his 
uncle Seydeo for its defence, Raja Gu) 
The king of Khora- 
san divided his army into five divisions ; the 
Raja formed his into three: a desperate 
conflict ensued, in which both the king and 
the Raja were slain, The battle lasted five 
puhars,t and a hundred thousand Mcers and 
thirty-thousand Hindus strewed the field. 
The king’s son invested Gujni ; for thirty 
days it was defended by Seydeo, when he 
performed, the Saka,{ and nine thousand 


marched to meet him. 


valiant men gave up their lives. 

‘When tidings of this fatal event were 
conveyed to Salbahan, for twelve days the 
ground became his bed.§ He at length 
reached the Punjab, where he fixed on a spot 
with abundance of water, and having collec- 
ted his clansmen around him, he laid the 
foundation of a city which he named after 
himself, Salbahanpur. 
Bhomias attended, and acknowledge his 
supremacy. Seventy-two years of the era of 
Vicrama had elapsed when Salbahanpur was 
founded, upon Sunday, the 8th of the month 


of Bhadoon.|| 


The surrounding 








* This volcano is a well-known place of pilgrimage in 
the Sewaluk mountains. 

+ A puhar is one-forth of the day. 

t For a description of this rite, see Vol. I. p. 253. 

§ In conformity with the Hindu ordinances of matim, 
or mourning. 

y Here is another circumstantial date, 8. 72, or A.D. 
16, for the foundation of Salbahana in the Punjab, by 
the fugitive Yadu prince from Gujni. Of its exact posi- 


*‘Salbahan conquered the whole region 
of the Punjab. He had fifteen sons, who 
all became Rajas: viz. Balund, Rasaloo, 
Dhurmungud, Vacha, Roopa, Sundur, Lekh, 
Juskurn, Naima, Maut, Neepak, Gangeou, 
Jugeou ; all of whom, by the strength of 
their own arms, established themselves in 
independence. 

“The coco-nut from Raja Jeipal Tuar was 
sent from Delhi, and accepted.” Balund 
proceeded to Delhi, whose prince advanced 
to meet him, On his return with his bride, 
Salbahan determined to redeem Gujni from 
the foe and avenge his father’s death. He 
crossed the Attok to encounter Jellal, who 
advanced at the head of twenty thousand 
men. Crowned with victory, he regained 
possession of Gujni, where he left Balund, 
and returned to his capital in the Punjab: 
he soon after died, having ruled thirty-three 
years and nine months. 








tion we have no means.of judging, but it could not 
have been remote from Lahore. It may be deemed a 
fortunate coincidence that I should discover that ancient 
inscription (Vol. I, p. 795) of this capital, styled Sal- 
poor, governed by a Gete or Jit in the fourth century ; 
which suggested the idea (which many facts tend to 
prove), whether these Yadus (whose illegitimate issue, 
as will appear in the sequel, are called Juts) may not 
be the Yuti or Getes from Central Asia. The coincidence 
of the date of Salbahan-Yadu with that of the Saca 
Salivahan, the Tak, will not fail to strike the enquirer 
into Hindu antiquities : and it is not the least curious 
circumstance, that these Yadus, or Yuti, displaced the 
Takshac, or Tak, from this region, as will appear imme- 
diately. In further corroboration, see notes 2 and 4, p. 
629-30 and Inscriptions, 11, p. 630 and 6, p. 636. 

* At every page of these annals, it is evident that 
they have been transcribed by some ignoramus, who 
has jumbled together events of ancient and modern date. 
The prince of Delhi might have been Jeipal, but if we 
are to place any faith in the chronology of the Tuar race, 
no prince of this family could be synchronous with the 
Yadu Salbahan. Iam inclined to think that the emigra- 
tion of Salbahan’s ancestors from Gujni was at a much 
later period than §. 72. asI shall note as we proceed. 
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‘“ Balund succeeded. His brothers had 
now established themselves in all the moun- 
tainous tracts of the Punjab. But the 
Toorks* began rapidly to increase, and to 
subjugate all beneath their sway, and the 
lands around Gujni were again in their 
power. Balund had no minister, but super- 
intended in person all the details of his 
government. He had seven sons: Bhatti, 


Bhupati, Kullur, Jinj,t Surmor, Bhynsrecha, 














Mangreo. The second son Bhupati (7. ¢. 
lord of the earth) had a son, Chakito, from 
whom is descended the Chakito (Chagitat) 
tribe.f 

‘ Chakito had cight sons, viz. Deusi, 
Bharoo, Khemkhan, Nahur, Jeipal,§ Dharsi, 
Beejli-Khan, Shah Summund. 

‘¢ Balund, who resided at Salbahanpur, 
left Gujni to the charge of his grandson 
Chakito ; and as the power of the barbarian 
(mletcha) increased, he not only entertained 
troops of that race, but all his nobles were 
of the same body. They offered, if he would 
quit the religion of his fathers, to make 
him master of Balich Bokhara, where dwelt 
the Oosbek race, whose king had no off- 


spring but one daughter. Chakito married 
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* Toork is the term in the dialects which the Hindu 
apply to the races from central Asia, the Zurshka of the 
Pooranas. 

+ Doubtless the ancestor of the Johya race, termed the 
Jenjuheh by Baber, and who dwelt with the Juds in the 
hills of Jud, the Juddoo-ca-dang of the Bhatti MSS. 

¢t However curious this assertion, of the Chagitais 
being descended from the Yadus, it ought not to surprise 
nus: I repeat, that all these tribes, whether termed 
Indo-Scythic or Tatar, prior to Islamism, professed a 
faith which may be termed Hinduism. 

§ Ag it is evident the period has reference to the very 
first years of Islamism, and it is stated that the sons of 
Guj were to be proselytes, it is by no moans improbable 
that this is Jypal, the infidel prince of Khwarezm— 
See Price’s Mahomedan History. 
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her, and became king of Balich Bokhara, and 
lord of twenty-eight thousand horse. Be- 
tween Balich and Bokhara runs a mighty 
river, and Chakito was king of all from the 
gate of Balichshan to the face of Hindus- 
than ; and from him is descended the tribe of 
Chakito Moguls.* 

“Kullur, third son of Balund, had cizht 
sons, whose descendants are designated Kul- 
lur.t There names were, Seodas, Ram- 
das, Asso, Kistna, Samoh, Gango, Jesso, 
Bhago ; almost all of whom became Moosul- 


mans. They are a numerous race, inhahit- 


ing the mountainous countries west of the 


r ver,{ and notorious robbers. 


‘¢ Jinj, the fourth son, had seven sons ; 


Se eee aunt gabe sc x edo 





Aenea meres omer, 
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* This is a most important admission of the prosely- 
tism of the ancient Indo-Scythic Yadu princes to the 
faith of Islam, though there can be no reasonable doubt 
of it. Tomugin, better known by his nomme de guerre, 
Jungcez, the father of Chagitai, according ‘o the Ma- 
homedan historians, is termed an infidel, and so wag 
facash, the father of Mahomed of Khwarezm : the one 
was of the Getic or Yuti race ; the othe:, as his name 
discloses, of the Tak or Takshac, the two grand races 
of central Asia.— The insertion of this pedigree in this 
place completely vitiates chronology : yct for what pur- 
pose it could have been interpolated, if not founded on 
some fact, we cannot surmise. 

Tt We can, by means of the valuable translation of 
the Commentarios of Baber, trace many of these tribes, 

t It has already been stated, that the fifteen brothers 
of Balund established themselves in the mountainous 
parts of the Punjab, and that his sons inherited those 
West of the Indus, or Damaun. The Afghan tribes, 
whose supposed genealogy from the Jews has excited so 
much curiousity, and who now inhabit the rigions con- 
quered by the sons of Salbahan, are possibly Yadus, 
who, on conversion, to give more eclat to their antiquity, 
converted Yadu into Yahudi, or Jew, and added the 
rest of the story from the Koran. That grand division 
of Afghans called the Euzafzye, or ‘Sons of Joseph,’ 
whose original country was Caubul and Guzni, yet re- 
tain the name of Jadoon (vulgar of Yadu), as one of 
their principal subdivisions ; and they stil) occupy a 
position jn thehilly region east of the Indus, conquered 
by the sons of Balund. It would be a curious fact could 
we prove the Afghans not Yahudies but Yadus, 
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Rasso, Juggo, all whose issue bore the name 
o Jinj ;* and in like manner did the other 
sons become the patriarchs of tribes. 

“ Bhatti succeeded his father Balund. He 
conquered fourteen princes, and added their 
fortunes to his own. 
reckoncd twenty-four thousand mulesf laden 


Among his effects, he 


with treasure ; sixty-thousand horse, and 


innumorable foot. As soon as he mounted 


the gadi, he assembled all his forces at 
Lahore preparatory to the fecka-dour} des- 
tined against Bheerbhan Bhagel, lord of 
Kenckpur. Bhcerbhan fell in the battle 
which ensued, at the head of forty thousand 
men, 

“Bhatti had two sons, Mungul Rao and 
Musoor Rao. With Bhatti, the patronymic 
was chaneecd, and the tribe thenceforth was 
distinguished by his name. 

‘¢Mungul Rao succeeded, but lis fortune 
was not equal to that of his fathers. Dhoondi, 
king of Guzni, with a mighty force, invaded 
Lahore ;§ nor did Mungul Rao oppose him, 


* Doubtless the junction of Jinj with that of Johya, 


another numerous tiine, formed the Jenjuheh of Baber ; 


the Johyas of he Bhatti annals, now known only by 
name, but whose history forms a volume, The sons 
of Jinj have left numerous traces—Jenjian on the Garah ; 
Jin nialliin the dosert, &c. 
¢ Even the mention of an animal unknown in the do- 
sert of India, evinces ancicnt source whence these an- 
nals are compiled. Had the Yadu colony at this period 
obtained a footing in the desert, south of the Sutlcj, the 
computation would have been by camcl-loads, not by 
mules. 

t¢ See Vol. I. p. 288, foran account of this 
foray. 

§ This would almost imply that Lahore and Salbahan 
were one and the same place, but from what follows, the 
intervening distanco could vot have been great between 
the twocitics. There is a Sangala, south of Lahore, 
near the alters of Alexander, and a Sailkote in our 
modern maps, Salbahan, Saibahanpur, or simply Sal- 
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Champo, Gokul, Mchraj, Hunsa, Bhadon, 
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but with his aldest 


the banks of the river. The foe then invested 





son fled into the wilds on 


Salbahanpur, where resided the family of the 
Raja; but Musoor Rao escaped and fled to 
the Lakhi Jungle.* 


cultivating peasantry in this tract, he over- 


There being only a 


came them, and became master of the country. 
Musoor Rao had two sons, Abhe Rao and 
The elder, Abhe Rao, brought 


the whole Lakhi Jungle under his control, 


Sarun Rao. 


and his issue, which multiplied, became 


famous as the Abhoria Bhattis. Sarun 


quarrelled with and separated from his 
brother, and his issue descended to the rank 
of cultivators, and are well known asthe 
Sarun Juts.f 

“ Muneul Rao, the son of Bhatti, and who 
abandoned his kingdom, had six sons: 


Mujum Rao, Kullursi, Moolraj, Seoraj, 


Phool, Kewala. 

“When Mungul Rao fled from the king, 
his children were secreted in the houses of 
his subjects. A Bhomia named Satidas, of 
the tribe of Tak,t whose ancestors had been 


oe tasks isielliallieomeememmenenil 


poora, may have been erected on the ruins of Kampila- 
nagari, We may hope that researches in that yet un- 
touched region, the Punjab, will afford much to the 
elucidation of ancient history. 

* The Lakhi Jungle is well known in India for its 
onco celebrated breed of horses, extinct within the last 
iwenty; years 

} Thus it is that the most extensive agricultural races 
spread all over India, called Jats or Jits, have a tradi- 
tion that they are descended from the Yadu race, (qu. 
Yutt?) and that their original country is Candahar. 
Such was stated to me asthe origin of the Jats of Biana 
and Bhurtpur, Why the descendants of Sarun assumed 
the name of Juts is not stated, 

{ This incidental mention of the race of Tak, and of 
its beiny in great consideration on the settlement of the 
Yadus in the Punjab, is very important. I have given 
a sketch of this tribe (Vol. 1. p. 88), but since I wrote 
it, I have discovered the capital of the Zak, and on the 
very spot where I should have expected the site of 
Laxila, the capital of Taxiles, the friend of Alexander. 
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reduced from power and wealth by the 
ancestors of the Bhatti prince, determined to 
avenge himself, and informed the king that 
some of the children were concealed in the 
house of a banker (sahoocar). The king sent 
Tak with a party of troops, and surrounded 
the house of Sridhar, who was carried be- 
fore the king, who swore he would put all 
his family to death if he did not produco 
the young The 
alarmed banker protested he had no chil- 
dren of the Raja’s, for that the infants who 
enjoyed his protection were the offspring of 


princes of Salbahana. 


a Bhomia, who had fied, on the invasion, 


deeply in his debt. But the king ordered 


him to produce them; he demanded the 
name of their village, sent for the Bhomias, 
belonging to it, and not only made the royal 
infants of Salbahana eat with them, but 
marry their daughters. 
alternative to save their lives but to consent : 
they were brought forth in tho peasant’s 
garb, ate with the husbandmen (Jués), and 


were married to their daughters. Thus the 


In that sketch I hesitated not to say, that the name was 
not personal, but arose from his being the head of the 
Takshae or Naga tribe, which is confirmed. Tt is to 
Baber, or rather to his translator, that I am indebted for 
this discovery. In discribing the limits of Banu, Baber 
thus mentions it: “And onthe west is Desht, which is 
also called Bazar and Tdk ;” to which the ervdite trans- 
lator adds, “ Tak is said long to havo keen the capital 
of Daman.” In Mr. Elphinstone’s map, Bazar, which 
Baber makes identical with Tak, is a few miles north 
of the city of Attoc, There is no question that both the 
river and city were named after the race of Tak or 
Takshac, the Nagas, Nagvansi, or ‘snake race. who 
spread over India, Tndeed, IT would assume that the 
name of Omphis. which voung Taxiles had on his father’s 
death, is Ophis, the Greek version of Tak, the ‘serpent.’ 
The Taks appear to have been established in the same 
regions at the carliest period. The Muhabharat dos- 
cribes the wars between Janmejaya and the Takshacs to 
revenge on their king the death of his father Parikhit, 
emperor of Indraprastha, or Delhi. 
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offspring of Kullur-rai became the Kullorea 
Jats; those of Moondraj and Seoraj, the 
Moonda and Seora Jats ; with the younger 
boys, Phool and Kewala, who were passed 
off as a barber (nar), and a potter (khomar), 
fell into that class. 

“ Muneul Rao, who found shelter in the 
wilds of the Garah, crossed that stream and 
subjugated a new territory. At this period, 
the tribe of Baraha* inhabited the banks of 
the river ; beyond them were the Boota Raj- 
poots of Bootaban.t In Poogul dwelt the 
Pramara ;t in Dhat the Soda§ race ; and 
Here 


Mungul Rao found security, and with the 


the Lodra|] Rajpoots in Todorva. 


sanction of the Soda prince, he fixed his 
future abode in the centre of the lands of 
the Lodras, the Barahas, and the Sodas. On 
the death of Mungul Rao, he was succeeded 


by 
“ Mujum Rao, who escaped from Salba- 


hanpoor with his father. Ie was recognized 


by all the neighbouring princes, who sent 
the usual presents on his accession, and the 
Soda prince of Aimerkote made an offer of 
his daughter in marriage, which was accept- 
ed, and the nuptials were solemnized at 
Amerkote. He had three sons, Kehur, 
Moolraj,{ and Gogli, 


* The names of these Rajpoot races, several of which 
are now blotted from the page of existence, prove the 
fidelity of the original manuscript, The Barahas are 
now Mahomedans, 

+ The Boota is amongst the extinct tribes. 

t Poogul from the most remote times has been inhabi- 
ted by the Pramar race. It is one of the No-Aoti 
Maroo-ea, the nine casties of the desert. 

§$ The Sodas of Amerkote have inhabited the desert 
from time immemorial, and are in all probability the 
Sogdi of Alexander. See Vol. I. p. 72. 

} Lodorva will be described hereafter, 

{| Moolraj had three sons, Rajpal, Lohwa, and Choobar. 
The elder son had two sons, Ranno and Geegoh ; the 
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‘‘Kehur became renowned for his exploits. 
Hearing of a caravan (kajila) of five hun- 
dred horses going from Arore* to Mooltan, 
he pursued them with a chosen band dis- 
guised as camel-merchants, and came up 
with his prey across the Punjnud,t where he 
attacked and captured it, and returned to 
his abode. By such exploits he became 
known, and the coco-nut (nerjil) was sent 
to Mujum Rao, and his two elder sons, by 
Allansi Deora, of Jhalore. The nuptials 


wero celebrated with great splendour, and 








first of whom had five sons, Dhookur, Pohor, Bood, 
Koolro, Jeipal, all of whom had issue, and became heads 
of clans. The descendants of Geegoh bore the name of 
Khengar (qu. chiefs of Girnar?) Tho annals of all 
these states abound with similar minute genealogical 
details, which to the Rajpoots are of the highest impor- 
tance in enabling ther to tracc the affinities, of families, 
but which it is imperative to omit, as they possess no 
interest for the European reader. J have extracted he 
names of the issue of Moolraj to shew this. The Khen- 
gars were famed in the peninsula of Saurashtra—nine of 
them ruled in Joonagur Girnar ; and but for this inci- 
dental relation, their origin must have ever remained 
concealed from the archwologist, as tho race has long 
been extinct. On some future day I hope to present a 
sketch of Khengar’s palace, on the sacred mount Girnar, 
to the public. 

* The remains of this once famous town, the ancient 
capital of the upper valley of the Indus, 1 had the 
happiness to discover by means of one of my parties, in 
I8ll. Itis the Alore of Abulfazil, the capital of Raja 
Schris, whose kingdom extended north to Cashmere, 
and south to the ocean ; and the Azour of D’Anville, 
who, on the authority of Ebn Haukal, says, “Azour of 
est presque comparable a Multan pour la grandeur,” 
He adds, that Azizi places it “trente parasanges de 
Mansoura.” If Mansora is the ancient Bekher (capital 
mf the Sogdi), we should read three instead of thirty. 

+ Punjnud is the name which the Indus bears imme- 
diatciy below the point of confluence of the five streams 
(punj-nadi), The mere mention of such terms as the 
Punjnud, and the ancient Arore, stamps these annals 
with authenticity, however they may be deformed by the 
interpolations and anachronisms of ignorant copyists, 
Of Arore, or the Punjnud, excepting the regular casids, 
or messengers, perhaps not an individual living in Jes- 
sulmer could now speak, 


+ ence eem 


on their return, Kehur laid the foundation 
of a castle, which he named Tunnote in 
honour of Tunno-devi. Ere it was com- 
pleted, Rao Mujum died. 

‘“Kehur succeeded. On his accession, 
Tunnote was attacked by Jesrit, chief of 
the Barahas,* because it was erected on the 
bounds of his tribe ; but Moolraj defended 
it, and the Barahas were compelled to retire. 

“ On Mungulwar (Tuesday), the full-moc 2 
of Mah, 8. 787f (A. D. 731), the fortress of 
Tunnote was completed, and a temple erec- 
ted to Tunno-Mata. Shortly after a treaty 
of peace was formed with the Barahas, which 
was concluded by the nuptials of their chief 
with the daughter of Moolraj.” 

Having thus fairly fixed the Yadu Bhatti 
chieftain in the land of Maruca, it seems 
& proper point at which to close this initia- 
tory chapter with some observations on the 
diversified history of this tribe, crowded 
into so small a compass; though the notes 
of explanation, subjoined as we proceeded, 
will render fewer remarks requisite, since 


with their help the reader may draw his 





* This shews that the Baraha tribe was of the same 
faith with the Yadu Bhatti ; in fact “the star of Islam" 
did not shine in these regions for some time after, al- 
though Omar, in the first century, had established a 
colony of the faithful at Bekher, afterwards Mansoora. 
The Barahas are mentioned by Pottinger in his travels 
in Balochistan. 

+ There are but six desecnts given from Salbahan, the 
leader of the Yadu colony from Zabulis#han in the Pun- 
jab, and Kehur, the founder of their first settlement in 
the desert of India, The period of the first is 8. 72, 
of the other S. 787, Hither names are wanting, or the 
period of Salbahan is erroneous. Kehur’s period, v2. 
S. 787, appears a landmark, and is borne out,by numer- 
ous subsequent most valuable synchronisms, Were we 
to admit one hundred years to have elapsed between 
Salbahan and Kehur, it would;make the period of ex- 
pulsion from Zabulisthan about 8, 687, which is just 
about the era of Mahomed. 
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own conclusions as to the value of this por- | the common affix of sena), the Yadu princes 


tion of the Bhatti annals, which may be 
divided into four district epochs. 

Ist. That of Heri, the ancestor of the 
Yadu race. 

2nd. Their expulsion, or tho voluntary 
abandonment of India by his children, with 
their relations of the Hericula and Pandu 
races, for the countries west of the Indus : 
their settlements in Marusthali: the found- 
ing of Gujni, and combats with the kings of 
Room and Khorasan. 

3rd. 


colonization of the Punjab, and creation of 


Their expulsion from Zabulisthan, 


the new capital of Salbahanpoor. 

Ath. Their expulsion from the Punjab, 
and settloment in Mer, the rocky oasis of 
Maroo, to the erection of Tunnote. 

It is the more unnecessary to enter into 
greater details on these outlines of the early 
Yadu history, since the subject has been in 
part treatcd clsewhere.* A multiplicity of 
scattered facts and geographical distinctions, 
fully warrants our assent to the general 
trnth of these records, which prove that the 
Yadu race had dominion in central Asia, and 
were again, as Islamism advanced, repelled 
upon India. The obscure legend of their 
encounters with the allied Syrian and Bac- 
trian kings would have seemed altogether 
illusory, did not evidence exist that Antio- 
chus the Great was slain in these very re- 
gions by an Indo-Scythian prince, called by 
the Greck writers Sophagasenas: a name 
in all probability compounded from Soobahu 


and his grandson Gaj (who might have used 


an 


* See “ Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. 
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of Gujni, who are both stated to have had 
conflict with the Bactrian (Khorasan) kings. 

Seestan (the region of cold, ‘ see’) and both 
sides of the valley, were occupied in the 
earliest periods by another branch of the 
Yadus ; for the Sind-Samma dynasty’ was 
descended from Samba (which like Yadu 
became a patronymic)—of which the Greeks 
made Sambus-—and one of whose descendants 
opposed Alexander in his progress down the 
Indus. The capital of this dynasty was 
Samma-ca-kote, or Samanagari, yet existing 
on the lower Indus, and which was corrupted 
into Adinagara by the Grecks. 

It is an interesting hypothesis, that would 
make the Chagitais descendants of the 
Yadus.* In like manner, Bappa, the ancestor 
of the Ranas of Mewar, adandoned central 
India after establishing his line in Cheetore, 
and retired to Khorasan. All this proves 
that Hinduism pravailed in these distant 
regions, and that the intercourse was unrcs- 
tricted between Central Asia and India. 
We have undiscovered fields of inquiry in 
Transoxiana, and in the still more accessi- 





* Mr. Wilson discovered the name of Pandu in 
Ptolemy’s Geography of Sogdiana; and according to 
Kbn Haukal, the city of Herat is also called Heri. 
This adjoins Maru, or Murve and to Marusthali the Pandu 
and Hericula races retired on their exile from India, If 
ever these remote regions are searched for ancicnt ins- 
criptions, we may yet ascend the ladder of Time, What 
was that Hamiri language, inscribed on the gate of 
Samarkand? (Quscley, Ebn MHaukal, p. 264.) The 
lamented death of that enterprizing traveller, Mr. Brown 
when he was about visiting Transoxiana, leaves a fine 
ficld to the adventurous. The Buddhist colossal sculp- 
tures and caves at Bamian, with such inscriptions as 
they may contain, are of the highest importance ; and I 
have little doubt, will be fouad of the game character as 
those discovered in the cave temples of India, attributed 
to the Pandus, 
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ble region of the Punjab, where much exists 
to reward the archeologist: Salbahanpoor, 
Kampilnagari, Behera, the hill of Jud, per- 
haps Bucephalia,* the seven towns of Qoch, 





* In a portion of the essay “On the Theban and 
Hindy Hercules,” which I suppressed as better suited to 
an intended dissertation “ On the Sepulchral Monuments 
of the Rajpoots,” where I trace a close analogy between 
their customs and those of the Scythic and Scandinavian 
Warriors, my particular attention was drawn to that 
singular monument discovered by Elphinstone, called 
the “ Tope Manikyania.” Thad before (Trans. R. A.S. 
vol. i. p. 330) conjectured it to be one of the many 
mausoleums erected to Menander, but: on observing the 
geography of St, Croix, in his ‘ Hxamen Critique des 
Historiens @' Alewandre,’ who places the city of Buce- 
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but, above all, the capital of Taxiles. Let 
us hope that, in this age of enterprize, these 
suggestions may be followed up: we can 
promise the.adventurer a very different re- 
sult from that which tempts the explorer of 
barbarous Africa, for here he would pene- 
trate into the first haunts of civilization, 
and might solve one of the great problems 
which still distract mankind. 





Seed — 


phalus on the very spot where the monument found by Mr. 
KE. exists, I gave up Menander for Alcxander’s horse, 
and this, long anterior to its reported excavation by the 


Chey. Ventura, for whose subsequent observations we 
impatiently wait. 


CHAPTER II. 


Rao Kehur, contemporary of the Caliph Al Walid—Zlis offspring become heads of tribes. 
Kehur, the first who extended his conquests to the plains.—He is slain.—Tunno succeeds. 
He assails the Barahas and Langas.— Tunnote invested by the prince of Mooltan, who is 
defeated.— Rao Tunno espouses the daughter of the Boota chief.—Iis progeny.— Tunno 
finds a concealed treasure.—Iirects the castle of Beejnote.— Tunno dies.— Succeeded by Beeji 
Rae.—He assails the Bahara tribe, who conspire with the Langas to attack the Bhatti prince. 
Treacherous massacre of Beejt Rae and his kindred.—Deora) saved by a Brahmin.—Tun- 
note taken.—Inhabitants put to the sword.—Dcoraj joins his mother in Bootaban.—Erects 
Deorawul, which is assailed by the Boota chief, who is circumvented and put to death by 
Deoraj.—The Bhatti prince is visited by a Jogi, whose disciple he becomes.— Title changed 
from Rao to Rawul.—Deoraj massacres the Langas, who acknowledge his supremacy.—Ac- 
count of the Langa tribe.—Deoraj conquers Ladorva, capital of the Lodra Rajpoots. 
Avenges an insult of the prince of Dhar.—Singular trait of patriotic devotion.— Assaults 
Dhar.—Returns to Lodorva.—Hxcavates lakes in Khadal.—Assassinated.—Succeeded by 
Rawul Moond, who avenges his father’s death—His son Bachera espouses the daughter of 
Bullub-Sen, of Puttun Anhulwarra.—Contemporaries of Mahmoud of Gujni.— Captures 
@ caravan of horses.—The Pahoo Dhattis conquer Poogul from the Johyas.—Doosaj, son of 
Bachera, attacks the Kheechies.—Proceeds with his three brothers to the land of Kher, where 
they espouse the Gohilote chief’s daughters—AImportant synchronisms.—Dachera dies. 
Doosaj succeeds.— Attacked by the Soda prince Hamir, in whose reign the Caggar ceased to 

flow throuyh the desert.— Traditional couplet.—Sons of Doosaj.— The youngest, Lanja Beeji- 
rae, marries the daughter of Sidraj Solanki, king of Anhulwarra,— The other sons of Doo- 
saj.— Jesul, and Beejirae —Bhojdeo, son of Lanja Beejirae, becomes lord of Lodorva on the 
death of Doosaj.—Jesul conspires against his nephew Bhojdeo.—Solicits aid from the Sultan 
of Ghor, whom he joins at Arore.—Swears alligiance to the Sultan. Obtains his aid to 
dispossess Bhojdeo.—Lodorva attacked and plundered.—Bhojdeo slain.—Jessul becomes 
Rawul of the Bhattis—Abandons Lodorva as too exposed.—Discovers a site for a new capi- 


tal.— Prophetic inscription on the Brimsir-coond, or fountain.—Founds Jessulmer.—Jesul 
dies, and is succeeded by Salbahan IT. 


Tux dates of the varied events related in | the terra firma of the Bhatti chronology. We 
the preceding chapter may be of doubtful | may distrust the date, 3008 of Yudishthira’s 
accuracy, but we have at length arrived on | era, for the victory obtained by the Jadoon 
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prince of Gujni over the kings of Room 
and Khorasan ;* as well as that of S. 72 
assigned for the exode of Salbahan and his 
Yadus from Zabulisthan, and their coloniza- 
tion of the Punjab ;t but their settlements 
in the desert, and the foundation of Tun- 
note, their first seat of power, in 8S. 787 
(A.D. 731), are corroborated by incontro- 
vertible synchronisms in almost overy subse- 
quent reign of these annals. 

Kehur, a name highly respected in the 
history of the Bhatti race, and whose ex- 
ploit has been already recorded, must 
have been the contemporary of the cele- 
brated Khalif Al Walid, the first whose 
arms extended to tho plains of India, and 
one ef whoso earlicst conquests and chief 
positions was Arore, the capital of Upper 
Sinde. 

Kehurt had five sons; vic. Tunno, Ooti- 
rao, Chunnur, Kafrio, Thaem. All of them 
had offspring,§ who became the heads of 





ae en terme 





ad 
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e The emperor Baber tells us, in his Commentarics, 
that the people of India apply the termf Ahorasan, to all 
the regions west of the Indus, 

+ Notwithstanding the lapse of cleven hundred years 
since the expulsion of the Bhattis from the Punjab, aad 
in spite of tho revolutions in law, language, and religion, 
since the descendants of Salbahan abandoned that region, 
yet, even to this day, there is abundant testimony in its 
geographical nomenclature that the Bhattis had dominion 
there. Wehave Pindi Bhattia-ca, Bhatti-ca-chuk, in 
the very position where we should look for Salbahanpur. 
—See Mphinstone’s Map, 

t Although 1 omit the inverted commas indicative of 
iranslation, the reader is to understand that what fallows 
is a free interpretation of the original chronicle. 

§ Goli-rao had five sons, Sorna, Sehesi, Jeeva, Chako, 
and Ujo; their issue had the generic term of Ootirao. 
It is thus their clans and tribes are multiplied ad infini- 
tuw. and since the skill af the genealogist (dhat) is 
required to keep them clear of incestuous marriages, 
even such uninteresting details have some value, as they 
atamp their annals with authenticity. 


clans, retaining the patronymic. All were 
soldiers of fortune, and they conquered the 
lands of the Chunna Rajpoots ;* but the 
latter revenged themselves upon Kehur, 
whom they attacked and slew as he was 
hunting. 

Tunno succeeded. He laid waste the lands 
of the Barahas,f and those of the Langaha 
of Mooltan. But Husein Shah advanced 
with the Langaha Pathans,t clothed in 
armour with iron helms, with the men of 


Doodi,§ of Kheechee,|] the Khokur ;{ the 


| Mogul, the Johya,** the Jood,** and Syed, 


* The tribe of Chunna is now extinct. 

+ These Indo-Scythic tribes were designated by the 
names of animals. The Barahas are the hogs; the 
Noomries, the foxes; Takshacs, the snakés; Aswas 
or Asi, the horses, &e, 

{ These Langaha Pathans were proselytes from the 
Solanki Rajpoots, onc of the four Agnicula races. Pro- 
bably they inhabited the district of Lumghan, west of 
the Indus. It is curious and interesting to find that 
the Solanki gotra-acharya, or ‘genealogical oreed,’ 
glaims Lokote as their settlement. The use of the word 
Pathan by no means precludes their being indus, 

§ Baber, in his valuable Autobiography, gives us the 
namcs of all the tribes he mct in his passage into India, 
and this cnumeration goes far to prove.the authenticity 
of the early annals of the Bhattis. Baberdoes not men- 
tion * the men of Doodi.” 

|| The introduction of the name of this tribe here 
is highly important, and very interesting to those who 
have studied, in the Rajpoot bards, their early history. 
The bards af the Kheechees give them this northern 
Origin, and state that all Sindsagur, one of the do-abehs 
of the Punjab, belonged to them. 

@ The Khokur is most probably the Ghiker. Baber 
writes the name ‘ Guker,’a singular racc, and decidedly 
Scythic in their habits even in his day, 

** Of the Joodis and Johyas we have already spoken 
as inhabiting the range called in the native annals Jud- 
doo-ca-dang, aud by Baber ‘the hill of Jud,’ skirting 
the Behat. The position of Behera is laid down in that 
monument of genius and industry, the Memoir of Rennel 
(who callsit Bheera), in 32° N. and 72° 10‘ E.; and 
by Elphiustone in 32° 10’, but a whole degree further 
to the east, or 73° 15'. This city, so often méntioned 
in the Yadu-Bhatti annals as onc of their intermediate 
places of repose, on their expulsion from India and 
migration to Central Asia, has its pogition minutely 
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all mounted on horses, to the number of ten 
thousand men, to attack the Jadoo. They 
reached the territory of the Barahas, who 
joined them, and there they encamped. 
Tunno collected his brethren around him, 
and prepared for defence. During four days 
they defended the castle; and on the fifth 
the Rao ordered the gates to be thrown open, 
and with his son, Beeji Rae, sallicd out 
sword in hand, and attacked the besiegers. 
The Barahas were the first to fly, and they 
were soon followed by the rest of the Asoors. 
The victors carried the spoils of the field 
into Tunnote. As soon as the armies of 
Mooltan and Langaha were driven off, the 
coco-nut came from Jeejoo, chief of the 
Bootas of Bootaban,* and an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive was formed against the 
prince of Mooltan. 

Tunno had five sons, Beeji Rae, Makur, 
Jeytung, Allun, and Rakecho. ‘The second 
son, Makur, had issue Maipah, who had two 
sons, Mohola and Decao, the latter of whom 
excavated the lake known by his name. 
His issue became carpenters (sootar), and are 
to this day known as the ‘ Makur sootar.’ f 








pointed out by the Empcror Baber (p. 256), who, in 
his attack on the hill tribes of Jits, Geojurs, Gukers, &c, 
adjoining Cashmere, ‘‘ expelled Hati Guker from Behrch, 
on the Behut River, near the cave-temples of Gar-kotri 
at Bikrum,” of which the able annotator remarks, that 
as well as those of But Bamian, they were probably 
Budhist. Baber (p. 294) also found the Jits masters of 
Sialkote, most likely the Salpoor of the Inscription, 
conquered from a Jit prince in the twelfth century 
by the Patun prince, and presumed to be the 
Sallbshanpoor founded by the fugitive Yadu prince of 
Gujni. 

* Bootaban, probably from vanu, pronounced in the 
dialect bun, the ‘ wild’ or ‘ forest’ of Boota. 

+ Illegitimate children can never overcome this 
natural defect amongst the Rajpoots. This we find 
among all classes of artizans in India, some of Royal but 


spurious descent, 


dl 


The third son, Jeytung, had two sons, 
Ruttunsi and Chohir. The first repaired the 
ruined city of Beekumpur.* Chohir had 
two sons, Kola and Gir-raj, who founded 
the towns of Kolasir and Girajsir.* 

The fourth son, Allun, had four sons, 
Deosi, Tirpal, Bhaoni, and Rakecho. The 
descendants of Deosi became Rebarris (who 
rear camels), and the iseue of Rakecho 
became merchants (Vaniahs), and are now 
classed amongst the Oswal tribe.f 

Tunno having, by the interposition of the 
goddess Beejasenni, discovered a hidden 
treasure, erected a fortress, which he 
named Beejnote; and in this he placed a 
statue of the goddess, on the 13th, the en- 
lightened part of the month Megsir, the 
Rohini Nakshatra, S. 813 (A. D. 757). He 
died after ruling eighty years. 

Beeji Rae succeeded in S. 870 (A. D. 814). 
He commenced his reign with the teeka-dour 
against his old enemies, the Barahas, whom 
he defeated and plundered. In S. 892, he had 
a son by the Boota queen, who was called 
Deora). The Barahas and Langahas once 





* These towns and lakes are well known, but have 
been seized by Bikaner. 

t The Oswal is the richest and most numerous of the 
eighty four mercantile tribes of India, and is said to 
amount to one hundred thousand families. They are 
called, ‘ Oswal’ from their first settlement, the town 
of Ossi. They are all of pure Rajpoot birth, of no 
single tribe, but chiefly Puars, Solankis, and Bhattis. 
All profess the Jain tenets, and it is a curious fact, 
though little known, that the pontiffs of that faith 
must be selected from the youth of Ossi. The wealthy 
bankers and merchants of these regions scattered 
throughout India, are all known under one denomi- 
nation, Marwari, which is erroneously supposed to 
apply to the Jodpoor territory, whereas, in fact, it 
means belonging to the desert, It is singular that the 
wealth of India should centre in this region of com: 


parative sterility, 
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more united to attack the Bhatti prince ; 
but they were defeated and put to flight. 
Finding that they could not succeed by 
open warfare, they had recourse to treachery. 
Having, under pretence of terminating 
this long feud, invited young Deoraj to 
marry the daughter of the Baraha chief, 
the Bhattis attended, when Beeji Bac and 
eight hundred of his kin and clan were 
massacred. Deoraj escaped to the house 
of the Purohit (of the Barahas, it 1s pre- 
sumed), whither he was pursued. There 
being no hope of escape, the Brahmin 
threw the Brahminical thread round the 
neck of the young prince, and in order to 
convince his pursuers that they were dc- 
ceived asto the object of their search, ho 
sat down to cat with him from the same dish. 
Tunnote was invested and taken, and nearly 
every soul in it put to the sword, so that the 
very name of Bhatti was for a while extinct. 

Dooraj remained for a long time couccaled in 
tho territory of the Barahas ; but at length 
he ventured to Boota, his maternal abode, 
where he had the happiness to find his 
mother, who had escaped the massacre 
at Tunnote. She was rejoiced to behold 
her son’s face, and “ waved the salt over 
his head,” then threw it into the water, 
exclaiming, “ thus may your cnemics melt 
away.” Soon tired of life of dependence, 
Deoraj asked for a single village, which was 
promised ; but the kin of the Boota chicf 
alarmed him, and he recalled it, and limited 
his grant to sucha quantity of land as he 
could encompass by the thongs cut from a 
single buffalo’s hide? and this, too, in the 
depth of the desert. For this expedient he 
was indebted to the architect Kekeya, who 


had constructed the castle of Bhutnair.* 
Deoraj immediately commenced erecting a 











*This deception practised by the Bhatti chief to 
obtain land on which to erect.a fortress is not unknown 
in other parts of India, and ia more remote regions. 
Bhutnair owes its name to this expedient, from the 
division (bhatna) of the hide. The ctymology of Cal- 
cutta is the same, but should be written Ahalcutta, 
from the cutiings of the hide (Adal). Byrsa, the castle 
of Carthage, originates from the same story. If there 
existed any affinity between the ancient Pali language 
of India and the Punic or Pheenician (as the names 
of its princes and their adjuncts of bul would indicate), 
and the Ictters B and Ch were as little dissimilar in 
Punic as in Sanserit, then /?yrsa would become chursa, 
‘hide or skin,’ which might have originated the capital 
of the African Mauritania, as of the Indian Maruthan. 
Thus Marocco may be from Maru-ca, of, or belonging 
to Maru, the desert, also probably the origin of the 
Murre of Iran, The term Moor may likewise be cor- 
rupted from Mauri, and inhabitant of Maruca, while 
the Sehrae of our Indian desert is the brother in name 
and profession of the Saracen of Arabia, from Schra, 
a desert, and zuddun, to assault. The Nomadic princes 
of Mauritanin might therefore be the Pali or shepherd 
kings of Maruthan, the great African desert. And who 
were these Philita or Pali kings of Barbary and Egypt? 
It is well known that the Berbers who inhabited 
Abyssinia and the south coast of the Red Sea, migrated 
to the northern coast, not only occupying it, as well 
as Mount Atlas, but pushing their tribes far into the 
grand schra, or desert. To those colonists, that coast 
owes its name of Barbary. From the days of Solomon and 
his cotemporary Sishac, an intimate communication 
subsisted between the castern coust of Africa and India; 
and I have already hazarded the opinion, that we must 
look to this coast of Adthiopia and Abyssinia for the Lanka 
of the Ramcses (Rameswar) of India; and from the former 
country the most skilful archeologists assert that Egypt 
had her mythology, and more especially that mystery, the 
prominent feature of both systems —the Phallic rites, or 
worship of the lingam. Berber, according to Bruce, 
means a shepherd, and as der is a ship in the language 
of India, Berber isa shepherd in the most literal sense 
and consequently the synonym of Pali, It has been assert- 
ed that this race colonized these coasts of Africa from 
India about the time of Amenophis, and that they are the 
Yksos, or ‘shepherd-kings,’who subjugated Egypt. On this 
account a comparison of the ancient architectural remains 
of Abyssinia and Athiopia with those of the ancient 
Hindus is most desirable, It is asserted, and with 
appearance of truth, that the architecture of the Pryamids 
is distinct from the, Pharaonic, and that they are at once 
Astronomic and Phalic. In India, the symbolic pinnacle 
surmounting the temples of the sun-god are always 
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self Deogurh, or Deorawul,* on Monday, the 
5th of the month Mah (soodi), the Pookh 
Nakshatra, S. 909. 

Soon asthe Boota chief heard that his 
son-in-law was erecting, not a dwelling, but 
a castle, he senta force to raize it. Decora) 
despatched his mother with the keys to the 
assailants, and invited the leaders to receive 
the castle and his homagd¢d; when the chief 
men, to the number of a hundred and twenty, 
entering, they where inveigled, under pre- 
tence of consultation, ten at a time, and each 
party put to death and there bodies thrown 
over the wall. Deprived of their leaders, the 
rest took to fight. 

Soon after, the prince was visited by his 


eee 
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pyramids]. If the forthcoming history of the Berbers 
should reveal the mystery of their first settlements in 
Abyssinia, a great object would be attained; and if search 
were made in the old cave-temples of that coast, some 
remains of the characters they used might aid iu tracing 
their analozy to the ancient Pali of the Kast: an idca 
suggested by an examination of the few characters found 
in the grand desert inhabited by the Tuaricks, which have 
a certain resemblance tothe Punic, and to the unknown 
characters attributed to the Indo-Scythic tribes of India, 
as on there coins and cave-temples, Wide asunder as are 
these regions, the mind that will strive to lessen the 
historical separation may one day be successful, when 
connexion betweon Acthiopia (qu ; from aditya und con- 
tracted ait, the Sun?) and Surashtra, ‘the land of the Sun,’ 
or Syria of India, may bocome more tangible. TF erishta 
(vide Briggs’ Translation, vol, iv. p. 408,) quoting original 
authorities, says, ‘‘ inhabitants of Selandip, or the island 
of Ceylon, were accustomed to send vessels tu the coast 
of Africa, to the Red Sea, and Persian Gulf, from the 
earliest ages, and Hindu pligrims resorted to Mecca and 
Egypt for the parpose of paying adoration to the idols. 
It is related alsothat this people trading from Ceylon 
became converts tothe truce faith at so early a period as 
the first caliphs,” all which confirms the fact of early 
intercourse between Kgypt and India. 

* Deorawul was one of the points of halt in Elphin- 
stone's mission to Cabul, This discloses to us the position 
of the Boota territory, and as astronomical data are 
given, those inclined to prove or disprove the Bhatti 
chronology have ample means afforded. 
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place of strength which he called after him- | patron, 
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the jogi who had protected him 
amongst the Barahas, and who now gave 
him the title of Sid. This jogi, who possessed 
the art of transmuting metals, lodged in 
the found 
protection on the massacre of his father 
and kindred. One day, the holy man had 


gone 


sane house where 


Deoraj 


abroad, leaving his jirghirkunta, 
or ‘tattered doublet,’ in which was the Ias- 
coompa, or ‘elixir-vessel,’ a drop of which 
having fallen on the dagger of Deoraj and 
changed it to gold, he decamped with both, 
and it was by the possession of this he was 
enabled to erect Deorawul. The jogi was 
well aware of the chief whom he now came 
to visit; and he confirmed him in the posses- 
sion of the stolen property, on one condition, 
that he should become his chela and disciple, 
and, as a token of submission and fidelity, 
adopt the external symbols of the jogi. 
Deoraj assented, and was invested with the 
Jogi robe of ochre.* He placed the moodrat 
in his ear, the little horn round his neck, and 
the bandage (langota) about his loins; and 
with the gourd (cupra) in his hand, he per- 
ambulated the dwellings of his kin, exclaim- 
ing, Aluc! Alue!{ The gourd was filled 
with gold and pearls; the title of Rao was 
nbandoned for that of Rawul;§ the teeka was 
made on his forehead; and exacting a pledge 
that these rites of inauguration should be con- 
tinued to the latest posterity, the Baba Ritta 


(for such was the jogi’s name) disappeared. 





* Called geeroo; garments coloured with this dye are 
worn by all classes of mendicants, 

t The moodra is around prickly seed worn by the 
ascetics as car-rings, 

{ The Supreme Being; the universal and One God. 

§ Léamul is still the title of the princes of Jessulmcr, as 
it once was that of the Mewar house, 
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Deoraj determined to wreak his revenge 
on the Barahas, and he enjoyed it even “to 
stripping the scarfs from the heads of their 
females.” Onhis return to Deorawul, he 
prepared for an attack on Langaha, the heir 
of which was then on a marriage expedition 
at Aleepur. There, Deoraj attacked and 
slew a thousand of them, the rest henceforth 
acknowledged his supremacy. The Langahas 
where gallant Rajpoots. 

As the tribe of Langaha, will form this 
period go hand in hand in all the imterna- 
tional wars of the Yadu-Bhattis, from their 
expulsion from the Punjab to their final 
settlement in the Indian desert, it is of some 
interest to trace its origin and destiny. It is 
distinctly stated that, at this epoch, the 
Langas were Rajpoots; and they are in fact 
a subdivision of the Solanki or Chalook race, 
one of the four Agnicula; and it is important 
to observe that in their gotra-acharya, or 
‘genealogical creed’; they claim Lokote in the 
Punjab as their early location; in all probabi- 
lity prior to their regeneration on Mount 
Aboo, when they adopted Brahminical prin- 
ciples. From the year 8. 787 (A. D. 731), 
when the castle of Tunnote was erected by 
the leader of the Bhatti colony, down to 
S. 1530 (A. D. 1474), a period of seven 
hundred and forty-three years, perpetual 
border-strife appears to have occurred be- 
tween the Bhattia and Langas, which ter- 
minated in that singular combat, or duel, of 
tribe against tribe, during the reign of Rawul 
Chachik, in the last-mentioned period. Shortly 
after this, Baber conquered India, and 
Mooltan became a province of the empire, 
when the authority of tribes ceased. Ferishta, 
however, comes to our aidand gives us an 


account of an entire dynasty of this tribe as 
kings of Mooltan. The first of this line of 
five kings began his reion A. H. 847 
(A. D. 1443), or thirty years anterior to 
the death of Rawul Chachik. The Mooslem 
historian (see Briggs’ Ferishta, vol.iv. p.388), 
says that when Khizer Khan Syud was 
emperor of Delhi, he sent Shekh Yusooph 
as his lieutenant to Mooltan, who gained the 
esteem of the surrbunding princes; amongst 
whom was Rae Sehra, head of the tribe 
of Langa, who came to congratulate him, 
and to offer his services and a daughter in 
marriage. The offer was accepted; constant 
communication was kept up between Stevee 
and Mooltan, till at length Rae Sehra dis 
closed the object of all this solicitude ; he 
threw aside the mask, confined the Shekh, 
send him off to Delhi, and crowned himself 
king of Mooltan under the title of Kootub- 
u-din. 

Ferishta calls Rae Sehra and his tribe of 
Langa, Afghans ; and Abulfazil says, the 
inhabitants of Seevee were of the Noomrie 
(fox) tribe, which is assuredly one of the most 
numerous of the Jit or Gete race, though 
they have all, since there conversion, adopted 
the distinctive term of Baloch. The Bhatti 
chronicle calls the Langas in one page 
Pathan, and in another Rajpoot, which are 
perfectly reconcileable, and by no means in- 
dicative that the- Pathan or Afghan of that 
early period, or even in the time of Rae 
Sehra, wasa Mahomedan. The title of Rae 
is sufficient proof that they were even then 
Hindus. Mr. Elphinstone scouts the idea 
of the descent of the Afghans from the Jews; 
and not a trace of the Hebrew is found in 
the Pooshtoo, or language of this tribe, 
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Sanskrit. Icannot refrain from repeating 
my conviction of the origin of the Afghans 
from the Yadu, converted into Yahudi, or 
‘Jew.’ Whether these Yadus are or are not 
Yuti or Getes, remains to be proved. 

To the south of Deorawul dwelt the Lodra 
Rajpoots; their capital was lLodorva, an 
The 


family Purohit, having been offended, took 


immense city, having twelve gates. 


sanctuary (srna) with Deoraj, and stimulated 
him to dispossess his old masters of their 
territory. A marriage was proposed to 
Nirp-bhan, the chief of the Lodras, which 
being accepted, Deoraj, at the head of 
twelve hundred chosen horse, departed for 
Lodorva. The gates of the city were thrown 
open as the bridegroom approached; but no 
sooner had he entered with his suite, than 
swords were drawn, and Deoraj made him- 
He married the 
- chief’s daughter, left a garrison in Lodorva, 
and returned to Deorawul. 


self master of Lodorva.* 


Deoraj was now 
lord of fifty-six thousand horse, and a hun- 
dred thousand camels.f 

At this period, a merchant of Deorawul, 
named Jiskurn, having gone to Dharanagari, 








Enel 





ad 


* Weare not told of what race (cula) was the Lodra 
Rajpoot; in all probability it was Pramara, or Puar, which 
at one time occupied the whole desert of India. Lodorva, 
as will be seen, became the capital of the Bhattis, until the 
founding of there last and present capital, Jessulmer; it 
boasts a high antiquity, though now aruin, occupied by a 
few families of shepherds. Many towns throughout the 
desert where formerly of celebrity, but are now desolate 
through the conjoined causes of perpetual warfare and 
the shifting stands. I obtained a copper-plate inscription 
of the tenth century from Lodorva, of the period of 
Becjiraj, in the ornamental Jain character; also some clay 
signets. given to pilgrims, bearing Jain symbols. All 
these relics attest the prevailing religion te have been 
Jain. 

+ A gross exaggeration of the annalist, ora cypher in 
each added by the copyist, 


a2 


although it has much affinity to the Zend and 
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was imprisoned by its prince Brij-bhan Puar, 
and compelled to pay a ransom for his liberty. 
On his return to Deorawul, he showed the 
mark of the iron-collar to his sovereign, who 
indignant at the dishonor put upon his 
subject, swore he would not drink water until 
he had avenged the insult. But had not 
calculated the distance between him and 
his foe; in order, however, to redeem his 
pledge, a Dhar of clay (gar-ra-dhar) was con- 
structed, on which he was about to wreak 
his vengeance, but there were Pramars in his 
army, who wereat their post ready to defend 
their mock capital; and, as their astonished 
prince advanced to destroy it,they exclaimed— 
Jan Puar thyan Dhar hyn 

Or Dhar thyan Puar 

Dhar binna Puar nuhyn 

Or nuhyn Puar binna Dhar, 


which may be thus translated: 

“Wherever there is a Puar, there is a Dhar; 
and where there isa Dhar, thereisa Puar, 
There is no Dhar without a Puar; neither is 
there a Puar without a Dhar.”* Under their 
leaders, Tejsi and Sarung, they protected the 
mock Dhar, and were cut to pieces to the 
number of one hundred and twenty. Deoraj 
approved their valour, anc provided for their 
children. Being thus released form his oath, 
he proceeded towards Dhar, reducing those 
who opposed his progress. Brij-bhan defended 
Dhar during five days, and fell with eight 
huudred of his men; upon which Deoraj 
unfurled the flag of victory and returned to 
his late conquest, the city of Lodorva. 

Deoraj had two sons, Moond and Chedoo; 





* Dhar, or Dharanagari, was the most ancient capital of 
this tribe, the most numerous of the Agnicula races. See a 
sketch of the Puars, or Pramaras, Vol, I. P. 69. 
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the last, by a wife of the Baraha tribe, had 
five sons, whose descendants were styled 
Cheda Rajpoots. Deoraj excavated several 
large lakes in the territory of Khadal (in 
which Deorawul is situated); one at Tunnote 
is called Tunno-sirr ; another after himself 
Deo-sirr. Having one day gone to hunt, 
slightly attended, he was attacked by an 
ambush of the Chunna Rajpoots, and slain 
with twenty-six of his attendants, after hav- 
ing reigned fifty-five years. His kin and clans 
shaved their locks and moustaches, except- 
ing.* 

Moond, who succeeded, and performed all 
the ceremonies during the twelve days. Hav- 
ing made his ablutions with the water from 
sixty-eight different wells, in which were 
immerssed the leaves of one hundred and 
eight different shrubs and trees, a famalo of 
spotless virtue waved the burning frankin- 
cense over his head. Before him was placed 
the punj-amrit, consisting of curds, milk, 
butter, sugar, and honey; likewise pearls, 
gems, the royal umbrella, the grass called 
dhoob, 
young virgin, a chariot, a flag or banner, the 
vela flower, seven sorts of grain, two fish, a 
horse, a nukhunk: (unknown), a bullock, a 


various flowers, a looking-glass, a 


shell, a lotus, a vessel of water, the tail of 
the wild ox (chaonr), a female calf, a litter, 
yellow clay, and prepared food. Then, 
seaicd on the lion’s hide,—(on which were 
painted the seven dwipas or continents of 
slindu cosmography, apparelled in the dress 
of the Jogi, and covered with ashes (bhuboot), 
with the moodra on his ears),—the white 
chaonr (ox-tail) was waved over his head, 





dies. 


* There is no interregnum in Rajwama; the king never 


and he was inaugurated on the, gadi of 
while the Purohit and chiefs 
The teeka-dour 
was against the assassins of his father, who 


Deoraj, 
presented their offerings, 


had congregated for defence, eight hundred 
of whom were put to death. Rawul Moond 
had one son, who was culled Bachera. When 
about fourteen years of age the coco-nut 
Solanki, Raja of 
He forthwith proceeded to Patun, 


came form Bullub-sen 
Patun.* 
where he married the Solanki princess, and 
died not long after his father. 

Bachera succeeded on Saturday the, 12th 
Sravan, S. 1035. The same rites of instal- 
lation were performed; the kanferra (split- 
eared) Jozi was the first to put the regal 
tilue on his forehead, and § his hand upon 
his_ back.’ 
Doosaj, 


Rawul Bachera had five sons, 
Singh, Bappi Rao, Unkho, and 
Maall-Pusao; all of whom had issue, forming 
clans. 

A merchant came to Lodorva with a car- 
van of horses, of which there was one ofa 


et epee rete are ert phn tense rr TOPPER apenas Per: 


* This affords a most important synchronism, corrobo- 
rative of the correctness of these annals. Raja Bullub-sen 
of Patun (Anbulwarra) immediately followed Chamund 
Rae, who was dispossessed of the throne by Mahomoud 
of Ghizni, inthe year A.D, 1011, or 8.1067. Bullub-sen 
died the year of his installation, and was succeeded by 
Doorlubh, whose period has alsoveen synchronically 
fixed by an inscription belonging to the Pramaras.—See 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p, 223. 

+ This date S, 1035, is evidently an error of the copyist. 
Bachera marricd Bullub-sen’s daughter in S. 1067, and 
he died in S. 1100; so that it should be either S. 1055 or 
1065. It is important to clear this point, as Rawul Baehera 
was the opponent of Mahmoud of Ghizni in his invasion 
of India, A. H. 393, A. D. 1000,<S. 1065 orS. 1066, 
the Samvat era being liable to a variation of ten years 
(Colebrooke). If we are right, a passage of Ferishta, 
which has puzzled the translators, should run thus: 
‘Mahmoud directed his march against the Bhatti, and 
passing Mooltan, arrived at Behera, a Bhatti city.”— 
Compare Dow, vol. i, p, 68, (4to. edit.) and Briggs, vob. i. 
p, 38. 
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race so superior, that a lakh of rupees was 
fixed as his price; the breed belonged to a 
Pathan chief, west of the Indus. To obtain 
it, Doosaj and his son Unkho put themselves 
at the head of a band, crossed the Indus, slew 
Gazi Khan, the Pathan chief, and carried off 
his stud. 

Sing had a soa, Sacha-rae ; his son was 
Balla, who had two sons, Ruttun and Jugga; 
they attacked the Purihar prince Juggernath 
of Mundore, and carried off five hundred 
camels: their descendants are styled Singrao 
Rajpoots. 

Bappi Rao bad two suns, Pahoo and Man- 
dun. Pahoo had likewise two, Beerum and 
Toolir, whose numerous issue were styled the 
Pahoo Rajpoots. 
their abode of Beekumpoor, and conqucred 
the lands of Johyas, as far as Devi-jhal; and 
having made Poogul* their capital, they dug 
numerous wells in the thul, which still go 
by the name of the Pahoo wells. 

Near Khatoh, inthe Nagoro district of 
Marwar, there dwelt a warrior of the Khee- 
chee tribe, named Jiddra, who often plun- 
dered even to the gates of Poogul, slaying 
many of the Jytung Bhattis. Doosaj pre- 
pared a kajfila (‘caravan,) under pretence of 
making a pilgrimage to the Ganges, invaded 
unawares the Kheechee chief’s territory, and 
slew him, with nine bundred of his men. 

Doosaj, with his three brothers, went to 
the land of Kher, where dwelt Pertap Sing, 
chief of the Gohilotes,t whose daughters 


—oeatemnge 


The Pahoos issued from 
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* This was one of the points touched at in Mr, Elphin- 
stone’s journey. 

+ The chief of the Gvhilotes is now settled at the 
Bhaonuggur at the estuary of the Myhie; where I 
visited him in 1823. The migration of the family from 
Kherdhur occurred about a century after that period, 


they espoused. “In the land of Kher, the 
Jadoon showered gold, enriching it. In the 
dagja (dower) with his daughter, the Gohilote 
gave fifteen Dewa-darries, or ‘ virgin lamp- 
holders.’ Soon after, the Baloches made an 
inroad into the territory of Khadal; a battle 
ensued, in which five hundred were killed, 
and the rest fled beyond the river. | 
died, and was succeeded by 
Doosaj, in the month of Asar, S. 1100. 
Hamir, prince of the Sodas,* made an 
incursion in his territories, which he plun- 
dered. Doosaj, having unavailingly remon- 
strated, reminding him of ancient ties, he 
marched into Dhat, and gained a victory. 
Doosaj) had two sons, Jesul and Begjiraj, 
and in his old age a third son, by a Ranawut 
princess of the house of Mewar, called 
Lanja Beejirae, who, when Doosaj died, was 
placed on the throne by the nobles and civil 
officers of the state. Previous to his eleva- 
tion, he had espoused a daughter of Sidraj 
Jey Sing, Solanki. the nuptial 
ceremonies, as tho mother of the bride was 
marking the forehead of the bridegroom with 
the tiluk or ‘inauguration mark, she ex- 
claimed, “My son, do thou become the portal 
of the north—the barrier between us and the 


king, whose power is becoming strong.”f 


Bachera 


During 


according to the documents in the Rao’s family. And we 
have only to look at the opening of the Annals of Marwar 
to sec that form its colonization by the Rahtores, the Gohil 
community of Kherdhur was finally extinguished. To 
the general historian these minute facts may be unim- 
portant, but they cease to bo so when thcy prove the 
character of these annals for fidelity. 

*Tf this is the |Hamira alluded to in the Aunals of 
Bikaner, in whose time the Caggar river ceased to flow in 
these lands, we have another date assigned to a fact of 
great physical importance. 

¢ Here we have another synchronism. In the Komarpul 
Charttra, or history of the kings ef Anhulwarra Puttun, 
the reign of Sidraj was from §, 1160 to S, 1201, ora. D. 
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By the princess of Puttun he had a son, who 
was named Bhojdeo, and who, by the death 
of his father when he attained the age of 
twenty-five, became lord of Lodorva. The 
other sons of Doosaj were at this time ad- 
vanced in manhood, Jesul being thirty-five, 
and Beejiraj thirty-two years of age. 

Some years before the death of Doosa), 
Raedhuwal Puar, son (or descendant) of 
Udyadit of Dhar, had three daughters, one of 
whom he betrothed to Jeipal (Ajipal) Solanki, 
son of Sidraj ;* another to Becjiraj Bhatti, 
and the third to the Rana of Cheetore. The 


neal a. 








ed 094 to 1145; the point of time intermediate betwoen 
the invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni and the final 
conguest of India by Shabudin, during which there 
were many irruptions into India by the lieutenants 
of the monarch of Ghizni, There wasin the reign of 
Musood, in A. H. 492 (A, 1D, 1098), four years after the 
accession of Sidraj; another in A. D, 1120, in’ the reign 
of Byram Shah, during which, according to Ferishta, 
the Ghaznevide gencral, Balin, rebelled and assailed 
the Hindu Rajas from Nagore, were he established him- 
self. In all probability this is the event alluded to by the 
queen of Puttun, when she nominated the Bhatti prince 
as her champion, 

* The mention of theso simultancous intermarriages in 
three of the principal Rajpoot monarchies of that day, 
viz. Dhar, Puttun, and Cheetore, is important, not only 
as establishing fresh synchronisms, but as disclosing the 
intercourse between the Bhattis and the moro ancient 
princely families of India. Udyadit Pramar has been 
established beyond cavil (see Trans. R, A. 8S. vol. i. p, 
223), and that of Sidraj, likewisc, whose son and 
successor, Ajipal, had Lut a short reign when he was 
deposed by Komarpal, whose date is also found from 
inscription. It is asingular fact, that all the Rajpoot 
dynasties of these regions were established about the 
same epoch. viz, Tuttun by the Churas, Cheetore by the 
«ehlotes, Delhi, refounded by tho Tuars and the Bhatti 

principality by the descendant of Salbahan. This was 
in the middle of the eighth century of Vicramaditya, 
when the older Hindu governments were broksn up. 
The admission of the Bhatti to intermarry with their 
families proves one of two facts : either that they were 
considered Rajpoots. notwithstanding their being 
inhabitants of the regions beyond the Indus; or, that 
the families mentioned, with which they intermarried, 
were Indo-Scythic like themselves, 





Bhatti prince left Lodorva for Dhar at the 
head of seven hundred horse, and arrived at 
the same time with the Seesoda and Solanki 
princes. On his return to Lodorva, he erect- 
ed a temple to Sheslinga, close to which he 
made a lake. By the Puar princess he had 
a son named Rahir, who had twosons, Netsi 
and Keksi. 

Bhojdeo had not long occupied the gadi of 
Lodorva, when his uncle Jesul conspired 
against him ; but being always surrounded 
by a guard of five hundred Solanki 
Rajpoots, his person was unassailable. At 
this time, the prince of Puttun was often 
engaged with the king’s troops from Tatha. 
Jesul, in pursuance of his plan, determined 
to coalesce with the king, and cause an attack 
on Puttun (Anhulwarra), by which alone he 
could hope for the departure of the Solanki 
body-guard. Jesul, with his chief kin, escorted 
by two hundred horse marched to the ‘Pun- 
jnoud, where he saw the king of Ghor, who 
had just overcome the king of Tatha,* and 
placed his own garrison there, and he accom- 
panied him to Arore, the ‘ancient capital of 
Sind. There he unfolded his views,and having 
sworn allegiance to the king he obtained a 
force to dispossess his nephew of his territory. 


Samet tet eer: a a tt Re A Lan 4 


* At every step wesee, however meagre may be the 
outline, the correctness of this historical sketch. It was, 
according to Ferishta, in A. H. 555 (A.D. 1159, or S. 
1215), that the prince of Ghor conquered Ghizni, and 
immediately after overran Mooltan and Sindh (see 
Briggs, vol. i. p. 157); aud doubtless it was on this 
occasion that the Bhatti prince swore allegiance to 
Shahudin, and obtained the force which drove his nephew 
form Lodorva, which being sacked by his auxiliaries, he 
founded Jessulmer in S, 1212. The three years’ discre- 
paucy between the Mahomedan and Hindu dates is of 
little consequence: but even this could be remedied, 
when we recollect that the Samvat, according to Mr. 
Colebrooke, is liable to a variation of ten years. 
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Lodorva was encompassed, and Bhojdeo slain 
in its defence. In two days the inhabitants 
were to carry off their effects, and on the 
third the troops of Ghor were permitted 
the license of plunder. Lodorva was sacked, 
and Kureem Khan departed for Bekher with 
the spoils. 

Jesul thus obtained the gadi of Lodorva ; 
but it being open to invasion, he sought a spot 
better adapted for defence, and he found one 
only five coss (ten miles) from Lodorva. 
Upon the summit of a rocky ridge, he dis- 
covered a Brahmin, whose solitary her- 
mitage adjoined the fountain of Brimair. 
Having paid homage, and disclosed the 
purport of his visit, the recluse related the 
history of the triple-peaked hill, which over- 
looked his hermitage. He said, that in the 
Treta, or ‘silver age,’ a celebrated ascetic 
called Kak, or Kaga, resided at this fountain, 
after whom the rivulet which issued thence 
had its name of Kaga; that the Pandu 
Arjoon, with Heri Crishna, came there to 
attend a great sacrifice, on which "occasion 
Crishna foretold that, in some distant age, a 
descendant of his should erect a town on the 
margin of that rivulet, and should raise a 
castle on Tricute, the triple-peaked mount.* 
While Crishna thus prophesied, it was 
observed to him by Arjoon that the water 
was bad, when Crishna smote the rock with 
his chakre (discus), whereupon a sweet spring 
bubbled up, and on its margin were ins- 





¥Ifthere were no better support for the assumed 
descent of the Bhatti founder of Jessulmer from the 
yadus of the Bharat, than this prophecy, we should be 
eonfirmed in our suspicion that they are a colony of the 
Yuti, and that the Brahmins took advantage of the 
nominal resemblance to incorporate them in the Chatees 
Rajeula, or thirty-six royal race, / 
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cribed the porphetic stanzas which the hermit 
Eesul now pointed out to the Bhatti prince, 
who read as follows: 

1. 

* Oh prince of Jidoo-vansa! come into this 
land, and on this mountain’s top erect a 
triangular castle. 

2. 

“ Lodorva is destroyed, but only five coss 
therefrom is Jesanoh,a site of twice its 
strength. 

3. 

“ Prince whose name is Jesul, who will 
be of Yadu race, abandon Lodorpoora; here 
erect thy dwelling.” 

The hermit Eesul alone knew the existence 
of the fountain on whose margin these lines 
were engraved. All that he stipulated for 
himself was, that the fields to the westward 
of the castle should regain his name, “the 
fields of Eesul.” He foretold that the 
intended castle should twice and a half times 
be sacked; that rivers of blood would flow, 
and that for a time all would be lost to his 
descendants. 

on Rubwar, ‘the day of the sun,’(a favorite 
day forcommencing any grand undertaking 
with all these tribes ), the 12th of Sravan, 
the enlightened half of the moon, 8. 1212 
(A. D. 1156), the foundation of Jessulmer 
was laid, and soon the inhabitants, with all 
that was valuable, abandoned Lodorva,* and 
began to erect new habitations. Jesul had 
two sons, Kailun and Salbahan. He chose 


* Lodorva remains in ruins; a journey thither might 
afford subject-matter for the antiquary, and enable him 
to throw light upon the origin of the Bhatti tribe. 
It is ten miles N. W. of the present capital, 
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his chief ministers and advisers from the | of Khadal; but they suffered for their 
children of Sodil, of the Pahoo tribe, who | audacity, Jesul survived this event five years, 
became too powerful. Their old enemies, | when he died and was succeeded by his 
the Chunna Rajpoots, again invaded the lands | youngest son, Salbahan the IT. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


Priliminary observations.— The early history of the Bhattis not devoid of interest.— Traces of 
their ancient manners and religion.— The chronicle resumed.—Jesul survives the change of 
capital twelve years.— The heir Kailun banished.—Salbahan, his younger brother, succeeds, 
Expedition against the Cati or Cathi.—Their supposed origin.—Application from the 
Yadu prince of Badrinath for a prince to fill the vacant xadi.— During Salbahan’s absence, 
his son Beejil usurps the gadi.—Salbahan retires to Khadal, and falls in battle against the 
Baloches.— Beejil commits suicide—Kailun retalled and placed on the gadi.—His issue 
form clans.—Khizzur Khan Baloch again invades Khadal.—Kailun attacks him, and 
avenges his father’s death.— Death of Kailun.—Succeeded by Chachik Deo.—He expels the 
Chunna Rajpoots.— Defeats the Sodas of Amerkote.— The Rahtores lately arrived in the 
desert become trouMesome —Important synchronisms.— Death of Chachick.—He is succeded 
by his grandson Kurrun, to the prejudice of the elder, Jaetsi, who leaves Jessulmer,— Re- 
dresses the wrongs of a Baraha Rajpoot.—Kurrun dies.—Succeded by Lakhur Sen.—His 
imbecile character.—Replaced by his son Poonpal, who is dethroned and banished.—His 
grandson, aning—deo, establishes himself at Marote and Poogul. On the deposal of 
Poonpal, Jaetsi is recalled and placed on gadi.—Ile affords a refuge to the Purihar prince 
of Mundore, when attacked by Alla-o-din.—The sons of Jaetsi carry off the imperial 
tribute of Latha and Mooltan.—The king determines to invade Jessulmer.—Jaetst and 
his sons prepare for the storm.—Jessulmer invested.—First assault repulsed.— The Bhattis 
heep an army inthe field.—Rawul Jactsi dies. The siege continues.— Singular Jriend- 
ship between his son Ruttun and one of the besieging generals.— Moolraj succeeds. General 
assault.—-Again defeated. — Garrison reduced to great extremity.— Council of war.— Deter- 
mination to perform the saka.— Generous conduct of the Mahomedan friend of Ruttun to 
his sons.—Final Assault.—Rawul Moolraj and Ruttun and their chief kin fall in battle. 
Jessulmer taken, dismantled, and abandoned. 


Havine thus epitomized the Bhatti annals, {| A.D. 1156,we shall continue the sketch to the 
from the expulsion of the tribe from the | present day, nearly in the language of the 
Punjab, and the establishment of Tunnote in | chronicle, adding explanatory notes as we 
the Indian, desert, in A.D. 731, to the foun- | proceed. | 
dation of the existing capital, J essulmer, in The interval between the erection of the 
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castle of Tunnote and the present time is 





exactly eleven hundred years; during which 
the historical narrative, whatever may be 
its value, is at least continuous, and the 
events recorded are corroborated, even in 
the darkest period, by numerous synchron- 
isms in the annals of the other states; and 
viewed synoptically, it presents matter of 
deep interest to the explorer to Indian 
history. The period of four hundred and 
twenty-five years, embraced in the preceding 
chapter, is full of incidents. It is a record of 
a people who once deemed their consequence 
and their fame imperishable. And even were 
it less diversified by anecdotes descriptive of 
manners, it would still possess claims to 
interest as a simple relation of the gradual 
peopling of a great portion of the Indian 
desert. We see tribes and cities disappear- 
ing; new races and new capitals taking their 
place; and although not a syllable 1s written 
which bears directly upon religion, we can 
see, incidentally, the analogy of these Indo- 
Scythic, Zabulisthan and 
Salbahana, with the Hindu, confirming what 
Menu says, that the Sacas, Yavanas, Pehlavis, 
and the Khasas* of Central Asia, were all 
Chettris or Rajpoots. 
with the chronicle. 


tribes, from 


We now proceed 


Jesul, the founder of Jessulmer, survived 
the change of capital only twelve years. His 
elder son, Kailun, having given displeasure 
to the Pahoo minister, was expelled, and his 
younger brother placed upon the gadi. 

Salbahan, a name of celebrity in the annals, 





* There is a race in the desert, now Mahomedan, and 
called Khossas. Elphinstone mentions the Khasa- Khel. 
‘the region of the Khasas,’ the Casia 


Khasgar is 
Regia of Ptolemy. 








at 
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renewed in the son of J esul, succeeded in 
S. 1224 (A. D.1168), His first expedition 
was against the Catti or Cathi tribe, who, 
under their leader, Jugbhan dwelt between 
the city of Jhalore and the Aravuli.* 
The Cathi Rao was killed, and his horses 
The 
fame of this exploit exalted the reputation of 
Salbahan. Ile had three sons, Beejir, Banar, 
and Hasso. 





and camels were carried to J essulmer. 


In the mountains of Bhadrinath,there was 
a state, whose princes were of the Jadoon 
(Yadu) race, descended from the first Sal- 
bahan at the period of the expulsion from 
Gujni.t At this time, the prince of this 


state dying without issue, a deputation came 





vd 





ar Srmsinitanes enemies, 





* We can scareely refusc our assent to the belief, 
that the Cathi, or Catti tribe, here mentioned, is the 
remnant of the nation which so manfully opposed 
Alexander. It was then located about Mooltan, at this 
period oceupied by the Langas. The colony attacked 
by the Bhatti was near the Aravull, in all probability 
apredatory band from the region they peopled and 
gave their namc to, Cattlawar, in the Saurashtra 
peninsula, . 

+ Mr. Elphinstone enumerates the Jadoon as a sub- 
division of the Eusofzyes, one of the great Afghau 
tribes, who were originally located about Cabul and 
Ghizni. I could not resist surmising the probability 
of the term Jadoon, applied to a subdivision of the 
Afchan race, originating from the Hindu-Sceythie 
Jadoon, or Yadu; whence the boasted descent of the 
Afghans from Saul king of the Jews (Yuhudis). The 
customs of the Afghans would support this hypothesis : 
‘The Afghans (says the Emperor Baber, page 159), 
when reduced to extremities in war, come into the 
presence of the cnemy with grass between their 
teeth, being as much as to say, ‘I am your ox.’” This 
custom is entirely Rajpoot, and ever recurring in inscrip- 
tions recording victorics. They have their bards or 
poets in like manner, of whom Mr. Elphinstone gives 
an interesting account. In features, also, they resem- 
ble the Northern Rajpoots, who have generally aquiline 
noses, or, a8 Mr. Elphinstone expresses it, in the ac- 
count of his journey through the desert, “ Jewish 
features ;” though this might tempt one to adopt the 
converse of my deduction, and say, that these Yadu« 
of Gujni were, with the Afghans, also of Yahudi origin: 
from the lost tribes of Israel, 
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to Jeseulmer to obtain a prince to fill the 
vacant gadi. Hasso was accordingly sent 
but died justas he arrived. His wife, who 
was pregnant, was taken with the pains of 
labour on the journey, and was delivered of 
a son under the shade of a: palas tree, 
whence the child waa called Pelaseo, This 
infant succeeding, the ray (principality) was 
named after him Plaseoh.* 

Proposals of marriage came from Maunsi 
Deora of Sirohi. The Rawul left Jessulmer 
to the careof his eldest son Beejil. Soon 
after his the foster-brother 
(dhabhae) of the young prince propagated 
the report of the Rawul’s death in an en- 


departure, 


counter with a tiger, and promted Beejil to 
assume the dignity. Salbahan, on his return 
finding his seat usurped, and having in vain 
expostulated with his traitorous son, proceed- 
ed to Khadal, of which Deorawul ia tho 
capital, where he was slain, with three 
hundred of his followers, in repelling an irrup- 
tion of the Baloches. Beejil did not long 
enjoy the dignity: having in a fit of passion 
struck the dhabhae, the blow was returned, 
upon which, stung with shame and resent- 
ment, he stabbed himself with his dagger. 

Kailun, the elder brother of Salbahan, 
who was expelled by the Pahoos, was naw 
(A.D. 1200) recalled, and installed at the 
age of fifty. He had six sons, Chachick Deo, 
Palhan, Jeichund, Peetumsi, Petumohund, 
and Usrao. The second and third had nu- 
merous issue, who are styled Jaseir and 
Seehana Rajpoots. 

Khizzur Khan Baloch, with five thousand 








* Sce Mr. Elphinstone’s map for the position of the 
Jadopn branch of the Eusofzyes at the foot of the 
sewalik hills. 


men, at this time again crossed the Mehran 
(Indus), and invaded the land of Khadal, 
which was the second irruption since he slew 
Salbahan. Kailun marched agaimat him at 
the head of seven thousand Rajpoots, and 
after a sever engagement. slew the Baloch 
leader and fifteen hundred of his men. 
Kailun ruled nineteen years, 

Chachick Deo succeeded in S. 1275 (A.D. 
1219). Soon after his accession, he carried 
on War against the Chunna Rajpoots (now 
extinct), of whom he slew two thousand, 


capturing fourteen thousand cows, and 


compelling the tribe to take refuge with the 
Johyas. Soon after, the Rawul invaded 
the lands of Rana Urmai, prince of the 
Sodas, who, though taken by surprise, as- 
sembled four thousand horse: but was 
defeated, and forced to fly for shelter to the 
wallsof his capital, Amerkote. The Puar 
was glad to obtain the absence of his foe by 
the offer of his daughter in marriage.* 


“In this single passage we have revealed the tribe 
(gote), race (cula), capital and proper name, of the 
prince of Dhat, The Soda tribe, as before stated, is 
an important branch of the Pramara (Puar) race, and 
with the QOomras and Soomras gave dynasties to the 
valley of Sinde from the most remote period. The Soda, 
I have already observed, were probably the Sogdi of 
Alexander, occupying Upper Sinde when the Macedonian 
descended ythat stream. The Soomra dynasty is men- 
tioned by Ferishta from ancient authorities, but the 
Mahomedan historians knew nothing, and cared nothing, 
about Rajpoot tribes. It is from such documents as these 
scattered throughout the annals of these principalities, 
and fromthe ancient Hindu!epic poems, that I have 
concentrated the “Sketches of the Rajpoot Tribes,” 
introductory to the first volume, which, however slight 
they appear, cost more research than the rest of the book. 
I write thig note chiefly for the information of the 
patriarch of oriental lore on the Continent, the learned 
and ingenuous DeSacy. Ifthis Mentor ask, ‘‘ Where are 
now the Sodas?” I reply, the ex-prince of Amerkote, 
with whose ancestors Hemayoon took refuge,—in whose 
capital in the desert the great Akber was born, —and who 
could on the spur of the moment oppose four thousand 
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The Rahtores, recently established in the 
land of Kher, had become troublesome 
neighbours ; Chachick obtained the aid of 
the Soda troops to chastise them, and he 
proceeded to Jessole and Bhalotra, where 
they were established: but Chadoo and his 
son Theedo averted his wrath by giving him 
a daughter to wife.* 

Rawul Chachick ruled thirty-two years. 
He had only one son, Tej Rao, who died at 
the age of forty-two, from the small-pox, 
leaving two sons, Jaetsi and Kurrun. To 
the youngest the Rawul was much attached; 
and haviny convened the chiefs around his 
death-bed, he entreated they would accede 
to his last wish, that his youngest grandson 
might be his successor. 
elder 
brother, Jaetsi, abandoned his country, and 
took service with the Mahomedans in 
Guzerat. About this time, Mozuffer Khan, 
who occupied Nagore with five thousand 
horse, committed great outrages. ‘There was 
a Bhomia of tle Baraha tribe, named Bha- 
gaoti-dus, who resided fifteen coss from 
Nagore, and was master of one thousand 
five hundred horse. He had an only 


Kurrun having succeeded, his 


—— 


horse to invasioa, has only one single town, that of Chore, 
left tohim, The Rahtores, who, in the time of Urmsi 
Rana and Rawul Chachick, were hardly known in 
Marudes, have their flag waving on the battlements of 
the “immortal castle,” (amurcuta), and the Ameers of 
Sinde have incorporated the greater part of Dhat with 
their state of Hydrabad. 

*To those interested in the migration of these tribes, 
it must be gratifying to see these annals thus synchronic- 
ally corroborating each other. About two eenturies 
before this, in the region of Doosaj, when the Bhatti 
capital was at Lodorva, an attack was made on the land 
of Kher then occupied by the Gohilotes, who were, as 
related in the Annals of Marwar, dispossesd by the 
Rahtores. None but an inquirer into these annals of the 
desert tribes can conceive the satisfaction arising from 
such confirmations. 


KA 


daughter, who was demanded by the Khan, 
and being unwilling to comply, and unable 
to resist, he resolved to abandon the country. 
For this purpose he prepared carriages, in 
which he placed his family and chattels, and 
at night proceeded towards Jessulmer; but 
the Khan, gaining intelligence of his motions, 
intercepted the convoy. A battle ensued, in 
which four hundred of the 
killed, and his daughter and other females 


Barahas were 


were carried off. The afflicted Baraha con- 
tinued his route to Jessulmer, and related 
his distress to Rawul Kurrun, who imme- 
diately put himself at the head of his followers, 
attacked the Khan, whom he slew, with three 
thousand of his people, and re-inducted the 
Bhomia in his possessions. Kurrun ruled 
twenty-eight years, and was succeeded by his 
son, 

Lakhun Sen, in S. 1827 (A. D. 1271). He 
was sO great a simpleton, that when the 
jackals howled at night, being told that it 
was from being cold, he ordered quilted dress- 
ess(duglas) to be prepared for them. As the 
howling still continued, although he was 
assured his orders had been fulfilled, he 
commanded houses to be built for the animals 
in the royal preserves (rumna), many of 
which yetremain. Lakhun was the contem- 
porary of Kanirdeo Sonigurra, whose life 
was saved by his (Lakhun’s) wife’s knowledge 
ofomens. Lakhun was ruled by this Rani, 
who was of the Soda tribe. She invited her 
brethern from Amerkote; but the madman, 
her husband, put them to death, and threw 
their bodies over the walls. He was allow- 
ed to rule four years, and was then replaced 
by his son, 


Poonpal, This prince was of a temper so 
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violent that the nobles dethroned him, and 
recalled the exiled Jaetsi from Guzzerat. 
Poonpal had a residence assigned him in a 
He had a svn, 





remote quarter of the state. 
Lakumsi, who had a son called Rao Raning- 
deo, who by a stratagem pointed outa by 
Khurl* Rajpoot, took Marote from the 
Johyas, and Poogul from the Thories, thieves 
by profession, whose chiof, styled Rao, he 
made captive; and in Poogul he settled his 
family. Rao Raning had a son called 
Sadool, who alternatcly bathed in the sea of 
pleasure, and struggled in that of action: to 
their reatreat the father and son conveyed 
the spoils seized from all around them. 
Jactsi obtained the gadi in 8. 1332 (A.D. 
1276). He had two sons, Moolraj and 
Ruttunsi. 
poused the daughter of the Sonigurra chief 
of Jhalore. Mahomed [Khooni] Padsha in- 
vaded the dominions of Rana Roopsi, the 


Deoraj, the son of Moolraj, es- 


Purihar prince of Mundore,f who, when de- 
feated, fled with his twelve daughters, and 
found refuge with the Rawul, who gave him 
Baroo as a residence. 

Deoraj, by his Sonigurra wife, had three 
This 
Hamir was a mighty warrior, who attacked 


sons, Janghan, Sirwun, and Hamir. 


Kompoh Sen of Mehwo, and plundered his 
He had issue three sons, Jaito, Loon- 
At this period, Ghori 
Alla-oo-din commenced the war against the 
The tribute of Tatha and 
Mooltan, consisting of fifteen hundred horses 
and fifteen hundred mules laiden with trea- 


lands. 
kurn, and Mairoo. 


castles of India. 


* This tribe is anknown to Central India, 

+ The title, tribe, and capitalof this race, shew that 
the Bhattis were intimately connected with the neighbour- 
ing states, 
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sure and valuables, was at Bekher in progress 
to the king at Delhi. The sons of Jaetsi 
determined to lay an ambush and capture 
the tribute. 
with 
hundred camels, they set out on their expe- 
dition, and on the banks of the 


Disguised as grain-merchants, 
seven thousand horse and twelve 


Punjnud 
found the convoy, escorted by four hundred 
Mogul and the like number of Pathan horse. 
The Bhattis encamped near the convoy; and 
in the night they rose upon and slew the 
escort, carrying the treasure to Jessulmer. 
The survivors carried the news to the king, 
who prepared to punish this insult. When 
tidings reached Rawul Jaetsi that the king 
was encamped on the Aftasagur at Ajmer, he 
He laid in 
immense stores of grain, and deposited all 
round the ramparts of the fort large round 
stones to hurl on the besiegers. All the 
aged, tho infirm, and his female grand- 


prepared Jessulmer for defence. 


children, were removed into the interior of 
the desert, while the country around the ca- 
pital.for many miles was laid waste, and the 
tow vie desolate. The Rawul, with his 
two elu’mrons and five thousand warriors, 
remained inside for the defence of the castle, 
while Deoraj and Hamir formed an army to 
act against the enemy from without. The 
sultan in person remained at Ajmer, and sent 
forward an immense force of Khorasanis and 
Koreishes, cased in steel armour, “who rolled 
on like the clouds in Bhadoon.” The fifty- 
six bastions were manned, and three thou- 
sand seven hundred heroes distributed © 
amongst them for their defence, while two 
thousand remained in reserve to succour the 
points attacked. During the first week 
that the besiegers formed their entrench- 
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ments, seven. thousand Moosulmans were 
slain, and Meer Mohabet and Alli Khan re- 
mained on the field of battle. Fur two 
years the invaders were confined to their 
camp by Deoraj and Hamir, who kept the 
field, after cutting off their supplies, which 
came from Mundore, while the garrison was 
abundantly rurnished from Khadal, Barmair, 
and Dhat. Eight years* had the siege lasted 
when Rawul Jaetsi died, and his body was 
burnt inside the fort- 

During this lengthened siege, Ruttunsi had 
formed a friendship with the Nawab Ma- 
boob Khan, 


meetings under a khaijra-tree, between the 


and they had daily friendly 


advanced posts, each attended by afew 
followers. They played at chess together, 
and interchanged expressions of mutual es- 
teem. But when duty called them to oppose 
each other in arms, the whole world was 
enamoured with their heroic courtesy. Jaetsi 
had ruled eighteen years when he died. 
Moolraj IIL, in 8.1350 (A. D. 1294), 
ascended the gadi surrounded by foes. On 
this occasion, the customary rejoicings on 
installation took place, at the moment when 
the two friends, Ruttunsi and Maboob Khan, 
had met, as usual, under the khaijra tree. 
The cause of rejoicing being explained to 
the Nawab, he observed that the Sooltan 
had heard of, and was offended with, these 
meetings, to which he attributed the pro- 
tracted defence of the castle, and acquainted 
Ruttunsi that next day a general assault 
was commanded, which he should lead in 





“This can mean nothing more than that desultory 
attacks were carried on against the Bhatti capital. It is 


certain that Alla never carried his arms in persons against 
Jesgulmer, 


person. The attack took place; it was 
fierce, but the defence was obstinate, and 
the assailants were beaten back with the loss 
of nine thousand men. But the foe obtained 
reinforcements, and towards the conclusion 
of the year, the garrison was reduced to the 
greatest privations, and the blockade being 
perfect, Moolraj assembled his kinsmen and 
thus addressed them: ‘* For so many years 
we have defended our dwellings; but our 
supplies are expended, and there is no 
What is to be done?” 
The chiefs, Schir and Bikumsi, replied, “a 
saka must take place; we must sacrifice 
ourselves :” but that same day the royal 
army, unaware of the distress of the besieged, 
retreated. 

The friend of Ruttunsi had a younger 
brother, who, on the retreat of the royal 
forces, was carried inside the fort, when 
seeing the real state of things, he escaped 
and conveyed intelligence of it, upon which 
the siege was renewed. Moolraj reproached 
his brother as the cause of this evil, and 
asked what was fit to be done ? to which 
Ruttunsi replied, “there is but one path 
open ; to immolate the females, to destroy 
by fire and water whatever is destructible, 
and to burry what is not ; then open wide 
the gates, and sword in hand rush upon the 
foe, and thus attain swerga.”” The chiefs 
were assembled ; 


passage for more. 


all were unanimous to 
make Jesa-nuggur resplendent by their deeds, 
and preserve the honour of the Jadoo race. 
Moolraj thus replied : “ you are of a warlike 
race, and strong are your arms in the cause 
of your prince ; what heroes excel you, who 
thus tread in the Chetrie’s path? In battle, 
not even the clephant could stand before you. 
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For the maintenance of my honour the sword 
ia in your hands ; let Jessulmer be illumined 
by its blows upon the foe.” Having thus 
inspired the chiefs and men, Moolraj and 
Ruttun repaired to the palace of their queens. 
They told them to take the sohag,* and 
prepare to meet in heaven, while they gave 
up their lives in defence of their honour and 
their faith. Smiling, the Soda Rani, replied, 
‘‘this night we shall prepare, and by the 
morning’s light we shall be inhabitants of 
and thus it was with the 
The night was 


swerga” (heaven) ; 
chiefs and all their wives. 
passed together for the last time in prepara- 
tion for the awful morn. It came; ablutions 
and prayers were finished, and at the J?aj- 
dwarat were convened bala, prude, and bridu.t 
They bade a last farewell to all their kin ; 
the johur commenced, and twenty-four 
thousand females, from infancy to old age, 
surrendered their lives, some by the sword, 
Blood flowed 
in torrents, while the smoke of the pyre 
ascended to the heavens: 


to die, every valuable was consumed with 


othersin the volcano of fire. 
not one feared 
them, not the worth of straw was preserved 


for the foe. 
looked upon the spectacle with horror. 


This work done, the brothers 
Life 
was now a burthen, and they prepared to 
quit it. They purified themselves with water, 
paid adoration to the divinity, madejcifts to 
the poor, placed a branch of the toolsi§ in 
their casques, the saltgram§ round their neck; 





* Sohagun, one who becomes sati previous to her lord's 
death. Dohagun, who follows him after death, 

} Literally, ‘the royal gate ;’ an allusion to the female 
apartments, or Raj-loca. 

+ Bala, is under sixteen ; prude, middle-aged ; bridu, 
when forty. 

§ The funeral qualities of the toolsi plant, and the 


and having cased themselves in armour and 
put on the saffron robe, they bound the mort 
(crown) around their heads, and embraced 
each other for the last time. Thus they 
awaited the hour of battle. Three thousand 
eight hundred warriors, with faces red with 
wrath, prepared to die with their chiefs. 
Ruttunsi had two 
Kanur, the eldest only twelve years of age. 
He wished to save them from the impending 


sons, named Garsi and 


havoc, and applied to his courteous foeman. 
The Mooslem chief swore he would protect 
them, and sent two confidential servants to 
receive the trust ; to whom, bidding them a 
last farewell, their father consigned them. 
When they reached the royal camp they 
were kindly welcomed by Nawab, who, 
putting his hand upon their heads, soothed 
them, and appointed two Brahmins to guard, 
feed, and instruct them. 

On the morrow, the army of the Sooltan 
advanced to the assault. 
thrown wide, and the fight began. 


The gates were 
Ruttun 
was lost on the sea of of battle; but one hun- 
dred and twenty Meers fell before his sword 
ere he lay in the field. Moolraj plied his lance 
on the bodies of the barbarians: the field swam 
in blood. The unclean spirits were gorged 
with slaughter: but at length the Jidoon 
chief fell, with seven hundred of the choice 
of his kin. With his death the battle closed; 
the victors ascended the castle, and Maboob 
Khan caused the bodies of the brothers to bé 





emblematic saligram, or stone found in the Gunduc river, 
have been often described. 

* On two occasions the Rajpoot chieftain wears the 
mor, or ‘ coronet ;’ on his marriage, and when going to 
die in battle ; symbolic of his nuptials with the ne 
or ‘ fair of heaven.’ 
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carried from the field and burned. The sake | and at length blocked up the gateways, and 
took place in 8.1351, or A.D. 1295. Deoraj, | dismantled and abandoned the place, which 
who commanded the force in the field, was | remained long deserted, for the Bhattis had 
carried off by a fever. The royal garrison | neither means torepair the kangras (battle- 
kept possession of the castle during two years, | ments), nor men to defend them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Rahtores of Mehwo settle amidst the ruins of Jessulmer.—Driven out by the Bhatti chief- 
tain Doodoo, who is elected Rawul.—He carries off the stud of Feeroz Shah.—Second 
storm and saka of Jessulmer.—Doodoo slain.—Moghul invasion of India.—The Bhatti 
princes obtain their liberty.— Rawul Grursi re-establishes Jessulmer.—Kehur, son of Deora). 
Disclosure of his destiny by a prodigy.—Is adopted by the wife of Rawul Gursi, who is 
assassinated by the tribe of Jesur.—Kehur proclaimed.—Beemlade becomes satt.—The 
succession entailed on the sons of Hamir.—Matrimonial overture to Jaita from Mewar,.— 
Engagement broken off.— The brothers slain.— Penttential act of Rao Raning.— Offspring of 
Kehur,—Soma the elder departs with his bussio and settles at Giraup.—Sons of Rao Raning 
become Mooslems to avenge their father’s death.—Consequent forfeiture of their inheritance. 
They mix with the Abhoria Bhattis.—Kailun, the third son of Kehur, settles in the Jorfeited 
lands.— Drives the Dahyas from Khadal.—Kailun erects the fortress of Kerroh on the 
Behah or Gara.— Assailed by the Johyas and Langas under Ameer Khan Korat, who is 
defeated. —Subdues the Chahils and Mohils.— Extends his authority to the Punjnud.—Rao 
Kailun marries into the Samma family. Account of the Samma race-—He seizes on the 
Samia dominions.—Makes the river Indus his boundary. Kailun dies,—Succeeded by 
Chachik.—Makes Marote his head-quariers—League headed by the chief of Mooltan against 
Chachik, who invades that territory, and returns with a rich booty to Marote.—A second vic- 
tory.— Leaves a garrison in the Punjab.— Defeats Maipal, chief of the Doondis.— Asini, or 
Aswini-Kote.—Its supposed position.— Anecdote.—Keud with Satilmer.—Its consequences. 
Alliance with Hybut Khan,—Ra0 Chachik invades Peeleebunga.—The Khokurs or Ghikers 
described.— The Langas drive his garrison from Dhooniapoor.—Rao Chachik falls sick. 
Challenges the prince of AMooltan.— Reaches Dhooniapoor.— Rites preparatory to the combat. 
Worship of the sword.— Chachik ts slain with all his bands.—Koombho, hitherto insane, 
avenges his father's feud.— Birsil re-establishes Dhoontapoor.— Repairs to Kerore.— Assailed 
by the Langas and Baloches.—Defeate them.—Chroniele of Jessulmer resumed.—Rawul 
Bersi -meets Rao Birsil on his return from his expedition in the Punjab.— Conquest of 
Movltan by Baber — Probable conversion of the Bhattis of the Punjab.—Rawul Bersi, Jait, 
Noonkurn, Bheem, Munohur-das, and Subbul Sing, sia generations. 


Some years subsequent to this disastrous | hundred carts of provisions. On hearing this 


event in the Bhatti annals, Jugmal, son of 
Maloji Rahtore, chief of Mehwo, attempted a 
settlement amidst the ruins of Jessulmer, and 
brought thither a large force, with seven 


the Bhatti chiefs, Duodo and Tiluksi,the sons 
of Jesir, assembled their kinsmen, surprised 
the Rahtores, drove them from the castle, 
and captured the supplies. Doodo, for this 
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exploit, was elected Rawul, and commenced 
the repairs of Jessulmer. He had five sons. 
Tiluksi, his brother, was renowned for his ex- 
ploits. He despoiled the Baloch, the Man- 
guleo, the Mehwo, and the Deoras and Soni- 
gurras of Aboo and Jhalore felt his power. 
He even extonded his raids to Ajmer, and 
carried off the stud of Feeroz Shah from the 
Anasagur (lake), where they were accus- 
tomed to be watered. This indignity pro- 
voked anvther attack upon Jessulmer, atten- 
ded with the same disastrous results. Again 
the saka was performed, in which sixteen 
thousand females* were destroyed; and 
Doodoo, with Tiluksi and seventeen hundred 
of the clan, fell in battle, after he had occu- 
pied the gadi ten years, 

On the death of Rawul Doodoo, in S. 
1362(A. D. 1306), the young princes, Gursi 
and Kanur, by the death of their patron 
Maboob, were left to the protection of 
his sons, Zoolficar and Gazi Khan. Kanur 
went privately to Jessulmer, and Gursi 
cbtained leave to proceed westward to the 
Mehwo tract, where he married Bimaladevi 
a widow, sister to the Rahtore, who had been 
betorthed{ to the Deora. 


in these nuptials, he was visited by his rela- 


While engaged 


tion Soningdeo, a man of gigantic strength, 
who agreed to accompany him on his return 
to Dehli. The king made trial of his force, 


by giving him to string an iron bow sent by 
the king of Khorasan, which the nervous 
Bhatti not only bent but broke. The inva- 


* The Kajpoots, by their exterminating sakag, facilitat- 
ed the views of the Mahomedans. In every state we read 
of these horrors. 

+ The mere act of being betrothed disqualifies from a 
second marriage; the affianced becomes a raud (widow), 


though a komari (maid). 


sion of Dehli by Timoor Shah* having 
occurred at this time, the service of Gursi 
were so conspicuous that he obtained a 
grant of his hereditary dominions, with per- 
mission to re-establish Jessulmer. With his 
own kindred, and the aid of the vassals of 
his friend Jugmal of Mehwo, he soon restored 
order, and had an efficient force at command. 
Hamir and his clansmen gave their allegiance 
to Gursi, but the sons of Jesir were head- 
strong. 

Deoraj, who married the daughter of Roopra, 
Rana of Mundore, who had a son named 
Kehur, who, when Jessulmer was about 
to be invested by the troops of the Sooltan, 
was conveyed to Mundore with his mother. 
When only twelve years of age, he used to 
accompany the cowherds of the old Rao’s 
kine, and his favourite amusement was _pen- 
ning up the calves with twigsof the ak, to 
imitate the picketting of horses. One day, 
tired of this occupation, young Kehur fell 
asleep upon the hole of a serpent, and the 
reptile issuing therefrom, arose and spread 


A Charun 


(bard, or genealogist), passing that way, 


its hood over him as he slept. 


reported the fact and its import immediately 
to the Rana, who, proceeding to the spot, 


* Even these anachronisms are proofs of the fidelity of 
these Annals. Ignorant native scribes, aware Lut of one 
great Moghul invasion, consider the invader to be 
T'imoor ; but there were numerous Moghul invasions du- 
ring the reign of Alla-oo-din. In all probability, that for 
which the services of the Bhatti prince obtained him the 
restoration of his dominions was that of Eibak Khan, 
general of the King of Transoxiana, who invaded India in 
A.H, 705 (A.D. 1305), and was so signally defeatsad, that 
only three thousand out of fifty-seven thousand horse es- 
caped the sword, and these were made prisoners and trod 
to death by elephants, when pillars of skulls were erected 
to commemorate the victory,—See Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. 
i, page 364, 
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found it washis own grandson whom fate 
had thus pointed out for sovereignty. Gursi, 
having no offspring by Bimaladevi, proposed 
to her to adopta son. All the Bhatti youth 
were assembled, but none equalled Kehur, 
who was chosen. But the sons of Jesir 
were displeased, and conspired to obtain 
the gadi. Atthis time, Rawul Gursi was 
in the daily habit of visiting a tank, 
which he was excavating, and they seized 
an occasion to assassinate him ; where- 
upon, in order to defeat their design, 
Kimaladevi immediately had Kehur pro- 
claimed. The widowed queon of Gurei, with 
the view of securing the completion of an 
object which her lord had much at heart, 
namely, finishing the lake Gursi-sirr, as well 
as to ensure protection to her adopted son 
Kehur, determined to protract the period of 
self-immolation ; but when six months had 
elapsed, and both these objects were attained, 
she finished her days on the pyre. Bimala- 
devi named the children of Hamir as the 
adopted sons and succassors of Kehur. These 
sons were Jaita and Loonkurn. 

The coco-nut was sent by Koombho, Rana 
of Cheetore, to Jaita. The Bhatti prince 
marched for Mewar, when within 
twelve coas of the Aravali hills, was joined 
by the famous Sankala Meeraj, chief of Sal- 
banny. Next morning, when about to 
resume the march, a partridge began to call 
from the right: a bad omen, which was inter- 
preted by the brother-in-law of the Sankala, 
deeply versed in the science of the Sookuni 
and the language of birds.* Jaita drew the 
rein of his horse, and to avert the evil, halted 


ee 


and 


tranglation of the chronicle, 


* It is scarcely necessary to repeat that this is a free 


that day. Meanwhile, the partridge was 
caught and found to be blind of an eye, and 
its ovary quite filled. The next morning, as 
soon as they had taken horse, a tigress began 
to roar, and the Sookuni chieftain was again 
called upon to expound the oinen. He replied 
that the secrets of great houses should not be 
divulged, but he desired them to despatch a 
youth,diseuised as a female Nae (barbar class), 
to Komulmer, who there would learn the 
cause. The youth gained admission to ‘the 
ruby of Mewar, (Lala Mewari), who was 
anointing for the nuptials. He saw things 
were not right, and returning made his report; 
upon hearing which, the Bhatti prince 
married Marrud, the daughter of the Sankla 
chief. The Rana was indignant at this insult, 
but a sense of shame prevented his resenting 
it; and instcad of proclaiming the slight, he 
offered his daughter's hand to the famous 
Kheechee prince, Achildas of Gagrown, and 
it was accepted.* Jaita met his death, to- 
gether with his brother Loonkurn, and _ his 
brother-in-law,in an attempt te surprise Poo- 
gul: he fell with a hundred and twenty fol- 
lowers. When the old Rao, Raningdeo, dis- 
covered against whom he had thus success- 
fully defended himself, he clad himself in 
black garments, and in atonement performed 
pilgrimage to all the shrines in India.f On 





* The Kheechee prince, we may suppose, had no follow- 
er skilled in omens—they lived very happily, as appears 
by the Kheechee chronicle, and she bore him ason, who 
was driven from Gagrown. The scandal propagated 
against the ‘ruby of Mewar’ was no doubt a ruse of the 
Sankla chief, as the conclusion shews. However small the 
intrinsic worth of these anecdotes, they afford links of 
synchronisms, which constitute the value of the annals of 
all these states. 

¢ Sadoo was the son and heir of Raningdeo, and it was 
from this portion of the Bhatti annals I extracted that 
singular story, related at page 627, Vol, I., to illustrate 
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his return, he was forgiven and condoled with 
by Kehur. 

Kehur had eight sons: 
had a numerous offspring, called the Soma- 
Bhattis ; 2d. Lukmun; 3d. Kailun, who for- 
cibly seized Beekumpoor, the appanage of 
his elder brother Soma, who departed with 
all his bussie,* and settled at Giraup; 4th. 
Kilkurn; 5th. Satul, who gave his name to 
an ancient town, and called it Satulmer. The 
names of the rest were Beejo, Tunno, and 


1st. Somaji,who 


Tejsi. 

When the sons of Raningdeo became con- 
verts to Islam, in order to avenge their father’s 
feud with the Rahtore prince of Nagore, they 
forfeited their inheritance of Poogul and 
Marote, and thenceforward mixed with the 
Abhoria Bhattie, and their descendants are 
termed Momun Bhutti. On this event, Kailun, 
the third son of the Rawul, took possession 





the influence which the females of Rajpootana have on 
national manners. The date of this tragicalevent was 
S. 1462, according to the Bhatti annals; and Rana Mokul 
the cotemporary of Rawul Jait and Rao Raningdeo, was 
on the throne of Mewar from S, 1454 to8S. 1475. The 
annals of this state (p.219) notice the marriage of the 
‘Ruby’ to Dheruj, son of Achildas, but say nothing on 
the other point. A vague recollection of some matrimo- 
nial insult being offered evidently yet prevails, for when a 
marriage was contracted in A.D.1821,through the author’s 
intervention, between tnc Rana of Oodipoor’s daughter 
and the present Rawul Guj Sing of Jessulmer, it was 
given out that there was no memorial of any marriage- 
alliance between the two houses. After all, it may bea 
vain-glorious invention of the Bhatti annalist. 

* The term bussie has been explained in Vol. I. p. 134. 
The dussie is a slave in the mildest sense; one who in dis- 
tress sells his liberty. His master cuts the choti, or luck 
of hair, from the centre of the head, as a mark of bondage. 
' They are transferable, like cattle. This custom prevails 
more in the desert states than in central Rajwarra; there 
every great man has his dussie. Shiam Sing Champawut 
ef Pokurn had two hundred when he fled to Jeipoor, and 
they all fell with him fighting against the Mahratts. All 
eaates, Brahmins and Rajpoots, become bussies : they can 
redeem their liberty by purchase. 
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of the forfeited lands, and besides Beekum- 
poor, regained Deorawul, which had been 
conyuered by their ancient foes, the Dahya 
Rajpoots. 

Kailun built a fort on the Beyah, called, 
after his father, Kerroh, or Kerore, which 
again brought the Bhattis into collision with 
the Johyas and Langas, whose chief, Amur 
Khan Korai attacked him, but was defeated. 
Kailun became the terror of the Chahils,* 
the Mohils,* and Joyhas,* who lived in this 
quarter and his authority extended as far as 
the Punjnud. Kailun married into the 
Samma family of Jam,f and arbitrated their 


* These three tribes are either extinct, or were lost on 


becoming proselytes to Islamism. 

+ The Samma or summa tribe, which is well known in 
Mahomedan history, as having given a dynasty to 
Sinde in modern times, is a great. branch of the Yadus, 
and descended from Samba, son of crishna; and while 
the other branch colonized Zabulisthan, maintaining 
the original name of Yadus, the sons of Samba made 
his name the patronymic in Seistan and the lower 
valloy of the Indus. Samma-ka-kote, or Samma-nagar, 
was the capital, which yct exists, and doubtless origi- 
nated the Minagara of the Greeks. Sambus, the oppo- 
nent of Alexander, it is fair to infer, was the chief of 
the Samma tribe. Samba, meaning ‘of, or belonging 
to Sham or Sama’ (an epithet of Crishna, from his 
dark complexion), was son of Jambuvati, one of the 
eight wives of this deified Yadu. The Jharejas of 
Cutch and Jams of Sinde and Saurashtra are of the 
same stock. The Sind-Samma dynasty, on the loss of 
their faith and coming into contact with Islam, to 
which they became proselytes, were eager to adopt a 
pedigree which might give them importance in the eyes 
of their conquerors; Sam was transformed into Jam, and 
the Persian king, Jamshid, was adopted as the patri- 
arch of the Sammas, in lieu of the legitimate Samba, 
Ferishta gives an account of this dynasty, but was 
ignorant of their origin. Hesays, “ The Zemindars of 
Sinde were originally of two tribes or families, Somuna 
and Soomura; aod the chicf of the former was distin- 
guished by the appellation of Jam.”—Briggs’ Ferishta, 
vol. iv. p. 422. The historian admits they were Hindus 
until A. H. 782 (A.D. 1380, S. 1436); a point of little 
doubt, as we see the Bhatti prince intermarrying with 
this family about twenty years subsequent even to the 
date assigned by Ferishta for their proselytism. 

I may here again state, once for all, that J append 
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disputes on succession, which ‘hed caused 


much bloodshed. Shujahit Jam, whom he 
supported, accompanied him to Marote, on 
whose death, two years after, Kailun possess- 
ed himself of all the Samma territory, when 
the Sinde river became the boundary of his 
dominion. Kailun died at the age of seventy- 
two, and was succeeded by* 

Chachick-deo, who made Marote his head- 
quarters, to cover his territories form the 
attacks of Mooltan, which took umbrage at 
the return of the Bhattis across the Garah. 
The chief of Mooltan united in a league all 
the ancient foes of the Bhattis, the Langas, 
the Johyas, the Kheeches, and all the tribes 
of that region. Chachick formed an army 
of seventeen thousand horse and fourteen 
thousand foot, and crossed the Beyah to 
meet his foes. The encounter waa desperate; 
but the Bhattis were victorious, and returned 
with rich spoil to Marote. In the year 
following another battle took place, in which 
seven hundred and forty Bhattis were slain, 
and three thousand of the men of Mooltan. 
By this success, the conquests of Chachick 
were extended, and he left a garrison (thanna) 
under his son in Asini-kote, beyond the 
Behah, and returned to Poogul. He then 
attacked Maipal, chief of the Doondis, whom 
he defeated. After this victory he repaired 
to Jessulmer, to visit his brother Lukmun, 
reserving the produce of the lands depen- 
dent on Asini-kotef for his expenses at court. 


these notes in order not to interfere with the text, 
which is abridged from the origina) chronicle. 

” It is said that Rinmul succeeded; but this was only 
tothe northern portion, his appanage: he lived but 
two months. 

¢ Position unknown, unless it be the Jchin-kot of I’an- 
ville, at the confluence of the river Cabul with the Ir dus, 








On his return bowie by Raioo; he was 


accosted by a Jinj Rajpoot,* pasturing. 
an immense flock of goats, who present- 
ed the best of his flock and demanded 
protection against the raids of Birjung 
Rahtore. This chief had wrested the cele- 
brated fortress of Satulmer,f the abode. of 
wealthy merchants, from a Bhatti chief, 
and extended his forays far into the desert, 
and the Jinj was one of those who had 
suffered by his success. Notlong after Rao 
Chachick had passed by the pastures of the 
Jinj, he received a visit from him, to complain 
of another inroad, which had carried off the 
identical goat, his offering. Chachick assem- 
bled his kinsmen, and formed an alliance 
with Shoomar Khan, chief of the Seta tribe,t 
who came with three thousand horse. it 
was the custom of the Rahtores of Satulmer 
to encamp their horse at a tank some distance 
from the city, to watch, while the chief 
citizens used daily to go abroad. Chachick 
surprised and made prisoners of the whole. 
The bankers and men of wealth offered 
large sums for their ransom; but he would 
not release them from bondage, except on 
condition of their settling in the territory 
of Jessulmer. Three hundred and sixty- 


ea canal 


There is no doubt that this castle of the Bhatti prince 
was in the Punjab; and coupled with his alliance with 
the chief of Sehat or Swat, that it isthe Tchin-kot, or 
Ashnagur of that celebrated geographer, whence the 
Acesines of the Greeks. 

*I may here repeat, thatthe Jinj and Johya were 
no doubt branches of the same race; the Jenjuheh of 
Baber, who locates them about the mountains of Joude. 

~ Now belonging to Marwar, and on its north: 
western frontier; but I belive in ruins. 

{ Most likely the Swatees, or people of Swat, des- 
oribed by Mr. Elphinstone (vol i. p. 506), as of Indian 
origin, and as possessing a kingdom from the las 
to Jellalabad, the Suastene of Ptolemy 
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native, and hence Jessulmer dates the influx 
of her wealth. They were distributed over the 
principal cities Deorawul, Puogul, Marote, 
&c.* ‘The three sons of the Rhatore were 
also made prisoners; the two youngest were 
released, but Mairah, the eldest, was de- 
tained as a hostage for his father’s good con- 
duct. Chachick dismissed his ally, the Seta 
chief, whose grand-daughter, Sonaldevi, he 
married. The father of the bride, Hybat 
Khan,f gave with her in daeja (dower) fifty 
horses, thirty five slaves, four palkis, and 
two hundred female camels, and with her 
Chachick returned to Marote. 

Two years after this, Chachick made war 
on Thir-raj Khokur, the chief of Peclee- 
bunga,t on account of a horse stolen from a 
Bhatti. The Khokurs were defeated and 
plundered; but his old enemics the Langas, 
taking advantage of this occasion, made head 
against Chachick, and drove his garrision 
from the new possession of Dhooniapoor.§ 





* It must not be forgotten, that Satulmer was one 
of the Bhatti castles wrested from them by the Rah- 
tores, who have greatly curtailed their frontiers, 

| From this and many other instances we come to 
the conclusion that the Tatar or Indo-Scythic title of 


Khan is by no means indicative of the Mahomedan faith. 


Here we see the daughter of the prince of Swat, or Suvat, 
with a genuine Hindi name, 

{ The position of Peeleebunga is unknown; in all 
probabilty it has undergone a metamorphosis with the 
spread of the faith, over these regions. As before 
mentioned, I belive this race called Khokur to be the 
Ghiker, s0 well known to Baber, and described as 
his inveterate foes in all his irruptions into India. 
Their manners, especially that distinctive mark, po- 
lyandrism, mentioned by Ferishta, mark the Ghikers as 
Indo-Scythic. The names of their chiefs are decidedly 
Hindu. They were located with the Joudis in the 
upper part of the Punjab, and according to Elphin- 
stone, they retain their old position, contiguous to the 
Kusofgye Jadoons 

§ Dhooniapoor is not located, 


five heads of families embraced this alter- 
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Disease at length seized on Rawul Chachick, 
after a long course of victorious warfare, in 
which he subdued various tracts of country, 
even to the heart of the Punjab. In this 
state he determined to die as he has lived, 
with arms in his hands; but having no foe 
near with whom to cope, he sent an embassy 
to the Langa prince of Mooltan, to beg, as 
a last favour, the jood-dan, or ‘ gift of battle,’ 
that his soul might escape by the steel of his 
foeman, and not fall a sacrifice to slow dis- 
ease.* The prince, suspecting treachery, 
hesitated ; but the Bhatti messenger pledged 
his word that his master only wished an 
honourable death, and that he would only 
bring five hundred men to the combat. The 
challenge being accepted, the Rawul called 
his clansmen around him, and on recounting 
what he had done, seven hundred select Raj- 
poots, who had shared in all his victories, 
volunteered to take the last field, and make 
sunkluf (oblation) of their lives with their 
leader. Previous to setting forth, he arrang- 
ed his affairs. His son Guj Sing, by the 
Seta Rani, he sent with her to her fathers’ 
house. He had five other sons, viz Koom- 
bho, Birsil, Bheemdeo, (by Lala Rani, of 
the Soda tribe), Rutto and Rindheer, whose 
mother was Soorajdevi, of Chohan race. 
Birsil, his eldest son, he made heir to all his 
dominions, except the land of Khadal (whose 
chief town is Deorawul), which he bestowed 
upon Rindheer, and to both he gave the 





* In this chivalrous challenge, or demand of the jood- 
dan, we recognize another strong trait of Scythic 
manners, as depicted by Herodotus. The ancient Gete 
of Transoxiana could not bear the idea of dying of dis- 
ease; & (feeling which his offspring carried with them 
to the shores of the Baltic, to yeut-land or Jutland! : 
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tika, making them separate states. Birsil 
marched to Kerore,* his capital, at the head 
of seventeen thousand men. 

Meanwhile, Rawul Chachick marched to 
Dhooniapoor, ‘to part with life.’ There he 
heard that the prince of Mooltan was within 
two coss. His soul was rejoiced; he per- 
formed his ablutions, worshipped the swordf 
and the gods, bestowed charity, and with- 
drew his thoughts from this world. 

The battle lasted four ghurris (two hours), 
and the Jadoon prince fell with all his kin 
after performing prodigies of valour. Two 
thousand Khans fell beneath their swords: 
rivers of blood flowed in the field; but the 
Bhatti gained the abode of Indra, who shared 
his throne with the hero. The king crossed 
the Behah, and returned to Mooltan. 

While Rindheer was performing at Deo- 
rawul the rites of the twelve days of matum, 
or ‘mourning,’ his elder brother, Koombho, 
afflicted with insanity > a ee into the 
assembly, and swOR 8 4. ‘Bis father’s 
death. That day 4 & _P .Jcompanied 
by a single slave, and rushed the prince’s 
camp. It was surrounded by a ditch eleven 
yards wide, over which the Bhatti leaped 
his horse in the dead of night, reached the 
harem, and cut off the head of Kaloo Shah, 
with which he rejoined his brethern at Deo- 


rawul, Birsil re-established Dhooniapoor, 


Ye serree ne 


* This fortress, erected by Rao Kailun, is stated to 
be twenty-two cosas, about forty miles, from Bahwulpoor; 
but though the direction is not stated, there is little doubt 
of its being tothe northward, most probably in that 
do-abeh called Sind-Sagur. 


} Couple this martial rite with the demand of jood- dan, 
and there is an additional reason for calling these Yadus, 
Indo-Scythic, See Vol. I. p. 458, for an account of the 
worship of the sword, or Kharg-thapna, 





and then wentto Kerure. His old foes, 
the Langas, under Hybat Khan, again 
attacked ‘him, but they were defeated with 
great slaughter. Atthesame time, Husein 
Khan Baloch invaded Beekumpoor.* 

Rawul Bersi, who at this time occupied the 
gadi of Jessulmer, went forth to meet Rao 
Birsil on his return from his expedition in 
the Punjab. In 8. 1530 (A.D. 1474), he 
made the gates and palace of Beekumpoor. 

We may, in this place, desert the literal 
narrative of the chronicle, what follows is a 
record of similar border-feuds and petty wars, 
between ‘the sons of Kailun,’f and the chiefs 
of the Punjab, and 
invaded, which is pregnant with mighty 
words and gallant deeds, but yielding no 
new facts of historical value. Atjlength, the 
numerous offspring of Kailun separated, and 
divided amongst . the lands on both 
sides of the G0 watnd as Sultan Baber 
soon after thily to gtmade a final conquest 
of Mooltan frade pr) Langas, and placed 
therein his own | Mbrnor, in all probability 
the Bhatti pesses:"rs of Kerore-kot and 
Dhooniapoor, as well as Poogul and Marote 
(now Mahomedans), exchanged their faith 
(sanctioned even by Menu) for the preserva- 


alternately invaders 


« 
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* The foregoing (from page 221), including the 
actions of Kailun, Chachick, and Birsil, must be con- 
sidered as an episode, detailing the exploits of the 
Raos of Poogul, established by Kailun, third son of 
Rawul Kehur of Jessulmer. It was too essential to 
the annals to be placed in a note. 


tT Rao Kailun had established his authority over 
nine castles, heads of districts, viz. Asini, or Aswini- 
kote, Beekumpoor, Marote, Poogul, Deorawul, Kehrore 
(twenty-two coss, or about forty miles, from Bahwal- 
pore), Goomun, Bahun, Nadno, and Matailoh, on the 
Indus. 
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tion of their estates.* The bard is so much 
occupied with this Poogul branch that the 


* There never was any thing so degrading to 
royalty as the selfish protection guaranteed to it by 
this Lycurgus of the Hindus, who says, “Against mis- 
fortune, let him preserve his wealth; at the expense 
of his wealth, let him preserve his wife; but let 
him at all events preserve himself, even at the hazard 
of his wife and riches.’—Menu on Government, or on 
the Military Class. The entire history of the Raj- 
poots shews they do not pay much attention to such 
unmanly maxims. 
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chronicle appears almost devoted solely to 
them. 

He passes from the main stem, to Rawuls 
Jait, Noonkurn, Bheem, Munohur-das to 
Subbul Sing, five generations, with little 
further notice than the more. enumeration 
of their issue, With this last prince, Subbul 
Sing, an important change occurred in the 
political condition of the Bhattis. 


CHAPTER VY. 





Jessulmer becomes a fief of the empire—Changes in the succession.—Subbul Sing serves with 
the Bhatti contingent.—His services obtain him the gadiof Jessulmer.—Boundaries of 
Jessulmer at the period of Baber’s invassion.—Subbul succeeded by his son, Umra Sing, 
who leads the tika-dour into the Buloch territory.—Crowned on the field of victory. 
Demands a relief from his subjects to portion his daughter.—Puts @ chief to death who 
refuses.—Revolt of the Chunna Rajpoots.—The Bhatti chiefs retaliate the inroads of the 
Rahtores of Bikaner.—Origin of frontier-feuds.—Bhattis gain a victory.—The princes of 
Jessulmer and Bikaner are involved in the feuds of their vassals.—Raja Anop Sing calls 
on his chiefs to revenge the disgrace.—Invasion of Jessulmer.— The invaders defeated. — The 
Rawul recovers Poogul.— Makes Barmair tributary—Umra dies.—Succeeded by Jeswunt. 
The chronicle closes.— Decline of Jessulmer.— Poogul.— Barmair.—Filodi wrested from her 
by the Rahtores.—Importance of these transactions to the British Government.—Khadal to 
the Gara seized by the Daodpotras.—Akhi Sing succeeds.— His uncle, Tej Sing, usurps the 
government.— The usurper assassinated during the ceremony of Lias.—Akhi Sing recovers 
the gadi.— Reigns forty years.—Bahwul Khan seizes on Khadal.—Rawul Moolraj.—Suroop 
Sing Mehta made minister.—His hatred of the Bhatti nobles.— Conspiracy against him by 
the heir apparent, Rae Sing.—Deposal and confinement of the Rawul.— The prince pro- 
claimed.— Refuses to occupy the gadi.—Moolraj emancipated by a Rajpootni.— Resumption 
of the gadi.—The prince Raé Sing receives the black khelat of banishment.— Retires to 
Jodpoor. —Outlawry of the Bhatti nobles.— Their lands sequestrated,and castles destroy- 
ed.—After twelve years, restored to their lands.—Rae Siny decapitates a merchant.— 
Returns to Jessulmer.— Sen to the fortress of Dewoh.—Salim Sing becomes minister.— 
His character. Falls into the hands of his enemies, but is saved by the magnanimity of 
Zoorawur Sing.—Plans his destruction, through his own brothers wife.—Zoorawur is 
potsoned.— The Mehta then assassinates her and her husband. Fires the castle of Dewoh.— 
Rae Sing burnt to death——Murder of his sons.—The minister proclaims Guj Sing. 
Younger sons of Moolraj fly to Bikaner.—The longest reigns in the Rajpoot annals are 
during ministerial usurpation.— Retrospective view of the Bhatti history.— Reflections. 


Wx have now reached that period in the | Akber adopted to attach his Rajpoot vas- 
Bhatti annals, when Shah Jehan was em- | salage to the empire ; a policy pursued by 
peror of India. Elsewhere, we have minute- | his successors. Subbul Ning, the first of the 
ly related the measure which the great | princes of Jessulmer, who held his dominions 
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asa fief of the empire, was not the legit:- 
mate heir to the ‘ gadi of Jessul.”* Muno- 
hurdas had obtained the gadi by the assas- 
sination of his nephew, Rawul Nathoo, 
the son and heir of Bheem, who was re- 
turning from his nuptials at Bikaner, and 
had passed the day at Filodi, then a town of 
Jessulmer, when poison was administered 
to him by the hands of a female. But it was 
destined that the line of the assassin should 
not rule, and the dignity fell to Subbul 
Sing, the third in descent from Maldeo, 
second son of Rawul Noonkurn. 

Subbul, and 
the bad ones of Ramchund, son of the usurp- 
er, afforded another ground for the prefer- 


The good qualities of young 


ence of the former. Moreover, Subbul was 
nephew to the prince of Amber, under whom 
he held a distinguished post in the govern- 
ment of Peshore, where he saved the royal 
treasure from being captured by the Afghan 
For this service, and being 


afavourite of the chiefs who served with 


mountaineers. 


their contingents, the king gave Jeswunt 
Sing of Jodpoor command to place him on 
the gadi. The celebrated Nahur Khan 


* Noonkurn had three sons, Hur-raj, Maldeo, and 
kaliandas; each had issue. Hur-raj had Bheem( who suc- 
ceeded his grandfather Noonkurn), Maldeo had Kaetsi, 
who had Dialdas, father of Subbul Sing, to whom was 
given in appanage the town of Mundilla, near Pokurn. 
The third son, Kaliandas, had Munohur-das who suc- 
eeeded Bheem. Ramchund was the son of Munohur-dag 
A slipfrom the genealogical tree willsct this in clear 
light. 


1 ocak yi: 
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Maldeo. 


Hur-raj. Kuliandas, 
2. Bheem. oe 3. i ates 
Nathoo, Dialdas. Ramchund. 


| 
4, Subbul Sing. 
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th this duty, 
for the performance of which he received 
the city and domain of Pokurn, ever since 
severed from Jessulmer, 

This was the first considerable abstrac- 
tion from the territories which had been 
progressively increased by Rawul Jessul 
and his successors, but which have since 
been wofully curtailed. A short time before 
Baber’s invasion, the dependencies ot Jes- 





sulmer extended on the north to the Garah 
river,f west to the Mehran or Indus; and 
on the east and south, they were bounded by 
the Rahtores of Bikancr and Marwar, who 
who had been gradually encroaching for 
two centuries, and continue to do so to this 
The entire thul of Barmair and 
Kottorah, in the south, were Bhatti chief- 
tainships, and 
Bikaner itself. 

Umra Sing, son of Subbul, succeded. 
He led the tika-dour against the Baloches, 
who had invaded the western tracts, and 


day. 


eastward to the site of 


was installed on the field of victory. Soon 
after, he demanded aid from his subjects 
to portion his daughter, and being opposed 
by his Rajpoot minister, Raghonath, he put 
him to death. 
the north-east, having renewed their old 


The Chunna Rajpoots, from 


raids, he in person attacked and compelled 
them to give bonds, or written obligations, 
for their future good conduct. 





* Another synchronism (see Annals of Marwar for 
an account of Nahur Khan) of some value, since it 
accounts for the first abstraction of territory by the 
Rahtores from the Bhattis. 

{ The Garah is invariably called the Behah in the 
chronicle. Garah, or Gharra, is so called, in all pro- 
bability, from the mud (gar) suspended in its waters. 
The Garah is composed of the waters of the Behah 
and sutlej. 
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-Provoked by the daily encroachments of 


the Kandulote Rahtores, Soonder-das and , of anarchy and crime. 


Dilput, chiefs of Beekumpoor, determined 
to retaliate: “let us get a name in the 
world” said Dilput, “ and attack the lands 
of the Rahtores.” Accordingly they invad- 
ed, plundered, and fired the town of Jujoo, 
on the Bikaner frontier. The Kandulotes 
retaliated on the towns of Jessulmér, and 
an action took place, in which the Bhattis 
were Victorious, slaying two hundred of the 
Rahtores. The Rawul partook in the 
triumph of his vassals. Itaja Anop Sing of 
Bikaner was then serving with the imperial 
armies in the Dekhan, On receiving this 
account, he commanded his minister to issue 
asummons to every Kandulote capable of 
carrying arms to invade Jessulmer, and 
take and raze Beekumpoor, or he would 
conside~ them traitors. The minister issued 
the summons; every Rahtore obeyed it, 
and ho added, as an auxiliary, a Pathan 
chief with his band from Hissar. Rawul 
Umra collected his Bhuttis around him, and 
instead of awaiting the attack, advanced to 
mect it: heslew many of the chiefs, burnt 
the frontier towns, and recovered Poogul, 
forcing the Rahtore chiefs of Barmair and 
Kottorah to renew their engagements of 
fealty and service, 

Uinrn had eight sons, and was succeeded 
by Jcxwnnt, the eldest, in S. 1758 (A. D. 
1702) . hose daughter was married to the 
heir-a: . rent of Mewar. 





Her. ....'5 the chronicle, of which the 
forego an abstract: the concluding 
portion. -:-. annals is from a MS. furnish- 
ed by + chronicler, corrected by 


other information. Itis bus a sad record 
Soon after the death of Rawul Umra, 
Poogul, Barmair, Filodi, and various other 
towns and terrritories in Jessulmer, were 
wrested from this state by the Rahtores.* 
The territory bordering the Garah was 
taken by Daod Khan, an Afghan chieftain 
from Shikarpoor, and.it became the nucleus 
of a state called after himself Daodpotra. 
Jeswunt Singh succeeded. He had five 
sons, Juggut Sing, who committed suicide, 
Esuri Sing, Tej Sing, Sirdar Sing, and 
Sooltan Sing. Juggut Sing had three sons, 
Akhi Sing, Bood Sing, and Zoorawur Sing. 
Akhi Sing succeeded. Bood Singh died 
of the small-pox ; Tej Sing, uncle to the 
Rawul, usurped the government, and the 
princes fled to Dehli to save their lives, At 
this period, their grand-uncle, Hurri Sing 
(brother of Rawul Jeswunt), was serving 
the king, aud he returned in order to dis- 
place the usurper. Itis customary for the 
prince of Jessulmer to go annually in state 
to the lake Gursi-sirr, to perform the cere- 
meny of Las, or clearing away the accumu- 
lation of mud and sand. The Raja first 
takes out a handful, when rich and poor 
follow his example.. Hurri Sing chose the 
time when this ceremony was in progress to 


* The most essential useto which my labour can be 


applied, is that of enabling the British Government, 
when called upon to exercise its functions, as protector 
and arbitrator of the international quarrels if Rajpoota- 
na, to understand the legitimate’ and original grounds 
of dispute. Hcre we perceive the germ of the border- 
feuds, which have led to so much bloodshed between Be- 
kaner and Jessulmer, in which the former was the first 
aggressor; but as the latter for the purpose of redeeming 
her lost territory, most frequently appears as the agitator 
of public tranquillity, it is necessaryto look for the 
remote cause in pronouncing our award, 
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«attack the usurper. The attempt did not 
altorether succeed; but Tej Sing was. so 
severely wounded that he died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

Sowae Sing, an infant of three years of 
age. Akhi Sing collected the Bhattis from 
all quarters, stormed the castle, put the 
infant to death, and regained his rights. 

Akhi Sing rule! forty years. During this 

reign, Bahwul Khan, son of Daod Khan, tock 

Derawul and all the tract of Khadal, the first 

Bhatti conquest, and added it to his new 

state of Bahwulpoor, or Daodputra. 

Moolraj succeeded in 8. 1818 (A.D. 1762). 

He had three sons, Rae Sing, Jaet Sing, and 

Man Sing. 

ter by Muolraj completed the demoralization 

of the Bhatti principality. 
was named Suroop Sing, a Banta of the Jain 
faith and Mehta family, destined to be the 
exterminators of the laws and fortunes of the 


The unhappy choice of a minis- 


This minister 


The cause of hatred and 
revenge of thisson of commerce to the Bhatti 


sons of Jessul,’ 


aristocracy arose out of a disgraceful dispute 
regarding a Bukhtun, a fair frail one, a 
favourite of the Mehta, but who preferred 
the Rajpoot, Sirdar Sing, of the tribo of Aef. 
The Bhatti chief carried his complaint of the 
minister to the heir-apparent, Rae Sing, who 
had algo cause of grievance in the reduction 
of his income. It was suggested to the 
prince to put this presumptuous minister to 
death; this was effected by the prince’s own 
hand, in his father’s presence; and as the 
Mehta, in falling, clung to Moolraj for pro- 
tection, it was proposed to take off Moolraj 
atthe same time. The proposition, however, 
was rejected with horror by the prince, 
whose vengeance was satisfied. The Rawul 
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was allowed to escape to the female apart- 
ments; but the chieftains, well knowing 
they could not expect pardon from the Rawul, 
insisting on investing Rae Sing, and if 
he refused, on placing his brother on the 
gad. The an of Rae Sing was proclaimed ; 
but no intreaty or threat would induce him 
to li-ten to the proposal of occupying the 
throne ; in lieu of which he used a pallet 
(that.) Three months and five days had 
passed since the deposal and bondage of 
Movlraj, when a female resolved to emanci- 
pate him: this female was the wife of the 
chief conspirator, and confidential adviser of 
the regent prince. This noble dame, a 
Rahtore Rajpootni, of the Mahecha clan, 
was the wife of Anop Sing of Jinjiniali, 
the premier noble of Jessulmer, and who, 
wearied with the tyranny of the minis- 
ter and the weakness of his ‘prince, had 
proposed the death of the one and the 
deposal of the other. We are not made 
acquainted with any reason, save that of 
swamdherma or ‘ fealty,’ which prompted 
the Rahtorni to rescue her prince even at 
the risk of her husband’s life; but her 
appeal to her son Zoorawur, to perform his 
duty, 1s preserved, and we give it verbatim : 
“should your father oppose you, sacrifice him 
to your duty, and I will mount the pyre 
The son yielded obedi- 


ence to the injunction of his magnanimous 


with his corpse.” 


parent, who had sufficient influence to gain 
over Arjoon, the brother of her husband, as 
wellas Megh Sing, chief of Baroo. The 
three chieftains forced an entrance into the 
prison where their prince was confined, who 
refused tobe released from his manacles, 
until he was told that the Mahechi had 
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promoted the plot for his liberty. The sound 
of the grand nakarra, proclaiming Moolraj’s 
repossession of the gadi, awoke his son from 
sleep; and on tle herald depositing at the 
side of his pallet the sable szropa,* and all 
the insignia of exile,—the black steed and 
black vestments,—the prince, obeying the 
command of the Rawul, clad himself therein, 
and accompanied by his party, bade adieu 
to Jessulmer and took the road to Kottoroh. 
When he arrived at this town, on the south- 
ern frontier of the state, the chief propos- 
ed to ‘ run the country ;’ but he replied, “ the 
country was his mother, and every Rajpoot 
his fue who injured it.” He repaired to 
Jodpoor, but the chieftains abided about 
Sheo Kottoroh and Barmair, and during the 
twelve years they remained outlaws, plun- 
dered even to the gates of Jessulmer. In 
the first three years they devastated the 
country, their castles were dismantled, the 
wells therein filled up, and their estates se- 
questrated. Atthe end of the twelv2, hav- 
ing made the tilak, or oath against further 
plunder, their estates were restored, and 
they were re-admitted into their country. 
The banished prince remained two years 
and a-half with Raja Beejy Sing, who treated 
him like a son. But he carried his arrogant 
demeanour with him to Jodpoor ; for one 
day, as he was going out to hunt,a Bania, 
to whom he was indebted, seized his horse 
by the Lridle, and invoking the an of Beejy 
Sing, demanded payment of his debt. Tho 
prince, in turn, required him, with the 





* Siropa ia the Rajpoot term for &Aelat, and is used 
by those who, like the Rana of Oodipoor, prefer the 
vernacular dialect to the corrapt jargon of the Islamite. 
Sir-o-pa (from ‘head’ sir, to ‘foot’ pa) means & com- 
plete dross ; in short. cap-a-picd, 
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Butthe manof wealth, disregarding the appeal 


“] 


invocation “ by Movlraj !” to unloose his hold. 


insolently replied, “ what is Moolraj to me?” . 


It was the last word he spoke ; the sword of 
Rae Sing was unsheathed, and the Bania’s 
head rolled on the ground: then turning 
his horse’s head to Jessulmer, he exclaimed 
* better bea slave at once, than leave on 
the bounty of another.” His unexpected 
arrival outside his native city brought out 
the entire population to see him. His father 
the Rawul, sent to know what had occasion- 
ed his presence, and he replied, that it was 
merely preparatory to pilgrimage. He was 


refused admittance ; his followers were dis- - 


armed, and he was sent to reside at the 
fortress of Dewoh, together with his sons 
Abhe Sing and Dhonkul Sing, and their 
families. 

Salim Sing, who succeeded his father as 
prime minister of Jessulmer, was but eleven 
years of age at the time of his murder. His 
young mind appears, even at that early age, 
to have been a hot-bed for revenge; and 
the seeds which were sown soon quickened 
into a luxuriance rarely equalled even in 
those regions, where human life is held in 
little estimation, Without any of that 
daring valour which distinguishes the Raj- 
poot, he overcame, throughout a long course 
of yeara, all who opposed him, uniting the 
subtlety of the serpent to the ferocity of the 
tiger. In person he was effeminate, in 
speech bland; pliant and courteous in 
demeanour ; promising, without hesitation, 


and with all the semblance of sincerity, . 


what he never had the most remote inten- 
tion to fulfil, Salim, or, as he was generally 


} designated by his tribe, the Mehta, was a 
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a-signal instance of a fact of which these 
annals exhibit too many examples, namely 
the inadequacy of religious professions, 
though of a severe character, as a restraint 
on moral condnct: for though the tenets 
of his faith (the Jain) imperatively prescribe 
the necessity of “ hurting no sentient being,” 
and of sitting in the dark rather than, by 
luring a moth into the flame of a lamp, 
incur the penalty attached to the sin of 
insect-murder, this man has sent more of 
“ the sons of Jessoh” to Yamaloca,* than the 
sword of their external foes during his long 
administration. He had scarcely attained 
man’s estate when the outlawed chiefs were 
restored to their estates by a singular inter- 
vention. Raja Bheem Sing had acceded to 
the gadi of Marwar, and the Mehta was 
chosen by the prince of Jessulmer, as his 
representative, to convey his congratula- 
tions, and the tika of acknowledgment on 
his succession, to Raja Beejy Sing. On his 
return from this mission, he was waylaid and 
captured by the outlawed chieftains, who 
instantly passed sentence of death upon the 
author of their miseries. The sword was 
uplifted, when, ‘ placing his turban at the 
feet of Zoorawur Sing’ he implored his pro- 
tection—and he found it! Such is the Raj- 
poot ;—an anomaly amongst his species ; 
his character a compotnd of the opposite 
snd antagonistical qualities which impel 
mankind to virtue and to crime. Let 
me recal to the mind of the reader, that 
the proteetor of this vampire was the 
virtuous son of the virtuous Rajpootni who, 
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* Pluto’s realm. 












with the elevation of mind equal to 
whatever is recorded of Greek or Roman 
heroines, devoted herself, and a husband 
whom she loved, to the one predominant 
sentiment of the Rajpoot, swamdherma, or 
‘fealty tothe sovereign.’ Yet had the wily 
Mehta effected the disgrace of this brave 
chief, to whom the Rawul owed his release 
from bondage and restoration to his throne, 
and forced him to join the outlaws amidst 
the sand-hills of Barmair. Nothing can 
paint more strongly the influence of this 
first of the Bhatti chiefs over his brethren 
than the act of preserving the life of their 
mortal foe, thus cast into their hands ; for 
not only did they dissuade him from the act, 
but prophesied his repentance of such mis- 
taken clemency. Only one condition was 
stipulated, their restoration to their homes. 
They were recalled, but not admitted tu 
court a distinction reserved for Zoorawur 
alone. 

When Rae Sing was incarcerated in 
Dewoh, his eldest son, Abhe Sing, Rajkumar, 
‘heir-apparent,’ with the second son, Dhon- 
kul, were left at Barmair, with the outlaw- 
ed The Rawul, having in vain 
demanded his grand-children, prepared an 
army and invested Barmair. It was defen- 
ded during six months, when a capitulation 
was acceded to, and the children were given 
up to Moolraj on the bare pledge of Zoora~ 
wur Sing, who guaranteed their safety; and 
they were sent to the castle of Dewoh, 
where their father was confined. Soon after _ 
the castle was fired, and Rae Sing and his 
wife were consumed in the flames, On 
escaping this danger, which was made to 
appear accidental, the young princes were 


chiefs. 
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confined in the Pacis ei of Hanicuth. in the 


most remote corner of the desert, bordering 
the valley of Sinde, for their security and that 
of the Rawul (according to the Mehta's ac- 
count), and to prevent faction from having 
But 
Zoorawur, who entertained doubts of the 


a nucleus around which to form, 


minister's motives, reminded the Rawul that 
the proper place for the heir-apparent was 
the court, and that his honour stood pledged 
for his safety. This was sufficient for the 
Mehta, whose mind was instantly intent up- 
on the means to rid himself of so conscienti- 
ous an adviser. Zoorawur had a brother 
named Kaitsi, whose wife, according to the 
courtesy of Rajwarra, had adopted the mi- 
nister as her brother. Salim sounded his 
adopted sister as to her wish to see her hus- 
band become lord of Jinginialll. 
tersucceeded: he furnished her wth poisoned 
comfits, which she administered to the gal- 


and her lord was inducted 


The temp- 


lant Zoorawur ; 
into the estates of Jinginialli. Having thus 
disposed of the soul of the Bhatti nobility, 
he took off in detail the chiefs of Baroo, 
Vangri, and many others, chiefly by the 
same means, though some by the dagger. 
Kaitsi, who, whether innocent, or a guilty 
participant in his brother's death, had bene- 
fited thereby, was marked in the long list 
of proscription of this fiend, who determined 
to exterminate every Rajpoot of note. [Kaitsi 
knew too much, and those connected with 
him shared in this dangerous knowledge: 
wife, brother, son, were therefore destined 
to fall by the same blow. The immediate 
cause of enmity was as follows. The minis- 


ter, who desired to set aside the claims of: 


the children of Rae Sing to the gadi, and 


to nominate the youngest son of Moolraj as 
heir-apparent, was opposed by Kaitsi, as it 
could onlv be effected by the destruction 


of the former; and he replied, that no 
co-operation of his should senction the 
spilling of the blood of any of his master’s 
family.” Salim treasured up the remem- 
brance of this opposition to his will, though 
without any immediate sign of displeasure. 
Soon after, Kaitsi and his brother Suroop 
were returning from a nuptial ceremony 
at Kunero, in the district of Bhalotra. On 
reaching Beejoraye, on the Jessulmer fronti- 
er, where the ministers of the Mehta’s ven- 
gearnce were posted, the gallant Zoorawur 
and his brother were conducted into the 
castle, out of which their bodies were brought 
only tobe burnt. Hearing of some intended 
evil to her lord, Kaitsi’s wife with her infant 
son, Megha, sought protection in the minister’s 
own abode, where he had a double claim, as 
his adopted sister, to sanctuary and protec- 
tion. For five days, the farce was kept up 
sending food for herself and child; but the 
slave who conveyed it remarking, in coarse, 
unfeeling language, that both her husband 
and her brother were with their fathers, she 
gave a loose to grief and determined on re- 
This being reported to the Mehta, 
he sent a dagger for her repose. 

Lhe princes, Abhe Sing and Dhonkul 
Sing, confined in the fortress of Ramgurh, 
after the murder of Kaitsi were carried off, 
together with their wives and infants, by 
poison. The murderer then proclaimed Guj 
Sing, the youngest but one of all the poste- 
rity of Moorlraj, as heir-apparent. His 
brothers sought security in flight from this 
fiend-like spirit of the minister, and are now 


venge. 
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refugees in the Bikaner territory. The fol- 
lowing slip from the genealogical tree will 


Moolraj. 











Rae Sing, Jaet Sing (kana), 
poisoned. living. 
| | 
Abhe Sing, Dhonkul Sing, Maha Sing, 
poisoned, poisoned. blind. 


Maha Sing, being blind of one eye® (kana) 
could not succeed; and Man Sing being kill- 
ed by a fall from his horse, the Mehta was 
saved the crime of adding one more “ mortal 
murther to his crown.” 

It is a singular fact, that the longest reigns 
we know of in Rajwarra occurred during 
ministerial usurpations. The late Maharao 
of Kotah uccupied the gadt upwards of half 
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*A person blind of one eye is incompeten: to succeed, 
according to Hindu law. Kanaisthe nickname given to 
a person labouring under this persqnal defect, which 
term is merely an anagram of anka, ‘the eye.’ The loss 
ef an eye dues not deprive an occupant of his rights—of 
which we had a curious example in the siege of 
the imperial city of Dehli, which gave rise to the 
remark, that the three greatest men therein had only 
the complement of one man amongst them: that 
Emperor had been deprived of both eyes by the bru- 
tality of Gholam Kadir; the besieging chicf Hoicar 
was kana, as was the defender, Sir D. Ochterlony. Hol- 
ear’s name has become synonimous with kana, and many 
a horse, dog, and man, blind of an eye, is called after this 
clebrated Maharatta leader. The Hindus, by what in- 
duction I know not, attach a degree of moral obliquity to 
every individual Aana, and appear to make no distinc- 
tion between the natural and the acquired’ defect; 
though to all kanas they apply another and more dignifi- 
ed uppellation, Sukracharya, the Jupiter of their astro- 
wythology, which very grave personage came by his 
misfortune in no creditable way,— for, although the guru, 
or spiritual head of the Hindu Gods, he set ag bad a 
moral example to them as did the classical Jupiter to 
the tenants of the Greek and Roman Pantheon, 


og 


Te} Sing, 
in exile. 





shew the branches so unmercifally lopped 
off by this monster : 





Man Sing, 
killed by a fall from his horse, 
Devi Sing, 
in exile, 


Futti Sing, 
in exile, 


Guj Sing, 
reigning prince, 


a century, and the Rawul Moolraj swayed 


the nominal sceptre of this oasis of the desert 


upwards of fifty-eight years. His father 


ruled forty years, and I doubt whether, in 


all history, we can find another instance 
of fatherand son reigning for a century. 
This century was prolific in change to the 
dynasty, whose whole history is full of 
strange vicissitudes. If we go back to Jea- 
wunt Sing, the grandfather of Moolraj, we 
find the Bhatti principality touching the 
Garah on the north which divided it from 
Mooltan; on the west it was bounded by the 
Punjnud, and thus included a narrow slip of 
the fertile valley of Sinde ; and we have seen 
it stretch, at no remote period, even to the 
ancient capital Mansoora, better known to the 
Hindu as Rori-Bekher, the islandic capital of 
the Sogdi (Soda) of Alexander. To the south, 
it rested on Dhat, including the castles of 
Sheo, Kootoroh, and Barmair, seized on by 
Marwar ; and in the east embraced the dis- 
tricts of Filudi, Pokurn,and other parts, also 
in the possession of Marwar or Bikaner. The 
whole of the state of Bhawulpoor is formed 
out of the Bhatti dominion, and the Rah- 
tores have obtained therefrom nota small 
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portion of their western frontier. This 
abstraction of territory will account for the 
heart-burnings and border feuds which 
continually break out between the Bhattis 
and Rahtores, and “the children of David 
(Daodputras).” 

Could the same prophetic steel which 
carved upon the pillar of Brimsir the 
destinies of the grandson of the deified Heri, 
eleven huudred years before Christ, have 
subjoined to that of Jessoh the fate which 
awaited his descendant Moolraj, he would 
doubtless have regarded the prophecy as 
conveying a falsehood too gross for belief. 
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Dwarica, who founded Guzni and fought the 
united king of Syria and Backtria, should, at 
length, be driven back on India, and com- 
pelled to seek shelter under the sign of the 


cross, reared amidst their sandhills by a 
handful of strangers, whose ancestors, when 
they were even in the maturity of their 
fame, were wandering in their native woods, 
with painted bodies, and offering human 
sacrifices to the sun-god,—more resembling 
Balsiva than Balcrishna,—these would 


have seemed prodigies too wild for faith. 





CHAPTER VI. 





Rawul Moolraj enters into treaty with the English.—The Raja dies.— His grandson, Guj 
Sing, proclaimed. He becomes a mere puppet in the minister's hands.— Third article of 
the Treaty.—Inequality of the alliance. Its importance to Tessulmer.—Consequences to 
be apprehended by the British Government.—Dangers attending the enlarging the circle 
of our political connexions.—Importrnee of Jessulmer, in the event of Russian invasion.— 
British occupation of the valley of the Indus considered.—Salim Sing’s administration 
resumed. His rapacity and tyranny increase.— Wishes his office to be hereditary.—-Report 

tof the British agent to his Government.—Palliwals self-exiled.—Banker’s families kept 
as hostages.— Revenues arising from conjiscation. ~ Wealth of the minister,— Border-feud 
detailed to exemplify the interference of the paramount power.—The Maldotes of Baroo.— 
Their history.— Nearly exterminated by the Rahtores of Bikaner.— Stimulated by the 
minister Salim ‘Sing.— Cause of this treachery.—He calls Jor British interference.— Grant- 


ed.—Result—Rawul Guj Sing 
Influence of this lady. 


arrives at Oodipoor.—Marries the Rana’s daughter.— 


It was in the Samvat (era) of Vicrama, | year of our Lord 1818, that a treaty of per- 


1818, that Rawul Moolraj was inaugurated | petual friendship, 


alliance, and unity of 


on the throne of Jessoh ; and it was in the | interests” was concluded between the 
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Honourable East-India Company and Maha 

Rawul Moolraj, the Raja of Jessulmer, his 
heirs and successors, the latter agreeing 
“to act in subordinate co-operation with 
the British government, and with submis- 
sion toits supremacy.”* This was almost 
the last act of Rawuvl Moolraj, who had 
always been a mere puppet in the hands of 
Mehta Salim Sing or his father. He died 
A. D. 1820, when his grandson, Guj Sing 
was proclaimed. 

Rawul Guj Sing was fitted, from his 
years, his past seclusion, and the examples 
which had occurred before his eyes, to 
be the submissive pageant Salim Sing re- 
quired. Isolated, in every sense, from inter- 
course with the rest of mankind, by the 
policy of the minister, had no community of 
sympathy with them, andno claim upon 
their aid. Surrounded by the creatures of 
Salim Sing, who, even to their daily dole, 
ascribe every thing to this man’s favour, each 
word, each gesture, is watched and report- 
ed. The prince himself, his wives and 
family,.are alike dependents on the minister’s 
bounty, often capriciously exercised. If he 
requires a horse, he must solicit it ; or if 
desirous of bestowing some recompense, he 
requests to be furnished with the means, and 
deems himself fortunate if he obtain a 
moiety of his suit. 

It will be observed from the date of this 
treaty (Dec. 1818,) that Jessulmer was the 
last of the states of India received under the 
protection of the British Government. Its 
distance made it au object of little solicitude 
to us ; and the minister, itis said, had many 


* See Appendix No. III. fora copy of this treaty. 
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long and serious consultation with his oracles 
before he united his’ destiny with ours. He 
doubted the security of his power if the 
Rawul should become subordinate to the 
British goverment; and he was only influenc- 
ed by the greater risk by being the sole 
state in Rajwarra without the pale of its pro- 
tection, which would have left him to the 
mercy of those enemies whom his merciless 
policy had created around him. The third 
and most important article of the treaty* 
tranquillized his apprehensions as to external 
foes ; with these apprehensions all fear as to 
the consequences arising from minsterial 
tyranny towards the princely exiles was 
banished, and we shall presently find that 
this alliance, instead of checking his rapacity 
and oppression, incited them. But it is 
necessary, in the first place, to bestow a few 
remarks on the policy of the alliance as 
regards the Brtish Government. 

Its inequality requires no demonstration : 
the objects to be attained by it to the res- 
pective parties having no approximation 
to parity. The advantages to Jessulmer 
were immediate : and to use the phraseology 
of the treaty, were not only of “ great mag- 
nitude,” but were vitally inportant. From 
the instant the treaties were exchanged, her 
existence asa permanent state, which was 
not worth half a century’s purchase, was se- 
cured. Her power had been gradually de- 
clining, and reign after reign was narrowing 





* Art. III. “In the evont of any serious invasion direc- 
ted towards the overthrow of the principality of Jessul- 
mer, or other danger of great magnitude occuring to that 
principality, the British Goverment will exert its power 
for the protection of the principality, provided that the 
cause of the quarrel be not ascribable to the Raja of 
Jessulmer.” 








her possessio 

One state, Bhawulpoor, had been formed 
from her northern territory ; while those 
of Sinde, Bikaner and Jodpovr, had been 
greatly aggrandized at her expense ; and all 
were inclined, as occasion arose to encroach 
upon her feebleness The faithless character 
of the minister,Salim Sing afforded abundant 
pretexta for quarrel, and the anarchy of her 
neighbours proved her only safeguard during 
the later years of her independent exist- 
ence. Now, the British Government having 
pledged itself to exert its power for the pro- 
tection of the principality, in the event of 
any “‘ serious invasion,” her fears either of 
Sindies, Daodputras, or of Rahtores, are at 
reat. The full extent of this pledge may 
not have been contemplated when it was 
given ; like all former alliances, it is the 
base of another step in advance. Instead of 
restricting the vast circle of our political 
connexions, it at once carried us out of India, 
placing us in actual contact and possible 
colligion with the rulers of Sinde and the 
people beyond the Indus. Marwar and 
Bikaner being already admitted to our 
alliance, the power of settling their feuds with 
the Bhattis is comparatively simple; but 
with Daodputra we have no political con- 
nexions, and with Sinde, only those of ‘‘ per- 
petual friendship, and mutual intercourse:” 
but no stipulation ensuring respect to our 
remonstrances in case of the aggression of 
their subjects on our Bhatti ally. Are we 
then to push our troops through the desert 
to repel such acts, or must we furnish pecu- 
niary subsidies (the cheapest mode), that she 
may entertain mercenaries for that object ? 
We must view it, in this light, as an event, 





ns to the vicinity of the capital. 
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not only not improbable, but of very likely 
occurrence. Qur alliance with Cutch involv- 
Our armies 
were formed and moved to the frontier, 


ed us in this perplexity in 1819. 


and a declaration of war was avoided 
only by accepting a tardy amende in no way 
commensurate with the insult of invading, 
In 
this instance, our means of chastisement 


massacring, and pillaging our allies.* 


were facilitated by our maritime power of 
grappling with the enemy ; but if the insult 
proceeds from the government of Upper 
Sinde (only nominally dependent on Hydra- 
bad), or from Bhawulpoor, how are we to 
cope with these enemies of our ally ? Such 
wars might lead us into a terra incognita 
beyond the Indus, or both the spirit and 
letter of the treaty will be null. 

What, therefore, are the advantages we 
can hold out to ourselves for the volunteer 
of our amity and protection to this oasis of 
the desert? To have disregarded the 
appeal of Jessulmer for protection, to have 
made her the sole exception in all Raj- 
pootana from our amicable relations, would 
have been to consign her to her numerous 
enemies, and to let loose the spirit of rapine 
and revenge, which it was the main object 
of all these treaties to suppress: the Bhattis 





* The attitude assumed by the energetic Govern- 
ment of Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone, on that occasion, 
will for a long time remain a lesson to the triumvirate 
governmentof Sinde. To the Author it stiil appears 
a subject of regret, that, with the adequate preparation, | 
the season, and every thing promising a certainty of 
success, the pacific tone of Lord Hasting’s policy should 
have prevented the proper assertion of our dignity, by 
chastising an insult, aggravated in every shape. A 
treaty of amity and mutual intercourse was the reault of 
this armament: but althouga twelve years have since 
elapsed, our intercourse has remained in statu quo; but 
this is no ground for quarrel. 
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would have becume a nation of robbers, the 
Bedouins of the Indian desert. Jessulmer 
was the first link in a chain of free states, 
which formerly united the commerce of the 
Ganges with that of the Indus, but which 
interminable feuds had completely severed ; 
the possibility of reunion depending upon a 
long continuance of tranquillity and confi- 
dence. This alone would have 
warranted orr alliance with Jessulmer. 
But if we look to futurity, to the possible 
invasion of India, which can best effected 
through the maritime provinces of Persia, the 
valley of the Indus will be the base of the 
The possession of 


object 


invader’s operations. 
Jessulmer would then be of vital importance, 
by giving us the command of Upper Sinde, 
and enabling us to act against the enemy 
simultaneously with our armies east of the 
Delta, the most practicable point of advance 
into India. We may look upon invasion by 
the ancient routes pursued by Alexander, 
Mahmood, and Timoor, as utterly visionary, 
by an army encumbered with all the mate- 
riel necessary to success, and thus the valley 
of Sinde present the only practicable route. 
But it would bea grand error, both ina 
political and military point of view, to pos- 
sess Ourselves of this valley, even if an 
Opportunity were again to occur. It is true, 
the resources of that fertile region, so 
analogous to Egypt, would soon, under our 
management, maintain an army_ sufficient to 
defend it ; and this would bring us at once 
into contact with the power (Persia) which 
cling to us for support, and will be adverse to 
us only when rendered subservient to Russia. 
It were well to view the possible degrada- 
tion and loss of power to Russia, in Europe, 


60 


as likely to afford a fresh stimulant to her 
ancient schemes of oriental aggrandisement. 
By some these schemes are looked upon as 
Quixotic, and I confess myself to be of the 
number. The better Russia is acquainted 
with the regions she would have to pass, the 
less desire will she evince for an undertak- 
ing, which, even if successful in the outset, 
would be useless ; for if she conquered, she 
could not maintain India. But, tome, it still 
appears imperative that this power should 
formally renounce such designs ; the state of 
perpetual preparation rendered necessary by 
her menacing position, being so injurious 
to our finances, is worse than the actual 
attempt, which would only entail upon her 
inevitable loss. We lost, through our unwise 
economy, a noble opportunity of maintaining 
an ascendancy at the court of Caubul, which 
would have been easily prevailed upon, for 
pecuniary aid, to make over to us the 
sovereignty of Sinde (were this desirable), 
which is still considered a grand division of 
Caubul. 

But setting the political question aside, 
and considering our possession of the valley 
of Sinde only in a military point of view, 
our occupation of it would be prejudicial to 
us. We should have a long line to defend, 
and rivers are no barriers in modern warfare. 
Whilst an impassable desert is between us, 
and we have the power, by meansof our allies, 
of assailing an enemy at several points, though 
we are liable to attack but from one, an 
invader could not maintain himself a single 
On this ground, the maintenance 
of friendship with this remote nook of 
Rajpoot civilization is defensible, and we 
have the additional incitement of rescuing 


season. 
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the most industrious and wealthy commer- 
cial communities in India from the fangs of 
of a harpy: to whom, and the enormities of 
his government, we return. 

No language can adequately represent the 
abuse of power with which the treaty has 
armed the rapacious minister of Jessulmer, 
and itis one of the many instances of the 
inefficacy of our system of alliances to 
secure prosperity, or even tranquillity to 
these long-afflicted regions ; which although 
rescued from external assailants, are still the 
It will 
not be difficult, at the proper time and 


prey of discord and passion within. 


place, to make this appear.* The Mehta felt 
the advantages which the treaty gave him, 
in respect to neighbouring states ; but he 
also felt that he had steeped himself tuo 
deeply in the blood of his master’s family, 
and in that of his noblest chieftains, to hope 
that any repentance, real or affected, could 
restore to him the confidence of those he had 
so outraged. With commercial men, with 
the pastoral 
commuuities, he had so long forfeited all 
claim to credit, that his oath was not valued 


industrious husbandman or 


at a single crain of the sand of their own 
desert dominion. 

The bardic annalist of Rajpootana, when 
compelled to record the acts of a tyrant, first 
announces his moral death; then comes the 
metempsychosis,—the animating his frame 
with the spirit of a demon. In this manner 
1s delineated the famed Visaldeo, the 
Chohan king of Ajmer. Whether the 


* It is my intention if space is left) to give a concise 


statement of the effects of our alliances, individually and 
collectively, in thestates of Rajwarra with a few hints 


towards amending the system, at the conclusion of this 
volume, 
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Bhatti minister will obtain such a posthu- 
mous apology for his misdeeds, a future 
historian will learn; but assuredly he is 
never mentioned, either in poetry or prose, 
but as a vampire, draining the life-blood 
of a whole people. Fora short time after 
the treaty was formed, he appeared to fall 
in with the march of universal reformation ; 
but whether it was that his crimes had 
outlawed him from the sympathies of all 
around, or that he could feel no enjoyment 
but in his habitual crimes, he svon gave 
ampler indulgence to his rapacious spirit. 
The cause of his temporary forbearance 
was attributed to his anxicty to have 
an article added to the treaty, guaranteeing 
the office of prime minister iu his family, 
perhaps with a view to legalize his plunder ; 
but seeing no hope of fixing an hereditary 
race of vampires on the land, his outrages 
became past all endurance, and compelled 
the British agent, at length, to report to his 
government (on the 17th December 1821), 
that he considered the alliance disgraceful 
to our reputation, by countenancing the 
idea that such acts can be tolerated under 
its protection. Representations to the minis- 
ter were a nullity ; he protested against 
their fidelity ; asserted in specious language 
his love of justice and mercy; and recom- 
menced his system of confiscations, and 
punishments, with redoubled severity. All 
Rajwarra felt an interest in these proceed- 
ings, as the bankers of Jessulmer, supported 
by the capital of that singular class, the 
Palliwalls, are spread all over India. But 
this rich community, amounting to five 
thousand families, are nearly all in voluntary 
exile, and the bankers fear to return to their 
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native land with the fruits uf their industry, 
which thev would renounce for ever, but 
that he retains their families as hostages. 
Agriculture is almost unknown, and com- 
merce, internal or external, has ceased 
through want of security. The sole revenue 
It is asserted that 


the minister has amassed no less than éwo 


arises from confiscation. 


crores, which wealth is distributed in the 
various cities of Hindusthan, and has been 
obtained by pillage and the destruction of 
the most opnlent families of his country 
during the last twelve vears. He has also, 
it is said, possessed himself of all the crown- 
jewels and property of value, which he has 
sent out of the country. Applications were 
continually being made to the British agent 
for passports (perwanas), by commercial 
men,to withdraw their families from the 
country. But all have some ties which 
would be hazarded by their withdrawing, 
even if such a step were otherwise free from 
danger; for while the minister afforded 
passports, in obedience to the wish of the 
agent, he micht cut them off in the desert. 
This makes many bear the ills they have. 
We shall terminate our historical sketch 
of Jessulmer with the details of a border- 
feud, which called into operation the main 
condition of the British alliance,—the right 
of universal arbitration in the inter-national 
quarrels of Rajpootana. The predatory 
habits of the Maldotes of Baroo originated 
a rupture, which threatened to involve the 
two states in war, and produced an invasion 
of the Rahtores, sufficiently serious to 
warrant Britishinterference. It will hardly 
be credited that this aggression, which drew 
down upon the Maldotes the vengeance of 
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Bikaner, was covertly stimulated by the 
minister, for the express purpose of their 
extirpation, for reasons which will appear 
presently ; yet he was the first to complain 
of the retaliation. To understand this 
matter, a slight sketch of the Maldote tribe 
is requisite. 

The Maldotes, the Kailuns, the Birsungs, 
the Pohurs, and Tezmalotes, are all Bhatti 
tribes: but, from their lawless habits, these 
names have become, like those of Bedouin, 
Kuzzak, or Pindarri, synonimous with 
The first are descended from Rav 
Maldoo, and hold the fief (putta) of Baroo, 
consisting of eighteen villages, adjoining the 
tract called Khari-putta, wrested from the 
Bhattis by the Rahtores of Bikaner, who, 
to confess the truth, morally deserve the 


perpetual hostility of this Bhatti lord- 


© robber.’ 


marcher, inasmuch as they wera the 
intruders, and have deprived them (the 
Bhattis) of much _ territory, But the 


Rahtores, possessing the strongest, about 
twenty-five years ago exercised it in the 
most savage manner; for, having invaded 
Baroc, they put almost the entire commu- 
nity to the sword, without respect to age or 
sex, levelled the towns, filled up the wells, 
and carried off the herds and whatever was 
of value. The survivors took shelter in the 
recesses of the desert, and propagated a 
progeny, which, about the period of connec- 
tion with the British, re-occupied their 
deserted lands. The minister, it is asserted, 
beheld the revival of this infant colony with 
no more favourable eye than did their 
enemies of Bikaner, whom, it is-alleged, he 
invited once more to their destruction. 


The Jawless habits of this tribe would have 
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been assigned by the minister as his motive 
for desiring their extermination ; but if we 
look back (p. 232), we shall discover the 
real cause in his having incurred the lasting 
enmity of this clan for the foul assassination 
of their chief, who had been a party to the 
views of the heir.apparent, Rae Sing, to get 
rid of this incubus on their freedom. The 
opportunity afforded totake vengeance on the 
Maldovtes arose out of a service indirectly 
done to the British government. On the 
revolt of the Peshwa,he sent his agents to 
Jessulmer to purchase camels. One herd, 
to the number of four hundred, had left the 
Bhatti frontiers, and whilst passing through 
the Bikaner territory were set upon by the 
Maldotes, who captured the whole, convey- 
ed them to Baroo. It is scarcely to be 
supposed that such an aggression on the 
independence of Bikaner would have 
prompted her extensive armament, or the 
rapidity with which her troops passed the 
Bhatti frontier to avenge the insult, without 
some private signal from the minister, who 
was loud in his call for British iuterference ; 
though not until Nokha and Baroo, their 
principal towns, were levelled, the chief 
killed, the wells filled up, and the victorious 
army following up its success by a rapid 
march on Beekumpoor, in which the fiscal 
lands began to suffer. The minister then 
discovered he had overshot the mark, and 
claimed our interference,# which was rapid 
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Political Agent for Jessulmer; so that his control 

extended uninterruptedly, almost from Sinde to Sinde: 

?.¢., from the Indus, or great Sindh, to the Choota- 

Sindh, or little river. There are streams designated 

Sindh, in Central India, a word purely Tatar or Scythic. 
Aba-Sin, ‘the Father-river,’ is one of the many names 
of the Indus. 





* The author has omitted to mention that he was 
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and effectual; and the Bikaner commander 
the more willingly complied vith the request 
to retire within his own frontier, having 
effected more than his object. 

The tortuous policy, the never-ending and 
scarcely-to-be comprehended border-feuds 
of those regions, must, for a long while - 
generate such appeals. Since these asso- 
ciated bands attach no dishonour to their 
predatory profession, it will be some time 
before they acquire proper notions ; but 
when they discover there is no retreat in 
which punishment may not reach them, they 
will learn the benefits of cultivating the arts 
of peace, of whose very name no trace exists 
in their history. 

We have lost sight of the Rawul, the title 
of the prince of Jessulmer, in the prominent 
acts of his minister. Guj Sing, who 
occupies the gadi of Jessoh, to the prejudice 
of his elder brother, who are still in Bikaner, 
appears very well suited to the minister’s 
purpose, and to have little desire deyond 
his horses, and vegetating in quiet. The 
physiognomists of Jessulmer, however, 
prognosticate the development of moral 
worth in due season: a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and the first symp- 
tom of which must be the riddance of his 
minister by whatever process. The artful 
Salim deemed that it would redound to his 
credit, and bolster up his interest, to seek 
a matrimonial alliance with the Rana’s 
family of Mewar. The overture was accept- 
ed, and the coco-symbol transmitted to the 
Rawul, who put himeelf at the head of the 


- Bhatti chivalry to wed and escort his bride 


through the desert. The Rahtore princes 
of Bikaner and Kishengurh, who were at 
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the same time suitors for the hands of 
another daughter and a grand-daughter of 
the Rana, simultaneously arrived at Oodi- 
poori with their respective corteges ; and 
this triple alliance threw a degree of splen- 


dour over the capital of the Seesodias, to | 


which it had long been a stranger. Guj 
Sing lives very happily with his wife, who 
has given him an heir to his desert domain. 


respect paid to the Ranawnt-ji, (the title by 
which she is designated,) even by the 
minister, and she exerts this influence most 
humanely for the amelioration of her 


subjects.* 





* Thad the honour of receiving several letters from 
this queen of the desert, who looked to her father's 
house and his friends, as the best objects for support, 
whilst such a being as Salim was the master of her own 


The influence of high rank is seen in the | and her husband's destiny. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Geographical position of Jessulmer.—Its superficial area.—List of its chief towns.— Popula- 
tion.—Jessulmer chiefly desert.—Mugegro, a rocky ridge, traced from Cutch,—Sirrs, 
gr sali-murshes.—Kanoad Sirr,—Soil.— Productions. —Husbandry.— Manufactures.— 
Commerce.—Kuttars, or caravans.—Articles of trade,—Revenues.—Land and transit 
tazes.— Dhanni, or Collector.— Amount of land-tax exacted from the culttvator.— Dhooa, 
or hearth-tax.—Thali, or tax on food.—Dind, or forced eontribution.— Citizens refuse 
to pay. Enormous wealth accumulated by the minister by extortion.—Establishments.— 
Expenditure.—Tribes.—Bhattis,— Their moral estimation —Personal appearance and 
dress.— Their predilection for opium and tobacco.—Palliwals, their history.— Numbers, 
wealth, employment.—Curious rite or worship.—Palli coins.—Pokurna Brahkmins,— 
Title. —Numbers.—Singular typical worship,—Race of Jut.— Castle of Jessulmer. 


THE country still dependent on the 
Rawul extends between 70° 30’ and 72° 
30’ E. long, and between the parallels of 
26° 20/ and 27° 50’ N. lat., though a small 


square miles. The number of towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets, scattered over this wide 
space, does not exceed two hundred and 
filty; some estimate it at three hundred, 


strip protrudes, in the N. E. angle, as high 

as 28° 30’. The irregular surface may be 

roughly estimated to contain fifteen thousand 
61 


and others depress it to two hundred: the 
mean cannot be wide of the truth, To 
enable the reader to arrive at a conelusion 
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from the ae of the minister, the popu- 
lation of the capital (which is nearly 
half of the country), has been greatly dimi- 


as to the a painabn of this region, we sub- 
join a calculation, from data furnished by 
the best-informed natives, which was made 











say each average twenty, at four inha- 
bitants to each .. 


Tora. 


74,400 


inthe year 1815; but we must add, that | nished. 
Number Number 
Towns. Fiscal and Feudal. of oO Remarks. 
Houses. | Inhabitants. 
Jessulmer Capital 7,000 35,000 | (rhe chief has the title of Rao, aud 
Beekumpoor Puttaet 500 2,000 } PLUM tes ed aaa a 
Seeruroh Do. oe 300 1,200 err ag a Kailun tribe ex- 
Nachna eee | Do. 400 1,600 | Rawulote chief. 
Katori Fiscal 300 1,200 
Kabah Do. 300 1,200 
Kooldurro .»| Do. ‘ 200 800 
Suttoh Puttaet ve | 300 1,200 
Jinjinialli s- | Do. 300 1,200 | Rawulote : firat noble of Jessulmer. 
Devi-Kote Fiscal ove 200 800 
Bhaup ..| Do. oes 200 800 
Balana Puttaet 150 600 
Sutiasoh Do. 100 400 
Baroo we | Do. 200 800 err red gear arr eg ayjack- 
Chaun ee | Do. swe 200 800 
Loharki Do. 150 600 
Noantulloh Do. 150 600 | \ allof the Rawulote clan, 
Lahti - Do. 300 1,200 
Danguri Do. ove 150 600 
Beejoraye Fiscal --{| 200 800 
~Mundaye -} Do. -» | 200 800 
Ramgurh «+f Do. Sia 200 800 
Birsilpoor + } Puttaet e-| 200 800 
Girajeir + Do. a 150 600 
Two thousand and twenty-five villages and 56,400 
hamlets, from four to fifty houses each ; 18,000 
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According to this census, we have a popu- 
lation not superior to one of the secondary 
cities of Great Britain, scattered over fifteen 
thousand square miles; nearly one-half, 
too, belonging to the capital, which being 
omitted, the result would give from two to 
three souls only for each square mile. 

Face of the country.—The greater part of 
Jessulmer is thul, both terms 
meaning ‘a desert waste.’ From Lowar, 
on the Jodpoor frontier, to Kharra, the 


or 7008, 


remote angle touching Sinde, the country 
may be described as a continuous tract of 
arid sand, frequently rising into lofty teebas 
(sand-hills), in some parts covered with low 
jungle. This line, which nearly bisects 
Jessulmer, is also the line of demarcation 
of positive sterility and comparative culti- 
vation. To the north, is one uniform and 
naked waste; to the south, are ridges of 
rock termed muggro, rooe, and light soil. 
The ridge of hills is a most important 
feature in the geology of this desert region. 
It is fo be traced from Cutch Bhooj, strong- 
ly or faintly marked, according to the 
nature of the country. Sometimes it as- 
sumes, as at Chohtun, the character of a 
mountain ; then dwindles into an insigni- 
ficant ridge scarcely discernible, and often 
serves as a bulwark for the drifting sands, 
which cover and render it difficult to trace 
it at all. As it reaches the Jessulmer 
country it is more developed ; and at the 
capital, erected on a peak about two hundred 
and fifty feet high, its presence is more 
distinct, and its character defined. The 
capital of the Bhattis appears as the nucleus 
of a series of ridges, which diverge from it 
in all directions for the space of fifteen 


miles. One branch terminates at Ramghur, 
thirty-five miles north-west of -Jessulmer ; 
another branch extends easterly to Pokurn 
(in Jodpoor), and thence, in a north-east 
direction, to Filodi ; from whence, at inter- 
vals, it is traceable to Gurriala, nearly fifty 
miles due north. It is a yellow-coloured 
sand-stone, in which ochre is abundantly 
found with which the people daub their 
houses. 

These barren ridges, and the lofty undu- 
lating teebas of sand, are the only objects 
which diversify the almost uniform sterility 
of these regions. No trees interpose their 
verdant foliage to relieve the eye, or shelter 
the exhausted frame of the traveller. It 
is nearly a boundless waste, varied only by 
a few stunted shrubs of the acacia or mimosa 
family, some succulent plants, or prickly 
grapes, as the bhoorut or burr, which clings 
to his garment and increases his miseries. 
Yet compared with the more northern 
portion, where ‘‘a sea of sand without a 
sign of vegetation”* forms the prospect, the 
vicinity of the capital is a paradise. 

There is not a running stream throughout 
Jessulmer ; but there are many temporary 
lakes or salt-marshes, termed sirr, formed 
by the collection of waters from the sand- 
hills, which are easily dammed-in to prevent 
escape. 
but a few months ; though after a very 


They are ephemeral, seldom lasting 
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* So Mr. Elphinstone describss the tract about Poogul, 
one of the earliest possessions of the Bhattis, and one 
of the No-koti Maru-ca, or “ nine castles of the desers,’ 
around whose sand-hills as brave a colony was reared 
and maintained as ever carried lance. Rao Raning was 
lord of Poogul, whose son originated that episode given 
Vol. I p. 493. Even these sand-hills, which in November 
appeared to Mr. Elphinstone without a sign of vegeta- 
tion, could be made to yield good crops of bajra, 
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severe monsoon they have been known to 
remain throughout the year. One of these, 
called the Kanoad Sirr, extends from 
Kanoad to Mohungurh, covering a space of 
eighteen miles, and in which some water 
When it 
overflows, a small stream issues from the 
Sirr, and pursues an easterly direction for 


remains throughout the year. 


thirty miles before it is absorbed: its exist- 
ence depends on the parent lake. The salt 
which it produces is the property of the 
crown and adds something to the revenue. 
Soil, husbandry, and products.—Notwith- 
standing the apparent poverty of this desert 
soil, nature has not denied it the powers of 
production ; it is even favourable to some 
grains, especially the bajra, which prefers 
alight sand. Ina favourable season, they 
grow sufficient for the consumption of two 
and even three years, and then they import 
When those parts 
favourable for bajra have been saturated 


only wheat from Sinde. 


with two or three heavy showers, they com- 
mence sowing, and the crops spring up 
rapidly. The great danger is that of too 
much rain when the crops are advanced, 
for, having little tenacity, they are cften 
washed away. The bajra of the sand-hills 
is deemed far superior to that of Hindus- 
than, and prejudice gives it a preference 
even to wheat, which does not bear a 
higher price, in times of scarcity. Bajra, 
in plentiful seasons, sells at one and a half 
maunds for a rupee :* but this does not 
often occur, as they calculate five bad 
seasons for a good one. Jovar is also 
grown, but only in the low flats. Cotton 
1s produced in the same soil as the bajra. 


* About a hundred-weight for two shilli ngs. 





It is ‘not generally known that this plant 
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requires but a moderate supply of water ; 
it is deteriorated in the plains of India from 
over irrigation : at least such is the idea of 
the desert-farmer, who perhaps does not 
make sufficient allowance for the cooler 
substratum of his sand-hills, compared with 
the black loam of Malwa. A variety of 
pulses grows on the sheltered sides of the 
teebas, as mong, moth, &c. ; also the oil-plant 
(til) and abundance of the gowar, a dimi- 
nutive melon, not larger than a hen’s egg, 
which is sent hundreds of miles, as a rarity. 
Around the capita], and between the ridges 
where soil is deposited or formed, and 
where they dam-up the waters, are grown 
considerable quantities of wheat of very 
good quality, turmeric, and garden-stuffs. 
good seasons, 
reared in small quantities, but rice is entire- 
ly an article of import from the valley of 


Barley and gram are, in 


Sinde. 

Implements of husbandry.— Where the soil 
is light, it will be concluded that the imple- 
They have two kinds 
of plough, for one or two oxen, or for the 


ments are simple. 


camel, which animal is most in reyuisition. 
They tread out the grain with oxen as in 
all parts of India, and not unfrequently 
they yoke the cattle to their hakerries, 
or carts, and pass the whole over the 
grain. 

Manufactures.— There is little scope for 
the ingenuity of the mechanic in this tract. 
They} make coarse cotton cloths, but the 
raw material is almost all exported. Their 
grand article of manufacture is from the 
wool of the sheep pastured in the desert, 
which is fabricated into dooes, or blankets, 
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scarfs,* petticoats, turbans, of every quality. 
Cups and platters are made from a mineral 
called aboor, a calcareous substance, of a 
dark chocolate ground, with light brown 
vermiculated stripes ; female ornaments of 
elephants’ teeth, and arms of an inferior 
quality. These comprehend the artificial 
productions of this desert capital. 

Commerce.—Whatever celebrity Jessul- 
mer possesses, a8 a commercial mart, arises 
from its position as a place of transit 
between the eastern countries, the valley of 
the Indus, and those beyond that stream, 
the Kuttars (the term for a caravan of 
camels) to and from Hydrabad, Rory- 
Bekher, Shikarpoor and Ootch, from the 
Gangetic provinces, and the Punjab, pass- 
ing through it. The indigo of the Doab, 
the opium of Kotah and Malwa, the famed 
sugar-candy of Bikaner, iron implements 
from Jeipoor, are exported to Shixarpoor f 
and lower Sinde ; whence elephants’ teeth 
(from Africa), dates, coco-nuts, drugs, and 
chundus,t are imported, with pistachios and 
dried fruits from Bhawulpoor. 

Revenues and tazes—The personal revenue 
of the princes of Jessulmer§ is, or rather 
was, estimated at upwards of four lakhs of 
rupees, of which more than one lakh was 





een mene 


* I brought home several pairs of these, with crimson 
borders, sufficiently fine to be worn as a winter shawl 
in this country. 


¢ Shikarpoor, the great commercial mart of the 
valley of Sinde, west of the Indus. 


t Chundus is a scented wood for malilas, or ‘ chaplets.’ 


§ I have no correct data for estimating the revenues 
of the chieftains. They are generally almost double 
the land-revenue of the princes in the other states of 
Rajwarra ; perbaps about two lakhs, which ought to 
bring into the field seven hundred horse. 
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from the land. The transit duties were 
formerly the most certain and most prolific 
branch of the fiscal income; but the bad 
faith of the minister, the predatory habits of 
the Bhatti chiefs proceeding mainly from 
thence, and the general decrease of com- 








merce, have conspired nearly to annihilate 
this source of income, said at one time to 
reach three lakhs of rupees. ‘These imports 
are termed dan, and the collector dannie, 
who was stationed at convenient points of 
all the principal routes which diverge from 
the capital. 

Land-taz.—From one-fifth to one-seventh 
of the gross produce of the land is set aside 
as the tax of the crown, never exceeding 
short of the last.* 
which is purchased 
Palliwal Brahmius, 
or Banias, and the value remitted to the 


the first nor falling 
It is paid in kind, 
on the spot by the 
treasury, 
Dhooa.—The third and now the most 
certain branch of revenue is the dhooa, 
literally ‘ smoke, and which we may render 
‘ chimney or hearth-tax,’ though they have 
neither the one nor the other in these 
regions. It is also termed ¢thali, which is 
the brass or silver platter out of which they 
eat, and is tantamount tu a table-allowance. 
It never realizes above twenty thousand 








* This, if strictly true and followed, is according to 
ancient principles: Mena ordains the sixth, I could 
have wished Colonel Briggs to have known this fact, 
when he was occupied on his excellent work on “ the 
Land-tax of India ;’’ but it had entirely escaped my 
recollection. In this most remote corner of Hindusthan, 
in spite of oppression, it is curious to observe the adher- 
ence to primitive custom. These notes on the sources 
of revenue in Jessulmer were communicatedto me so 
far back as 1811, andI laid them before the Bengal 
Government in 1814-15, 
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rupees annually, which, however, would be 
abundant for the simple fare of Jessulmer. 
No house is exempt from the payment of 
this tax. 

Dind.—There is an arbitrary tax levied 
throughout these regions universally known 
and detested under the name of dind, the 
make-weight of all their budgets of ways 
and means. It was first imposed in Jessul- 
mer in 8. 1830 (A. D. 1774), under the less 
odious appellation of “ additional dhooa, or 
thali,’ and the amount was only two 
thousand seven hundred rupees, to be levied 
from the monied interest of the capital. 
The Mahesris agreed to pay their share, but 
the Oswals (the two chief mercantile classes) 
holding out, were forcibly sent upto the 
castle, and suffered the ignominious punish- 
ment of the bastinado. They paid the 
demand, but immediately on their release 
entered into a compact on oath, never again 
to look on the Rawul’s (Moolraj’s) face, 
which was religiously kept during their 
When he passed through the 
streets of this capital, the Oswals abandoned 
their shops and banking-houses, retiring to 
the interior of their habitations in order to 
avoid the sight of him. This was strenu- 


mutual lives. 


ously persevered in for many years, and 
had such an effect upon the prince, that he 
visited the principal persons of this class, 
and ‘spreading his scarf” (pulla pussaona',)* 
intreated forgiveness, giving a writing on 
oath never again to impose dind, if they 


mew 


* Pulla pussaona, or ‘epreading the cloth or scarf,’ 
is the figurative language of intreaty, arising from the 


act of spreading the garment, preparatory to bowing 


the head thereon in token of perfect submission, 





would make the dhooa a permanent tax. 
The Oswals accepted the repentance of their 
prince, and agreed to his terms. In S. 
1841, and 1852, his necessities compelling ° 
him to raise money, he obtained by loan, in 
the first period, twenty-seven thousand, and 
in the latter, forty thousand rupees, which 
he faithfully repaid. When the father of 
the present minister came into power, he 
endeavoured to get back the bond of his 
sovereign abrogating the obnoxious dind, 
and offered, as a bait, to renounce the dhooa. 
The Oswals placed more value on the virtue 
of this instrument than it merited, for in 
spite of the bond, he in S. 1857 levied sixty 
thousand, and in 1863 eighty thousand 
rupees. A visit of the Rawul to the Ganges 
was seized upon asa fit opportunity by his 
subjects to get this oppression redressed, 
and fresh oaths were made by the prince, 
and broken by the minister, who has 
bequeathed his rapacious spirit to his 
son. 

Since the accession of Guj Sing, only two 
years ago,” Salim Sing has extorted four- 
teen lakhs (£140,000). Burdbhan,a mer- 
chant of great wealth and respectability, 
and whose ancestors are known and respect- 
ed throughout Rajwarra as Sehoocars, has 
been at various times stripped of all his 
riches by the minister and his father, who, 
to use the phraseology of the sufferers, “ will 
never be satisfied while a rupee remains in 
Jessulmer.” 

Establishments, Expenditure:—We subjoin 
a rough estimate of the household establish- 
ment, &c. of this desert king. 





* This was written in 1821-2, 
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Burr* — avo ee «ee 20,000 
Rozgar Sirdarf at . 40,000 
Sebundies or Mercenariest .. 75,000 

Household horse, 10 elephants, 200 
camels, and chariots ..- 36,000 
500 Bargeer horse... ..» 60,000 
Rani’s or queen’s establishment .. 15,000 
The wardrobe us --» 5,000 
Gitts si ie .- 5,000 
The kitchen = ..- 5,000 
Guests, in hospitality... ... 9,000 
Feasts, entertainments w» 9,000 

Annual purchase of horses, camels, 
oxen, &c. ae .-- 20,000 
TorTaL ... Rs, 2,91,000 





The ministers and officers of government 
receive assignments on the transit-duties. 
and some have lands. The whole of this 
state-expenditure was more than covered, 
in some years, by the transit-duties alone ; 
which have, it is asserted, amounted to the 
almost incredible sum of three lakhs, or 
£30,000. 


* The Burr includes the whole household or personal 
attendants, the guards, and slaves. They receive rations 
of food, and make up the rest of their subsistence by 
labour in the town. The Burr consists of about 1,000 
people, and is estimated to cost 20,000 rupees 
annually. 

* Rozgar-Sirdar is an allowance termed kansa, or 
‘dinner,’ to the feudal chieftains who attend the Presence. 
Formerly they had an order upon the Dannis, or 
collectors of the transit-duties ; but being vexatious, 
Pansa Sah, minister to Rawul Chaitra, commuted it for 
a daily allowance, varying , with the rank of the person, 
from half a silver rupee to seven rupees each, daily. 
This disbursement is calculated at 40,000 rupees an- 
aually. 

¢ Sebundies are mercenary soldiers in the fort, of 
whom 1,000 are estimated to cost 75,000 rupees anually. 
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Tribes.—We shall conclude our account 
of Jessulmer with a few remarks on the 
tribes peculiar to it ; though we reserve the 
general enumeration for a sketch of the 
desert. | 
Of its Rajpoot population, the Bhattis, 
we have already given an outline in the 
general essay on the tribes.* Those which 
occupy the present limits of Jessulmer 
retain their Hindu notions, though with 
some degree of laxity from their intercourse 
with the Mahomedans on the northern and 
western frontiers ; while those which long 
occupied the towards 
Phoolra and the Garah, on becoming prose- 
lytes to Islain ceased to have either interest 
in or connection with the parent state. The 
Bhatti has not, at present, the same martial 
reputation as the MRahtore, Chohan, or 
Seesodia, but he is deemed at least to equal 
if not surpass the Cuchwaha, or any of its 
kindred branches, Nirooka or Shekhavat. 
There are occasional 


north-east tracts 


instances of Bhatti 
intrepidity as daring as may be found 
amongst any other tribe; witness the feud 
between the chiefs of Poogul and Mundore. 
But this changes not the national charac- 
teristic as conventionally established ; though 
were we to go back to the days of chivalry 
and Pirthiraj, we should select Achilesa 
Bhatti, one of the bravest of his champions, 
for the portrait of his race. This Bhatti 
Ra)jpoot, as to physical power, is not perhaps 
so athletic as the Rahtore, or so tall as the 
Cuchwaha, but generally fairer than either, 
and possessing those Jewish features which 
Mr, Elphinstone remarked as characteristic 
of the Bikaner Rajpoots. The Bhatti in- 


* Vol. 1. p, 66° 
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termarries with all the families of Rajwarra, 
though seldom with the Ranas of Mewar. 
The late Juggut Sing of Jeipoor had five 
wives of this stock, and his posthumous 
son, real or reputed, has a Bhattiani for his 
mother. 

Dress.—The dress of the Bhattis consists 
of a jamah, or tunic of white cloth or chinz 
reaching to the knee; the cumurbund, or 
ceinture, tied so high as to present no ap- 
pearance of waist ; trowsers very loose, and 
in many folds, drawn tight at the ancle, and 
a turban, generally of a scarlet colour, 
rising conically full a foot from the head. 
A dagger is stuck in the waistband ; a 
shield is suspended by a thong of deer-skin 
from the left shoulder, and the sword is girt 
by a belt of the same material. The dress 
of the common people is the dhoti, or loin- 
robe, generally of woollen stuff, with a 
The 
dress of tho Bhattianis which discriminutes 


piece of the same material as turban. 


the sex, consists of a ghagra, or petticoat, 
extending to thirty feet in width, made 
generally of the finer woollen, dyed a 
brilliant red, with a scarf of the same mate- 


rial, The grand ornament of rich and poor 


though varying in the materials, is the 
chaori, or rings of ivory or bone, with which 
they cover their arms from the shoulders to 
the wrist.* They are in value from sixteen 


*The chaori of ivory, bone, or shell, ig the most an- 
cient ornament of the indo-Scythic dames, and appears 
in old sculpture and painting. I was much struck with 
some ancient sculptures ina very old Gothic church at 
Moissac, in Languedoc. The porch is the only part left 
of this most antique fane, attribute 1 to the age of Dazgo- 
bert. It represents the conversion of clovis, and when 
the subject was stilla matter of novelty. But interest- 
ing 48 this is, itis as nothing when compared to same 
scluptered figures below, of a totally distinct age ; in exe- 
cution as farsuperior as they are dissimilarin character, 
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to thirty-five rupees a set, and imported 
from Muska-Mandive, though they also 
manufacture them at Jessulmer. Silver 
kurris (massive rings or anklets) are worn 
by all classes, who deny themselves the 
necessaries of life until they attain this 
ornament. The poorer Rajpootnis are very 
masculine, and assist in all the details of 
husbandry. 

The Bhatti is to the full as addicted as 
any of his brethren to the immoderate use 
of opium. To the umlpani, or ‘infusion,’ 
succeeds the pipe, and they continue in- 
haling mechanically the smoke long after 
they are insensible to all that is passing 
around them ; nay, it is said, you may 
scratch or pinch them while in this condi- 
The hooka 
is the dessert to the umlpani; the panacea 
for all the ills which can overtake a Rajpoot, 
and with which he can at any time enjoy a 
To ask a 
Bhatti for a whiff of his pipe would be 
deemed a direct insult. | 

Palliwals.—Next to the lordly Rajpoots, 
equalling them in numbers and far surpass- 
ing them in wealth, are the Palliwals, They 
are Brahmins, and denominated Palliwal 
from having been temporal proprietors of 
Pallz, and all its lands, long before the 
Rahtores colonized Marwar. 


tion without exciting sensation. 


paradise of his own creation. 


Tradition is 
silent as to the manner in which they became 


which is decidedly Asiatic: the scarf, tho champa- 


kulli or necklace, representing the buds of the jessamine 
(champa), aad chaoris, such asI have been describing. 
To whom but the Visigoths ean we ascribe them f—and 
does not this supply the connecting link of this Asiatic 
race, destined to change the moral aspect of Europe? 
I recommend all travellers, who are interested in trac- 
ing such analogies, to visit the church at Moissac, 
though it is not known as an object of curiosity in the 
neighbourhood, 


*. 
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possessed of this domain ; but it is connected 
with the history of the Pali, or pastoral 
tribes, who from the town of Palli to Palit- 
hana, in Saurashtra, have left traces of their 
existence ; and I am much mistaken if it 
will not one day be demonstrated, that all 
the ramifications of the races figuratively 
denominated Agnicula, were Pali in origin : 
more especially the Chohans, whose princes 
and chiefs for ages retained the distinctive 
affix of pal. 

These Brahmins, the Palliwals, as ap- 
pears by the Annals of Marwar, held the 
domain of Palli when Seoji, at the end of 
the twelfth century, invaded that land from 
Canouj, and by an act of treachery first 
established his power.* Itis evident, how- 
ever, that he did not extirpate them, for the 
cause of their migration to tho desert of 
Jessulmer is attributed to a period of a 
Mahomedan invasion of Marwar, when a 
general war-contribution (dind) being im- 
posed on the inhabitants, the Palliwals 
pleaded caste, and refused. ‘This exasperat- 
ed the Raja; for as their habits were almost 
exclusively mercantile, their stake was 
greater than that of the rest of the com- 
munity, and he threw their principle men 
into prison. In order to avenge this, they 
had recourse toa grand chandi, or ‘act of 
suicide ; but instead of gaining their object, 
he issued a manifesto of banishment to 
every Palliwal in his dominions. The greater 
part took refuge in Jessulmer, though 
many settled in Bikaner, Dhat, and the 
valley of Sinde. Atone time, their num- 
ber in Jessulmer was calculated to equal 
that of the Rajpoots. Almost all the in- 
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ternal trade of the country passes through 
their hands, and it is chiefly with their 
capital that its marchants trade in foreign 
parts. They are the Metayers of the desert, 


advancing money to the cultivators, taking 





the security of the crop; and they buy up 
all the wool and ghee (clarified butter), 
which they transport to foreign parts. They 
also rear and keep flocks. The minister, 
Salim Sing, has contrived to diminish their 
wealth, and consequently to lose the main 
support of the country’s prosperity. They 
are also subject to the visits of the Maldotes, 
Tejmalotes, and other plunderers ; but they 

find it difficult to leave the country owing 

to the restrictive cordon of the Mehta. The 

Palliwals never marry out of their own 

tribe ; and, directly contrary to the laws of 
Ment, the bridegroom gives a sum of money 
to the father of the bride. It will be deem- 
ed a curiou incident in the history of 
superstition, that a tribe, Brahmin by name; 
at least, should worship the bridle of a horse. 
When to this is added the fact, that the most 
ancient coins discovered in these regions 
bear the Pali character and the effigies of 
the horse, it aids to prove the Scythic 
character of the early colonists of these 
regions, who, although nomadic (Paltz), were 

equestrian. There is little doubt that the 
Palliwal Brahmins are the remains of the 

priests of the Palli race, who, in their pastoral 

and commercial pursuits, have lost their 

spiritual power. 

Pokurna Brahmins.—Another singular 
tribe, also Brahminical, isthe Pokurna, of 
whom itis calculated thre are fifteen hundred 
to two thousand families in Jessulmer. 
They are also numerous in Marwar and 
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Bikaner, and are scattered over the desert 
and valley of the Indus. They follow agri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits chiefly, hav- 
ing little or no concern in trade. tradition 
of their origin is singular: it is said that 
they were Bildars, and excavated the sacred 
lake of Pushkur or Pokur, for which act 
they obtained the favour of the deity and 
the grade of Brahmins, with the title of 
Pokurna. Their chief object of emblematic 
worship, the khodala, a kind of pick-axe 
used in digging, seems to favour this tradi- 





tion. 

Juts or Jtts.—The Juts here, as elsewere, 
form a great part of the agricultural 
population: there are also various other 
tribes, which will be better described in a 
general account of the desert. 

Castle of Jessulmer.—The castle of this 
desert king is erected on an almost insulated 
peak, from two hundred and fifty feet in 
height, a strong wall running round the 
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crest of the hill. It has four gates, but 
very few cannon mounted. The city is to 
the north, and is surrounded by a seherpunna 
or circumvallation, encompassing a space 
of nearly three miles, having three gates 
and two wickets. In the city are some good 
houses belonging to rich merchants, but 
the greater part consists of huts. The 
Raja’s palace is said to possess some preten- 
sion to grandeur, perhaps comparative. 
Were he on good terms with his vassalage, 
he could collect for its defence five thousand 
infantry and one thousand horse, besides 
his camel-corps ; but it may be doubted 
whether, under the oppressive system of the 
monster who has so long continued to deso- 
late that region, one-half of this force could 
be brought together. * 





* 1t has been reported that the dagger has since rid 
the land of its tyrant. The means matter little, if the 


end ig accomplished, Even assassination loses much 
of its odious character when resorted to for such a 
purpose, 
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General aspect.— Boundaries and divisions of the desert.— Probable etymology of the Greek 
oasis.— Absortion of the Caggar river.— The Loont, or salt-river.—The Runn, or Rin.— 
Distinction of thul and rooe.—Thul of the Looni.—Jhalore.—Sewanchi.— Macholah and 
Morseen.—Beenmal and Sanchore.—Bhadrajoon.— Mehwo.—Bhalotra and Tilwarra.— 
Eendovati.— Gogadeo-ca-thul.—Thul of Tirruroe—Thul of Khawur.—Mallinath-ca- 
thul, or Barmair.—Kherdhur.—Junah Chotun,—Nuggur Goorah. 


Havina never penetrated personally fur- 
ther into the heart of the desert than 
Mundore, the ancient capitial of all Marvost- 
hali, the old castle of Hissar on its north- 
eastern frontier, and Aboo, Nehrwalla, and 
Bhooj, to the south, it may bo necessary, 
before entering upon the details, to depre- 
cate the charge of presumption or incompe- 
tency, by requesting the reader to bear in 
mind, that my parties of discovery have 
traversed it in every direction, adding to 
their journals of routes living testimonies 
of their accuracy, and bringing to me 
natives of every thul from Bhutnair to 
Omurkote, and from Aboo to Arore.* I 





* The journals of all these routes, with others of 
Central and Western India, form eleven moderate-sized 
folio volumes, from which an itinerary of these regions 
mightbe constructed. It was my intention to have 
drawn up a more perfect and detailed map from these, 


wish it, however, to be clearly understood, 
that I look upon this as a mere outline, 
which, by shewing what might be done, may 
stimulate further research; but in the exist- 
ing dearth of information on the subject, 
I have not hesitated to send it forth, with 
its almost inevitable errors, as (I trust) a 
pioneer to more extended and accurate 
knowledge. 

After premising thus much, let us com- 
mence with details, which, but for the 
reasons already stated, should have been 
comprised in the geographical portion of 
the work, and which, though irrelevant to 
the historical part, are too important to be 
_thrown into notes. I may add, that the 


but my health forbids the attempt. They are now 
deposited in the archives of the Company, and may 
serve, if judiciously used, to fill up the only void in the 
great map of India, executing by their commands, 
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conclusions formed, partly from personal 
observation, but chiefly from the sources 
described above, have been confirmed by 
the picture drawn by Mr. Elphinstone of 
his passage through the northern desert in 
the embassy to Cabul, which renders per- 
fectly satisfactory to me the views I before 
entertained. It may be well, at this stage, 
to mention that some slight repetitions must 
occur as we proceed, having incidentally 
noticed many of the characteristic features 
ot the desert in the Annals of Bikaner, 
which was unavoidable from the position of 
that state. 

The hand of Nature has defined, in the 
boldest characters, the limits of the great 
desert, of India, and we only require to 
follow minutely the line of demarcation ; 
though, in order to be distinctly under- 
stood, we must repeat the analysis of the 
term Alarroosthali, the emphatic appellation 
of this ‘region of death. The word is 
compounded of the Sanscrit m7 ‘to die,’ and 
sthali, ‘arid or dry land,’ which last, in the 
be- 
comes thul, the converse of the Greek oasis, 
Kach 
thit has its distinct denomination, as the 
‘thiul of Kawur, thul of Goga, &c.; and 
the cultivated spots, compared with these, 


corrupted dialect of those countries, 


denoting tracts particulary sterile. 


either as to number or magnitude, are so 
scanty, that instead of the ancient Roman 
simile, which likened Africa to the leopard’s 
hide, reckoning the spots thereon as the 
oases, 1 would compare the Indian desert 
to that of the tiger, of which the long dark 
stripes would indicate the expansive belts 
of sand, elevated upon a plain only less 
randy, and over whose surface numerous 


thinly-peopled towns and hamlets are scat- 
tered. 

Maroosthali is bounded on the north by 
the flat skirting the Garah; on the south 
by that grand salt-marsh, the Rin, and 
Koliwarra; on the east by the Aravulli ; 
and on the west by the valley of Sinde. The 
two last bounderics are the most conspi- 
cuous, especially the Aravulli, but for which 
impediment, Central India would be sub- 
merged in sand ; nay, lofty and continuous 
as is this chain, extending almost from the 
sea to Delhi, wherever there are passages 
or depressions, these floating sand-clouds 
are wafted through or over, and form a littie 
thul evenin the bosom of fertility. Who- 
ever has crossed the Bunas near Tonk, where 
the sand for some miles resembles waves 
of the sec, will comprehend this remark. 
Its western boundary is alike defined, and 
will recal to the English traveller, who may 
be destined to journey up the valley of 
Sinde, the words of Napoleon on the Ly- 
bain desert: ‘Nothing so much resembles 
the sea as the desert; or a coast, as the 
valley of the Nile:” for this substitute 
‘¢ Indus,” whence, in journeying northward 
along its banks from Hydrabad to Ootch, 
the range of vision will be bounded to the 
east by a bulwark of sand, which, rising often 
to the height of two hundred feet above the 
level of the river, leads one to imagine that 
the chasm, now forming this rich valley, 
must have orizinated ina sudden melting 
of all the glaciers of Caucasus, whose con- 
gregated waters made this break in the con- 
tinuity of Maroosthali, which would other- 
wise be united with the deserts of Ara- 
chosia. 
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cape here repeat ihe tradition iNlustrat- 


Ae: 


“yng the geography of the desert, t. é., that 
‘fn remote ages it was ruled by princes of 
“the: Powar (Pramara) race, which the slova, 


or verse of the bard, recording the names 


of the nine fortresses (No-koti Maroo-ca), 80 
admirably adapted by their position to main- 
tain these regions in subjection, further 
corroborates. We shall divest it of its 
metrical form, and begin with Poogul, to 
the north ; Mundore, in the centre of all 
Maroo ; Aboo, Kheraloo, and Parkur, to 
the south; Chotun, Omurkote, Arore, and 
Lodorva, to the west; 
which assuredly makes the sovereignty of 
the desert. The antiquity of this legend 
is supported by the omission of all modern 
cities, the present capital of the Bhattis 
not being mentioned. Even Lodorva and 
Arore, cities for ages in ruins, are names 
known only to a few who frequent the 


the possession of 


‘desert; and Chotun and Kheraloo,* but 


for the traditional stanzas which excited 
our research, might never have appeared 
on the map. 

We purpose to follow the natural divi- 
sions of the country, or those employed by 
the natives, who, as stated above, distinguish 
them as thule; and after describing these 
in detail, with a summary notice of the 
principal towns whether ruined or existing, 
and the various tribes, conclude with the 
chief lines of route diverging from, or lead- 
ing to, J eesulmer, 

The whole of Bikaner, and that part of 


Bhekhavati north of the Aravali, are com- 
fitcmcra in the desert, 


If the reader will 





© tte mee north of Chotun, 
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refer t to the map, and look’ for the town of 
Kanorh, within the British frontier, he will 
see what Mr. Elphinstone considered as 
the commencement of the desert, in his in- 
teresting expedition to Cabul.* “ From 
Delly to Canound (the Kanorh of my map) 
a distance of one hundred miles is through 
the British dominions, and need not be des- 
cribed. It is sufficient to say, that the 
country is sandy, though not ill cultivated. 
On approaching Canound, we had the first 
specimen of the desert, to which we were 
looking forward with anxious curiosity. 
Three miles before reaching that place we 
came to sand-hills, which at first were 
covered with bushes, but afterwards were 
naked piles of loose sand, rising one after 
another, like the waves of the sea, and marked 
on the surface by the wind like drifted snow. 
There were roads through them, made sulid 
by the treading of animals; but off the 
road our horses sunk into the sand above 
the knee,””’ Such was the opening scene ; 
the route of the embassy was by Singana, 
Jhoanjoonoo, to Chooroo, when they entered 
Bikaner. Of Shekhavati, which he had 
left, Mr. Elphinstone says: “it seems to 
lose its title to be included in the desert, 
when compared with the two hundred and 
eighty miles between its western frontier 
and Bahawulpoor, and, even of this, only 
the last hundred miles is absolutely destitute 
of inhabitants, water, or vegetation. Our 
journey from Shekhavati to Poogul, was 
over hills and valleys of loose and heavy 
sand. The hills were exactly like those 
which are sometimes formed by the wind 
en the sea-shore, but far exceeding them in 
* It left Dehli the 13th October 1808, 
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height, which was from twenty to a hundred 
feet. They are said to shift their position 
and alter their shapes according as they are 
affected by the wind , and in summer the 
passage is rendered dangerous by the clouds 
of moving sand ; but when I saw the hills 
(in winter), they seemed to have a great 
degree of permanence, for they bore grass, 
besides phoke, the babool, and bair or jujube, 
which altogether give them an appear- 
ance that sometimes amounted to verdure. 
Amongst the most dismal hills of sand one 
occasionally meets with a village, if such 
a name can be given to a few round huts of 
straw, with low walls and conical roofs, like 
little stacks of corn.” This deseription of 
the northern portion of the desert, by an 
author whose great characteristics are accur- 
acy and simplicity, will enable the reader 
to form a more correct notion of what 
follows.* 

With these remarks, and bearing in mind 
what has already been said of the phy- 
siognomy of these regions, we proceed to 
particularize the various thuls and oases in 
this “region of death.” It will be convenient 
to disregard the ancient Hindu geographical 
division, which makes Mundore the capital 
of Maroosthali, a distinction both from its 
character and position better suited to Jes- 
sulmer, being nearly in the centre of what 


- 
tee a 


* “Our marches,” says Mr. Elphiastone, ‘‘were seldom 
very long. The longest was twenty-six miles, and the 
shortest fifteen ; but the fatigue which our people suffer- 
ed bore no proportion to the distance. Our line, when 
in the closest order, was two miles long. The path by 
which we travelled wound much, to avoid the sand-hills, 
Jt was too narrow to allow of twocamels going abreast ; 
and if an animal atepped to one side, it sunk in the sand 
as in snow,” &c, ke.— Account of the Kingdom of Cabul, 
vol, Ip. 18, 





may bo termed entire desert. 
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It is in fact 
an oasis, every where insulated by immense 
masses of thul, some of which are forty 
miles in breadth, without the trace of man, 
or aught that could subsist him. From 
Jessulmer we shall pass to Marwar, and 
without crossing the Looni, describe Jhalore 
and Sewanchi; then conduct the reader 
into the almost unknown raj of Parkur and 
Vira-Bah, governed by princes of the Chohan 
race, with the title of Rana. Thence, 
skirting the political limits of modern Raj- 
pootana, to the regions of Dhat and Oomur- 
soomra, now within the dominion of Sinde, 
we shall conclude with a very slight sketch 
of Daudputra, and the valley of the Indus. 
These details will receive further illustration 
from the remarks made on every town or 
hamlet diverging from the “hill of Jessoh’ 
(Jessulmer), Could the beholder, looking 
westward from this ‘ triple-peaked hill,’* 
across this sandy ocean tothe blue waters 
(NMil-al)t of the Indus, embrace in ‘his vision 
its whole course from Hydrabad to Ootch, 
he would perceive, amidst these valleys of 
sand-hills, little colonies of animated beings, 
congregated on every spot which water 
renders habitable. Throughout this tract, 
from four hundred to five hundred miles in 
longitudinal extent, and from one hundred 
of diagonal breadth, are little hamlets, con- 
sisting of the scattered huts of the shepherds 
of the desert ; occupied in pasturing their 
flocks or cultivating these little oases for food. 
He may discern a long line of camels (called 


kutar, a name better known than either 
a a ee tape 

* Tri-cuta, the epithet bestowed on the rock on which 
the castle of Jessulmer is erected. 


t A name often given by Ferishta tothe Indus. 
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hafila:or carwan), anxiously toiling through 
the dften doubtful path, and the Charun 
conductor, at each stage, tying a knot on 
the end of his turban. He may discover, 
lying in ambush, a band of Sehraes, the 
Bedouins of our desert (sera), either moun- 
‘ted on camels or horses, on the watch to 
despoil the caravan, or engagei in tho less 
hazardous occupation of driving off the 
flocks of the Rajur or Mangeulia shepherds, 
peacefully tending them about the turs or 
bawas, or hunting for the produce stored 
amidst the huts ofthe ever-green jhal, which 
serve at once as grain-pits and shelter from 
the sun. A migratory band may be seen 
flitting with their flucks from ground which 
they have exhausted, in search of fresh 
pastures:; 


* Andif the following day they chance to find 
A new repast, oran untasted spring, 
Will bless their stars, and think it luxury !” 
‘Or they may be seen preparing rabri, a 
mess quite analogous to the kouskous of 
their Numidian brethren, or quenching their 
thirst from the Wah of their little oasis, of 
which they maintain sovereign possession 
so long as the pasture lasts, or till they 
eome in conflict with some more powerful 
-eommunity. 
We may here pause to consider whether in 
‘the bah, bawa, or wah, of the Indian desert, 
may not be found the oasis of the Greeks, 
corrupted by them fr@n el-wah, or, as 
written: by Belzoni (in -his account of the 
‘Libyan desert, while searching for the temple 
of- Ammon), Elloah. Of the 
terms used to designate water in these arid 


numerous 


regions, as par, rar, tir, de or day, bah, bawa, 
‘wah, all but the:latter are chiefly applicable 
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to springs er pools of water, while the last 
(wah), though used often in a like sense. 
applies more to a water-course or stream. 


El-wah, under whatever term, means—‘the 
water.’ Again dey or de, is aterm in general 
use for a pool, even not unfrequently in 
running streams and large rivers, which, 
causing to flow in dry weather, leave large 
stagnant masses, always called de. There 
are many of the streams of Rajpootana, 
having such pools, particularized hati-de, or 
‘elephant-pool,’ denoting a sufficiency of 


Now 
the word de or dey, added to the generic 


water even to drown that animal. 


term for water, wah, would make wadey 
(pool of water), the Arabian term for a run- 
ning stream, aad commonly used by recent 
travellers in Africa for these habitable spots. 
If the Greeks took the word wwadey from 
any MS., the transposition would be easily 
accounted for: wadey would be written thus 
gse!y and by the addition of a point sols 
wazey, easily metamorphosed, for a euphonous 
termination, into oasis.* 


* WhenI penned conjectural etymology, I was not 
aware that any speculation had been made upon this 
word : I find, however, the late M. Lanzgles suggested 
the deriva:ion of oasis (variously written by the Greeks 
2ua8is,tasisand huasis) from the Arabic el > and 
Dr. Wait,.in aseries of interesting etymologies (see Asiatic 
Jou nal May 1813), suggests afg vasi from yg vas, ‘to 
inhabit,’ 
tical. 


Vasi and h wasis quasi vasis are almost iden- 
My friend Sir W. Ouseley gave mec nearly the 


same siynification of oso! Wadcy, a8 appears in 
Johnson's edition of Richardson, viz, a valley, a desert, 


a channel of river—a river ; pu less wadey-al-kabir, 
‘the great river,’ corrupted into Guadalquiver, which 
example is also given in d’Herbelot (see Vadi Gehennem), 
and by Thompson, who traces the word water through 
all the languages of Europe—the Saxon weter, the 
Greek, hudor, the Islandic udr, the Slavonic wod (whence 
moder and oder, ‘a river’): all appear derivable from 
the Arabic wad ‘a river’—or the Sanscrit wah; and if 
Dr, W, will refer to the Itinerary, he will find a 










int here point out the few grand features 
which diversify this sea of sand, and after 
defining the difference between roce and 
thul, whick will frequently occur in the 
itinerary, at onee plunge in medias res. 

We have elsewhere mentioned the tradition 
of the absorption of the Caggar river, as 
one of the causes of the comparative depo- 
pulation of the northern desert. The couplet 
recording it I would not recal at the time, 
nor any record of the Soda prince Hamuir, 
in whose reign this phenomenon is said to: 
have happened. But the utility of these 
ancient traditional couplets, to which I have 
frequently drawn the reader’s attention, has 
again been happily illustrated, for the name 
of Hamir has been incidentally discovered 
from the trivial circumstance of an inter- 
marriage related in the Bhatti annals. His 
cotemporary of Jessulmer was Dovsayj, 
who succeeded in S. 1100 or A. D. 1044, 
so that we have a precise date assigned, 
supposing this to be the Hamir in question. 
The Caggar, which rises in the Sewaluk, 
passes Hansi Hissar, and flowed under the 
walls of Bhutnair, at which place they yet 
have their wells in its bed. Thence it 
passed Rung-mahel, Bullur, and Phoolra 
and through the flats of Khadal (of which) 
Derrawul is the capital), emptying itself 
according to some below Ooch, but accor- 
ding to Abu-Birkat (whom I sent to explore 
in 1809, and who crossed the dry bed of 





singular confirmation of hig.etymology in the word bas 


(classically vas) applied to. one of these haditadie spote. 
The word bustee also of frequent occurrence therein, 
is from, vasna, to inhabit ; vasi,an inhabitant; or. wae, 


&@ habitation, perhaps derivable from seh, indispengable 
me aoa oasis | 
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If this could’ be: authentio vents an hhc cae 
gay at once that, united wit ‘the’ P si He os 
from Dura, it gave: its namé. to. ie” ‘Bengt :;: 
which unites with the Looui, exilary f ng o hoe 
eastern branch of the Delta.of the Tadas. 
Tike next, and perhaps most remarkable. 
feature in the desert, is the Looni, or ‘Balt 
river, which, with its. numerous feodere, ‘has. 
its source in the springs of the Aravali. “OF 
Marwar it is a barrier between the fertile. 
lands and the deserts ; and as it leaves’ this. 
country for the thul of the Chohane, it 
divides that community, and forms a geo- 
graphical demareation ; the eastern. portion. 
being called the Raj of Sooe-Bah ; and the. 
western part, Parkur, or beyond the Khar,, 


. or Looni. 


We shall hereafter return to the country, 
of the Chohans, which is bounded: to’ the. 
south by that singular feature in the phy-. 
siognomy of the desert, The Runn, or Rin, 
already slightly touched upon in, the geo- 
graphical sketch prefixed to this work, 
This immense salt-marsh, upwards of one 
hundred and fifty miles in breadth, is formed, 
chiefly by the Looni, which, like the Rhone 
after forming Lake Leman, resumes its name. 
at its further outlet, and ends as it com- 
mences with a sacred character, having: the 
temple of Ndtayan, at its embonchure, where. 
it mingles with Me ocean, and that of 
Bramha at its source of. Poshkur.; The 
Ronn, or Rin, is 9 corruption’ of Arenys 
or ‘the waste ;* nor can any ‘thing i a ak ar 
be more dreary in the dry weather ‘tian ‘hts 
parched desert of salt and: mud;..dhe. paeae 
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‘whose love of solitude has been com- 
memorated by an immortal pen. That this 
enormous depository of salt is of no recent 
formation we are informed by the Greek 
writers, whose notice it did not escape, and 
whu have preserved in Erinos a nearer 
approximation tothe original Avanya than 
exists in our ‘Rin’ or ‘Runn.’ Although 
mainly indebted to the Looni for its salt, 
whose bed and that of its feeders are 
covered with saline deposits, itis also sup- 
plied by the overflowings of the Indus, to 
which grand stream it may be indebted for 
its volume of water. We have here an- 
other strong point of physical resemblance 
between the valleys of the Indus and the 
Nile, which Napoleon at once referred to 
the simple operations of nature; I allude 
to the origin of Lake Moeris, a design too 
vast for man.* 

As the reader will often meet with the 
words thul and roce, he should be acquainted 
with the distinction ¢etween them. The 
first means an arid and bare desert ; the 
other is equally expressive of desert, but 
implies the presence of natural vegetation ; 
in fact, the jungle of the desert. 

Thul of the Loont.—This embraces the 
tracts on both sides of the river, forming 


~ 





* “The greatest breadth of the valley of the Nile is 
four leagues, the least, one:" so that the narrowest 
portion of the valley of Sinde equals the largest of the 
Nile. Egypt alone is said to have had eight millions 
of inhabitants; what then might Sinde maintain | The 
condition of the peasantry, as described by Bourrienne 
is axactly that of Rajpootana: “ the villages are fiefs 
belonging to any one on whom the prince may bestow 
them ; the peasantry pay atax to their superior, and 
are the actual proprietors of the soil : amidst all the re- 
Volutions, their privileges are not infringed.” This 
Tight (still obtaining ), taken away by Joseph, was 
restored by Sesostris, 
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Although 
the region south of the stream cannot be 
included in the thul, yet it is so intimately 
connected with it, that we shall not forego 
the only opportunity we may have of 
noticing it. 

Thalore.—Thia tract is one of the most 
important divisions of Marwar. It is sepa- 
rated from Sewanchi by the Sookri and 
Khari, * which, with many smaller streams, 
flow through them from the Aravali and 
Aboo, aiding to fertilize its three hundred 
and sixty towns and villages, forming a 
part of the fiscal domains of Marwar. Jha- 
lore, according to the geographical stanza 
so often quoted, was one of the ‘nine castles 
of Maroo’ when the Pramar held para- 
mount rule in Maroosthali. When it was 
wrested from them we have no clue to 
discover ; but it had long been held by the 
Chohans, whose celebrated defence of their 
capital against Alla-o-din, in A. D. 1801, 
is recorded by Ferishta, as well as in the 
chronicles of their bards. This branch of 
the Chohan race was called Malleni, and 
will be again noticed, both here and in the 
annals of Harouti. It formed that portion 
of the Chohan soverignty called the Mappa 
Raj, whose capital was Junah-Chotun, 
connecting the sway of this race in the 
countries along the Looni from Ajmer to 
Parkur, which would appear to have crush- 
ed its Agnicula brother, the Parmar, and 
possessed all that region marked by the 
course of the ‘ Salt river’ to Parkur. 

Sonagir, the ‘ golden mount,’ is the more 
ancient name of this castle, and was adopt- 
ed by the Chohans as distinctive of their 


ane 


* Another salt river, 
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dropped for Sonigurra. Here they enshrin- 
ed their tutilary divinity, Mallinath, ‘ god 
of the Malli? who maintained his position 
until the sons of Seoji entered these 
regions, when the name of Sonagir was 
exchanged for that of Jhalinder-nath, whose 
shrine is about a coss west of the castle. 
Whether Jhalinder-nath, the ‘divinity of 
Jhalinder,’ was imported from the Ganges, 
or left as well as the god of the Malli by 
the ce-devant Mallanis, is uncertain: but 
should this prove to be a remnant of the 
foes of Alexander, driven by him from Mool- 
tan,* its probability is increased by the 
caves of Jhalinder (so celebrated as a 
Hindu pilgrimage even in Baber’s time) 
being in their vicinity. Be this as it may, 
the Rahtores, like the Roman conquerors, 
have added these indigenous divinities to 
their own pantheon: a drawing of Malli- 
nath is given from the sculpture of Mundore. 
The descendants of the expatriated Soni- 
gurras now occupy the lands of Cheetul- 
wano, near the furce of the Looni. 

Jhalore comprehends the inferior districts 
of Sewanchi, Beenmal, Sanchore, Morseen, 
all attached to the khalisa or fisc; besides 
the great puttaets, or chieftainships, of 
Bhadrajoon, Mehwo, Jessole, and Sindri—a 


* Mooltan and Junah (Chotun, qu, Chohan-tan,) 
have the same signification, ‘the ancient abode,’ and 
both were occupied dy the tribe of Malli or Mallani, said 
to be of Chohan race; and it is curious to find at Jhalore 
(classically Jhalinder,) the same divinities as in their 
hauntsin the Punjab, viz. Malli-nath, Jhalinder-nath, 
and Balnath. Abulfuzil says, (p. 108, vol. ii.) “the 
cell of Bulnaut is in the middle of Sind-sagur ;” and 
Baber (p. 293,) places “‘Balinat-joai bellow the hill of 
Jud, five marches east of the Indus,” the very spot 
claimed by the Yadus, when led out of India by their 
deified leader Buldeo, or Balnath, 


tract of ninety miles in length, and nearly 
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the same in »readth, with a fair soil, water 
near the surface, and requiring only good 
government to make it as productive as 
any of its magnitude in these regions, and 
sufficient to defray the whole personal ex- 
penses of the Rajas of Jodpoor, or about 
nine lakhs of rupees; but in consequence 
of the anarchy of the capital, the corruption 
of the managers, and the raids of the 
Sehraes sf the desert and the Meenas of 
Aboo and the Aravali, it is deplorably de- 
There are several ridges (on 
one of which is the castle) traversing the 


teriorated. 


district, but none uniting with the table-land 
of Mewar, though with breaks it may be 
traced to near Aboo, In one point it shews 
its affinity to the desert, ¢. e. in its vegetable 
productions, for it has no other timber than 
the jhal, the babool, the khureel, and other 
shrubs of the thul. 

The important fortress Jhalore, guarding 
the southern frontier of Marwar, stands on 
the extremity of the range extending 
north to Sewanoh. It is from three to four 
hundred feet in height, fortified with a wall 
aud bastions, on some of which cannons are 
mounted. It has four gates ; that from the 
town is called the Sooruj-pol, and tu the 
north-west is the Bal-pol (‘ the gate of Bal,’ 
the sun-god)» where there is a shrine of the 
Jain pontiff, Parswanath. There are mauy 
wells, and two considerable baweris, or 
reservoirs of good water, and to the north a 
small lake formed by damming-up the 
streams from the hills ; but the water sel- 
dom lasts above half the year. The town, 
which containsthree thousand and seventeen 
houses, extends on fhe north and eastern 
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side of the fort, havtég the Sookrie owing 


about a mile east of it. It has a circum- 
vallation as well as the castle, having guns 
for its defence ; and is inhabited by every 
variety of tribe, though strange to say, 
there are only five families of Rajpoots in 
its motley population. The following census 
was made by one of my parties,in A. D. 
1813, : 


Houses, 

Mallis, or gardeners... ww» 140 

- Tailis, or oilmen, here called ghatchi 100 
Khomars, or potters 60 
Thatairas, or braziers ... 30 
Cheepas, or printers 20 


Bankers, merchants, and Suetieaies 1,156 


Moosulmaun families... «. 936 
Khuteeks, or butchers... re 1 
Naes, or barbers es sae 16 
Khulals, or spirit-distillers vw. =U 
Weavers .- 100 
Silk weavers ies ae 15 
Yatis (Jain priests) —... ve 2 
Brahmins ... se 100 
Goojurs .. se vs 40 
Rajpoots.. sa ss 5 
Bhojuks_... ae age 20 
Meenas... Pe = 60 
Bhils Ses bee at 15 
Sweetmeat-shops sie ess 8 
Ironsmiths and carpenters (Dohars 

and Sootars eee wi 14 


Chooriwallas, or bracelet-manufacturers 4 


The general accuracy of this census was 
confirmed. 

Sewanchi is the tract between the Looni 
and Sookrie, of which Sewanoh, a strong 

_astle placed on the extremity of the same 


range with Thalore, is the ‘avital The 
country requires no particular description, 
being of the same nature as that just de- 
picted. In former times it constituted, 
together with Nagore, the appanage of the — 
heir-apparent of Marwar; but since the 
setting-up of the pretender, Dhonkul Sing, 
both have been attached to the fisc : in fact, 
there is no heir to Maroo! Ferishta men- 
tions the defence of Sewanoh against the 
arms of Alla-o-din. 

Macholah and Morseen are the two princi- 
pal dependencies of Jhalors within the Looni, 
the former having a strong castle guarding 
its south-east frontier against the depreda- 
tions of the Meenas ; the latter, which has 
also a fort and town of five hundred houses, 
is on the western extremity of Jhalore. 

Beenmal and Sanchore are the two prin- 
cipal subdivisions to the south, and together 
nearly equal the remainder of the province, 
each containing eight villages. These towns © 
are on the high road to Cutch and Guzzerat, 
which has given them from the most remote 
times a commercial celebrity. Beenmal is 
said to contain fifteen hundred houses, and 
Sanchore about half the number. Very 
wealthy Mahajuns, or ‘merchants,’ used to 
reside here, but insecurity both within and 
without has much injured these cities, the 
first of which has its name, Mal from 
iis wealth as a mart. There is a temple 
of Baraha (Varaha, the incarnation of 
the hog), with a great scluptured boar. 
Sanchore possesses also a distinct celebrity 
from being the cradle of a class of Brah- 
mins called Sanchora, who are the officiat- 
ing priests of some of the most cele- 


brated temples in these regions, as that 
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of Dwarica, Mathura, Poshkur, Nuggur- 
Parkur, &c. The name of Sanchore is 
corrupted from Sati-poora, Sati, or Suttee’s 
town, said to be very ancient. 

Bhadrajoon.—A_ slight notice is due to 
the principal fiefs of Jhalore, as well as the 
fiscal towns of this domain. Bhadrajoon a 
town of five hundred houses (three-fourths 
of which are of the Meena class), situated 
in the midst of a cluster of hills, having s 
small fort. The chief is of the Joda clan; 
his fief connects Jhalore with Palli in God- 
war. 

Mehwo is a celebrated little tract on both 
banks of the Looni, and one of the first 
possessions of the Rahtores. 1t 1s properly 
speaking in Sewanchi, to which it paysa 
tribute, besides service when required. The 
chief of Mehwo has the title of Rawul, and 
his usual residence is the town of Jessole. 
Soorut Sing is the present chief ; his rela- 
tive, Soorajmul, holds the same title, and 
the fief and castle of Sindri, also on the 
Looni, twenty-two miles south of Jessole. 
A feud reigns between them: they claim 
co-equal rights, and the consequence is that 
neither can reside at Mehwo, the capital 
of the domain. Both chiefs deemed the 
profession of robber no disgrace, when this 
memoir was written (1813); but itis to be 
hoped they have seen the danger, if not the 
error, of their ways, and will turn to culti- 
vating the fertile tracts along the ‘ Salt 
River, which yield wheat, jooar, and bajra 
in abundance. | 

Bhalotra, Tilwarra, are two celebrated 
names in the geography of this region, and 
have an annual fair, as renowned in Raj- 
pootana as that of Leipsic in Germany. 





Though called the Bhalotra mela ( literally, | 
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‘an assemblage, or concourse of people), it 
was held at Tilwarra, several miles south, 
near an island of the Looni, which is sancti- 
fied by a shrine of Malli-nath, ‘ the divinity 
of the Malli,” who, as already mentioned, 
is now the patron god of the Rahtores. 
Tilwarra forms the fief of another relative 
of the Mehwo family, and Bhalotra, which 
ought to belong to the fisc, did and may 
still belong to Ahwa, the chief noble of 
But Bhalotra and Sindri have 
other claims to distinction, having, with the 


Marwar. 


original estate of Droonara, formed the fief 
of Doorgadas, the first character in the 
annals of Maroo, and whose descendant yet 
occupies Sindri. The fief of Mehwo, which 
inclades them all, was rated at fifty thou- 
sand rupees annually. The Puttaets with 
their vassalage occasionally go to court, but 
hold themselves exempt from service except 
on emergencies. The call upon them is 
chiefly for the defence of the frontier, of 
which they are the stm-iswara, or lord- 
inarchers. 

Eendovati.—This tract, which has its name 
from the Rajpoot tribe of Eendo, the chief 
branch of the Purihars, (the ancient sove- 
reigns of Mundore), extends from Bhalotra 
north, and west of the capital, Jodpoor, and 
is bounded on the north by the thul of Goga. 
The thul of Kendovati embraces a space of 
about thirty coss in circumference. 

Gogadeo-ca-thul.—The thul of Goga, @ 
name celebrated in the heroic history of the 
Chohans, is immediately north of Hendovati, 
and one description will suit both, The 
sand ridges (thul-ca-teeba) are very lofty in 
all this tract; very thinly inhabited ; few 
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villages ; water far from the surfuce, and 
Thobe, Phul- 


soond, and Beemasir are the chief towns in 


having considerable jungles. 
the rove. They collect rain-water in reser- 
voirs called tanka, which they are obliged to 
use sparingly, and often while a mass of 
corruption, producing that peculiar discase 
in the eyes called rat-andha (corrupted by us 
to rotunda) or night-blindness,* for with 
the return of day it passes off. 

The thul of Tirruroe intervenes between 
that of Gogadeo and the present frontier of 
Jessulmer, to which it formerly belonged. 
Pokurn is the chief towa, not of Tirruroe 
only, but of all the desert interposed be- 
tween the two chief capitals of Marvosthah. 
The southern part of this thul does not 
differ from that described, but its northern 
portion, and more especially for sixteen to 
twenty miles around the city of Pokurn, are 
low disconnected ridges of loose rock, the 
continuation of that on which stands the 
capital of the Bhattis, which give, as we 
have already said, to this oasis the epithet 
of Mer, or rocky. The name of Tirruroe 1s 
derived from ¢ir7, which signifies moisture, 
humidity from springs, or the springs them- 
selves, which rise from this rooe. Pokurn, the 
residence of Salim Sing (into the history of 
whose family we have so fully entered in 
the annals of Marwar), is a town of two 
thousand houses, surrounded by a_ stone 
wall, and having a fort, mounting several 
guns on its eastern side. Under the west 
side of the town, the inhabitants have 
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* It is asserted by the natives to be caused by a small 
thread-like worm, which also forms inthe eyes of 
horses. I have seen it in the horse, Moving about with 
steat velocity. They puncture and discharge it with 
the aqueous humour. 
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the unusual sight in these regions of run- 
ning water, though only in the rainy season, 
Some 
say it comes from the Sir of Kanoad, 
others from the springs in the ridge ; at all 
events, they derive a good and plentiful 
supply of water from the wells excavated 
in its bed. The chief of Pokurn, besides 
its twenty-four villages, holds lands between 
the Looni and Bandy rivers to the amount 


for it ig soon absorbed by the sands. 


of a lakh of rupees. Droonara and Munzil, 
the fief of the loyal Doorgadas, are now in 
the hands of the traitor Salim. 


to the north of Pokurn is the village of 


Three coss 


shrine to 
Ramdeo, one of the Paladins of the desert 


Ramdeora, so named from a 


apd which attracts people from all quarters 
to the mela, or fair, held in the rainy month 
of Bhadoon. Merchants from Koratchy- 
bundur, Tatta, Mooltan, Shikarpoor, and 
Cutch, here exchange the produce of various 
countries: horses, camels, and oxen used 
also to be reared in great numbers, but the 
famine of 1813, and anarchy ever since 
Raja Maun’s accession, added to the inter- 
minable feuds between the Bhattis and 
Rahtores, have checked all this desirable 
intercourse which occasionlly made the 
very heart of the desert a scene of joy and 
activity. 

Thul of Khawur. 


tween Jessulmer and Barmair, and abutting 


This thul, lying be- 


at Giraup into the desert of Dhat, is in the 
most remote angle of Marwar. Though 
thinly inhabited, it possesses several con- 
siderable places, entitled to the name of 
towns, in this ‘abode of death.’ Of these, 
Sheo and Kottoroh are the most consider- 
able, the first containing three hundred, 
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hon-es, situated 


the latter five hundred 
upon the ridge of hills, whicn may be traced 


from Bhooj to Jessulmer. Both these towns 
belong to chiefs of the Ruahtore family, 
who pay a nominal obedience to the Raja 
At no distant period, a muart 
Anhul- 


this region ; hut the 


of Jodpoor. 
trade used to be carried on between 
warra Patun an!| 
lawless Sehraes plundered so many kaj/as, 
They find 
pasture for numerous flocks of sheep and 
buffaloes in this thu. 

Malli-nath-ca-thul, or Barmair.—The whole 
of this region was formerly inhabited by a 
tribe called Malli or Mallani, who although 


asserted by somo to be Rahtore in orign, are 


that it is at length destroved. 


assuredly Chohan, and of the same stock as 
Bar- 


mair was reckoned, before the last famine, 


the ancient lords of Junah Chotun. 


to contain one thousand two hundred houses, 
inhabited by all classes, one fourth of whom 
were Sanchora Brahmins, The town is situ- 
ated in the same range as Sheo-Kottoroh, 
here two to three hundred fect in height. 
Krom Sheo to Barmair there is a good deal 
of flat intermingled with low teebas of sand, 
which in favourable seasons produces enough 
food for consumption, Puddum Sing, the 
Barmair chief, is of the same stock as those 
of Sheo-Kottorah, and Jessole ; from tho 
latter they all issue, and he calculates thirty- 
four villages in his feudaldomain. Formerly 
a dannie (which is, literally rendered, doua- 
nier) resided here to collect the transit ; but 
the Sehraes have rendered this office a 
sinecure, and the chief of Barmair takes 
the little it realizes to himself. They find 
it more convenient to be on a tolerably good 
footing with the Bhattis, from whom this 





*Named. in all probability, from the superabundanttree 
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tract was conquered, than with their own 
heal, whose officers they very often oppose, . 
especially when a demand is made upon 
them for dind ; on which oceasion they do 
not disdain to call in the assistance of their 
de-ert friends, the Sehraes. Throughout the 
whole of this region, they rear great num- 
bers of the best cimels, which find a ready 
market In every part of India. 

Kherdhur.— Tne land of Kher’* has often 


been of these 


It was in this distant nook that 
the Rahtores first established 


maintioned in the annals 


states. 
themselves, 
expelling the Gohil tribe, which migrated 
to the Gulf of Cambay, and are now lords 
of Goga and Bhaonugeur ; and instead of 
steering ‘the ship of the desert’ in their 
piracies on the ka/ilas, plied the Great Indian 
“to the golden coast of 
Sofala” in the yet more nefarious trade of 
slives. It is dificult to learn what latitude 
they affixed to the ‘land of Kher,’ which 
in the time of the Ghohils approximated to 


am F e 
voeean, given 


the Looni ; nor is it necessary to perplex 
ourselves with much niceties, as we only 
use the names for the purpose of description. 
In all probability, it comprehended the 
whole space afterwards occupied by the 
Mallani or Chohans, who founded Junah- 
Chotun, &c., which we shall therefore in- 
elude in Kherdhur. Kheraloo, the chief 
town, was one of the ‘nine castles uf Maroo,’ 
when the Pramar was its sovereign lord, It 


saw ox 





of the desert termed kher, and dhwr, ‘land.’ It is also 
called Kheraloo, but more properly Kherala, ‘ the abode 
of Kher:’ a shrub of great utility in these regions. 
Its astringent pods, similar in appearance t» those of 
the liburnam, they convert into food. Its gum is col- 
lected as an article of trade; the camels brouze upom 
its twigs, and the wood makes their huts. 
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has now dwindled into an 
village, containing no more than forty houses, 





surrounded on all sides by hills “of a black 
colour,” part of the same chain from 
Bhooj. 

Junah Chotun, or the ‘ancient’ Chotun, 
though always conjuined in name, are two dis- 
tinct places, said to be of very geat antiquity, 
and capitals of the Huppa sovereignty. 
But as to what this Happa Raj was, beyond 
the bare fact of its princes being Chohan, 
tradition is now mute. Both still present 
the vestiges of large cities, more especially 
Junah, ‘the ancient’ which is enclosed in a 
mass of hills, having but one inlet, on the 
east side, where there are the ruins of small 
ca-tle which defended the entrance. Tiere 
are likewise the remains of two more on 
the summit of the range. The mouldering 
remnants of mundirs (temples), and bawaris 
(reservoirs), now choked up, all bear testi- 
mony to its extent, which is said to have 
included twelve thousand habitable dwell- 
ings! New there are not above two hundred 
huts on its site, while Chotun has shrunk 
into a poor hamlet. At Dhorimun, which 
is at the farther extremity of the range in 
which are Junah and Chotun, there is a 
singular place of worship, to which the in- 
habitants flock on the tee), or third day of 
Sawun of each year. The patron saint is 
called Allundeo, through whose means some 
grand victory was obtained by the Maullani. 
The immediate objects of veneration are a 
number of brass images called aswamookhi, 
from ‘having the ‘heads of horses’ ranged 
on the top of a mountain called Allundeo. 
Whether these may further confirm the 


Scythic ancestry of the Mallani, as a branch 


insignificant 
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of the Asi, or Aswa race of Central Asia, 
can at present be only matter of conjecture. 

Nuggur-Gooroh.-—Between Barmair and 
Nugeur-G»oroh on the Looni is one im- 
mense continuous thu, or rather rove, con- 
taining deep jungles of khyr, or kher, kaijri, 
kureel, keip, phoke, whose gume and _ berries 
are tarned to account, by the Bhils and 
Kolis of the southern districts. Nugeur 
and Gooroh are two large towns on tha — 
Looni (described in the itinerary), on the 
borders cf the Chohan raj of Sooebah, and 
formerly part of it. 

Here terminate our remarks on the ¢huls 
of western Marwar, which sterile as it is by 
the hand of Nature, had its miseries com- 
pleted by the famine that raged generally 
throughout these regions in 8. 1868 (A. D. 
1812). and of which thisx is the third year. 
The disorders which we have depicted as 
prevailing at the seat of covernment for the 
last thirty years, have left these remote 
regions entirely to mercy of the desert tribeg, 
or their own scarce less lawless lords : in 
faet, it only excites our astonishment how 
man ¢an vecetate in such a land, which has 
nothing but a few sirrs, or salt-lakes to vield 

* That is, 1814. Iam transcribing from my journals 
of that day. just after the return of one of my parties 
of discovery from these regions, bringing with them 
natives of Dhat, who, to uso their own simple but ex- 
pressive phraseology, “had the measure of the desert 
in the palm of their hands ;” for they had been employ- 
ed as Aasids, or messengers, for thirty years of their 
lives. Two ofthem afterwards returned and brought 
away their families, and remained upwards of five 
years in my service, and were faithful, able, and honest 
in the duties I assigned them, as Jemadars of daks, or 
superintendents of posts, which were for many years 
under my charge when at Sindia’s court, extending at, 
one time from the Ganges to Bombay, through the most 
savage and little-Known regions in India. But with 


such men as I drilled to aid in these discoveries, I found 
nothing insurmountable, 
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lent camel pastures, more especially in the 
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any profit to the proprietors, and the excel- | southern tracts, which produce the best 


breed in the desert. 


Chohan Raj—Antiquity and nobility of the Chohans of the desert.— Dimension and population 
of the Raj Nuggur.— Bankasirr.— Theraud.—lace of the Chohan Raj.— Water.—Pro- 
ductions.—Inhabitants.— Kolis and Bhils,— Pithils.— Thuls of Dhat and Omursvomra.— 


Depth of wells. —Anecdote.— City of Arore, 


the ancient capital of Sinde.— Dynasties of 


the Soda, the Soomura, and the Samma princes.— Their antiquity.—Inferred to be the 
opponents of Alerander the Great, and Menander.—Lieutenant of Walid takes Arore.— 
Omurkote, its history.— Tribes of Sinde and the desert.—Diseases.—Narooa or Guinea 
worm.— Productions, animal and vegetable, of the desert.— Daodputra.—Itinerary. 


Chohun Rej.—This sovereignty (raj) of 


the Chohans occupies the most remote 
corner of Rajpootana, and its existence is 
As the 


quality of greatness as well as goodness 1s, 


now for the first time noticed. 


ina great measure, relative, the raj of the 
Chohans may appear an empire to the lesser 
chieftains of the desert. Externally, it is 
euvironed, on the north and east, by the 
tracts of the Marwar state we have just been 
sketching, To the south-east it is bounded 
by Koliwarra, to the south hemmed-in by 
ihe Rin, and to the west by the desert of 
Dhat. 


distinct governments, 


Internally, it is partitioned into two 
the 
termed Vira-Bah, and the western, from its 


eastern being 


Leer 





mareres 


position ‘across the Looni,’ Parkur ;* which 





ret 


* rom Par, ‘ beyond,’ and kar or khar, synonimous 
with dooni, the ‘salt-river” We ave several Khari 
Nadis, or salt-rivulets, in Rajpootana, though only one 
J.ooni, The sea is frequently called the Loona-pani 


appellation, conjoined to Nuggur, is also 
applied to the capital, with the distinction 
of Sir-Nuggur, or metropolis. This is the 
Negar-Parker of the distinzuished Rennel, 
a place visited at avery early stage of our 
intercourse with these regions by an enter- 
prising Englishman, named Whittington. 
The Chohans of this desert boast the great 
antiquity of their settlement, as well as the 
nobility of their bloud: they have only to 
refer to Manik Rae and Beesildeo of Ajmer, 
and to Pirthwiraj, the last Hindu sovereign 
of Dehli, to establish the latter fact; but 
the first we must leave to conjecture and 
their bards, though we may fearlessly assert 
that they were posterior to the Sodas and 
other branches of the Pramar race, who to 
all appearance were its 


ene eee, 


masters when 














‘the salt-water, or Khara-pani, metamorphosed into 
Kala-pani, or ‘the black water,’ which is by no means 
insignificant. 
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Neither 


Indus, 


 \qwit improbable that the Malli or Mallani, 


whom he expelled in that corner of the 
Punjab, wrested ‘the land of Kher’ from 
the Sodas. At all events, it is certain that 
g chain of Chohan principalities oxtended 
from the eighth to the thirteenth century, 


from Ajmer, to the frontiers of Sinde, of 


which Ajmer, Nadole, Jhalore, Sirohi, Junah- 
Chotun were the capitals; and though all 
of these in their annals claim to be inde- 
pendent, it may be assumed that some kind 
of obedience was paid to Ajmer. We 
possess inscriptions which justify this asser- 
tion. Moreover, each of them was con- 
spicuous in Mooslem history, from the time 
of the conqueror of Ghuzni to that of Alla- 
o-din, surnamed ‘the second Alexander. ’ 
Mahmood, in his twelfth expedition, by 
Mooltan to Ajmer (whose citadel, Ferishta 
says, “he was compelled to leave in the 
hands of the enemy”), passed and sacked 
Nadole (translated Buzule) ; and the tradi- 
tions of the desert have preserved the 
recollection of his visit to Junah-Chotun, 
and they yet point out the mines by which 
its castle on the rock was destroyed. 
Whether this was after his visitation and 
destruction of . Nehrvalla (Aunhulwarra 
Puttun), or while on his journey, we have 
no means of knowing; but when we re- 
collect that in this his last invasion, he 
attempted to return by Sinde, and nearly 
perished with all his army in the desert, 


we might fairly suppose bis determination 
‘to destroy Junah-Chotun betrayed him into 


this danger: for besides the all-ruling 
motive of the conversion or destruction of 


‘ 
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. the. ‘infidels,’ in all likelihood . the expa- 
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triated princes of Nehrvalla had sought 
refuge with the Chohans amidst the sand- 
hills of Kherdhur, and may thus have fallen 
into his grasp. 

Although nominally a single principality, 
the chieftain of Parkur pays little, if any, 
submission to his superior of Virah-Bah. 
Both of them have the ancient Hindu title 
of Rana, and are said at Jeast to possess 
the quality of hereditary valour, which is 
synonimous with Chohan. It is unnecessary 
to particularize the extent in squire miles 
of thul in this raj or to attempt to number 
its population, which is so fluctuating: but 
we shall subjoin a brief account of the chief 
towns, which will aid in estimating the 
population of Marsoothali. Wo begin with 
the first division. 


The principal towns in the Chohan ra, 


are Sooe, Bah, Dhurnidur, Bankasir, 
Theraud, Hoteegong, and Cheetul. Rana 


Narayn Rao resides alternately at Sooe and 
Bah, both large towns surrounded by an 
abbatis, chiefly of the Jabool and other 
thorny trees, called in these regions kath- 
ca-kote, which has given these simple, out 
very efficient fortifications the term of 
kantha-ca-kote, or, ‘fort of thorns.’ The 
resources of Narayn Rao, derived from this 
desert domain, are said tobe three lakhs of 
rupees, of which he pays a triennial tribute 
of one lakh to Jodpoor, to which no right 
exists, and which is rarely realized without 
anarmy. The tracts watered by the Looni 
yield good crops of the richer grains; and 
although, in the dry season, there is no 
constant stream, plenty of sweet water is 
procured by excavating wells in its bed. 
But it is asserted that, even when not 






cuntinuous, a gentle corrent is perceptible 
in those detached portions or pools, fil- 
trating under the porous sand: a pheno- 
menon remarked in the bed of the Cohari 
river (in the district of Gwalior), where, 
after a perfectly dry space of several miles, 
we have observed in the next portion of 





water a very perceptible current.” 

Nuggur, or Sir-nuggur, the capital of 
Parkur, is a town containing fifteen hundred 
houses, of which, in 1814, one-half were 
inhabited. There is a small fort to the 
southwest of the town on the ridge, which 
is said to be about two hundred feet high. 
There are wells and batras (reservoirs) in 
abundance. The river Looni is called 
seven coss south of Nuggur, from which 
we may infer that its bed is distinctly to be 
traced through the Rin. The chief of 
Parkur assuines the title of Rana, as well 
as his superior of Vira-Bah, whose allegiance 
he has entirely renounced, though we are 
ignorant of the relation in which they ever 
stood to each other: all are of the same 
family, the Happa-Raj, of which Junah- 
Chotun was the capital. 

Bankasiy ranks next to Sir-nuggur. It 
was at.no distant period a large, and for 
the desert, flourishing town ; but now (1814) 


it contains but three hundred and sixty | 
| sixty-five toa hundred and thirty feet in 
depth ; nothing, when compared with those 


inhabited dwellings. A son of the Nuggur 
chief resides here, who enjoys, as well as his 
father, the title of Rana. We shall make 
no further mention of the inferior towns, as 
they will appear in the Itinerary. 


tape 





* One of my journals mentions that a branch of the 
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Theraud is another. sub-division of the: 
Chohans of the Looni, whose chief town. of 
the same name is but a few cosa to the east. 
of Sooe-Bah, and which like Parkur. is. but 
nominally dependent upon it. With. this 
w? shall conclude the subject of Vira-Bah, 
which, we repeat, may contain many errors. 

Face of the Chohan Raj.—As the Itine- 
rary will point out in detail the state of the 
country, it would be superfluous to attempt 
The same 
sterile ridge, already described as passing 
through Chotun to Jessulmer, is to be traced 
two coss west of Bankasir, and thence to 
Nuggur, in detached masses, The tracts on 
both banks of the Looni yield good crops 
of wheat and the richer grains, and Vira- 


a more minute description here. 


Bah, though enclosing considerable thul, has 
a good portion of flat, especially towards 
Radhunpoor, seventeen coss from Sooe. 
Beyond the Looni, the ti,with the tato lofty 
tecbas: and indeed from epolis. This ‘ank- 
asir, all is sterile, and constinzuished Renyq.. 
hills, and broken ridges, ©@tly Stva¥ed by 
the sands. RIO” 
Water-productions.—.Throughout the Cho- 
han raj, or at least its most habitable 
portion, water is obtained at a moderate 
distance from the surface, the wells being 
from ten to twenty jpoorshes,* or about 


in Dhat, sometimes near seven hundred. 
Besides wheat, on the Looni, the oil-plant 
(til), moong, moth, and other pulses, with 





st nrenensnrrnrpermepmenmamngptenniaceenmmemesacsiett Tesch 
* Poorsh, the standard measure,of. the desert, is here 


Looni passes by Sooe, the capital of Vira-Bah, where it | from six to seven feet, or the average height of a man, . 


is four hundred and twelve paces in breadth: an error, 
I imagine, 


to the tip of his figer, the hand being raised’ verti- 
cally over the head, It is derived from poorosh‘man,' . 
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bajr'a, ‘are prodaced in sufficient quantities 


fer internal . consumption ; but plunder is 
the chief pursuit throughout this land, in 
which the lordly Chohan and the Koli 
menial vie in dexterity. Wherever the 
soil is least calculated for agriculture, there 
is often abundance of fine pasture, especially 
‘for camels, which brouze upon a variety of 
thorny shrubs. Sheep and goats are also 
in great numbers, and bullocks and horses 
of a very good description, which find a 
ready sale at the Tilwarra fair. 
Inhabitants—We must describe the des- 
cendants, whether of the Malli foe of Alex- 
ander, or of the no less hervic Pirthwiraj, as 
a community of thieves, who used to carry 
their raids into Sinde, Guzzerat, and Marwar, 
to avenge themselves on private property 
for the wrongs they suffered from the want 
of all.government, or the oppression of those 
(Jodpoor) who asserted supremacy over, and 
the right to plunder them. All classes are 
to be found in the Chohan raj : but those 
predominate, the names of whose tribes are 
synonyms for ‘robber,’ as the Sehrae, 
Khossa, Koli, Bhil. Although the Chohan 
is lord-paramount, a few of whom are to be 
found in every village, yet the Koli and 
Bhil tribe, with another class called Vithil, 
are the most numerous: the last named, 
though equally low in caste, is the only 
industrious class in this region. Besides 
cultivation, they make a trade of the gums, 
which: they collect in great quantities from 
the various trees whose names have been 
already mentioned. The Chohans, like 
most of these remote Rajpoot tribes, dispense 
with the zinar or junnoo, the distinctive 
thread of a “twice-born tribe,” and are 
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whom association with Brahmins has bound 
down with chains of iron. But to make 
amends for this laxity in ceremonials, there 
is a material amendment in their moral 
character, in comparison with the Chohans 
of the poorub (east); for here the unnatural 
law of infanticide is unknown, in spite of 
the examples of their neighbours, the Jhare- 
jas, amongst whom it prevails to the most 
frightful extent. In eating, they have no 
prejudices ; they make no choka, or fire- 
place ; their cooks are generally of the 
barber (nae) tribe, and what is left at one 
meal, they, contrary to all good manners, tie 
up and eat at the next. 

Kolis and Bhils—The first is the most 
numerous class in these regions, and may be 
ranked with the most degraded portion of 
the human species. Although they pooja all 
the symbols of Hindu worship, and chiefly 
the terrific ‘ Mata,’ they scoff at all laws, 
human or divine, and are little superior to 
To them 
every thing edible is lawful food; cows, 


the brutes of their own forests. 
buffalos, the camel, der, hog ; nor do they 
even object to such as have died a natural 
death. Like the other debased tribes, they 
affect to have Rajpoot blood, and call 
themselves Chohan Koli, Rahtore Koli, 
Purihar Koli, &c., which only tends to 
prove their illegitimate descent from the 
aboriginal Koli stock. Almust all the 
cloth-weavers throughout India are of the 
Koli class, though they endeavour to conceal 
their origin under the term Jhilao, which 
ought only to distinguish the Mooslem 
weaver. The Bhils partake of all the vices 
of the Kolis, and perhaps descend one step 
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lower in the scale of humanity; for they | no longer than the vegetation. The whole 
will feed on vermin of any kind, foxes, | of this tract may be characterized as essen- 
jackalls, rats, guanas, and snakes; and | tially desert, having spaces of fifty miles 
although they make an exception of the | without a drop of water, and without great 
camel and the pea-fowl, the latter being | precaution, impassable. The sand-hills rise 
sacred to ‘ Muta,’ the goddess to propitiate, | into little mountains, and the wells are so 
| deep, that with a large fafila, many might 
die before the thirst of all could be slaked. - 


The enumeration of a few of those will put 


yet in moral degradation their fellowship is 
complete. The Kolis and Bhils have no 
matrimonial intercourse, nor will they even 
eat with cach othor—such is caste! The | the reader in possession of one of the diffi- 
bow and arrow form their arms, occasionally | cultics of a journey through Maroo ; they 
swords, but rarely the matchlock. range from cleven to seventy-five poorsh, 

Pithil is the chief husbandman of this | or seventy to five hundred feet in depth. 
region, and, with the Baniah, the only | One at Jeysingdesir, fifty poorsh ; Dhote- 
respectable class. They possess flocks, and | ca-bustee, sixty; Giraup, sixty ; Hamir- 


deora, seventy; Jinjinialli, seventy-five 


a a eo ee ee 


are also cultivators, and are said tu be 





almost as numerous as either tho Bhils or | to eighty. 


Kolis. The Pithil is reputed synonimous 


| In what vivid colours does the historian 
Ferishta describe the miseries of the fugitive 
emperor, Hemayoon, and his faithful followers 
at one of these wells! “The country 
through which they fled being an entire 
desert of sand, the Moghuls were in the 
utmost distress for water: others fell down 
dead. For three whole days there was no 
water ; on the fourth day they came to a 


with the Koormi of Hindusthan and ce | 
e | ° 
ween the frontier of Rajpootana to the valley well, which was so deep that a drum was 
| 
| 


Kolmbi of Malwa and the Dekhan. There 
are other tribes, such as the Rebarry, or 
rearer of camels, who will be described with 
the classes appertaining to the whole desert. 

Dhat and Omursoomra.—We now take 
leave of Rajpootana, as it is, for the descrt 
depending upon Sinde, or that space bet- 
of the Indus, on the west, and from Daod- | beaten, to give notice to the man driving 
the bullocks, that the bucket had reached 
the top; but the unhappy followers were 
so impatient for drink, that, so soon as the 
first bucket appeared, several threw them- 
selves upon it, before it had quite reached 
the surface, and fell in, The next day, they 
arrived ata brook, and the camels, which 
had not tasted water for several days, were 
allowed to quench their thirst ; but, having 
drunk to excess, several of them died. The 
king, after enduring unheard-of miseries, 


putra north, to Buliari on the Rin. This 
space measures about two hundred and 
twenty miles of longitude, and its greatest 
‘breadth is eighty ; it is one entire thul, 
having but few villages, though there are 
many hamlets of shepherds sprinkled over it, 
tvo ephemeral to have a place in the map. 
A few of these pooras and vas, as they are 
termed, where the springs are perennial, 
have a name assigned to them, but to multi- 
ply them would only mislead, as they exist 
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at length reached Omurkote with only a 
few attendants. The Raja, who has the title 
of Rana, took compassion on his misfortunes 
and spared nothing that could alleviate his 
sufferings, or console him in his distress.”’— 
Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 95. 

We are now in the very region whcre 
IIemayoon suffered miscries, and in its chief 
town, Omurkote, Akber, the great monarch 
the light. 
Let us throw aside the veil which conceals 


India over knew, first saw 
the history of the race of Hemayoon’s pro- 
tector, and notwithstanding he is now but 
nominal sovereign of Omurkote, and lord of 
the village of Chore, give him “a_ local 
habitation anda name,” even in the days 
of the Macedonian invader of India. 

Dhat, of which Oinurkote is the capital 
was oneof the divisions of Marvosthali, which 
from time immemorial was subject to the 
Pramar. Amongst the thirty-five tribes of 
this the most numerous of the races called 
Agnicula, were the Soda, the Omur, and the 
Soomura ;* and the conjunction of the two 
last has given a distinctive appellation to 
the more northern thul, still known as 
Omursoomra, though many centuries have 
fled since they possessed any power. 

Arore, of which we have atready 
narrated the discovery, and which is laid 
down in the map about six miles east of 
Bekher on the Indus, was in the region 
styled Omursoomra, which may once have 
‘had a much wider acceptation, when a 
dynasty of thirty-six princes of the Soomura 
tribe ruled all these countries during five 

hundred years.f On the extinction of its 


“ See table of tribes, and sketch of the Pramaras, 
Vol. 1 page 62 and 71. 
t Ferishta, Abulfazil. 
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power, and the restoration of their ancient 
rivals, the Sind-Summa princes, who in 
their turn gave way to the Bhattis, this tract 
obtained the epithet of Bhattipoh ; but the 
ancient and morc legitimate name, Oomur- 
soomra, is yet recognized, and many hamlets 
of shepherds, both Oomurs and Soomuras, 
To 
them we shall return, after discussing their 
elder brethren, the Sodas. We can trace 
the colonization of the Bhattis, the Chawuras 


are still existing amidst its sand-hills, 


and the Solankis, the Gehlotes, and the 
Rahtores, throughout all these countries, 
both of central and western Rajpootana ; 
and wherever we gc, whatever new capital 
is founded, it is always on the site of a 
Pramar establishment. Pirthityn na Pramar 
ca, or ‘the world is the Pramars,’ I may 
here repeat, is hardly hyperbolical when 
applied to the Rajpoot world. 

Arore, or Alore as written by Abulfazil, 
and described by that celebrated geographer, 
Ebn-Haukal, as “rivalling Mooltan in 
greatness,” was one of the ‘ nine divisions of 
Maroo’ governed by the Pramar, of whicl 
we must repeat, one of the chief branches 
was the Soda. The islandic Bekher, or 
Mansoora (so named by the lioutenant of the 
Khalif Al-Munsoor), a few miles west of 
Arore, is considered as the capital of the 
Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down the 
Indus; and if we couple the similarity of 
name to the well-authenticated fact of imme- 
morial sovereignty over this region, it might 
not be drawing too largely on credulity to 
suggest that the Sogdi and Soda are one and 
The Soda princes were the 


* To convince the reader I do not build upon nominal : 
rosemblance, when localities do oot bear me out, he is 
requested to call to mind, that we have elsewhere 


the same.* 
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atHardte of the desert when the Bhattis 
immigrated thither from the ‘north: but 
whether they deprived them of Arore as 
LLodorva, the chronicle does not intimate. 
It is by no means unlikely that the Omurs 
‘snd Soomras, instead uf being co-equal or 
.co-eval branches with the Soda, may be 
merely subdivisions of them. 

We may follow Abuifazil and Ferishta in 
their summaries of the history of ancient 
Sinde, and these races. The former says : 
¢Tn ancient times ‘there lived a Raja, named 
Sehris, whose capital was Alore, and _ his 
dominions extended to Cashmere north, to 
Mehran (tho Indus) west, while the sea 
confined them to the south. Anarmy from 
‘Persia invaded this kingdom; the Raja 
was killed in battle, and the Persians, after 
plundering every thing, returned home. 
The Raja was succeeded by his son 
Roysahy * (qu. Rao Sa, or Soda?). This 
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assigned to the Yadus of the Punjab, the honour of 
furnishing the well-known king named Porus ; although 
the Puar, the usual pronunciation of Pramar, would 
afford a more ready solution. 

* Colonel Briggs, in his translation, writes it Hully Sa, 
and in this very place remarks on the “ mutilation of 


Hindu names by the early Mahomedan writers, which | 


are frequently not to be recognized ;” or, we might 
have learned that the adjunct Sa to Hully (gu: Heri), 
the son of Sehris, was the badge of his tribe, Soda. The 
Ru y-sahy, or Rae-sa of Abulfazil, means ‘ Prince 8a’ or 
‘Prince of the Sodas.’ Of the same family was Dahir, 
whose capital, in A.'H. 90, was (says Abulfazil) “ Alore 
or Debeil,” in which this historian makes a geographical 
mistake: Alore or Arore being the cabital of Upper 
Sinde, and Debei! (correctly Dewul the temple), or Tatta, 
the capital of Lower Sinde. In all probability Dahir 
held beth. We have already dilated, .in the annals of 
Mewar, on a foreign prince named “ Dahir Despati,” or 
the sovereign prince, Dahir, being amongst her defenders, 
on the first Mooslem invasion, which we conjectured 
must bave been that of Mahomed Kasim, after he had 
subdued Sinde. Bappa, the lord of Cheetore, was nephew 
of Raja Maun Mori, shewng a double motive in the exiled 
son of Dahir to.support Cheetore against his own .enemy 


dynasty continued until. the Khalifat :. of 
Walid, when Hejauje, the governor of Irac, 
sent Mahomed Kasim, A. H. 99 or A, D. 
717, who succeeded in the conquest, slaying 
the Hindu prince, Dahir. After. hia, the 
country was governed by the family of 
Ansary ; next, by the family of Soomra ; 
and then came the dynasty of Seemeh 
(Sammah), who esteemed themselves of the 
stock of Jumsheed, and each took the name 
of Jam.”* 

Ferishta gives asimilar version. ‘“ Qn the 
death of Mahomed Kasim, a tribe who trace 
their origin from the Ansaris established 
a government in Sinde ; after which the 
zemindars (lords of the soil or indigenous 
chiefs) usurped the power, and held inde 
pendent rule over the kingdom of Sinde for 
the space of five hundred years, These, the 
Soomuras, subverted the country of another 
dynasty called Soomuna (the Seemeh of 
Albufazil), whose chief assumed the title of 


The difficulty of establishing the identity 
of these tribes from the cacography of beth 
the Greek and Persian writers, is well 





Kasim. The Moris and Sodas were alike branches of 
the’ Pramar (see'Vol. I. p. 71). ‘It is also worth -while 
to draw attention to the remark elsewhere made 
on the stir made by Hejauje of Khorasan (who sent 
Kasim to Sinde) amongst-the Hindu princes of Zabulis- 
than: dislocated facts, all demonstrating one of great 
importance, namely, the wide dominion of the Rajpoot 
race, previous to the appearanee of Mahomed, 

-Oriental literature sustained » loss which can scarcely 
be repaired, by the destruction of the yaluable MSS. 
amassed by Colonel Briggs, during many years, for the 
purpose of a general history of the early transactions of 
the Mahomedans, 

*Of the latter stock ae gives us o list of seventeen 
princes. Gladwin’s translation of Aycen. ey: vel 
ii, p* 122, 

t See Briggs’ Ferishta, vol, iv. pp. 41. aud aa, 
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exemplified in another portion of Ferishta, 
treating of the same race, called by him 
Somuna, and Suma by Abulfazil. “The 
tribe of Sahna appears to be of obscure 
origin, and originally to have occupied the 
tract: lying between Bekher and Tatta in 
Sinde, and pretend to trace their origin 
from Jemshid.” We can _ pardon his 
spelling for his exact location of the tribe, 
which, whether written Soomuna, Sehna, 
or Seemeh, is the Summa or Samma tribe 
of the great Yadu race, whose capital was 
‘Summa-ca-kote, or Samma-nagari, converted 
dato Minagara, and its princes into Sambas, 
by the Greeks. Thus the Sudas appear 
‘to have ruled at Arore and Bekher, or Upper 
Sinde, and the Sammas in -the lower,* 
when Alexander paseed through this region. 
The Jharejas and Jams of Noanuggur in 
Saurashtra claim descent from the Summas, 
hence called elsewhere by Abulfazil “ the 
:SindeeSumma dynasty ;” but having been, 
from their amalgamation with the “ faithful,” 
put out of the pale of Hinduism, they desired 
‘to canceal their Samma-Yadu descent, 
which they abandoned for Jumshid, and 
‘Samma. was converted into Jam. 

We may, therefore, assume that a prince 
-of. the Soda tribe held that division of the 
great Pear sovereignty, of which Arore, 
or the ineular Bekher, was-the capital, when 





* The four races called Agnicula (of .which the 
Pramar was the most numerous), at every step of 
eucient Hindu history are seen displacing the dynasty 
of Yadu. Here, the struggle between them is -corro- 
borated by the two best Mahomedan historians, both 
borrowing from the same source, the more ancient 
histories, few of which have.reached us. :It must be 
borne in mind that the Sodas, the Oomurs, the Soomuras, 
were Pramars (vulg. Puar); while the Summas were 
¥adus, for, whose,origin see-Annals of Jessulmer. 


Alexander passed down the Indus: nor ‘1s 
it improbable that the army, styled Persian 
by Abulfazil, which invaded Arore, . and 
slew Raja Sehris, was a Greco-Bactrian 
army led by Apollodotus, or Menander, who 
traversed this region, “ ruled by Sigertides”’ 
(qu. Raja Sehris !) even to “the country of 
the Soron;” or Saurashtra, where, accord- 
ing to their historian, their medals were 
existant when he wrote in the second cen- 
tury." The histories so largely quoted 
give us decided proof that Dahir, and his 
son Raesa, the victims of the first Islamite 
invasion led by Kasim, were of the same 
lineage as Raja Sehris; and the Bhatti 
annals prove to demonstration, that at this, 
the very period of their settling in the 
desert, the Soda tribe was paramount, 
which, together with the strong analogies 
in names of places and princes, affords 
a very reasonable ground for the con- 
Soda 


tribe of Puar race was in possession of 


clusion we have come to, that the 


Upper Sinde, when-the Macedonian passed 
down the stream; and that, amidst all the 


* Of these, the author was so fortunate as to obtain 
one of Menander, and threc of Apollodotus, whose 
existence had heretofore been questioned : the first of 
the latter fram the wreck of Surapoori, the capital .of 
the Suraceni of Menu and Arrian; another from the 
ancient Awinti, or Oojein, whose monarch, according 
to Justin, hold a correspondence with Augustus; and 
the third, in company with a whole jar of Hindu-Scythic 
and Bactrian medals, at Agra, which was dug up several 
years since in excavating the. cite of the more ancient 
city. This, I have elsewhere surmised, might have 
been the abode of Aggrames, Agra-gram-eswar, the 
“lord of the city. of Agra,” mentioned by Arrian as the 
most. p»tent monarch in the north of India, who, after 
the death of Porus, was ready to oppose the further 
progress.of Alexander. -Let us hope that the Punjab 
may yet afford us another peep into the past. For an 
account of these medals, see Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol, i, p. 313, 
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viciasitudes of fortune, 
(contesting possession with its ancient Yadu 
antagonist, the Samma) to maintain some 
portion of its ancient sovereignty unto 
these days. Of this portion we shall now 
instruct the reader, after hazarding a passing 
remark on the almost miraculous tenacity 
which has preserved this race in its desert 
abode during a period of at least two 
thousand two hundred years,* bidding 
defiance to foreign foes, whether Greek, 
Bactrian, or Mahomedan, and even to those 
visitations of nature, famines, pestilence, 
and earthquakes, which have periodically 
swept over the land, and at length rendered 
it the scene of desolation it now presents ; 
for in this desert, as in that of Heypt, 
tradition records that its increase has been 
and still is progressive, as well in the valley 
of the Indus as towards the Jumna. 
Omurkote.— This stronghold (kote) of the 
Qmurs, until a very few years back, was 
the capital of the Soda Raj, which extended, 
two centurics ago, into the valley of Sinde, 
and east, to the Looni ; but the Rahtores of 
Marwar, and the family at present ruling 
Sinde, have together reduced the sovereignty 
of the Sodas to a very confined spot, and 
thrust out of Omurkote (the last of the nine 
castles of Maroo) the descendant of Sehris, 
who from Arore, held dominions extending 
from Cashmere to the ocean. Omurkote 
has sadly fallen from its ancient grandeur, 
and instead of the five thousand houses it 


* Captain, now Colonel Pottinger, in his interesting 
work on Sinde and Baloochistan, in extracting from the 
Persian work “ Mujmood Waridat,” calls the ancient 
eapital of Sinde, Ulaor, and mentions the overthrow of 
the dynasty of “Sahir,” (the Sehris of Abulfazil), 
‘whose ancestors had governed Siade for two thousand 
years. 
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it has continued 








contained during the opulence of the Soda” 


princes, it hardly reckons two hundred 
and fifty houses, or rather huts. The old 
castle is to the north-west of the town. | 
It is built of brick, and the bastions, said to 
be eighteen in number, are of stone. It has 
an inner citadel, ur rather a fortified palace. 
There is an old canal to the north of the 
fort, in which water still lodges part of the 
year. When Raja Maun had possession of 
Omurkote, he founded several villages 
thereunto, to keep up the communication, 
The Talpooris then found it their interest, 
so long as they had any alarms from their 
own lord paramount of Candahar, to court 
the Rahtore prince; but when civil war 
appeared in that rezion, as well as in 
Marwar, the cessation of all fears from the 
ono, banished the desire of paying court to 
the other, and Omurkote was unhappily 
placed between the Kulloras of Sinde and the 
Rahtores, each of whom looked upon this 
frontier post as the proper limit of his 
sway, and contended for its possession. We 
shall therefore give an account of a feud 
between these rivals, which finally sealed 
the fate of the Soda prince, and which may 
contribute something to the history of the 
ruling family of Sinde, atill imperfectly 
known. 

When Beejy Sing ruled Marwar, Mesh 
Noor Mahomed Kullora, governed Sinde ; 
but being expelled by an army from 
Candahar, he fled to Jessulmer, where he 
died. The eldest son, Untur Khan, and 
his brothers, found refuge with Buhadoor 
Khan Khyrani; while a natural brother, 
named Gholam Shah, born of @ ‘Common 
prostitute, found means to establish himself 
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of Daudputra espoused the cause of Untur 
Khan, snd prepared to expel the usurper. 
Bahadoor Khan, Subzul Khan, Alli Mora, 
Mohumad Khan, Kaim Khan, Alli Khan, 
chiefs of the Khyrani tribe, united, and 
marched with Untur Khan to Hydrabad. 
Gholam Shah advanced to meet with him, 
and the brothers encountered at Obaora ; 
but legitimacy failed: the Khyrani chiefs 
almost all perished, and Unter Khan was 
made prisoner, and confined for life in 
Guja-ca-kote, an island in the Indus, seven 
Gholam Shah 
transmitted his musnud to his son Screfraz, 


eoss south of Hydrabad. 


who, dying svon after, was succeeded by 
Abdul Nubbee. 
seven coss enst of Sheodadpor (a town in 
Lohri Sinde), resided a chieftain of the 
Talpoori tribe, a branch of the Baloch, 
named Goram, who had two sons, named 
Beejur and Sobdan. 


At the town of Abhepoora, 


Serefraz demanded 
Goram’s daughter to wife ; he was refused, 
and the whole family was destroyed. Beejur 
Khan, who alone escaped the massacre, 
raised his clan to avenge him, deposed the 
tyrant, and placed himself upon the musnud 
of Hydrabad. The 
but the Beejur, who was of a violent and 


Kulloras dispersed ; 


imperious temperament, became involved 
in hostilities with the Rahtores regarding 
the possession of Omurkote. It is asserted 
that, he not only demanded tribute from 
Marwar, but a daughter of the Rahtore 
prince, to wife, setting forth as a precedent 
his. grandfather Ajit, who bestowed a wile 
on. Ferocheere. This insult led to a pitched 
battle, fought at Doogara, five coss from 
Dburnidur, in which the Baloch army was 
: | 69 
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n. the musaud’ at hydrabad. The chiefs | fairly beaten from the field by the Rahtore : 
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but Beejy Sing, not content with his victory, 
determined to be rid of this thorn in his 
side, A Bhatti and Chondawut offered 
their services, and lands being settled on 
their families, they set out on this perilous 
enterprize in the garb of Ambassadors. 
When introduced to Beejur, he  arro- 
guntly demanded if the Raja had thought 
better of his demand, when the Chondawut 
As the 
Beejur rapidly ran his eye over it, muttering 
‘no mention of the dola (bride),” the dagger 
of the Chondawut was buried in his heart. 
“This for the dola,’ he exclaimed ; and 
“this for tho tribute,” said his comrade, as 
he struck another blow. The Beejur fell 
lifeless on his cushion of state, and the 


referred him to his credentials. 


assassins, who knew escape was hopeless, 


the 
Chondawut slaying twenty-one, and the 


plied their daggers on all around ; 


Bhatti five, before they were hacked to 
pieces. The nephew of Beejur Khan, by 
name Futtch Alli, son of NSobdan, 
chosen his successor, and the old family of 


Kullora was dispersed to Bhooj, and Raj- 


was 


pootana, while its represontative repaired to 
Candahar. There the Shah put him at the 
head of an army of twenty-five thousand 
men, with which he reconquered Sinde, 
and commenced a career of unexampled 
Futteh Alli, who had fted to 
Bhooj reassembled his adherents, attached 
the army of the Shah, which he defeated 
and pursued with great slaughter beyond 


cruelty. 


Shikarpoor, of which he took possession, 
and returned in triumph to Hydrabad, The 
cruel and humbled Kullora once more ap- 
peared before the Shah, who, exasperated 





at the inglorious result of his arms, drove 
from his presence; and after wandering 
about, he passed from Mooltan to Jessulmer, 
settling at length at Pokurn, where he died. 
The Pokurn chief made himself his heir, 
and it is from the great wealth (chiefly in 
jewels) of the ex-prince of Sinde, that its 
chiefs have been enabled to take the lead 
in Marwar. The tomb of the exile is on 
the north side of the town." 

This episode, which properly belongs to 
the history of Marwar, or to Sinde, is intro- 
duced for the purpose of shewing the in- 
fluence of the latter on the destinies of the 
Soda princes. It was by the Beejur, who 
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* The memoir adds: Futtch Alli was succeeded by 
his brother, the present Gholam Alli, and he by his son, 
Kurrum Alli, The gencral correctness of this outline 
is proved by a very interesting work (which bas only 
fallen into my hands in time to make this note), entitled 
“Narrative of Visit to the Court of Sinde,” by Dr. 
Burnes. Beejur Khan was minister to the Calora 
rulers of Sinde, whose cruclties at length gave the 
government to the family of the minister. As it is 
scarcely to be supposed that Raja Beejy Sing would 
furnish assassins to the Calora, who could have little 
difficulty in finding them in Sinde, the insult which 
caused the fate of Becjur may have proceeded from his 
master, though he may have been made the scape- 
goat. It is much to be regretted that the author of 
the “Visit to Sinde” did not accompany the Ameers 
to Sehwan (of which I shall venture an account obtained 
nearly twenty years ago), With the able memoir and 
map (by his brother, Lieut, Burnes) of the Rin, a new 
light has been thrown on the history and geography of 
this most interesting and important portion of India. It 
is to be desired that to a gentleman so well prepared may 
be entrusted the examination of this still known region. 
I had long entertained the hope of passing through the 
desert, by Jessulmer to Ootch, and thence, sailing down 
to Mansoora, visiting Arore, Schwan, Samma-nagari, 
and Bamunwasso. The rupture with Sinde in 1820 
gave me great expectations of accomplishing this object, 
and I drew up and transmitted to Lord Hastings a plan 
of marching a force through the desert, and planting 
the cross on the insular capital of the Sogdi; but peace 
was the order of the day. I was then in communication 
with Meer Sohrab, governor of Upper Sinde, who, I have. 
little doubt, would have come over to our views, 
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fell by the emissaries of Beejy Sing, tat 
the Soda Raja was driven from Omurkote, 
the possession of which brought the Sindies 
into immediate collision with the. Bhattis 
and Rahtores. But on his assassination 
and the defeat of the Sinde army on the 

Rin, Beejy Sing re-inducted the Soda 
prince to his gadt of Omurkote ; - not, 
however, long to retain it, for on the 
invasion from Candahar, this poor country 
underwent a general massacre and pillage 
by the Afghans, and Omurkote was assaulted 
and taken. When Futteh Alli made head 
against the army of Candahar, which he 
was enabled to defeat, partly by the aid of 
the Rahtores, he relinquished, as the price 
of this aid, the claims of Sinde upon 
Omurkote, of which Beejy Sing ‘took 
possession, and on whose battlements the 
flag of the Rahtores waved until the last 
civil war, when the Sindies expelled them. 
Had Raja Maun known how to profit by the 
general desire of his chtefs to redeem this 
distant possession, he might have got rid 
of some of the unquiet spirits by other 
means than those which have brought 
infamy on his name. 

Chore.—Since Omurkote nas been wrested 
from the Sodas, the expelled prince, who 
still preserves his title of Rana, resides at 
the town of Chore, fifteen miles north-east 
of his former capital. The descendant.of 
the princes who probably opposed Alexander, 
Menander, and Kasim, the lieutenant of 
Walid, and who sheltered Hemayoon. when 
driven from the throne of India, now 
subsists on the eleemosynary gifts’ of these 
with whom ke is connected by marriage, ‘oF 
the few patches of land of his: own:..desert 
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domain. left him by the rulers of Sinde. 
He has eight brothers, who are hardly 
pushed for a subsistence, and can only 
obtain it by the supplement to all the 
- finances of these states, plunder. 

- The Soda, and the Jhareja, are the con- 
necting links between the Hindu and the 
Mooslem ; for although the further west we 
go, the greater is the laxity of Rajpoot pre- 
judice, yet to some thing more than mere 
locality must be attributed the denationalized 
sentiment, which allows the Soda to inter- 
marry with a Sindie: this cause is hunger ; 
and there are few zealots who will deny 
that its influence is more potent than the 


laws of Menu. Every third year brings | 


famine, and those who have not stored up 
againet it, fly to their neighbours, and 
chiefly to the valley of the Indus. The 
connexions they then form often end in the 
union of their daughters with their protectors 
but they stil! so far adhere to ancient usage, 
as never to receive back into the family 
caste of female go allied. The present Rana 
ef the Sodas has set the example, by giving 
daughters to Meer Gholam Alli and Meer 
Sohrab, and even to the Khossa chief of 
Dadar ; and in consequence, his brother 
princes of Jessulmer, Bah and Parkur, 
though they will accept a Soda princess to 
wife (because they can depend on the purity 
of. her blood), yet will not bestow a daughter 
on the Rana, whose offapring might perhaps 
grace the harem of a Baloch. But the 


Rahtores of Marwar will neither give to, nor 


regeive daughters of Dhat. The females of 
desert region, being reputed very hand- 
some, . have become almost an article of 
waatrimonial traffic; and it is asserted, 


that if a Sindie hears of the. beauty of a 
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Dhattiani, he sends to her father as much 
grain as he deems an equivalent, and is 
seldom refused her hand. We shall not 
here further touch on the manners or other 
peculiarities of the Soda tribe, though we 
may ‘revert to them in the general outline 
of the tribes, with which we shall conclude 
the sketch of the Indian desert. 
Tribes.—The various tribes inhabiting the 
desert and valley of the Indus would alone 
form an ample subject of investigation which 
would, in all probability, elicit some im- 
portant truths. Amongst the converts to 
Islam, the inquirer into the pedigree of 
nations would discover names, once illus- 
trious, but which, now hidden under the 
mantle of a new faith, micht little aid his 
researches into the history of their origin. 
He would find the Soda, the Catti, the 
Mailani, affording in history, position and 
nominal resemblance, grounds fur inferring 
that they are the descendants of the Sogdi, 
Cathi, and Malli, who opposed the Mace- 
donian in his passage down the Indus ; 
besides swarms of Gretes or Yuti, many of 
whom have assumed the general title of 
Baloch, or retain the ancient specific name 
of Noomrt ; while others, in that of zjhut, 
preserve almost the primitive appellation. 
We have also the remains of those interesting 
races the Johyas and Dahyas, of which much 
has been said in the Annals of Jessulmer, 
and elsewhere ; who as well as the Getes or 
Jits, and Huns, hold places amongst the 
“ thirty-six royal races’ of ancient India.* 
These, with the Barahas and the Lohanas, 


* See sketch of the tribes, Vol. FE. p. 73, 











tribes who swarmed a few centuries ago 
in. the Punjab, will now oaly be discerned 
in small numbers in “ the region of death,” 
which has even preserved the illustrious 
name of Kaorwa, Crishna’s foe in the Bharat. 
The Schrae, or great robber of our western 
desert, would alone afford a text for discus- 
zion on his habits and his raids, as the cnemy 
of all society. But we shall begin with thoso 





who yet retain any pretensions to the name 
of Hindu (distinguishing them from the 
prosclytes to Islam), and afterwards descant 
upon their peculiarities. Bhatti, Rahtore, 
Sooltano, Lohana, Arorah, Khoomra, Sindil, 
Maisuri, Vishnuvi, Jakhur, Shiag or Ashiag, 
Pooniah. 

Of the Mahomedan thcre are but two, 
Kullora and Sehrac, concerning whose origin 
any doubt exists, and all those we are about 
to specify are Nyads,* or proselytes chiefly 
from Rajpoot or other Hindu tribes : 

Zjut; Rajur; Oomra; Soomra; Mair, 
or Mer; Mor, or Mohor ; Baloch ; Loomrea, 
or Looka ; Sumaicha ; Mangulia ; Baggreah ; 
Dahya ; Jangurea ; 
Oondur; Berowee; Bawuri; 
Chrendea ; Khossa ; Sudani ; Isohanas ; 

Before we remark upon the habits of 
these tribes, we may state one prominent 
trait which characterises the NVyed, or 
convert to Islam, who, on parting with his 
original faith, divested himself of its chief 
moral attribute, toleration, and imbibed a 
double portion of the bigotry of the creed he 
adopted. Whether it is to the intrinsic 
quality of the Mahomedan faith that we are 


Kairooe ; 





Johya ; 


: 
Tawuri ; 


lah a 
* Nyad is the noviciate, literally the firat (ad) new 
(#ou), or original converts, I suppose, 


Joda, Chohan, Mallani, Kaorwa, 2 
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to trace this moral metamorphosis, or to -2,. 
sense of degradation (which we can hardly 
suppose) consequent on his apostacy, there | 
is not a more ferocious, or intolerant being 

on the earth than the Rajpoot canvert to 
Islamism. In Sinde, and the desert, we 
find the same tribes, bearing the same name, 
one still Hindu, the other Mahomedan ; the 
first retaining his primitive manners, while 
the convert is cruel, intolerant, cowardly, 
and inhospitable. Escape, with life at least, 
perhaps a portion of property, is possible 
from the hands of the Maldote, the Larkhani, 
the Bhutti, or even the Tawuries, distinctive- 
ly called “ the sons of the devil;” but from 
the Khossas, the Sehraes, or Bhuttis, there 
Such are 
their ignorance and brutality, that should a 


would be no hope of' salvation. 


stranger make use of the words russahk or 
rustah (rope, and road), he will be fortunate 
if he escape with bastinado from these beings, 
who discover therein an analogy to rusool, 
or ‘the prophet :’ he must for the former 
use the words kilbur, rundort, and for the 
It will not fail to 
strike those who have perused the heart-. 


latter, duggra, or dugg.* 


thrilling adventures of Park, Denham, and 
Clapperton—names which will live for ever 
in the annals of discovery—rhow completely 
the moftensive, kind, and hospitable negro, 
resembles in these qualities the Rajpoot, 
who is transformed into a wild-beast the 
moment he can repeat “ La-allah, il-allah, 
Mahomed Rusoolalla,’”’ ‘there is but one 
God, and Mahomed is the prophet uf God. :’ 
while a remarkable change has taken place 





* Duggra is very common in Rajpootana for a ‘path 


-way;' but the substitute here used for rues, a Tope, 
‘ I am not acquainted with, eas. de 
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arhongst the Tatar tribes, since the anti- 
destructive doctrines of Budha (or Hinduism 
purified of polytheism) have been introduced 
into the regions of Central Asia. 

‘On the Bhattis, the Rahtores, the Chohans, 
and their offset the Mallani, 
sufficiently expatiated, and likewise on the 
Soda ; but a few peculiarities of this latter 
tribe remain to be noticed. 

Soda.—The Soda, who has retained the 
name of Hindu, has yet so far discarded 
ancient prejudice, that he will drink from 
the same vessel and smoke out of the same 
hooka with a Moosulman, laying aside only 
the tube that touches the mouth. With 
his poverty, the Soda has lost his reputation 
for courage, retaining only the merit of 
being a dexterous thief, and joining the 
hordes of Sehraes and Kossas who prowl from 
Daudputra to Guzzerat. The arms of the 
Sodas are chiefly the sword and shield, with 
a long knife in the girdle, which serves 
either as a stiletto or a carver for his meat: 
few have matchlocks, but the primitive sling 
is a general weapon of offence, and they 
are very expert in its use, Their dress 
partakes of the Bhatti and Mahomedan 
costume, but the turban is peculiar to them- 
selves, and by it a Soda may always be re- 
cognized. The Soda is to be found seattered 
over the desert, but there are offsets of his 
tribe, now more numerous than the parent 
stock, of which the Sumaicha is the most 
conspicuous, whether. of those who are still 
Hindu, or who have become converts to 
Islam. 

Kaorwa.—This singular tribe of Rajpoots, 
whyse habits, even in the midst of pillage 
are entirely nomadic, is to be found chiefly 
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we have 
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in the ¢hul of Dhat, though in no great 
numbers. They have no fixed habitations, 
but move about with their flocks, and 
encamp wherever they find a spring or 
pasture for their cattle 3 and there constr uct 
temporary huts of the wide-spreading pee loo, 
by interlacing its living branches, covering 
the top with leaves, and coating the inside 
with clay: in so skilful a manner do they 
thus shelter themselves, that no sign of 
human habitation is observable from without. 
Still the roaming Schrae is always on the 
look-out for these sylvan retreats, in which 
the shepherds deposit their little hoards of 
grain, raised from the scanty patches around 
The restless disposition of the 
Kaorwas, 


them. 
who even among their ever- 
roaming brethren enjoy a species of fame 
in this respect, is attributed (said my Dhatti) 
to a curse entailed upon them from remote 
ages. They rear camels, cows, buffalus, and 
goats, which they sell to the Charuns and 
other merchants. They are altogether a 
singularly peaceable race; and like all their 
Rajpoot brethren, can at will people the 
desert with palaces of their own creation, 
by the delightful wml-pani, the universal 
panacea for ills both moral and physical. 
Dhote, or Dhatti, is another 
inhabiting Dhat, and in no greater numbers 
than the Kaorwas, whom they resemble in. 
their habits, being entirely pastoral, culti- 
vating a few patches of land, and trusting 
to the heavens alone to bring it forward. 
They barter the ghee or clarified butter, 
made from the produce of the flocks, for 
grajn and other necessaries of life. Rabri 
and chauch, or ‘ porridge and butter milk,’ 
form the grand fare of the desert. A couple 


Rajpoot, 
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is mixed with some seers of chauch, and 
exposed tothe fire, but not boiled, and this 
mess will suffice, fora large family. The 
cows of the desert are much larger than 
those of the plains of India, and give from 
eight to ten seers (eight or ten quarts) of 
milk daily. Tho produce of four cows will 
amply subsist a family of ten persons from 
the sale of ghee ; and their prices vary with 
their productive powers, from ten to fifteen 
rupees each. This rabri, so analogous to 
the kouskous of the African desert, is often 
made with camel’s milk, from which ghee 
cannot be extracted, and which soon becomes 
a living mass when put aside. Dried fish, 
from the valley of Sinde, is conveyed into 
the desert on horses or camels, and finds a 
ready sale amongst all classes, even as far 
east as Barmair. It is sold at two dokras 
(coppers) aseer. The pooras, or temporary 
hamlets of the Dhattis, consisting at most 
of ten huts in each, resemble those of 
Kaorwas. 

Lohana.—This tribe is numerous both in 
Dhat and Talpoora: formerly they were 
Rajpvots, but betaking themselves to com- 
merce, have fallen into the third class. 
They are scribes and shopkeepers, and 
object to no occupation that will bring a 
subsistence ; and as-to food, to use the 
expressive idiom of this region, where 
hunger spurns at law, “ excepting their 
cats and their cows, they will eat any thing.” 

Arorah,—This class, like the former, apply 
themselves to every pursuit, trade, and 
agriculture, and fill many of the inferior 
offices of government in Sinde, being shrewd, 
industrious, and intelligent. With the 





of seers of flour of bajra, jooar, and kaijri, 
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thrifty Arorah and many other classes, 


flour steeped in cold water suffices to appease 
hunger. Whether this class has its name 
from being an inhabitant of Arore, we 
know not. , 

Bhattiah is also one of the equestrian 
order converted into the commercial, and 
the exchange has been to his advantage. 
His habits are like those of the Arorah, 
next to whom he ranks as to activity and 
wealth. The Arorahs and Bhattiahs have 
commercial houses at Shikarpoor, Hydrabad, 
and even at Surat and Jeipoor. 

Brahmins.— Bishnuve is the most common 
sect of Brahmins in the desert and Sinde. 
The ductrines of Menu with them go far 
as much as they are worth in the desert, 
where “they are a law unto themselves.” 
They wear tho junnoo, or badge of their 
tribe, but it here ceases to be a mark of 
clerical distinction, as no dronesare respected ; 
they cultivate, tend cattle, and barter their 
superfluous ghee for other necessaries. 
They are most numerous in Dhat, having 
one hundred of their order in Chore, the 
residence of the Soda Rana, and several 
houses in Omurkote, Dharnas, and Mittie. 
They do not touch fish or smoke tobaoco, 
but will eat food dressed by the handg of 
a malli (gardener), or even a nae (barber 
caste); nor do they use the chowka, or fire- 
place, reckoned indispensable in more 
civilized regions. Indeed, all classes of 
Hindus throughout Sinde will partake of 
food dressed in the serai, or inn, by the hands 
of the Butearin. They use indiscriminately 
each other’s vessels, withont any process 
of purification but a little sand and water. 
They do not even burn their dead, but 
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bnty them near the threshold; and those 
who can afford it, raise small chabootras, or 
altars,on which they place an image of 
The 
junnoo, or thread which marks the sacerdotal 
character in Hindusthan, is 


Siva, and a gurra, orjar of water. 
common in 
these regions to all classes, with the exception 
This 
originated with their governors, in order to 
discriminate thom from those who have to 
perform the most servile duties. 


of Kolis and Lohanas. practice 


Rebarris.—This term is known throughout 
Hindusthan 
employed in rearing and tending camels, 


only as denoting persons 


who are there always Mooslems, Here they 
are a distinct tribe, and Hindus, employed 
entirely in rearing camels, or in stealing 
them, in which they evince a_ peculiar 
dexterity, uniting with the Bhattis in the 
practice as far as Daudputra. When they 
come upon a herd grazing, the boldest 
and most experienced strikes his lance into 
the first he reaches, then dips a cloth in 
the blood, which at the end of his lance 
he thrusts close to the nose of the next 
and wheeling about, sets off at speed, 
followed by the whole herd, lured by the 
scent of blood and the example of their 
leader. ; 

Jakhur, Shiagh, Pooniah, are all deno- 
minations of the Jit race, a few of whom 
preserve under these ancient subdivisions 
their old customs and religion ; but the 
greater part are among the converts to Islam 
and retain the generic name, pronounced 
zjhut. Those enumerated are harmless and 
industrious, and are found both in the 
Gesert and valley. There besideg these a 
few ecattered families of ancient tribes, 
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as the Sooltanox and Khoomra, of whose 
history we are ignorant, Johyas, Sindils 
and others, whose origin has already been 
noticed in the annals of Maroosthali. 


We shall now leave this general account 
of the Hindu tribes. who throughout Sinde 
are subservient to the will of the Mahomedan, 
who is remarkable, as before observed, 
for The Hindu is always 
second: at the well, he must wait patiently 
until his tyrant has filled his vessel ; or if, 
in cooking his dinner, a Mooslem should 
require fire, it must be given forthwith, or 
the shoe would be applied to the Hindu’s 
head, 


Sehrae, Kossah, Chandea, Sudani.—The 
Sehrae is the most numerous of the Maho- 
medan tribes of the desert, said to be Hindu 
in origin, and descendants of the ancient 
dynasty of Arore ; but whether his descent 
is derived from the dynasty ot Sehris 
(written Sahir by Pottinger), or from the 
Arabic word sehra, ‘a desert,’ of which he is 
the terror, is of very little moment. The 
Kossas, or Khossas, &c, are branches of the 
Sehrae, and their habits are the same. 
They have reduced their mode of rapine to a 
system, and established koorie, or black-mail, 
consisting of one rupee and five durris of 
grain for every plough, exacted even from 
the hamlets of the shepherds throughout the 
thul. Their bands are chiefly mounted on 
camels, though some are on horse back ; their 


intolerance. 








* Abulfaszil, in describing the province of Bijore, 
inhabited by the Eusofzyes, says that a tribe called 
‘“ Sultana, who affirmed themselves to be descendants 
of the daughter of Sultan Secunder Zulkernain, came 
from Cabul in the time of Mirza Ulugh Beg, and possess- 
ed themselves of this country.” Mr. Elphinstone en- 
quired in vain for this offepring of Alexander the Great. 
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arms are the shail or sang slaaees of + bamboo 
or iron), the sword and shield, and but 
few fire-arms. Their depredations used to 
he extended a hundred coss around, even 
into Jodpoor and Daudputra, but they 
eschew coming in contact with the Rajpoot, 
who says of a Sehrae, “he is sure to be 
asleep when the battle nakarra beats.” 
Their chief abode is in the southern portion 
of the desert; and about Noakote, Mittie, 
as far as Buliarie. Many of them used to 
find service at Oodipoor, Jodpoor, and 
Sooe-Bah, but they are cowardly and 
faithless. 

Swmaicha is one of the Nyad, or proselytes 
to Islam from the Soda race, and numerous 
both in the thul and the valley, where they 
have many pooras or hamlets. They re- 
semble the Dhotes in their habits, but many 
of them associate with the Sehraes, and 
plunder their brethren. They never shave 
or touch the hair of their heads, and conse- 
quently look more like brutes than human 
beings. They allow no animal to die of 
disease, but kill it when they think there 
are no hopes of recovery. The Sumaicha 
women have the reputation of being great 
scolds, and never veil their faces. 

Rajurs.—They are said to be of Bhatti 
descent, and confine their haunts to the 
desert, or the borders of Jeseulmer, as at 
Ramgurh, Keallah, Jaraillah, &c.; and the 
‘hil between Jessulmer and Upper Sinde : 
they are cultivators, shepherds, and thieves, 
und are esteemed amongst the very worst 
of the converts to Mahomedanism. 

Oomurs and Soomras are from the Pramar 


or Puar race, and are now chiefly in the 


ranks of the faithful, though a few are to be 


found in Jocuhaae ad: in ae thul called 
after them ; of whom we have. ready esidt 
enough. 

Kullora and Talpoori a are tribes of celebrity 
in Sinde, the first having furnished the late, 
and the other its present, dynasty of-ralers ;. 
and though the one has dared to deduce: ite. 
origin from the Abbasides of Persia, and 
the other has even advanced pretensions to. 
descent from the prophet, it is asserted that 
both are alike Baloches, who are said to be 
essentially Jit or Gete in origin. The 
Talpvoris, who have their naine the town 
(poora) of palms (tal or ter), are said to 
amount to one-fourth of the population of 
Lohri or Little Sinde, which misnomer they 
affix to the dominion of Hydrabad. There’ 
are none in the thul, ~ 

Noomrie, Loomrie, or Looka—This is 
also a grand subdivision of the Baloch race, 
and is mentioned by Abulfazil as ranking 
next to the Kulmani, and being able ta 
bring into the field three hundred cavalry 
and seven thousand infantry. Gladwin has 
rendered the name Nomurdy, and is followed 
by Rennel. The Noomris, or Loomries, 
also styled Zooka, a still more familiar term 
for fow, are likewise affirmed to be Jit in 
origin. What is the etymology of the 
generic term Baloch, which they have 
assumed, or whether they took it from, or 
it to, Baloochisthan, seme future 
enquirer into these subjects may discover. 

Zihut, Jut, or Jit.—This very original race, 
far more numerous than perhaps all the 
Rajpoot tribes put together, still retains its 
ancient appellation throughout the whole of 
Sinde, from the sea to Daudputra, but there: 
are few ornone in the thul, Their’ habite 
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differ -little from those who surround them. 
They are amongst the oldest converts to 
islam, 

Mair, or Mer.- We should scarcely have 
expected to find a mountaineer (mera) in 
the valley of Sinde, but their Bhatti origin 
sufficiently accounts for the term, as 
Jessulmer is termed Mer. 

Mohor, or Mor.—Said to be also Bhatti 
in origin. 

Tawuri, Thori er Tori.—These engross 
the distinctive epithet of bhoot, or ‘evil 
spirits’, and the yet more emphatic title of, 
‘sons of the devil.’ Their origin is doubt- 
ful, but they rank with the Bawuris, Khen- 
gars, and other professional thieves scattered 
over Rajpootana, who will bring you either 
your enemy’s head or the turban from it. 
They are found in the thuls of Daudputra, 
Beejnote, Noke, Noakote, and Oodur. They 
are proprietors of camels, which they hire 
out, and also find employment as convoys 
to. caravans. 

Johyas, Dahyas, Mangulias, once found 
amongst the Rajpoot tribes, now proselytes 
to Islam, but few in number either in the 
valley or the desert. There are also 
Bairowis, a class of Baloch, Khairowis, 
Jangreas, Qondurs, Baggreahs, descended 
from the Pramar and Sankla Rajpoots, but 
not possessing, either, in respect to numbers 
or other distinctive marks, any claims on 
our atttention. 

_ Daudputre—This petty state, though 
beyond the pale of Hindujsm, yet being but 
a recent formation out of the Bhatti state 
of Jessylmer, is strictly within the limita of 
Maroosthali. Little is known regarding 
the family who founded it, and we shall 
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therefore confine ourselves to this point, 
which is not adverted to by Mr. Elphinstone, 
who may be consulted for the interesting 
description of its prince, and his capital, 
Bhawulpoor, during the halt of the embassy 
to Cabul. ) 

Daud Khan, the founder of Daudputra, 
was a native of Shikarpoor, west of the 
Indus, where he acquired too much power 
for a subject, and consequently drew upon 
himself the arms of his sovereign of Can- 
dahar. Unable to cope with them, he 
abandoned his native place, passed his family 
and effects across the Indus, and followed 
them into the desert. The royal forces pur- 
sued, and coming up with him at Sootialloh, 
Daud had no alternative but to surrender, 
or destroy the families who impeded his 
flizht or defence. Ele acted the Rajpoot, 
and faced his foes ; who, appalled at this 
desperate act, deemed it unwise to attack 
him, and retreated, Daud Khan, with his 
adherents, then settled in the kutchee, or 
flats of Sinde, and gradually extended his 
authority into the thul. He was succeeded 
by Mobarick Khan; he, by his nephew 
Bhawul Khan, whose son is Sadik Mahom- 
med Khan, the present lord of Bhawulpoor, 
or Daudputra, a name applied both to the 
country and to ita possessors, “the children 
of David.” It was Mobarick who deprived 
the Bhattis of the district called Khadal, 
so often mentioned in the annals of Jessul- 
mer, and whose chief town is Derrawul, 
founded by Rawul Deoraj in the eighth 
century ; and where the successor of Daud 
established his abode. Derrawul was at 
that time inhabited by a branch of the 
Bhattis, broken off ata yery early period, 
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whose family since their expulsion have re- 
sided at Gurialah, belonging to Bikaner, on 
an allowance of five rupees a day, granted 
by the conqueror. The capital of the “sons 
of David” was removed to the rxouth bank 
of the Garah by Bhawul Khan (who gave 
it his name), to the site of an old Bhatti city, 
whose name I could not learn. About 
thirty years ago* an army from Candahar 
invaded Daudputra, invested and _ took 
Derrawul, and compelled Bhawul Khan to 
seck protection with the Bhattis at Beekum- 
poor. <A negociation for its restoration took 
place, and he once more pledged his sub- 
mission to the Abdalli king, and having sent 
hisson Mobarick Khan as a hostage and 
guarantee for the liquidation of the imposi- 
tion, the army withdrew. Mobarick conti- 
nued three years at Cabul, and was at 
length restored to liberty and made Khan 
of Bhawulpore, on attempting which he was 
imprisoned by his father, and confined in 
the fortress of Kinjer, where he remained 
nearly until Bhawul Khan’s death. A short 
time previous to this, the principal chiefs of 
Daudputra, viz. 
of Mozgurh, Khodabuksh of Teraroh, Ikhtiar 
Khan of Gurhie, and Hadji Khan of QOotch, 
released Mobarick Khan from Kinjer, and 
they had reached Morarrah, when tidings 
arrived of the death of Bhawul Khan. He 
continued his route to the capital; but 
Nusseer Khan, son of Allum Khan, Goor- 
gecha (Baloch), having formerly injured 
him and dreading punishment, had him 
assassinated, and placed his brother, the 





ree 


er 1812.. 


its chief holding the title of Rawul, and 


Buddaira Khyrani, chief | 


* This memorandum was written, I think, in 1811 
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present chief,. Sadik . Mahomed, -on.the | 
musnud: who immediately. shut up ‘his 
nephews, the sons of Mobarick, together 
with his younger brothers, in the fortress of 
Derrawul. They escaped, raised a force of 
Rajpoots and Poorbias, and seized. upon 
Derrawul ; but Sadik escaladed it, the Poor- 
bias made no defence, and both his brothers 
The other 
nephew got over the wall, but was seized by 
a neighbouring chief, surrendered, and slain 
and it is conjectured the whole was a plot of 
Sadik Khan to afford a pretext for their 
death. Nuseer Khan, by whose instigation 
he obtained the musnud, was also put to 
death, being too powerful for a subject. 
But the Khyrani lords have always beer 
plotting against their liege ; an instance of 
which has been given in the annals of Bika- 
ner, when Teraroh and Mozgurh were con- 
fiscated, and the chiefs sent to the castle of 
Kinjer, the state prison of Daudputra. Gur- 
hie still belongs to Abdalla, son of Hadji 
Khan, but no territory is annexed to it. 
Sadik Mahomed has not the reputation of 
his father, whom Beejy Sing, of Marwar, 
used to style his brother. The Daudputras 
are much at variance amongst each other, 
and detested by the Bhattis, from whom they 
have hitherto exacted a tribute to abstain 
from plunder. The fear of Candahar no 
longer exists at Bhawulpour, whose chief is 
on good terms with his neighbour of Upper 
Sinde, though he is often alarmed by the 
threats of Runjeet Sing of Lahore, who 
asserts supremacy over “the children of 
David.” _ 
Diseases.—Of the numerous diseases: to 
which the inhabitants of the desert are 


and one nephew were slain, 
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subjected, from poor and unwholesome diet, 
and yet more unwholesome drink, ratandha 
or night blindness, the narooa or Guinea- 
worm, and varicose veins, are the most com- 
mon. The first and the last are mostly 
confined to the poorer classes, and those who 
are compelled to walk a great deal, whon 
the exertion necessary to extricate the limbs 
from a deep sand, acting asa constant drag 
upon the elasticity of the fibres, occasions 
them to become ruptured. Yet, such is the 
force of habit, that the natives of Dhat in 
my service, who had all their lives been ply- 
ing their limbs as kasids, or carriers of des- 
patches, between all the cities on the Indus 
and in Rajpootana, complained of the firmer 
footing of the Indian plains, as more fatigu- 
ing than that of their native sand-hills. But 
I never was 4 convert to the Dhatti’s reason- 
ing; with all his simplicity of character, 
even in this was there vanity, for his own 
swelled veins, which could be compared to 
nothing but rattans twisted round the calf 
of his limbs, if they did not belie his asser- 
tion, at least proved that he had paid dearly 
for his pedestrianism in the desert. From 
the narooa, or Guinea worm, there is no ex- 
emption, from the prince to the peasant, and 
happy is the man who can boast of only one 
trial. 
sert and western Rajpootana, being far from 
uncommon in the central states ; but beyond 
the Aravali the question of “ how is your na- 
rooa ?” is almost a general form of greeting, 
so numerous are the sufferers from this ma- 
lady. - It generally attacks the limbs and 
the integuments of the joints, when it is 
excruciating almost past endurance. Whe- 
ther it. arisos from animalculee in sand or 


The disease is not confined to the de- 
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water, or porous absorption of: minute par- 
ticles imbued with the latent vital principle, 
the natives are not aggreed. But the seat 
of the disease appears immediately under and 
adhesive to the skin, on which it at first 
produces a small speck, which, gradually 
increasing and swelling, at length reaches a 
state of inflammation that affects the whole 
system. The worm then beginsto move, 
and as it attains the degree of vitality appa- 
rently necessary for extricating itself, its 
motions are unceasing, and night and day 
it gnaws the unhappy patient who only ex- 
ists in the hope of daily seeing the head of 
his enemy pierce the cuticle. This is the 
moment for action: the skilful nerooa-doc- 
tor is sent for, who seizes upon the worm, 
and winding it round a needle or straw, em- 
ploys it as a windlass, which is daily set in 
motion atacertain hour, when they wind 
out as much line as they can without the 
risk of breaking it. Unhappy the wretch 
whom this disaster befals, when, happening 
to fall into a feverish slumber, he kicks the 
windlass, and snaps the living thread, which 
creates tenfold inflammation and suppura- 
tion. On the other hand, if by patience and 
I 
should almost imagine, when the patriarch 
of Uz exclaims, “ My flesh is elothed with 
worms : 


skill it is extracted entire, he recovers. 


my skin is broken and become 
loathsome. WhenI he down, I say, when 
shall I arise and the night be gone?” that 
he must have been afflicted with the narooa, 
than which none of the ills that flesh is heir 
tu can be more agonizing.* 





* My friend Dr. Joseph Duncan (attached to the 
Residency when I was political agent at Oodipoor) was 
attacked by the narooa in @ véry aggravated form. It 
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They have the usualinfantine and adult | which lasted three or four years, extending 
diseases, as in the rest of India, Of these | even to the central ststes of India, when 
the seetla, or ‘amall-pox,’ and the teejarra, or | flocks of poor creatures found their way to 
‘tertin,’ are the most common. For the | the provinces on the Ganges, selling their 
first, they merely recommend the little pa- | infants, or parting with their own liberty, 
tient to ‘ Seetla Mata ;’ and tread the other | to sustgin existence. 
with astringents, in which infusion of the Productions, animal and vegetable,— The 
rind of the pomegranate is always (when | camel, ‘the ship of the desert,’ deserves the 
procurable) an ingredient. The rich, ag in | first mention. There he is indispensable ; 
other countries, are under the dominion of | he is yoked to the plough, draws water from 
empirics, who entail worse diseases by admi- | the well, bears it for his lordly master in 
nistering mineral poisons, of whose effects | mesheks, or ‘skins,’ in the passage of the 
they are ignorant. Enlargement of the | desert, and can dispense with it himself 
spleen under the influence of these fevers is | altogether during several days. This qua- 
very common, and its cure is mostly the ac- | lity, the formation of his hoof, which has 
tual cautery. the property of contracting and expanding 

Famine, is, however, the grand natural according to the sail, and the induration of 
disease of these regions, whose legendary | his mouth, into which he draws by his tongue 
stanzas teem with records of visitations of | the branches of the bqbvol, the kher, and 
Bookha mata, the ‘famished mother,’ from | jowas, with their long horns, sharp and hard 
the remotest times. That which is best | as needles, attest the beneficence of the 
authenticated in the traditions of several of | Supreme Artist. Jt is singular that the 
these states, occurred in the eleventh cen- | Arabian patriarch, who go accurately des- 
tury, and continued during twelve years! It | cribes the habits of various animals, domes- 
is erroneously connecte] with the name of | tic and ferocious, and who was himself lord 
Lakha Phoolani who was the personal foe of | of three thousand camels, should not have 
Seoji, the first Rahtore emigrant from Can- | mentioned the peculiar properties of the 
ouj, and who slew this Robin Hood of the | camel, though in alluding to the incapacity 
desert in S. 1268 (A. D. 1212). Doubtless | of the unicorn (rhinoceros) for the plough, 
the desiccation of the Caggar river, in the | he seems indirectly to insinuate the use of 
time of Hamir Soda, nearly a century before, , other besides the ox for this purpose. The | 
must have been the cause of this, Hvery | camels of the desert are far superior to those 
third year they calculate upon a partial | of the plains, and those bred in the thuls of 
visitation, and in 1812 one commenced | Dhat and Barmair are best of all. The 
‘fixed itself in the anclejoint, and being broken in the | Rajas of Jessulmer and Bikaner have crops 


attempt to extricate it, was attended by all the evil re: | of camels trained for war. That of the 
sults Lhave described, ending in lameness, and generally _ ae See ee 
impaired health, which obliged him to visit the Cape for | former state is two hundred strong, eighty 


recovery, where I saw him on my home eighteen months | of which belone to the prince; the rest are 
g 


after, but he had even then not altogether recovered 
from whe lameness, sai : the quotas of his chief; but how they ara 
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fated, of in what ratio to the horsemen of 
the’ other principalities, I never thought of 
enquiring. Two men are mounted on each 
camel, one facing the head, the other the 
rear, and they are famous in a retreating 
action ; but when compelled to come to close 
quarters, they make the camel kneel down, 
tie his legs, and retiring behind, make a 
breastwork of his body, resting the match- 
jock over the pack-saddle. There is not a 
shrub in the desert that does not serve the 
camel for fodder. 

Khur-guddha, Gorkhur, or the wild ass, 
is an inhabitant of the desert, but most 
abounds in the southern part, about Dhat, 
and the deep rove which extends from Bar- 
mair to Bankasirr and Buliari, along the 
north bank of the great Runn, or ‘salt 
desert.’ 

Roz or Nilgae, Lions &c.—The noble spe- 
cies of the deer, the nilgae, is to be met with 
in numerous parts of the desert; and 
although it enjoys a kind of immunity from 
the Rajpoot of the plains, who may hunt, 
but do not eat its flesh, here, both for food 
and for its hide, itis of great use. Of the 
other wild animals common to India they 
have the tiger, fox, jackall, hare, and also 
the nobler animal, the lion. 

Of domestic animals, as horses, oxen, cows, 
sheep, goats, asses, there is no want, and 
even the last-mentioned is made to go in 
the plough. 

Goats and sheep.—Flocks (here termed 
chang) of goats and sheep are pastured in 
wast numbers in the desert. It is asserted 
that the goat can subsist without water from 
the month of Kartic to the middle of the 
Cheyt, the autumnal to the spring equi- 
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noX,—apparently an impossibility : though 
it is well known that they can dispense with 
it during six weeks when the grasses are 
Inthe thuls of Daudputra and 
Bhattipoh, they remove to the flats of Sinde 
in the commencement of the hot weather. 
The shepherds, like their flocks, go without 


abundant. 


water, but find a substitute in the chauch, 


or butter-milk, after extracting the butter, 
which is made into ghee, and exchanged for 
grain or other necessaries. Those who pas- 
ture camels also live entirely upon their milk, 
and the wild fruits, 
bread. 

Shurbs and fruits—We have often had 


occasion to mention the <hyr or khureel; the 


scarcely ever tasting 


khayrt, whose pod converted, when dried, 
into flour, called sangri; the jhal, which 
serves to hut the shepherds, and m Joyt 
and Bysak affords them fruit; the peeloo, 
used as food; tho babvol, which yields its 
medicinal gum; the ber, or jujubec, which 
also has a pleasant fruit; all of which serve 
the camel to browze on, and are the most 
common and most useful of the shrubs: the 
jowas, whose expressed juice yields a gum 
used in medicine; the phoke, with whose 
twigs they line their wells, and the alkaline 
plant the saji, which they burn for its ashes. 
Of these, the first and last are worthy of a 
more detailed notice. 

The khureel, or khyr (the capparis, or caper- 
bush), is well-known both in Hindusthan 
and the desert : there they use it as a pickle 
but here it is stored up as a culinary article, 
of importance. The bush 1s from ten to 
fifteen feet in height, spreading very 
wido; there are no leaves on its ever-green 
twig-like branches, which bear a red 
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flower, and the fruit is about the size of 
a large black currant. When gathered, it is 
steeped for twenty-four hours in water, 
which is then poured off, and it undergoes, 
afterwards, two similar operations, when the 
deleterious properties are carried off; they 
are then boiled and eaten with a little salt, 
or by those who can afford it, dressed in 
ghee and eaten with bread. Many families 
possess a stock of twenty maunds. 

The saji is a low bushy plant, chiefly 
produced in the northern desert, and most 
abundant in those tracts of Jessulmer called 
Khadal, now subject to Daudputra. From 
Poogul to Derrawul, and thence by Moreed- 
kote, Ikhtiar Khan-ca-gurhie, to Khyrpoor 
(Dyr Alli), is one extensive thul, or desert, 
in which there are very considerable tracts 
of low hard flat, termed chittram,* formed 
by the lodgment of water after rain, and in 
these spots only is the saji plant produced. 
The salt, which is a sub-carbonate of soda, 
is obtained by incineration, and the process 
is as follows: Pits are excavated and filled 
with the plant, which, when fired, exudes a 
liquid substance that falls to the bottom. 
While burning, they agitate the mass with 
long poles, or throw on sand if it burns too 
rapidly. When the virtue of the plant is 
extracted, the pit is covered with sand, and 
left for three days to cool; the alkali is 
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* Chittram, the name applied to these flats of hard 
soil (which Mr. Elphinstone happily describes, by saying 
that it rings under the horse’s hoofs in marching over it), 
is literally ‘the picture,’ from the circumstance of such 
spots almost constantly presenting the mirage, here 
termed chittram. How far the soil, so deeply im- 
preguated with alkaline matter, may tend to heighten, 
if not to cause this, we have elsewhere noted in a general 
account of this optical phenomenon in various parts of 
northern India. 
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then taken out, and freed from its impuri- 
ties by some process. The purer product is 
sold at a rupee the seer (two pounds weight); 
of the other upwards of forty seers are sold — 
Both Rajpoots and Maho-. 
medangs pursue this employment, and pay 


for a rupee. 


a duty tothe lord paramount of a copper 
pice on every rupee’s worth they sell. 
Charuns and others from the towns of Marwar 
purchase and transport this salt to the 

it ia distributed 
It is a considerable 
article of commerce with Sinde, and entire 
caravans of it are carried to Bekher, Tatta, 
and Cutch. The virtue of the sodais well 
understood in culinary purposes, a little 
sajt added to the hard water soon softening 


different marts, whence 
over all parts of India, 


the mess of pulse and rice preparing for 
their meals; and the tobacconists use con- 
siderable quantities in their trade, as it is 
said to have the power of restoring the lost 
virtues of the plant. 

Grasses are numerous, but unless accom- 
panied by botanical illustration, their des- 
cription would possess little interest. There 
is the gigantic sehwun, or secon, classieally 
known as the cusa, and said to have origi- 
nated the name of Cush, the second son of 
Rama, and his race the Cushwaha. It is 
often eight feet in height; when young, 
it serves as provender for animals, and when 
more mature, as thatch for the huts, while 
its roots supply a fibre converted by the 
weavers into brushes indispensable to their 
trade. There is likewise the sirkunda, the 
dhamun, the dhooba, and various others ; 
besides the gokra, the papri, and the bhoo- 
rut, which adhering to their garments, are 
the torment of travellers. | 
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Melons.—Of the cucurbjtaceous genus, 
indigenous to the desert, they have various 
kinda, from the gigantic khurbooza and the 
chipra, to the dwarf gowar. The tomate, 
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known in other parts of India. We shall 
trespass no further with these details, than 
add, that the botanical names of such trees, 
shrubs, or grains, as occur in this work, 


wLose Indian name I have not preserved, is 


will be given with the general ZJndez, to 
also a native of these regions, and well 


avoid unnecessary repetition. 
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Jessulmer to Sewan, on the right bank of the Indus, and Hydrabad, and returned by 
Omurkote to Jessulmer. 


Kooldurra, (5 coss).—A village inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins ; two hundred houses ; wells. 

Gujea-ca-bustee, (2 coss).—Sixty houses ; chiefly Brahmins ; wells. 

Khaba, (3 coss).—Three hundred houses ; chiefly Brahmins; a small fort of four bastions on low 
hills, having a garrison of Jessulmer. 

Kunoht, (5 coss). ) An assemblage of hamlets of four or five huts on one spot, about a mile 

(5 do. ). ; distant from cach other, conjointly called Soom, having a boorj or tower 

for defence, garrisoned from Jessulmer ; several large wells, termed baireah ; inhabitants 

chiefly Sindies of various tribes, pasture their flocks, and bring salt and éharra (natron 

from Deo Chundeswar, the latter uscd as a mordent in fixing colours, exported to all parts. 

Half-way between Soom and Moolanoh is the boundary of Jessulmer and Sinde, 

Moolanoh,* (24 coss).—A hamlet of ten huts ; chiefly Sindies ; situated amidst lofty sand-hills. 
From Soon, the first half of the journey is over alternate sand-hills, rocky ridges (termed 
muggro), and occasionally plain; for the next three, rocky ridges and sand-hills without 
any flats, and the remaining nine coss a succession of lofty teebas. In all this space of 
twenty-four coss there are no wells, nor is a drop of water to be had but after rain, when 
it collects in some old tanks or reservoirs, called madi and tabah, situated half-way, 
where in past times there was a town. 

It is asserted, that before the Mahomedans conquered Sinde and these regions, the 

‘valley and desert belonged to Rajpoot princes of the Pramar Solanki tribes; that the 
whole thul (desert) was more or less inhabited, and the remains of the old tanks 


Soom, 


and 
* There are two routes from Moolanoh to Sehwan. The Dhatti went the longest on account of water, The 
other is by Sukrund. as follows : 

Palri sas ae ow. §& COSB, Sukrund ... <a ». 3 cossf 

Padsha-ca-bustee vis 6 Nullah Sea ae ve OF), 

Oodani a3 oo. 5 Mukrund ... ‘a's Sas we 4 Thi 

Mittrao . i ee vee 10 Koka-ca-bustee we 6 f 18 appears very 

Meer-ca-khoo .. wae Tho Sinde ... io 1 CSeavous 

Soopurie ... . 5 Sehwan... Web wee * ee 04) 

Kumber-ca-nalla 9 ¢ Town high road from 


Upper to Lowor Sinde, 


~~ 
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Tradition recordé 
a famine of twelve years’ duration during the time of Lakha Foolani, in the twelfth 
century, ‘which depopulated the country, when the survivors of the thul fled to the Kutchi, 
or flats of the Sinde. There are throughout still many oases or cultivated patches, 
designated by the local terms from the indispensable element, water, which whether 
springs of rivulets, are called wah, bah, baireah, rar, tir, prefixed by the tribe of those 
pasturing, whether Sodas, Rajurs or Sumaichas. The inhabitants of one hamlet will go 
as far as ten miles to cultivate a patch. | 

Bhore, (2 coss.) °) 

Palrt, (3 coss.) These are all hamlets of about ten huts, inhabited by Rajurs, who cultivate 

Rajur ca-bustee, patches of land or pasture their flocks of buffaloes, cows, camels, goats, 
(2 coss.) amidst the thud; at each of these hamlets there are plenty of sprirgs ; at 

Hamlet of Rajurs, | Rajur-ca-bustee there is 4 pool called Mahadeo-ca-de. 

(2 coss.) J 

Deo Chandeswar Mahadeo, (2 coss.)—When the Soda princes held sway in these regions, there 
was a town here, and a temple to Mahadeco, the ruins of which still exist, erected over a 
spring called Sooruj coond, or fountain of the sun. The Islamite destroyed the temple, 
and changed the name of the spring to Deen-Bawah , or ‘ waters of the faith.” The coond 
is small, faced with brick, and has its margin planted with date trees and pomegranates, 
and a Moolla, or priest from Sind, resides there and receives tribute from the faithful. 
For twelve coss around this spot there are numerous springs of water, where the Rajurs 
find pasture for their flocks, and patches to cultivate, Their huts are conical like the 
wigwams of the African, and formed by stakes ticd at the apex and covered with grass 
and leaves, and often but a large blanket of camel’s hair stretched on stakes. 

Chandia-ca-bustee, (2 coss).—Hamlet inhabited Mooslems of the Chandia tribe, mendicants who 


subsist on the charity of the traveller. 














Rajur-ca-hustee, (2 Coss.) ) 
Sumaicha-ca-do, (2 coss. ) 
Rajur, do. (1 coss.) 
Do. do. (2 coss.) 
Do. do. (2 coss.) 
Do. do. (2 coss.) 
Do. do. (2 coss.) 
Do. do. (2coss.) J 


Odhanioh, (7 coss.)—Twelve huts ; no water between it and the last hamlet. 

Nallah, (5 coss.)—-Descent from the ¢hul, or desert, which ceases a mile east of the ualla or 
stream, said to be the same which issues from the Indur ut Dura, above Rory-Bekher ; 
thence it passes east of Sohrab’s Khyrpoor and by Jinar to Bairsea-ca-rar, whence there 


is a canal cut to Omurkote and Chore. 
Mittrao, (4 coss.)—Village of sixty houses, inhabited by Ba-oches ; a thanna, or post here from 


Hydrabad ; occasional low sand-hills, 
Meer-ca-kooe, (6 coss.)—Three detached hamlets of ten huts each, inhabited by Aroras. 
Sheopoori, (3 coss.)—One hundred and twenty houses, chiefly droras: small fort of six bastions 
to the south-east, garrisoned from Hydrabad, 


Poorwas, or hamlets of shepherds, Sumaichas, Rajurs, and others, 
who are all migratory, and shift with their flocks as they consume 
" the pastures. There is plenty of water in this space for all their 


wants,chicfly springs. 
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Kumaira-ca-Nalla, (6 coss.)—This nalla issues from the Indus between Kakur-ca-bustee and 
Sukrund, and passes eastward ; prubably the bed of an old canal, with which the country 
is overy whicre intersected. 

Sukrund, (2 coss.)—One hundred houses, one-third of which are Hindus ; patches of cultivation ; 
numerous water-courses neglected ; every where overgrown with jungle, chiefly jhow and 
khaijri, (tamarisk and acacia). Cotton, indigo, rice, wheat, barley, peas, grain, and maize, 
grow on the banks of the water-courses. 

Juttooe, (2 coss.)—Sixty houses ; a nalla between it snd diittoce. 2 

Cazi-ca-Seher, (4 coss.)—Four hundred houses ; two nallas intervene. 

Makairo, (4 coss.)—Sixty honses ; a nalla between it and Juttooe. 

Halkur-ca bustee, (6 coss.)—Sixteen houses ; halt way the remains of an ancient fortress: three 
canals or nallas intervening ; the village placed upon a mound four miles from the Indus 
whose waters overflow it during the periodic monsoon, | > 

Poora, or Humlet, (1 coss.)—A ferry. 

The Indus, (1 coss.)—Took boat and crossed to 

Sewan or Schwan, (14 coss.)—A town of ixelve hundred henses cn the right bank, belonging 
to Hydrabad.® 
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# Schwan is crected on anelevation wishin a few hundred yards of the river, having many clumps of trees, 
especially to the south, The houses are built of clay, often three stories high, with wooden pillars supporting the 
floors. ‘To the north of the town are the remains of a very ancient and extensive fortress, sixty of its bastions. 
being still visible ; and ia the centre the vestiges of a palace still known as Raja Bhirterri-ca-Mahl, who ig 
said to have reigned here when driven from Oojieu Ly his brother Vicramaditya, Although centuries have flown 
gince the Hindus had any power in these regions, their tracitions have remained, They relate tha, Byirterri the 
eldest son of the Gundrup Sen, was so devoted to lis wife, that he neglected the affairs of govc.nment, whick 
nade his brother expostulate with him. This coming to ia Wile’s cars, she insisted on the bangshment of Vicrama, 
Soon after a eclebrated ascetic reached his court, and presented to Blirtenri the <¢merphell, or (fruit of immor- 
tality,’ the reward of years of austere devotion at. the shrine of Makaceo,  Lhirterri gave it ta his wife, whe 
bestowed it on an clephant-driver. her paramour ; he to& common prostitute, Lis mistress: who expee ing to be 
higly rewarded for it. carried j& to the Raja, Tucensed at such a cecided prock of infidelity, Bhirterri, presen) 
nimsclf before his queen. asked for the prize—‘ she had Iusi a. Having produced it, she wag so overwhelmed 
with shame that she rashed from his presence. and precipiiaiiaig herself frou, the walls of the palace, way dashed 
{a pieces, Raja Bhirterri consoled hi uself with ancthor wile, Kant Fingla, te whose charms he in like yx ,anner 
vecame enslaved ; but experience had taught him suspicion. Iyaving one day gone a hunting, his hygntguwan shot 
deer, whose doc coming to the spot, for a short tin.c conten,plated the body, then threw himself cn ls autlers 
and died. ‘The ekehari, or huntsman, who liad fallen gslecp. was killed by a huge snake. His wile .ane to seek 
him, supposing him still asleep, but at length sec.ng Le was eead, she collected leaves. dried reeds. and twigs, 
and having made a pyre. placed the body under it ; after the usual perambulations she set fivc tc. and perished 
with it. Thé Raja, who witnessed these proceedings, went Lore and conversed with Fingl.r, on these extraordi- 
nary auttees, especially the Sickaries, which he called unparalleled. Vinglani disputed the poini. and said it was 
the sactifice of passion, nat of love ; had it been the latter, grief would have required n¢ jytc. Some time after, 
having again gone a hunting, Bhirterri recalled this conversation, and having slaix a deez, ue deeped his clothes 
in the blood, and sent them by a confidential messenger to report his death in conat with a tiger. Pinglani 
heard the dotails ; she wept net, neither did she speak. but prostrating herself Lofore the sun, ceased to exist. 
The pyre was raised, and her remains were consuming outside the city as the Raja returned from his excursion, 
Hastening to the spot of lamantetion, and learning the fatal issue of his artif.ce, he threw off the trappings of 
sovereignty, put on the pilgrim’s garb, and abandoned Oojein to Vicrama, The only word which Re uttered, as 
he wandered to and fro, was the name of his faithful Pinglani! “ 7/ae Pingla! dtce Pingla\" The royal pil- 
gsrim at length fixed his abode at Schwan ; but although they point cut the ruins of a placcstill known even to the 
Islamitc asthe aum khas of RajaeVhirterri, it is adwitted thet tke fortress is of more ancient date. There isa 
tindra, or shrine, to the south of the town, also called, after him, Bherterri-ca-mindra. 1n this the Tslamite has 
deposited the mortal remains of a saint named Lall Peer Shahaz, to whom they attribute their vietorious posses. 
sion of Sinde. The cenotaph of this sgint, who has the character ef a proselyte Bindu, is in the eentre of thg 
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Sehwan to Hydrabad. 
Jut-ca-bustee, (2 coss).—The word jut or jut is here pronounced zjut, This hamlet ‘bustee,’ is of 
thirty huts, half a mile from the Indus: hills close to the village. 
Sumaicha-ca-bustee, (24 do.) —Small village. 
Lukhi, (24 do.)—Sixty houses ; one mile and a half from the river; canal on the north side of 
the village ; banks well cultivated. In the hills, two miles west, is a spot sacred to Par- 


butti and Mahadeo, where are several springs, three of which are hot. 

Oomri (2 coss.)—Twenty-five houses, half a mile from River ; the hills not lofty, a coss west. 

Soomri, (3 do.) —Fifty houses, on the River hills ; one and a half coss west. 

Sindoo or Sunn, (4 do.)—T'wo hundred houses and a bazaar, two hundred yards from the River ; 
hills one and a half coss west. 

Majend, (44 coss.)—On the River two hundred and fifty houses, considerable trade ; hills two 
coss west. 
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mindra, and surrounded by wooden stakes. It isa curious spectacle to see both Islamite and Hindu paying their 
devotions in the same place of worship ; and although the first is prohibited from approaching the sacred enceinte 
of the peer, yet both adore a large saligram, that vermiculated fossil sacred to Vishnu, placed in a niche in the 
tomb. ‘The fact is a curious one, and although these Islamite adorers aro the scions of couvertion, it perhaps 
shews in the strongest manner that this conversion was of the sword, for generally speaking, the converted Hindu 
makes the most bigo‘ed and intolerant Mussulman. My faithful and intelligent emissaries, Madari Loll and the 
Vhatti, brought me a brick from the ruins of this fortress of Schwan. It was about a cubit in length, and of 
symmetrical breadth and thickuess, uncommonly well burnt, and rang like a bell, They also brought me some 
charred wheat, from pits where it had been burned. The grains were ontire and reduced to a pure carbon. 
Tradition is again at work, and asserts its having lain there some thousand years. There is very little doubt that 
this is the site of one of the antagonists of the Macedonian conquerer, perhaps Musicanus, or Mookh-Sehwan, the 
chief of Schwaa’ The passage of the G recian down the Indus was marked by excesses not inferior to those uf 
the Ghaznivede king in later times, and doubtless they fired all they could not plunder to carry to the fleet. 
There is also a Nanuk-barra, or place of worship sacred to Nanuk, the greas apostle of the Sikhs, placed between 
the fortress and the river. Sehwan is inhabited by Hindus and Islamites in equal proportions: of the former, 
the mercantile tribe of A/aisuri from Jessulmer, is the most nume ous, and have been fixed here for generations 
There are also many Brahmins of the Pokurna (1) caste, Soonars or gold smiths, and o-her Hindu artizans ; 
of the Mooslem the syed is said to be the most numerous class. The Hindus are the monicd men. Cotton and 
Indigo, and great quantities of rice in the husk ( paddy), grown in the vicinage of Sehwan, are exported td the 
ports of Tatta and Koratchy Bunder by boats of considerable burthen, manned entirely by Mahomedans, The 
Tiakim of Sewhan is sent from Hydrabad. The range of mountains which stretch from Tatta nearly paralleled 
with the Indus, approaches within three miles of Sewhan and there turn off to the north-west. All-these hills 
are inhabited as far as the shrine of Hinglaz Mata, (2) on the coast of Mekran, (placed in the same range) 
by the Loomri, or Noemri tribe, who though styling themselves Baloches, sre Jits in origin.(8) 

* These springs are frequented, despite the difficulties and dangerous of the route from the savage Noomrie, 
by numerous Hindu pilgrims. Two of them are hot, and named Surya coond and Chandra coond, or fountains 
of the sun and moon, and imbued with especial virtues ; but before the pillgrim can reap any advantage by puri- 
fication in their waters, he must undergo the rite of confession to the attendant priests, who, through intercession 
with Mahadeo, have the power of granting absolution, Shoulda sinner be so hardened as to plunge in without 
undergoing this preparatory ordeal, he comes out covered with boils!!! This is a curious confirmation that the 
confessional rite is one of very ancient usage amongst the Hindus, even in the days of Rama of Kosala. 


(1) See Annals of Jessulmer, 

(2) This famous shrine of the Hindu Cybele, yet frequented by numerous votaries, is nine days’ journey from 
Ta tta by Korachy Bunder, and about nine miles from the sea-shore. 

(3) These are the Nomurdies of Rennel., 
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Oomar-ca-bustee, (3 coss.)—A few huts, near the river. 

Syed-ca-bustee, (3 do.) 

Shikarpoor, (4 do.)—On the river ; crossed to the east-side. 

Hydrabad, (4 do.)—One and ahalf coss from the river Indus. Hydrabad to Nusurpoor, nine 
coss; to Sheodadpoor, eleven do.; to Sheopori, seventeen do.; to Rory-Bekher, six do ; 
total forty-three coss, 


Hydrabad via Omurkote, to Jessulmer. 


Sindoo Khan-ca-bustee, (3 coss.)—West bank of Phooleli river. 

Tajpoor, (8 do.\—Large town, north-east of Hydrabad. 

Kutrail, (14 coss)—A hundred houses. 

Nusurpoor, (14 do.)—East of Tajpoor, large town. 

Uilyar-ca-Tanda,® (4 do.)—A_ considerable town built by Ullyar Khan, brother of the late 
Gholam Alli, and lying south-cast of Nusurpoor. Two é6eh Horih of the town is the 
Sangra Nulla or Bawah,® said to issue from the Indus between Hala and Sukrund, and 
passing Jundeela. 

Meerbah, (5 coss).—lorty houses; Bah, Tanda, Gote, Poorwa, are all synonimous terms for habi- 
tations of various degrees. . 

Soonario, (7 coss.)—Forty houses, 

Dingano, (4 do.)—To this hamlet extends the flats of Sinde. Sand-hills five and six miles dis- 
tant to the north. A small river runs under Dingano, 

Korsano, (7 coss).—A hundred houses. Two coss east of Korsano are the remains of an ancient 
city ; brick buildings still remaining, with well and reservoir. Sand-hills two to three 
coss to the northward. 

Omurkote, (8 coss.)—There is one continued plain from Tfydrabad to Omurkote, which is built 
on the low ground at the very extremity of the ¢hul or sand-hills of the desert, here 
commencing. In all this space, estimated at forty-four cucha coss, or almost seventy miles 
of horizontal distance, as far as Sonario the soil is excellent, and plentifully irrigated by 
bawahs, or canals from the Indus. Around the villages there is considerable cultivation ; 
but notwithstanding the natural fertility, there is a vast. quantity of jungle, chiefly badool 
(mimosa arabica), the evergreen ghal, and jhow or tamarisk. From Sonario to Omurkote 
is one continued jungle, in which there are a few cultivated patches dependent on the 
heavens for irrigation ; the soil is not so good as the first portion of the route. 

Futtar, (4 coss.)—A mile east of Omurkote commences the thul or sand-hills, the ascent a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred feet. A few huts of Sumaichas who pasture ; two wells. 

Dhote-cv-bustee, (4 coss.)—-A few huts; one well; Dhotes, Sodas, and Sindies cultivate and 
pasture. 

Dharnas, (8 do.)—A hundred houses, chiefly Pokurna Brahmins and Banyas, who purchase up 
the ghee from the pastoral tribes, which they export to Bhooj and the valley. It is also 
an entrepot for trade ; caravans from the cast exchange their goods for the ghee, here 
very cheap, from the vast flocks pastured in the Jove. 








—— 
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* This is the Sankra of Nadir Shah’s treaty with Mahomed Shah of India, which the conquerer made ‘the 
boundary between India and Persia, by which he obtained the whole of that fertile portion of the valley of Sinde, 
east of that stream, Others say, it issues from Dura, above Rory Bekher. 
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Khairloo-ca-Par, (8 coss)—Numerous springs (par) and hamlets scattered throughont this tract. 
Lanailo, (14 do.)—A hundred houses’; water brackish ; conveyed by camels from KRairloo. 
Bhoj-ca-Par, (3 do.)—-Huts ; patches of cultivation. 

Bhoo, (6 do.) —Huts. _ 

Gaurrira, (10 do)—A small town of three hundred houses, belonging to Sowae Sing Soda, with: 
several pooras or hamlets attached to it. This is the boundary between Dhat or the Soda 
raj and Jessulmer, Dhat is now entirely inecrporated'in Sinde, Aa dhanni, or collector: 
of the transit duties, resides here. 

Wursani, (10 do.)—Three hundred houses, chicliy Bhattis. It belongs to a Rajpoot of this. 
tribe, now dependent on Marwar. 

Finjinialli, (10 coss.)—Three hundred houses. Tisis is the fief of the chief noble of Jessulmer ;: 
his name Kaitsi,@° Bhatti. lt is the border town of Jessulmer. ‘There is a small mud 
fortress, and several ¢allaos, or sheets of water, which contuin water often during three-. 
fourths of the year; and considerable cultivation in the little valleys formed by the 
teebas, oy sand ridges. About two miles north of Jinjinialli there is a village of Charuns. 

Giuj Sing-ca-bustee, (2 do.) —Thirty-five houses. W ater scarce, brought on camels from the: 
Charun village. 

Hmir-deora, (5 do*}—-Two hundred houses. There are several badras or pools, about a mile north,. 
whither water is brought on camels, that inthe village being saline. The ridge of rocks 
from Jessulmer here terminates, 

“hailak, (5 do.)—aghty houses ; wells ; Chailak on the ridge. 

Bhopa, (7 do.)—Forty houses ; well; small tallao or pool. 

Bhao, (2 do.)—Two hundred houses ;_ pool to the west ,; small wells, 

Tessulmer, (5 do.) —Highty-five and a half coss from Omurkote to Jessulmer by this route, which 
is circuitous. That by dinjinialli 26 coss, Giraup 7, Neelwa '2, Omurkote 25; in ali 
70 pucks coss, or about 150 miles, Caravans or kuttars of camels pass in four days, 
sasids or messengers im three and a half, travelling night and day. The last 25 coss, ot 
50 miles, is entire desert: sald to this £4 short coss from Hydrabad to Omurkote, making 
a total of 1293 coss, The most direct road is estimated at #08 puclea coss, Which, allowing 
for sinuosities, is equal to about 19 English miles. 

'fotal of this rovtc, 803 cosa. 


Jessulmer to Hydrabaed, by Baisnau. 
Kooldur, (5 coss.) 
haba, (5 do.) 
Lakha-ca-qong, (30 coss.)—Desert the whoie way ; no hamlets or water, 
Buisnow, (8 do.) 
Bairsea-ca-Rar, (16 do.)— Wells. 
Theepro, (3 do.) 
Meeta-ca-dhair, (7 do.)—Omurkote distant 20 coss. 
Sundvela, (8 do.) 
Tilyar-ca Tanda, (16 dé. )-—-Sankra, or Sangra salla. 
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Tajpoor, (4 css. ) ’) In the former route the distance from Ullyar-ca-Tanda, by the town of 


Jam-ca-Tanda, (2 do.) Nusurpoor, is called 13 cogs, or two more than this. There are five 
Hydrabad, (5 do.) nallas or canals in the last five coss. 


Total of this route, 108 coss. 





Jessulmer, by Shagurh, to Khyrpoor of Meer Sohrab. 

Ana-sagur (2 coss.) 

Chonda, (2 do.) 

Pani-ca-tur, (3 do.)—~ Zur or Tur, springs. 

Panit=ca-koochri, (7 do.)—No village. 

Korialloh, (4 do.) 

Shagurh, (20 do,* )—Rooe or waste all this distance, Shagurh is the boundary ; it has a smal} 
castle of six bastions, a post of Meer Sohrab, governor of Upper Sinde. 

Gurseah, (6 do.) 

Gurhur (28 do.}—Rooe or desert the whole way ; nota drop of water. There are two routes 

branching off from Gurhur, one to Khyrpoor, the otber to Ranipoor. 

Baloch-ca-bustee, (5 do.) 

Sumaicha ca-bustee, (5 do) 

Nalla, (2 do.)—The same stream which flows from Dura, and through the ancient city of Alore ; 
it markes the boundary of the desert. 

Khyrpoor, (18 do.)\—Meer Sohrab, governor of Upper Sinde, and brother of the prince of Hydrahad, 
resides here. He has erected a stone fortress of twelve bastions, called Noakote or New- 
castle. The 18 coss from the nalla to Khyrpoor is flat, and marks the breadth of the val- 
ley here. The following towns are of consequence. 

Khyrpoor to Ludkana.—Twenty coss west of the Indus, held by Kurrum Alli, son of the prince 
of Hydrabad. 

Khyrpoor to Lukhi—Fifteen coss and five from Shikarpoor. 

Khyrpoor to Shikarpoor, (20 coss.) 


\ stamtets of Baloches and Sumaichas. 





Gurhur to Ranipoor. 

Furaroh, (10 coss.)—A village of fifty houses, inhabited by Sindies and Kurars ; several hamlets 
around. <A dhanni or collector of transit dues resides here on the part of Mecr Sohrab, the 
route being travelled by Zuttars or caravans of camels. The nadia from Durah passes two 
coss east of Furaroh, which is on the extremity of the desert. Commencement of the 
tidge called Tukur, five coss west of Furaroh, extending to Rory Bekher, sixteen coss 
distant from Furaroh, From Furaroh to the Indus, eighteen coss, or thirty miles breadth 
of the velley here, 

Rantpoor,t (18 cose.) 





* Shekh Abul Birkat makes the diatanee only nine coss from Shagurh to Korialloh, and states the important 
fact of crossing the dry bed of the Caggur, five coss west of Korialloh ; water found plentifully by digging in the 
bed. Numerous dairas, to ; which the shepherds drive their flocks. 

_‘t Considerable tows-on the high road from Upper to Lower Sinde, See subsequent route, 
eres ae 
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Jemileish to Pan Bekher. 


Korialloh, (18 coss)—See last route. 

Bandoh (4do, \—Tribe of Mooslems, called Oondur, dwell here, 

Gfoteroo, (16 do)——Boundary of Jessulmer and Upper Sinde. A small castle and garrison of Meer 
Sohrab’s ; two wells, one inside; and a hamlet of thirty huts of Sumaichas and Oondurs ; 


teebas heavy. 

Oodut, (32 do.)— Thirty huts of shepherds ; a small mud fortress. Rooe, a deep and entire 
desert, throughout all this space ; no water. 

Sunkram or Sungram, (16 coss.)—Half the distance sand-hills, the rest numerous temporary 
hamlets constructed of the jooar, or maize stalks ; several water-courses, 

Nalla-Sangra, (} do. )—This nalla or stream is from Dura, on the Sinde, two coss and a half 


north of Rory Bekher ; much cultivation ; extremity ef the sand-hills. 

Tirgateo, (3 do.)\—A large town ; Bankers and Banias, here termed Kirar, and Sumaichas. 

Low ridge of hills, called Zekher, (4 do,) This little chain of silicious rocks runs north and south ; 
Noakote, the new-castle of Sohrab, is at the foot of them ; they extend beyond Furaroh, 
which is sixteen coss from Rory Bekher. (oomut is six coss from Noakote. 

Rory, (4 coss.) y On the ridge, on the left bank of the Indus. Crossed over to Bekher ; breadth 

Bekher, (4 do.) of the river near a mile. Bekher is an island, and other branch to Sekher is 

Sekher, (4 do.) almost a mile over also. This insulated rock is of silex, specimens of which 
I posses. There are remains of the ancient fortress of Mansoora, named in honour of the 
Caliph Al-Mansoor, whose lieutenants made it the capital of Sinde on the opening of their 
conquests. It is yet more famed as the capital of the Sogdi of Alexander; in all pro- 
bability a corruption of Soda, the name of the tribe which has ruled from immemorial ages, 
and who till very lately held Omurkote. 

N. B. Casids or messengers engage to carry despatches from Jessulmer to Rory Bekher 


four days and a half ; a distance of one hundred and twelve coss, 








Bekher to Shikarpoor. 


Lukie, also called Lukiesirr, (12 coss.) 
Sindu Nalla (3% do.) 
Shikarpoor, (4 do.) 

Total of this route, 16 coss. 
Bekher to Ludkana (28 coss.) 
Shikarpoor to Ludkana, (20 do.) 


Jessulmer to Dyr Alli Khyrpoor. 


Koriallo, (18 coss,) 

Kharroh, (20 do,)—Rooe or desert all the way. This is the dohud, or mutual boundary of Upper 
Sinde and Jessulmer, and there is a small mitts-ca-kote or mud fort, jointly held‘ by the 
respective troops; twenty huts and one well. 


Sootialloh, (20 do.)—Rooe all the way. A dand for the collection of duties; six wells, - 
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Kiginior ( Dur Alli) (20 coss.)—Rooe, and deep jangle of the evergreens called pve and shal, 
from Sootialloh to Khyrpoor, 


Total of this route, 78 coss. 





cottages 


Khyrpoor (Dyr Alli) to Ahmedpoor, 


Obaora, (6 coss. )—Considerable town : Indus four coss west, 

- Subzul-ca-kote, (8 do. )—Boundary of Upper Sinde and Daudputra. This frontier castle, often 
disputed, was lately taken by Meer Sohrab from Bhawul Khan, Numerous hamlets and 
water-courses. 

Ahmedpoor, (8 coss.)—Considerable garrison town of Daudputra ; two battalions and sixteeu guns. 
Total of this route, 22 coss. 





Khyrpoor (Dyr Alli) to Hydrabad. 
Meerpoor, (8 coss.)—Four coss from the Indus. 
Matailoh, (5 do.)—Four coss from the Indus. 
Gotki, (7 do.)—Two coss from the Indus. 


Rory Bekher, (20 do.)—Numerous hamlets and temporary villages, with many water-courses for 
cultivation in all this space. 





Coss. 
Khy1poor.....ssssoveees \ 8°) Six coss from the Indus. 
( Sohrab-ca.) 
Goomut..cee Geuaeeanr ae 
Ranipoor .vereceseveres 2 
(See route to it from Gurhur.) The coss in this distance seems & medium between the pucka of two 
Hingore s+... eer 5 coss and the kutcha of one and a half. The medium of one and 





Heliart <cccccccoccsess 1 appears, after numerous comparisons, to be just. This is alike 
| FRUNJETTO scssseeeveeees applicable to all Upper Sinde. 


3 
Nosheyre weocorerseessee 8 
Mordsresceverseccessveses @ 


Bhiranapoor sss... . 5 three quarter miles to each coss, deducting a tenth for windings, 


Shahpoord  .ecccccesers 3 

Doulutpoor ...... esses 

Meerpoor .srcseseseevee 3—On the Indus. Here Madarri crossed to Sehwan; and _ returned to 
Meerpoor. 

Lazi-ca-Gote .....+ seuss. 9 


Sukrund @eseeogesecesee n| 
Hallé ooceeccocccccccccenee 7 | The coss about two miles each ; which deducting one in ten for 


EULA A sesisececeeees . 4 windings of the road, may be protracted, 
MM uttari soreveres OFFER ESOD 4 | 
Hydrabad eeevenees eogese 


Toran 145 coss 
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Jessulmer to Ikhtiar Khan-ca-Gurhie. 
Brimsrr, (4 c08s-)") These villages are all inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins, and are in the {tract 
Mordesirr, (3 do.) termed Kundal or Khadal of which Katori, eight coss north of Jessulmer, 
Gogadeo, (3 do.) is the chief town of about forty villages.—N. B. All towns with the affix 
Raimscer, (5 do.) J of sirr have pools of water. 

Nohr-ca-Gurhie, (25 coss).—Zooe or desert throughout this space. The castle of Nohur is of brick, 
and now belongs to Daudputra, who captured it from the Bhattis of Jessulmer. About forty 
huts and little cultivation. It is a place of toll for the Auttars or caravans ; two rupees for 
each camel-load of ghee, and four for with sugar ; half rupee for each camel, anda third 

for an ox ladon with grain. 

Moreed Kote, (24 coss)——Zooe or desert. Ramgurh is four coss, east of this. 

Thhtiar-ca-Gurht (15 do.)— Rove until the last four coss, or eight miles. Thence the descent from 
the teebas or sand-hills to the valley of the Indus. 





Total of this route, 79 coss. Ikhtvar to Ahmedpoor............ 18 coss 
wm ———— Kh anpoor ...esececees 5 
Sooltunpoor......sc000 8 





Jessulmer to Sheo-Kottoroh, Kheraloo, Chotun, Nugger- Parker, Mittie, and 
return to Jessulmer. 





Dabla, (3 coss )—Thirty houses, Pokurna Brahmins. 

Akulli, (2 do.)—Thirty houses, Chohans, well and small tadlao, 

(Chore, (5 do.)—Sixty houses, mixed classes. 

Deikote, (2 do.)—A small town of two hundred houses ; belongs to the Jessulmer fisc or khalsa. 
There is a little fort and garrison. A ¢allao or pool excavated by the Palliwals, in which 
water remains throughout the year after much rain . . 

Sangur, (6 coss.\—N. B. This route is to the east of that (following) by Cheencha, the most 
direct road to Bhalotra, and the one usually travelled ; but the villages are now deserted. 

Reasirr, (2 coss)—Forty houses and tallao. Bejoorae 2 coss distant. 

Mundye (frontier), (24 do,)—Two hundred and fifty houses. Saheb Khan Sehrae with a 
hundred horses is stationed hero; the town is khalsa ana the last of Jessulmer. The 
ridge from Jessulmer is close to all the places on this route to Mundaye. 

Goongah, (44 coss)—Thanna, or post of Jodpoor. 

Sheo, (2 do.) —A large town of three hundred houses, but many deserted, some through famine. 
Chief of a district. A Hakim resides here from Jodpoor ; collects the trensit dues, and 
protects the country from the depredations of the Sehracs. 

Kottoroh, (3 coss.)—Town of five hundred houses, of whieh only two hundred are now inhabited. 
On the north-west side is a fort, on the ridge. A Rahtore chief resides here. The 
district of Sheo Kottoroh was taken from the Bhattis of Jessulmer by the Rabtores of 
Jodpoor. 

Beesallao, (6 coss.)—In ancient times a considerable place ; now only fifty houses. A fort on the 
ridge to the south-west, near two hundred feet high; connected with the Jeesulmer ridge, 


but often covered by the lofty teebas of sand. 
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:¢ ‘heraloo, (7 coss.).—-Capital of Kherdhur, one of the ancient divisions of Marusthali. Two 
goss south of Beesallao crossed a pass over the hills. | 
Chotun, (10 coss).—An ancient city, now in ruins, having at present only about eighty houses, in- 
habited by the Sehraes. 
Bankasirr, (11 coss)—Formerly a large city, now only about three hundred and sixty houses. 
Bhil-ca-bustee, (5 do.) \ Wow taiwan Sack: 
Chohan-ca-poora, (6 = 
Nuggur, (8 coss).—A oo town, capital of Parkur, containing one thousand five hundred houses ; 
of which one-half are inhabited. 





Kaim Khan Sehrae ca-bustee, (18 coss)—Tnirty houses in the ¢thul ; wells, with water near the sur- 
face; three coss to the east the boundary of Sinde and the Chohan Raj. 


Dhote-ca-poora, (15 coss.)—A Hamlet; Rajpoots, Bhils, and Sehraes, 


Mitti or Mittri-ca-kote, (3 coss).—A town of six hundred houses in Dhat, or the division of Omur- 
kote belonging to Hydrabad; a relative of whose prince, with the title of Nawab, resides 
here: a place of great commerce, and also of transit for the caravans ; a fortified mahal 
to the south-west. When the Shah of Cabul used to invade Sinde, the Hydrabad prince 
always took refuge here with his family and valuables. The sand-hills are immensely high 
and formidable. 


Chailasirr, (10 coss.)—Four hundred houses, inhabited by Sehraes, Brahmins, Beejuranis, and 
Bunyas ; a place of great importance to the transit trade. 
Sumaicha-ca-bustee, (10 coss.)— Thul from Chailasirr. 


Noor-Alti, Pani-ca-Tir, (9 coss.).—Sixty houses of Charuns, Sooltano Rajpoots and Kaoreas, (qu, 
the ancient Kaorea?) water (pant-ca-tir) plenty in the ¢thul. 

Roal, (5 coss.)—Twelve hamlets termed bas, scattered round a tract of several coss, inhabited by 
different tribes, after whom they are named as Soda, Sehrae, Kaorea, Brahmin, Banya and 
Sootar, as Sod-ca-bas, Sehrae-ca-bas, or habitations of the Sodas; of the Sehraes, &c, &c, 


Daellie, (7 coss),—One hundred houses; a dhanns, or collector of duties, resides here. 

Gurrirah, (10 do.)—Described in route from Omurkote to Jessulmer. 

Raidanoh, (11 do.) —Forty houses; a lake formed by damming up the water. Aggur, or salt-pans. 

Kottoroh, (9 do.)— 

Sheo, (8 do.)—The whole space from Nuggur to Sheo-Kottoroh is a continuous mass of lofty 
sand-hills (thul-ca-teeba), scattered with hamlets (poorwas), in many parts affording abun- 
dant pasture for flocks of sheep, goats, buffaloes, and camels ; the thul extends south to 
Noa-kote and Bulwar, about ten coss south of the former and two of the latter. To the 
left of Noakote are the flats of Talpoora, or Lower Sinde. 


Jessulmer to Sheo Kottoroh, Burmair, Nuggur-Gooroh and Sooe-Bah. 


Dhuno, (5 coss. )—-I'wo hundred houses of Palliwals ; pool and wells ; ridge two to three hun- 
dred feet high, cultivation between the ridges. 
Cheencha, (7 do.)—Small hamlet ; Sirroh, half a coss east ; ridge, low thul, cultivation. 
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pane (2 sous) Thies houses of Palliwals, a8 before ; Keeta to the right half s acoss. >. |: - 
Oonda, (1 do.)—Fifty houses of Palliwals and Jain Rajpoots ; ; wells and pools; country as before, 


Sangur, (2 do.)—Sixty houses ; only fifteen inhabited, the rest fled to Sinde during the famine of 
1818; Charans. Grand tha commences. 

Sangur-ca-tallao, (% do.) —Water remains generally eight months in the taljao, or pool, sometimes 
the whole year. | 

Beejorae, (1 coss.) Between is the Sandk or boundary of Jessulmer and Jodpoor. Beejorae has 

Khorael, (4 do.) one hundred and twenty houses of Palliwals ; wells and pools at both 

places. 

Rajaraitl, (1 coss)—Seventy houses ; most deserted since famine, 

Gongah, (4 do.)—Hamlet of twenty huts ; bazras, or small wells and pools ; to this the ridge and 
thul intermingle. 

Sheo, (2 do.)—Capital of the district. 

Neemlah, (4 do.)—Forty houses ; deserted. 

Bhadko, (2 do.)—Four hundred houses ; deserted. This is ‘the third year of famine’! 

Kupoolri, (3 do.)—Thirty huts, deserted ; wells, . 

Julepah, (8 do.)\—Twenty huts ; deserted. 

Nuggur (Gooroo), (20 coss.)—This is a large town on the west bank of the Looni river, of four to 
five hundred houses, but many deserted since the famine, which has almost depopulated 
this region. In 1813, the inhabitants were flying as far as the Ganges, and selling them- 
selves and offspring into slavery to save life. 

Barmair, (6 do.)—A town of twelve hundred houses. 

Gooroo, (2 coss.)—~ West side of the Looni ; town of sevon hundred houses ; the chief is styled 
Rana, and of the Cohan tribe. 

Batto, (3 coss.)—West side of river. 

Putturno, (1 do } 

Gadlo, (1 do.) 

Runas, (3 do)—EKast side of river. 

Charuni, (2 do.)—Seventy houses east side. 

Cheetulwano, (2 do.)-—Town of three hundred houses ; east side of river; belonging to a Chohan 
chief, styled Rana, Sanchore seven coss to the south. 


\ West side of river. 


Rutoroh, (2 coss) —East side of river ; deserted. 


seine hg do.)—South side of river ; temple to Phoolmookheswar Mahadeo. 


ye 
Dhootoh, ( North side. On the west side the thul is very heavy ; east side is plain ; both 
Tappee, ( : rt sides well cultivated. 
Lallpoors, (2 do.)—West side. 

Soorpoora, (1 do.)—Crossed river. 

Sunlotti, (2 do.)—Kighty houses, east side of river, 

Bhoateroo, (2 do.)—-East side ; relation of the Rana resides here, 

Narke, (4 do.)—South side river; Bhils and Sonigurras, 

Karoe, (4 do.)—Sehraes. | 

Pitlanoh (2 do.)—Large village ; Kolis and Pithils. 


Dhurnidur, (3 do.)—Seven or eight hundred houses, nearly deserted, belonging to Sove Bab, a 
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’ Bah, ore cogs. eae of Rana aecaad ra Chohan prince of Vira-Bah. 
Eoonah, (5 do. }—-One hundred houses. ° 
Sooe, (7 do,)—Residence of Chohan chief. 


| Bhalotra on the Loont river to Pokurn and Jessulmer. 

Panchbuddra, (3 coss).—Bhalotra fair onthe 11th Maug—continues ten days. Bhalotra has 
four to five hundred houses in the tract called Sewanchi ; the ridge unites with Jhalore and 
Sewanoh. Panchbuddra has two hundred houses, almost all deserted since the famine. Here 
is the celebrated Agger, or salt-lake, yielding considerable revenue to the goverment. 

Gopti, (2 coss.)—Forty houses ; degerted ; one coss north of this the deep ¢hul commences. 

Patode,, (4 do.)—A considerable commercial mart ; four hundred houses; cotton produced in 
great quantities. 

Seevate, (4 coss.)—Two hundred houses, almost deserted. 

Serurat, (1 do.).—Sixty houses. To Patode the tract is termed Sewanchi; from thence Eendavati 
from the ancient lords of the Eendo tribe. 

Boongurro, (3 coss.) ) Boongurro has seventy houses, Solunkitullo four hundred, and Pongulli 

Solankitullo, (4 do.) Sixty. Throughout sand-hills. This tract is called Thulaicha, and the 

Pongulli, (5 do.) Rahtores who inhabit it, Thulaicha Rahtores. There are many of the 
Jit or Jat tibe as cultivators, Pongulli » Charun community, 

Bakurri, (5 coss.)——One hundred houses ; inhabited by Charuns. 

Dholsirr, (4 do.)—Sixty houses, inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins. 

Pokurn, (4 do.)—From Bakurri commences the Pokurn district ; all flat, and though sandy, no 
teebas or hills. 

Odhanio, (6 coss).—Fifty houses; a pool the south side, 

Lahti, (7 do.)—Three hundred houses; Palliwal Brahmins. 

Sodacoor, (2 do.) } Sodacoor has thirty houses and Chandun fifty; Palliwals. Dry nalla at the 

Chandun, (4do.) J latter ; water obtained by digging in its bed. 

Bhojka, (8 do.}—-One cess to the left is the direct road to Basunki, seven coss from Chandun. 

Basunki-talao, (5 de.)—One hundred houses ; Palliwals, 

Moklatt, (14 do. }—Twelve houses ; Pokurna Brahmins, 

Jeseulmer, (4 do.)—From Pokurn to Odhanie, the road is over a low ridge of rocks ; thence to 
Lahti is a well-cultivated plain, the ridge being on the left. A small thud intervenes at 
Sodacoor, then to Chandun, plain. From Chandun to Basunki the road again traverses 
the low ridge, increusing in height, and with occasional cultivation, to Jessulmer. 





Bikaner to Ikhtiar Khan-ca-Gurhee, on the Indus. 
Nae-ca-bustee, (4 coss.) ) 


Gujnair, (5 do.) | — 
Gooroh, (5 do.) Shandy plains ; water at all these villages. From Girajsirr, the Jessulmer 
Beetnoke, (5 do.) ¢ frontier, the teebas or sand-hills commence, and continue moderate to 
Girajsrr, (8 do.) Beekumpvor. 


Noe 


Narraye, {4 do.) 
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Beekumpoor to Mohungurh, rove or desert all the way,having considerable 
sand hills and jungle. 


Natchna, (16 do.)—TZeebas, or sand-hills throughout this space. 
Narraie, (9 do.)—A Brahmin village. 


Nohur—ca-Gurhee, (24 do. ) Deep rove or desert ; the frontier garrison of Sinde ; the gurhee, or 
castle, held by Hadji Khan. 


Moreed Kote, (24 coss.)\—Rooe, high sand-hills. 


Beehumpoor., (9 cos8:) I 
Mohungurh, (16 do.) 


Gurhee Ikhtsar-Khan-ca, (18 do.}—The best portion of this through the Hutchi, or flats of the 
valley. Gurhie on the Indus. 


Total 147 coss, equal to 2203 miles, the coss being akout a mile and a half each; 200 
English miles of horizontal distance to be protracted, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Designations given by Europeans to the principalities of Rajpootana.—Dhoondar known by the 
name of its capitals, Amber or Jeipoor.—The cauntry of the Cuchwahas an aggregate of 
conquests by the race su called.— Etymology of * Dhoondar.’— Origin of the Cuchwahas.— 
Raja Nal founds Nurwar.—Dhola Rae expelled, and founds Dhoondar.—Romantic legend 
of Dhola Rae.—HHis treachery to his benefactor, the Meena lord of Khogong.—Marries a 
daughter of a Birgoojur chief, and becomes his heir.— Augments his territories, and transfers 
his government to Ramgurh.—Marries a danghter of the prince of Ajmer.—TIs, killed in 
buttle with the Meenas.— His son Kankul conquers Dhoondar.—Maidul Rae conquers Amber 
and other places.—Conquests of Hoondeo.—Of Koontul.—Accession of Pujoon—Reflections 
on the aboriginal tribes at this period.— The Meena race.—Pujoon marries the sister of 
Prithwr-raj of Dehlii—His military prowess.—Is killed at the rape of the princess of 
Canouj.-—-Malesi succeeds.— [lis successors. —Pirthwi-raj creates the Bara-kotris, or twelve 
great fiefs of Amber—He is assassinated.—Baharmull.—:The first to wait on the Maho- 
medan power.—Bhagwandas the first Rajpoot to give a daughter to the imperial house.— iis 
daughter marries Jehangir, and gives birth to Khoosroo.— Accession of Alaun Sing.—ITis 
power, intrigues and death—Rao Bhao.— Maha.— Mirza Raja Jey Sing, brother of Raja 
Maun, succeeds.— Repairs the disgraces of his two predecessors, and renders immense services 

to the empire.—Is poisoned by his son.—Ram Sing.—Bishen Sing. 


By some conventional process, Europeans | Kotah and Boondi are denominations indis« 
in India have adopted the habit of desig- | criminately applied to Haravati, the general 
nating the principalities of Rajpootana by | term of the region, which is rarely men- 
the names of their respective capitals, instead | tioned; and Dhoondar is hardly known by 
of those of the countries. Thus Marwar 
and Mewar are recognised under the titles of 


. : se ; * This account of the Amber or Jeipoor state is nearly 
their chief cities, Jod poor and Oodipoor : what I communicated to the Marquis of Hastings in 
76 


that denomination to Europeans, who refer 
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to the state only by the names of its capitals, 
Amber or Jeipoor, the last of which is now 
universally used to designate the region 
inhabited by the Cuchwahas. 

The map defined the existing boundaries 
of this principality, to which I shall indiscri- 
minately apply the terms (as is the practice 
of the natives) of Dhoondar, Amber, and 
Jeipoor. 

Like all the other Rajpoot states, the 
country of the Cuchwahas is an assemblage 
of communities, the territories of which have 
been wrested from the aboriginal tribes, 
or from independent chieftains, at various 
periods; and therefore the term Dhoondar, 
which was only one of their earliest acquisi- 
tions, had scarcely a title to impose its name 
upon the aggregate. The etymology of 
Dhoondar is from a once celebrated sacri- 
ficial mount (dhoond) on the western frontier, 
near Kalik Jobnair.* 

The Cuchwaha or Cuchwa race claims des- 
cent from Cush, the second son of Rama, 
King of Koshula, whose capital was Ayodia, 
the modern Oade. Cush, or some of his 
immediate offspring, is said to have migrated 
from the parental abode, and _ erected the 


ree 
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1814-15, Amidst the multiplicity of objocts which subse- 
quently engaged my attention, I had deemed myself ab- 
solved from the necessity of enlarging upon it, trusting 
that 2 more compctent pan would have superseded this 
essay, there having been sevcral political authorities at 
that court since it was written. Being, however, unaware 
that any thing has been done to develope its historical 
resources, which are more abundant than those of any 
other court of India, I think it right not to suppress this 
sketch, however imperfect. 


* The traditional history of the Chohans_ asserts, 
that this mount was the place of penance (¢apasya) 
of their famed king Beesildeo of Ajmer, who, for his 
oppression of his subjects, was traneformec into a Rakhus 
or Demon, in which condition he continued the evil 
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celebrated castle of Rhotas, or Rohitas,t 
on the Soane, whence, in the Inpse of several 
generations, another distinguished scion, 
Raja Nal, migrated westward, and in S. 351, 
or A. D. 295, founded the kingdom and city 
of Nurwar, or classically, Nishida.t Some 
of the traditional chronicles record interme- 
diate places of domicile prior to the erection 
of this famed city: first, the town of Lahar, 
in the heart of a tract yet named Cuchwagar 
or region (gar) of the Cuchwahas; and se- 
condly, that of Gwalior. Be this as it may, 
the descendants of Raja Nal adopted the 
affix of Pal (which appears to be the dis- 
tinguishing epithet of all the early Rajpoot 


— ae — 





(as literally expressed), until a grand-child offered 


himself asa victim to appease his insatiable appetite. 
The language of innocent affection made its way tu 
the heart of the Rakhus, who recognized his offspring, 
and winged his flight to the Jumna, It might be worth 
while to excavato the dhoond of the transformed Chohan 
king, which I have some notion will prove to be his 
sepulchre. 

t+ Were this celebrated abode scarched for inscriptions, 
they might throw light on the history of the descendants 
of Rama, 

+ Prefixed to a descriptive sketch of the city of Nurwar 
(which Imay append), the year 8. 351 is given for its 
foundation by Raja Nal, but whether obtained from an 
inscription or historical legend, I know not. It, how- 
ever, corroborates, in a remarkable manner, the num- 
ber of descents from Nal to Dhola Rae, viz. thirty- 
threo, which, calculated according to the best data 
at twenty-two years to a rcign, will make 726 
years, which subtracted from 1023, the era of Dhola 
Rae's migration, leaves 297, a difference of only fifcy- 
four years between the computed and settled eras ; and 
if we allowed only twenty-one years to a reign, instead 
of twenty-two, as proposed in all long lines above twenty- 
five generations, the difference would be trifling. 

We may thus, without hesitation, adopt the date 3651. 
or A. D. 295, for the period of Raja Nal, whose history 
is one of the grand sources of delight to the bards of 
Rajpootana, The poem rehearsing his adventures under 
the title of Naland Damyanti (fam. Nal-Dummosn), 
was translated into Persian at Akber’s command, by 
Fiezi, brother of Abulfazil, and has since been made 
known to the admirers of Sanscrit literature by Professor 


work of his former existence, ‘devouring his subjects ‘ Bopp of Berlin. 
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tribes), until Sora Sing (thirty-third in de- 
scent frém Nal), whoece son, Dhola Rae, was 
expelled the paternal abode, and in S. 1028, 
A. D. 967, laid the foundation of the state 
of Dhoondar. 

A family, which traces its lineage from 
Rama of Koshula, Nala of Nishida, and 
Dhola the lover of Maroni, may be alluwed 
‘the boast of heraldry:’ and in remembrance 
of this descent, the Cushites of India 
celebrate with great solemnity ‘the annual 
feast of the sun,’ on which occasion a stately 
car, called the chariot of the sun (Surya 
vatha), drawn by eight horses, is brought 
from the temple, and the descendant of 
Ramesa, ascending therein, perambulates his 
capital. 

A case of simple usurpation originated the 
Cuchwaha state of Amber; but it would be 
contrary to precedent if this event were 
untinged with romance. As the episode, 
while it does not violate probability, ilus- 
trates the condition of the aborginal tribes, 
On the 
death of Sora Sing, prince of Nurwar, his 


wedo not exclude the tradition. 


brother usurped the government, depriving 
the infant, Dhola Rae, of his inheritance. 
His mother, clothing herself in mean apparel, 
put the infant in a basket, which she placed 
on her head, and travelled westward until 
she reached the town of Khogong (within 
five miles of the modern Jeipoor), then in- 
habited by the Meenas. Distressed with 
hunger and fatigue, she had placed her pre- 
cious burthen on the ground, and was pluck- 
ing. some -wild berries, when she observed 
a hooded serpent rearing its form over the 
basket. She uttered a shriek, which attracted 
an itinerant Brahmin, who told her to be 


under no alarm, but rather to rejoice at this 
certain indication of future greatness in the 
boy. But the emaciated parent of the 
founder of Amber replied, “ What may be 
in futurity I heed not, while I am sink- 
ing with hunger ;” on which the Brahmin 
put her in the way to Khogong where he 
said her necessities would be relieved. 
Taking up the basket, she reached the town, 
which is encircled by hills, and accosting a 
female, who happened to be a slave of the 
Meena chieftain, begved any menial employ- 
ment for food. By direction of the Meena 
Rani, she was entertained with the slaves. 
One day she was ordered to prepare dinner, 
of which Ralunsi, the Meena Raja, partook, 
and found it so superior to his usual fare, 
that he sent for the cook, who relatod her 
story. As soon as the Meena chief dis- 
covered the rank of the illustrions fugitive, 
he adopted her as his sister, and Dhola 
Rae as his nephew. When the boy had 
attained the age of Rajpoot manhood (four- 
teen), he was sent to Delhi,* with the tribute 
of Khogong, to attend instead of the 
The young Cuchwaha remained 
there five years, when he conceived the 
idea of usurping his benefactor’s authority. 
Having consulted the Meena dhadif or bard, 
as to the best means of executing his plan, 


Meena. 


he recommended him to take advantage of 
the festival of the Dewali, when it is cus- 
tomary to perform the ablutions en masse, in 
atank, Having brought a few of his Raj- 
poot brethren from Dehli, he accomplished 
his object, filling the reservoirs in which 
Meenas bathed with their dead bodies. The 
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* The Tuar tribe were then supreme lords of India. 


{ Dhadi, dholi, dhom, Jaega, sre all terms for the 
bards or minstrels of the Meena tribes, 











treachcrous bard: did not escape; Dhola 
Rae put him to death with his own hand, 
observing, ‘ he who had proved unfaithful 
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to one master, could not be trusted by | 


another. He then took possession of 


Khogong. Soon after, he repaired to 
Deosah,* a castle and district ruled by an 
independent chief of the Birgoojur tribe 
of Rajpoots, whose daugther he demanded 
in marriage. “ How can this be,” said the 
Birgoojur, “when we are both Suryavansi, 
and one hundred generations have not 
yet separated us?”t But being convinced 
that the necessary number of descents had 
intervened, the nuptial took place, and as the 
Birgoojur had no male issue, he resigned 


With the addi- 
tional means thus at his disposal, Dhola 


his power to his son-in-law. 


determined to subjugate the Seroh tribe of 
Meenas, whose chief, Rao Natto, dwelt at 
Mauch. Again he was victorious, and deem- 


ing his new conquest better adapted fora 
residence than Khogong, he transferred his 


infant government thither, changing the 
name of Mauch, in honour of his great an- 
cestor, to Ramgurh. 

Dhola subsequently married the daughter 
of the prince of Ajmer, whose name was 


Maroni. Returning on one occasion with 


her from visiting the shrine of J umwahi Mata, 


* Deosah (written Dewnsah), on the Bangunga river 
about thirty miles east of Jeipoor 

+ The Birgoojur tribe claims descent from Lava or Lao, 
the elder son of Rama. As they trace fifty-six des- 
cents from Rama to Vicrama, and thirty-three from Raja 
Nala to Dhola Rae, we have only to calculate the num- 
ber of generations between Vicrama and Nal, to ascer- 
tain whether Dhola’s genealogist went on good grounds. 
lt wasin S. 351 that Raja Nal erected Nurwar, which, 
at twenty-two years to a reign, gives sixteen to be 
added to fifty-six, and this added to thirty-three, is 
equal to one hundred and five generations from Rama 
to Dhola Rae, 
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the whole force of the Meenas of that rezion 
assembled, to the number of eleven thousand, 
to oppose his passage through their country. 
Dhola gave them battle: but after slaying 
vast numbers of his feces, he was himself 
killed, and his followers fied. Maroni 
escaped, and bore a posthumous child, who 
was named Kankul, and who conquered the 
country of Dhoondar. His son, Maidul 
Rao, made a conquest of Amber from the 
Soosawut Meenns, the residence of their 
chief, named Bhatto, who had the title of 
Rao, and was head of the Meena _ confedera- 
tion. He also subdued the Nandla Meenas, 
and added the district of Gatoor-Gatti to his 
territory. 

Hoondeo succeeded, and like his prede- 
cessors, continued the warfare against the 
Meenas. He was succeeded by Koontul, 
whose sway extended over all the hill-tribes 
round his capital. Having determined to 
proceed to Bhutwar, where a Chohan prince 
resided, in order to marry his daughter, his 
Meena subjects, remembering the former 
fatality, collected from all quarters, demand- 
ing that if he went beyond the borders, he 
should leave the standards ang nakarras of 
sovereignty in their custody. Koontul re- 
fusing to submit,a battle ensued, in which the 
Meenas were defeated with great slaughter, 
which secured his rule throughout Dhoondar. 

Koontul was succeeded by Pujoon, a 
name well known to the chivalrous Rajpoot, 
and immortalized by Chund, in the poetic 
history (Rasa) of the emperor Pirthwi Raj. 
Before, however, we proceed further, it may 
be convenient to give u sketch of the power 
and numbers of the indigenous tribes at this 
period, | 
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__.We have already had frequent occasion to 
observe the tendency of the aboriginal tribes 
to emerge from bondage and depression, 
which has been seen in Mewar, Kotah, and 
Boondi, and is now exemplified in the rise 
of the Cuchwahas in Dhoondar. The origi- 
nal, pure, unmixed race, of Meenas, Mynas, 
or Mainas, of Dhoondar, were styled Puch- 
warra, and subdivided into five grand tribes. 
Their original home was in the range of 
mountains called Aali-kho, extending from 
Ajmer nearly to the Jumna, where they 
erected Amber, consecrated to Amba the 
universal mother, or, as the Meenas 
style her, Ghatta Rani, ‘ Queen of the pass.’ 
In this range was Khogong, Mauch, and 
many other large towns, the chief cities of 
communities. But even so late as Raja Bahar- 
mull Cuchwaha, the cotemporary of Babar 
and Hemayoon, the Meenas had retained 
or regained great power, to the mortifica- 
tion of their Rajpoot superiors. One of these 
independent communities was at the ancient 
city of Naen, destroyed by Baharmull, no 
doubt with the aid of his Mogul connexions. 
An old historical distich thus records the 
power of the Meena princes of Naen : 


“* Bawun kote chapun durnaza 
“* Myna murd, Naen ca Raja 

“ Booro raj Naen ko 

” Jub bhoos myn bhutto mango” 


That is, “ There were fifty-two  strong- 
holds,* and fifty-six gates belonging to the 
manly Myna, the Raja of Naen, whose 
sovereignty of Naen was extinct, when even 
of chaff (bhoos) he took a share.” {If this is 
not an exaggeration, it would appear that, 


* Kote is ‘a fortress ;’ but it may be applied simply to 
the number of éastions of Naen, which in the number 
of its gates might rival Thebes. Lowain, built on its 
ruins, contains three thousands houses, and has eighty- 
four townships depondent on it. 
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during the distractions of the first Ielamite 
dynasties of Dehli, the Meenas had attained 
their primitive importance. Certainly from 
Pujoon, the vassal chieftain of Pirthwi Raj, 
to Baharmull, the cotemporary of Baber, the 
Cuchwahas had but little increased their 
territory. When this latter prince deatroyed 
the Mcena sovereignty of Naen, he levelled 
its half-hundred gates, and erected the town 
of Lowain (now the residence of the Rajawut 
chief) on its ruins. 

A distinction is made in the orthography 
and pronunciation of the designation of 
this race : Myna or Maina meaning the asal, 
or ‘unmixed class,’ of which there is 
now but one, the Oosarra ; while Meena is 
that applied to the mixed, of which they 
reckon beara pal*, or twelve communities, 
descended from Rajpoot blood, as Chohan, 
Tuar, Jadoon, Purihar, Cuchwaha, Solanki, 
Sankla, Ghelote, &c. and these are sub- 
divided into less than five thousand two 
hundred distinct clans, of which it is the 
duty of the Jaega, Dholi, or Dhom, their 
genealogists, to keep account. The un- 
mixed QOosarra stock is now exceedingly 
rare, while mixed races, spread over all the 
hilly and intricate regions of central and 
western India, boast of their descent at the 
expenses of “legitimacy.’’ These facts all 
tend strongly to prove that the Raipoots 
were conquerors, and that the mountaineers, 
whether Kolis, Bhils, Mynas, Goands, 
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* Pal is the term for a community of any of the 
aborginal mountain races; its import is a ‘ defile,’ or 
‘valley,’ fitted for cultivation and defence, It is pro- 
bable that Poliger may be a corruption of Paliger, or 
the region (gar) of these Pals. Palita, Bhilita, Philita, 
are terms used by the learned for the Bhil tribes. Maina 
or Myna, Maira, Mairote, all designate mountaineors, 
fromMair or Mer, a hill, 
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meiapermatens. 


Sairias or Sarjas, are the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of India. This subject will be fully 
treated hereafter, ina separate chapter de- 
voted to the Meena tribes, their religion, 
manners, and customs. 

Let us return to Pujoon, the sixth in 
descent from the exile of Nurwar, who was 
deemed of sufficient consequence to obtain 
in marriage the sister of Pirthwi Raj, the 
Chohan emperor of Dehli, an honour per- 
haps attributable to the 
Pujoon’s descent, added to his great personal 
merit. The chivalrous Chohan, who had 
assembled around him one hundred and cight 
chiefs of the highest rank in India, assigned 
a conspicuous place to Pujoon, who com- 
manded a division of the monarch’s armies 
in many of his most important battles. 
Pujoon twice signalized himself in invasions 
from the north,in one of which, when he com- 
manded on the frontier, he defeated Sha- 
budin in the Khyber Pass, and pursued him 
towards Gazni. [lis valour mainly contri- 
buted to the conquest of Mahoba, the 
country of the Chundails, of which he was 
left governor ; and he was one of the sixty- 
four chicfs who, with a chosen body of their 
retainers, enabled Pirthwi Raj to carry off 
In this 
covering the retreat of his hege lord, Pujoon 
lost his life, on the first of the five days’ 
continuous battle. Pujoon was conjoined 
with Gobind Gehlote, a chief of the Mewar 
house ;—both fell together. Chund, the 
bard, thus describes the last hours of the 
Cuchwaha prince: “ When Gobind fell, the 
foe danced with joy: then did Pujoon 
thunder on the curtain of fight : with both 
hands he plied the kharg (sword) on the heads 


the princess of Canouj. service, 


splendour of 
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Four hundred rushed 
upon him; but the five brothers in arms, 
Kehuri, Peepa, and Boho, with Nursing and 
Cuchra, supported him. Spears and daggers 





of the barbarian. 


are plied—heads roll on the plain—blood 
Pujoon assailed Itimad ; 
but as his head rolled at his feet, he received 
the Khan’s lance in his breast ; the Coorma* 
fell in the field, and the Apsaras disputed for 
the hero. Whole lines of the northmen 
strew the plain: many a head did Mahadeo 
add to his chaplet.f When Pujoon and 
Govind fell, one watch of the day remained. 


flowsin streams. 


To rescue his kin came Palhan, like a tiger 
loosed from his chain. The array of Canouj 
fell back; the cloudlike host of Jeichund 
turned its head. The brother of Pujoon, 
with his son, performed deeds like Carna: 
but both fell in the field, and gained the 
secret of the sun, whose chariot advanced 
to conduct them to his mansion. 

‘Ganga shrunk with affright, the moon 
quivered, the Digpals howled at their posts : 
checked was the advance of Canouj, and in 
the pause the Coorma performed the last 
rites to his sire (Pujoon), who broke in 
pieces the shields of Jeichund. Pujoon was 
a buckler to his lord, and numerous his gifts 
of the stecl to the heroes of Canouj: not 
even by the bard can his deeds be described. 
He placed his feet on the head of Shesnag, lie 
made a waste of the forest of men, nor dared 
the sons of the mighty approach him. As 
Pujoon fell, he exclaimed, ‘one hundred 
years are the limit of man’s life, of which 








* Coorma, or Cuchwa, are synonymous terms, and 
indiscriminately applied to the Rajpoots of Ajmer; 
meaning ‘ tortoise.’ 

} The chaplet of the god of war is of skulls; his 
drinking cup a semi-cranium. 
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fifty are lost in night, and half this in child- 
hood; but the Almighty taught me to wield 
the brand.’ 


of Yama, he beheld the arm of his boy play- 


As he spoke, even in the arms 
ing the head of the foeman. His parting 
soul was satisfied: seven wounds from 
the sword had Malesi received, whose steed 
was covered with wounds: mighty were 
the deeds performed by thie son of Pujoon.” 
This Malesi, in whose praise the bard of 
Pirthwiraj is so lavish, succeeded (according 


to the chronicle) his father Pujoon in the 


Raj of Amber. There is little said of him | 


There 


are, however abundance of traditional coup- 


in the transcript in my possession. 


lets to prove that the successors of Pujoon 
were not wanting in the chicf duties of the 
Rajpoot, the exercise of his sword. One of 
these mentions his having gaiued a victory 
at Rootrahi over the prince of Mandoo.* 
We shall pass over the intermediate prin- 
ces from Malesi to Pirthwi Raj the cleventh 
in descent, with a bare enumeration of their 
names: viz Malesi, Beejul, Rajdeo, Icelun, 


womew oo etn ed 
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* I give this chiefly for the coucluding couplet, to sce 
how the Rajpoots applied the word Khoten to the lands 
beyond Cabul, where the great Raja Maun commanded 
as Akber’s licutenant : 


© Palhun, Pujoon jeere, 

“ Mahoba, Canouj lurri, 
 Mandvo Malesi jeete, 

“ Rar Rootrahi ca 

“ Raj Bhagwandas jeete, 
“ Mowasi lur 

“ Raja Maun Sing jeete, 
‘ KHOTEN fouj doobahi.” 


“ Palhun and Pujoon were victorious ; 

“ Fought at Mahoba and Canon) ; 

* Malesi conquered Mandoo ; 

“In the battle of Rootrahi, 

‘ Raja Bhagwandas vanquished, 

‘In the Mowasi (fastnesses, probably. of Mewat), 
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Kontul, Joonsi, Oodikurn, Nursing, Bunbeer, 
Oodharun, Chandrasen, Pirthwiraj. 

Pirtwiraj had seventeen sons, twelve of 
whom reached man’s estate. To them and 
their successors in perpetuity he assigned 
appanages, styled the bara kotri, or ‘ twelve 
chambers’ of the Cuchwaha house. The 
portion of each was neccssarily very limited ; 
some of the descendants of this hereditary 
aristocracy now hold estates equal in mag- 
nitude to the principality itself at that period. 
Previous, however, to this perpetual settle- 
ment of Cuchwaha fiefs, and indeed inter- 
mediately between Malesi and Dirthwiraj, 
a disjunction of the junior branches of the 
royal family took place, which led to the 
foundation of a power for a long time ex- 
ceeding in magnitude the parent state. This 
was in the time of Oodikurn, whose son 
Baloji, left his father’s house, and obtained 
the town and small district of Amrutsir, 
which in time devolved on his grandson 
Shekhji, and became the nucleus of an exten- 
sive and singular confederation, known by 
the name of the founder, Shekhavati, at this 
day covering an area of nearly ten thousand 
square miles. As this subject will be dis- 
cussed in its proper place, we shall uo longer 
dwell on it, but proceed with the posterity 
of Pirthwiraj, amongst the few incidents of 
whose life, is mentioned his meritorious pil- 
grimage to Dewul,* near the mouth of the 
Indus. But even this could not save him 
from foul assassination, and the assassin was 
his own son, Bheem, “ whose countenance 
(says the chronicle) was that ofa Demon.” 











*‘ The temple ;’ the Debeil of the Mahomedan tribes; 
the Rajpoot seat of power of the Rajas of Sinde, when 
attacked by the caliphs of Bagdad, 


‘+ Raj Maun Sing was victorious ; 
“ Bubjugating the army of KHoTEN, ” 
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The record is obscure, bat it would appear 
that one parricide was punished by another, 
and that Aiskurn, the son of Bheem, was 
instigated by his*brethren to put their father 
to death, and“ to expiate the crime by 
pilgrimage.”* In one list, both these 
monsters are enumerated amongst the 
‘‘anointed of Amber,” but they are generally 
omitted in the genealogical chain, doubtless 
from a feeling of disgust. 

Baharmull was the first prince of Amber 
who paid homage to the Mahomedan power. 
He attended the fortunes of Baber, and 
received from Hemayoon (previous to the 
the munsub of five 
thousand as Raja of Amber, 

Bhagwandas, son of Baharmull, became 


Pathan usurpation) 


still more intimately allied with the Mogul 
dynasty. He was the friend of Akber, who 
saw the full value of attaching such men to 
his throne. By what arts or influence he 
overcame the scruples of the Cuchwaha 
Rajpoot we know not, unless by appealing 
to his avarice or ambition ; but the name of 
Bhagwandas is execrated as the first who 
sullied Rajpoot purity by matrimonial 
alliance with the Islamite. His daughter 
espoused Prince Selim, afterwards Jehangir, 
and the fruit of the marriage was the unfor- 
tunate Khoosroo.f 


Teale aeneoeeesnenaeaeien meee ener meneame 


* Thechronicle says of this Aiskurn, that on his 
return, the king (Baber or Hemayoon), gave him the title 
of Raja of Nurwar. These states haye continued occa- 
sionally to furnish representatives, on the extinction of 
the line of either. A very conspicuous instance of this 
occured on the death of Raja Juggut Sing, the last 
prince of Amber, who dying without issue, an intrigue 
was set on foot, and ga son of the ex-prince of Nurwar 
was placed on the gadi of Amber, 


+ It is pleasing to find almost all these outlines of 
Rajpoot history confirmed by Mahomedan writers, It 


Maun Sing, nephew * and successor of 
Bhagwandas, was the mostbrilliant character 
of Akber’s court. As the emperor's 
lieutenant, he was entrusted with the most 
arduous duties, and added conquests to the 
empire from Khoten to the ocean. Orissa 
was subjugated by him,t Assam humbled 
and made tributary, and Cabul main- 
He held in suc- 
cession the governments of Bengal and Be- 
har, { the Dekhan and Cabul, Raja Maun 
soon proved to Akber that his policy of 
strengthening _his 


tained in her allegiance. 


throne by Rajpoot 
alliances was not without harzard; these 
alliances introducing a direct influence in 
the state, which frequently thwarted the 


views of the - sovereign. So powerful was it, 


tn eaememenmmensto apnea hel atl paeecaethd csabiamteaeaeeechtent 








wasin A. H. 993 (A. D. 1586) that this marriage took 


place. Three generations of Cuchwahas, viz, Bhagwan- 
das, his adopted son Raja Maun, and grandson, were aj] 
scrving in the imperial army with great distinction at 
this time. Raja Maun, though styled Koonwar, or heir 
apparent, is made the most conspicuous. He quelled 
a rebellion headed by the emperor’s brother, and while 
Bhagwandas commanded under a pririte of the blood 
against Cashmere, Maun Sing overcame an insurrection 
of the Afghans at Khyber; and his son was madc 
viceroy of Cabul—See Brigzs’ Ferishta, vol. ii. 

* Bhagwandas had three brothers, Soorut Sing, Madoo 
Sing, and Juggut Sing ; Maun Sing was son of the last. 

¢ Feristha confirms this, saying he sent one hundred 
and twenty elephants to the king on this occasion.— 
Briggs’ Ferishta, vol, ii, 

{ Ferishta confirms this likewise. According to 
this historian, it was while Maun was yet only Koonwar, 
or heir apparent, that he was invested with the govern- 
ments of “ Behar, Hajipoor, and Patna,” the same year 
(A. D. 1589) that his uncle Bhagwandas died, and that 
following the birth of prince Khoosroo by the daughter 
of the Cuchwaha prince, an event celebrated 
(says Ferishta) with great rejoicings. See Briggs’ 
Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 261, Col. Briggs has allowed the 
similarity of the names Khoosroo and Kahoorum to betray 
him into a slight error, in a note of the former prince. 
It was not Khoosroo, but Khoorum, who was succeeded 
by his father Jehangir, and was father to the monster 


Arungzcb, (note, p. 261). Khoosroo was put to death by 


Khoorum, afterwards Shah Jehan. 
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that even Akber, in the zenith of his power, 
saw no other method of diminishing its 
force, than the execrable but common expe- 
dient of Asiatic despots—poison; it has 
been already related how the emperor's 
attempt recoiled upon him to his destruction. 
Akber was on the death-bed when Raja 
Maun commenced an intrigue to alter the 
sticcession in favour of his nephew, Prince 
Khoosroo, and it was probably in this pre- 
dicament that the monarch had recourse to 
the only safe policy, that of seeing the crown 
fixed on the head of Selim, afterwards 
Jehangir. The conspiracy for the time was 
quashed, and Raja Maun sent to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal; butit broken out again, and 
ended in the perpetual imprisonment of 
Khoosroo,* and a dreadful death to his 
adherents. Raja Maun was too wise to 
identify himself with the rebellion, though he 
stimulated his nephew, and he was too power- 
ful to be openly punished, being at the head 
of twenty thousand Rajpoots; but the native 
chronicle mentions that he was amerced hy 
Jehangir in the incredible sum of ten crores, 
or millions sterling. According to the Maho- 
inedan historian, Raja Maun dicd in Bengal,t 
A.H. 1024 (A.D. 1615); while the chronicle 
says he was slain in an expedition against. the 
Kahilji tribe in the north, two years later.} 
Rao Bhao Sing succeeded his father, and 
invested by the Emperor with the Punyj- 
hazari, or dignity of a legionary chief of 
five thousand. He was of weak intellect, 
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* He was afterwards assassinated by order of Shah 
Jehan. See Dow’s Ferishta, vol. iii. chap. i. p. 63. 

t Dow, vol, iii. p. 46 ; the chronicle says in S. 1699, 
or A. D. 1618. 

t An account of the life of Raja Maun would fill a 
volume ; there are ample materials at Jeipoor. 
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and ruled a few years without distinction. 
He died in A.H. 1030 of excessive drinking. 
Maha succeeded, and in like manner died 
from dissipated habits, These unworthy 
successors of Raja Maun allowed the princes 
of Jodpore to take the lead at the imperial 
court. At the instigation of the celebrated 
Joda Bae (daughter of Rac Sing of Bikaner), 
the Rajpootni wife of Jehangir, Jey Sing, 
grandson of Juggut Sing (brother of Mann), 
was raised to the throne of Amber, to the no 
small jealousy, savs the chronicle, of the 
favourite queen, Noor Jehan. It relates that 
the succession was settled by the Emperor 
and the Rajpootni in a conference at the 
balcony of the seraglio, where the Emperor 
saluted the youth below as Raja of Amber, 
and commanded him to make his salaam to 
Joda Bae, as the source of this honour. But 
the customs of Rajwarra could not be 
broken : it was contrary to etiquette for a 
Rajpoot chief to salaam, and he replied: “ lwill 
do this to any lady of your majesty’s family, 
but not to Joda Bae;” upon which she good- 
called out, “It 
matters not ; I give you the raj of Amber.” 
Jey Sing, the Mirza Raja, the title by 
which he is best known, restored by his con- 


naturedly laughed, and 


duct the renown of the Cuchwaha name, 
which had been tarnished by the two unworthy 
successors of Raja Maun. We performed 
great services to the empire during the reign 
of Arungzeb, who bestowed upon him the 
munsub of six thousand. He made prisqner 
the celebrated Sevaji, whom he conveyed to 
court, and afterwards, on finding that his 
pledge of safety was likely to be broken, 
was accessary to his liberation. But this 


instance of magnanimity was more than 





counterbalanced by his treachery to Dara, in 
the war of succession, which crushed the hopes 
of that brave prince. These acts, and their 
consequences, produced an unconquerable 
haughtiness of demeanour, which determined 
the tyrannical Arungzeb to destroy him. The 
chronicle says he had twenty-two thousand 
Rajpoot cavalry at his disposal, and twenty- 
two great vassal chiefs, who commanded 
under him; that he would sit with them in 
durbar, holding two glasses, one of which he 
called Dehli, the other Satarra, and dashing 
one to the ground, would exclaim, “ there 
goes Satarra; the fate of Dehli is in my 
right hand, and this with like facility I 
can cast away.” These vaunts reaching the 
emperor's ear, he had recourse to the same 
diabolical expedient which ruined Marwar, 
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of making a son the assassin of his. father. 
He promised the succession to the gadi of 
Amber to Keerut Sing, younger son of the 
Raja, to the prejudice of his elder brother 
Ram Sing, if he, effected the horrid deed. 


The wretch having perpetrated the crime by 


mixing poison in his father’s opium, returned 
to claim the investiture; but the king only 
gave him the district of Kamah. From this 
period, says the chronicle, Amber declined. 
Ram Sing, who succeeded, had the mynsub 
of four thousand conferred upon him, and 
was sent against the Assamese. Upon his 
death, Bishen Sing, whose munsub was 


further reduced to the grade of three thou- 
sand, succeeded ; but lo enjoyed the dignity 
only a short period. 


CHAPTER II. 
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Sowae Jey Sing succeeds.—Joins the party of Azim Shah.—Amber sequestrated.—Jey Sing 
expels the imperial garrison.—His character.—His astronomical knowledge.—His conduct 
during the troubles of the empire.—Anecdote illustrative of the evils of polygamy.— Limits 
of the raj of Amber at the accession of Jey Sing.—The new city of Jeipoor.— Conquest of 
Rajore and Deoti.—Incidents illustrative of Rajpoot character.—Jey Sing’s habit of 
inebriation.— The virtues of his Character.—Contemplates the rite of Aswamedha,—Dis- 
persion of his valuable manuscripts.—His death.—Some of his wives and concubines become 


satis on his pyre. 


JeY II., better knuwn by the title of 
Sowae Jey Sing, in contradistinction to the 
first prince of this name, entitled the * Mirza 
Raja,” succeeded in 8. 1755 (A.D. 1699), 
in the forty-fourth year of Arunzeb’s reign, 
and within six years of that monarch’s death. 
He served with distinction in the Dekhan, and 


in the war of succession attached himself 
to the prince Beder Bukt, son of Azim 
Shah, declared successor of Arungzeb; and 
with these he fought the battle of Dholpore, 
which ended in their death and the elevation 
of Shah Alum Bahadoor Shah. For this 
opposition Amber was sequestrated, and an 
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imiperial governor sent to take possession ; 
but Jey Sing ‘entered his states, sword in 
hand, drove out the king’s garrisons, and 
formed a league with Ajit Sing of Marwar 
for their mutual preservation. 

It would be tedious to pursue this cele- 
brated Rajpoot through his desultory military 
career during the forty-four years he occu- 
pied the gadi of Amber ; enough is already 
known of it from its combination with the 
Annals of Mewar and Boondi, of which 
Although 
Jey Sing mixed all the troubles and war- 


house he was the implacable foe. 


fare of this long period of anarchy, when 
the throne of Timoor was rapidly crumbling 
into dust, his reputaion as a soldier would 
never have handed down his name with 
honour to prosterity; on the contrary, his 
courage had none of the fire which is re- 
quisite to make a Rajpoot hero ; though his 
talents tor civil government and court 
intrigue, in which he was the Machiavelli of 
his day, wero at that period far more notable 
auxiliaries. 

As a statesman, legislator, and man of 
acience, the character of Sowae Jey Sing 
is worthy of an ample delineation,* which 
would correct our opinion of the genius and 
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* For such a sketch, the materials of the Amber court 
are abundant; to instance only the Calpadrooma, a 
miscellaneous diary, in which every thing of note was 
written, and a collection entitled Hk sek noh goon Jey 
Sing ca or ‘the one hundred and nine actions of Jey 
Sing,’ of which I have heard several narrated and noted. 
His voluminous correspondence with the princes and 
chiefs of his time would alone repay the trouble of transla- 
tion, and would throwa more perfect light on the manners 
and feelings of his countrymen than the most labourious 
lucubrations of any European. I possess an autograph 
letter of this prince, on one of the most important events 
of Indian history at this period, the deposal of 
Ferochser. It was addressed to the Rana. 
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capacity of the princes of Rajpootana, of 
whom we are apt to form too low an estimate. 
He was the founder of the new capital, 
named after him Jeipoor, or Jeinuggur, 
which became the seat of science and art, aad 
eclipsed the more ancient Amber, with which 
the fortifications of the modern city unite, 
although the extremity of the one is six 
miles from the other. Jeipoor is the only 
city in India built upon a regular plan, 
with streets bisecting each other at right 
angles. The merit of the design and exe- 
cution is assigned to Vedyadhar, a native 
of Bengal, one of the most eminent coad- 
jutor of the prince in all his scientific 
pursuits, both astronomical and_ historical. 
Almost all the Rajpoot princes have a smat- 
tering of astronomy, ar rather of its spurious 
relation, astrology ; but Jey Sing went deep, 
not only into the theory, but the practice 
of the science, and was so esteemed for his 
knowledge, that he was entrusted by the 
emperor Mahomed Shah with the reforma- 
tion of the calender. He had erected ob- 
servatories with instruments of his own in- 
vention at Dehli, Jeipoor, Oojein, Benares, 
and Mathura, upon a scale of Asiatic 
grandeur; and their results were go correct 
as to astonish the most learned. He had 
previously used such instruments as those of 
Ulug Beg (the royal astronomer of Samar- 
cand), which failed to answer his expecta- 
tions. From the observations of seven years 
at the various observatories, he constructed 
a set of tables. While thus engaged, he 
learned through a Portuguese missionary, 
Padre Manuel, the progress which hig 
favourite pursuit was making in Portugal, 
and he sent “several skilful persons along 
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with him’* to the court of Emanuel. 





tables of De la Hire.t “ On examining and 
comparing the calzulations of these tables 
(says the Rajpoot prince) with actual obser- 
vation, it appeared there was an error in the 
former, in assigning the moon’s place, of 
halfa degree; although the error in the other 
planets was not so great, yet the times of 
solar and lunar eclipses het found to come 
out later or earlier than the truth by the 
fourth part of a ghurry, jifleen puls (six 
minutes of time).” In like manner, as he 
found fault with instruments of brass used by 
the Toorki astronomer, and which he con- 
jectures must have been such as were used 
by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, so he attributes 
the inaccuracies of De la Vire’s tables to 
The 
Rajpoot prince might justly boast of his 
instruments. With that at Dehli, he, in 
A. D. 1729, determined the obliquity of the 
ecliptic to be 23° 28’; within 28” of what it 
was detcrmined to be, the year following, 
by Godin. 
put to the test in A. D. 1793 by our scientific 
countryman, Dr. W. Iluntor, who compared 
i. series of observations on the latitude of 
Oojein with that established by the Rajpoot 
prince. The difference 24”; and 
Dr. H. does not depend on his own obserya- 
Jey Sing made the lati- 
} 9 


instruments of “inferior diameters.” 


His general accuracy was furthor 


was 


tions within 15”. 
tude 23° 10' N.; Dr. Hunter, 23° 
24” N, 





* It would be worth ascertaining whether the archives 
of Lisbon refer to this circumstance, 

} Second edition, pnblished in A. DB. 1702. Jey Sing 
finished hisin A. D. 1728, 

{ Jey Sing ulways speaks of himself in the third person, 
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The | 
king of Portugal despatched Xavier de Silva, 
who communicated to the Rajpoot prince the 





From the results of his varied observa- 
tions, Jey Sing drew up a set of tables, 
which he entitled Zeij Mahomedshahi, dedi- 
cated to that monarch ; by these, all astro- 
nomical computations are yet made, and 
almanacs constructed. It would be wrong, 
wewhile considering these labours of a prince 
who caused Euclid’s Elements, the treatises 
on plain and spherical trigonometry, ‘ Don 
Juaw Napier on the construction and use of 
logarithms, to be translated into Sanscrit,—- 
to omit noticing the high strain of devotion 
with which he views the wonders of the 
“Supreme Artificer;” recalling the line of 
one of our own best poets: 
‘ An undevout astronomer is mad.” 

The Rajpoot prince thus opens his pre- 
face: “Praise be to God, such that the 
ininutely discerning genius of the most pro- 
found geometers, in uttering the smallest 
particle of it, may open the mouth in con- 
fession of inability ; and such adoration, that 
the study and accuracy of astronomers, who 
measure the heavens may acknowledge their 
astonishment, and utter insufficiency ! Let 
us devote ourselves at the altar of the King 
of Kings, hallowed be his name ! in the book 
of the register of whose power the lofty 
orbs of heaven are only a few leaves; and 
the stars, and that heavenly courser the 
sun, small pieres of money, in the treasury 
of the empire of the Most High, 

* From inability to comprehend the all- 
encompassing beneficence of his power, 
HipraRcuus is an ignorant clown, who | 
wrings the hands of vexation ; and in the 
contemplation of his exalted majesty, Pro- 
LEMY is a bat, who can never arrive at the 
gun of truth; the demonstrations of EvcLp 
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—__—_ 
are an imperfect sketch of the forms of his 
contrivance. 

‘¢ But since the well-wisher of the works 
of creation, and the admiring spectator of 
the works of infinite wisdom, Sevar JErY 
Sina, from the first dawning of reason in 
his mind, and during its progress towards 
maturity, was entirely devoted to the study 
of mathematical science, and the bent of his 
mind was constantly directed to the solution 
of its most difficult problems ; by the aid of 
the Supreme Artificer, he obtained a thorough 
knowledge of its principles and rules,” &c.* 

Besides the construction of these objects 
of science, he erected, at his own expense, 
caravanserais for the free use of travellers 
in manv of the provinces. How far vanity 
may have mingled with benevolence in this 
act (by no means uncommon in India), it 
were uncharitable to enquire: for the Hindu 
not only prays for all those ‘‘ who travel 
by land or by water,” but aids the traveller 





* See “Account of the astronomical labours of Jya 
Sing, Raja of Amber,” by Dr, W. Hunter; (Asiatic 
Researches, vol. v. p.177), to whom I refer the reader 
for the description of the instruments used by the Raja. 
The author has seen those at Dehli and Mathura. There 
is also an equinoctial dial constructed on the terrace of 
the palace of Oodipoor, and various instruments at Kotah 
and Boondi, especially an armillary sphere, at the 
former, of about five feet diameter, all in brass, got up 
under the scholars of Jey Sing. 

Dr. Hunter gives a most interesting account of a 
young pundit, whom he found at Oojien, the grandson 
of one of the coadjutors of Jey Sing, who held the office 
of Jyotish Rae, or Astronomer-Royal, and an estate of 
five thousand rupees, annual rent, both of which (title 
and estate) descended to this young man : but science 
fled with Jey Sing, and the barbarian Mahrattas had 
Tendered his estate desolate and unproductive. He 
possessed, says Dr. H , a thorough acquaintance with the 
Hindu astronomical seience contained in the varioys 
Sidhantas, and that not confined to the mechanical 
practice of rules, but founded on a geomctrical knowledge 
of their demonstration. This inheritor of the mantle of 
Sey Sing died at Jeipoor, soon after Dr, Hunter left 
Oojien, in A. D, 1798, 
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by serats, or inns, and wells dug at his own 
expense, and in most capitals and cities, 
under the ancient princes, there were public 
charities for necessitons travellers, at which 
they had their meals, and then passed on. 
When we consider that Jey Sing carried 
on his favourite pursuits in the midst of 
perpetual wars and court intrigues, from 
whose debasing influence he escaped not 
wntainted ; when amidst revolution, the des- 
truction of the empire, and the meteoric 
rise of the Mahrattas, he not only steered 
through the dangers, but elevated Amber 
above all the principalities around, we must 
admit that he was an extraordinary man. 
Aware of the approaching downfal of the 
Mogul empire, and determined to aggrandize’ 
Amber from the wreck, he was, nevertheless, 
not unfaithful to his lord paramount ; for, 
on the conspiracy which deprived Ferochser 
of empire and of life, Jey Sing was one of the 
few princes who retained their fidelity, and 
would have stood by him to the last, if he 
had possessed a particle of the valour which 
belonged to the descendants of Timoor.* 
Enough has been said of his public life, 
in that portion of the Annals of Mewar 
with which he was so closely connected, both 
by political and family ties. The Syeds, 
who succeeded to power on the murder of 
their sovereign Ferochser, were too wise to 
raise enemies ynnecessarily ; and Jey Sing, 
when he left the unhappy monarch to his 
fate, retired to his hereditary dominions, de- 
voting himself to his favourite pursuits, 





* Scott, in his execcllent history of the successors of 
Arungzeb, gives a full account of this tragical event, on 
which I have already touched in vol. I. of this work; 
where I have given a literal translation of the auto 
graph letter of Raja Jey Sing on the occasion. 
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astronomy and history. He appears to have 
enjoyed three years of uninterrupted quiet, 
taking no part in the struggles, which 
terminated, in A. D. 1721, with Mahomed 
Shah’s defeat of his rivals, and the destruc- 
tion of the Syeds. At this period, Jey Sing 
was called from his philosophical pursuits, 
and appointed the king’s lieutenant for the 
provinces of Agra and Malwa in succession : 
and it was during thie interval of compara- 
tive repose, that he erected those monuments 
which irradiate this dark epoch of the his- 
tory of India*. Nor was he blind to the 
interests of his nation or the honour of 
Amber, and his important office was made 
subservient to obtaining the repeal of that 
disgraceful edict, the jezeya, and authority to 
repress the infant power of the Jats, long a 
thorn in the side of Amber. But when, 
in A.D. 1732, the Raja, once more lieutenant 
for Malwa, saw that it was in vain to attempt 
to check the Mahratta invasion, or to pre- 
vent the partition of the empire, he deemed 
himself justified in consulting the welfare of 
his own house. We know not what terms 
Jey Sing entered into with the Mahratta 
leader, Bajirow, who, by his influence was 
appointed Soobadar of Malwa; we may, 
however, imagine it was from some more 
powerful stimulant than the native historian 
of this period assigns, namely, “a similarity 
of religion.” By this conduct, Jey Sing is 
said emphatically, by his own countrymen, 
to have given the key of Hindustan to the 
The influence his character 


* The Raja says he finished his tables in A. D, 1728, 
and that he had occupied himself seven years previously 
inthe necessary observations ; in fact, the first quiet 


years of Mahomed Shah's reign, or indeed that India 
had known for centuries, | 


Southron. 
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obtained, however, with the Mahrattas was 
even useful to his sovereign, for by it he 
retarded thoir excesses, which at leagth 
reached the capital. In a few years more 
(A.D, 1739), Nadir Shah’s invasion took 
place, and the Rajpoots, wisely alive to their 
own interests, remained aloof from a cause 
which neither valour nor wisdom could longer 
serve. They respected the emperor, but the 
system of government had long alienated 
these gallant supporters of the throne. We 
may exemplify the trials to which Rajpoot 
fidelity was exposed, by one of “the hundred 
and nine deeds ot Jey Sing,” which will at 
the same time serve further to illustrate the 
position, that half the political and moral 
evils which have vexed the royal houses 
of Rajpootana, take their rise from poly- 
gamy. 

Mahraja Bishen Sing had two sons, Jey 
Sing and Beejy Sing. The mother of 
Beejy Sing, doubtful of his safety, sent him 
to her own family in Keechiwarra. When 
he had attained man’s estate, he was sent 
to court, and by bribes, chiefly of jewels 
presented by his mother, he obtained the 
patronage of Kumurodin Khan, _ the vizier. 
At first his ambition was limited to the 
demand of Busswa, one of the most fertile 
districts of Amber, as an appanage ; which 
being acceded toby his brother and sovereign, 
Jey Sing, he was stimulated by his mother 
to make still higher demands, and to offer 
the sum of five crores of rupees and a con- 
tingent of five thousand horee, if he might 
supplant his brother on the throne of Amber. 
The vizier mentioned it to the emperor, 
who asked what security be had for the 
fulfilment of the contract ; the vizier offered 
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his own guarantee, and the sunnuds of 
Amber were actually preparing, which were 
thus to unseat Jey Sing, when his pugrt 
budul bhae, Khandoran Khan, informed 
Kirparam, the Jeipoor envoy at court, of 
what was going on. 

duced consternation 


The intelligence pro- 
Amber, 
Kumurodin was all-powerful. Jey Sing’s 


at since 
dejection became manifest on reading the 
letter, and he handed it to the confidential 
Nazir, who remarked, ‘it was an affair in 
which force could not be used, in which 
wealth was useless, and which must be decided 
by stratagem*® alone; and that the conspi- 
racy could be defeated only through the 
conspirator. At the Nazir’s recommendation 
he convened his principal chiefs, Mohun 
Sing, chief of the Nathawuts ;+ Deep Sing, 
Khombani, of Bhansko; Zvoravur Sing, 
Seoburunpota; Himmat Sing, Narooka, 
Koosul Sing of Jhulaye; Bhojraj of Moza- 
bad, and Futteh Sing of Maoli ; and thus 
addressed them on the difficultics of his 
position: “You placed me on the gadi of 
Amber ; and my brother, who would be satis- 
fied with Busswa, has Amber forced upon 
him by the Nawab Kumurodin.” They 
advised him to be of good cheer, and they 
would manage the affair, provided he was 
sincere in assigning Bussewa to his brother. 
He made out the grant at the moment, 


i 





* The Nazir is here harping on three vf the feur pre- 
dicaments, which (borrowed originally from Menu, and 
repeated by the great Rujpoot oracle, the bard Chund) 
govern all buman events, sham, dan, bhed, dind, ‘agu- 
ments, zifts, stratagem. force.’ 


{ He isthe hereditary premier noble of this house 
(as is Saloombra of Mewar, and the Ahwa chief of 
Marwar), and is familiarly called the ‘ Patel of Amber.’ 
' His residence is Chomoo, which is the place of rendez- 
vous of the feudality of Amber, whenever they league 
against the sovereign. 


ratified it with an oath, and presented it 
with full powers to the chiefs to act for him. 


The Panch (council) of Amber sent their 
ministers to Beejy Sing, provided with all 
the necessary arguments ; but the prince 
replied, he had no confidence in the promises 
or protestations of his brother. For them- 
selves, and in the name of the barah kotri 
Amber ca (the twelve great families), they 
gave their ‘ seeta-ram,’ or security ; adding 
that if Jey Sing swerved from his engage- 
ments, they were his, and would themselves 
place him on the gadi of Amber. 

He accepted their interposition and the 
grant, which being explained to his patron, 
he was by no means satisfied ; nevertheless 
he ordered Khandoran and Kirparam to 
accompany him, to see him inducted in his 
new appanage of Busswa. The chiefs, 
anxious to reconcile the brothers, obtained 
Beejy Stng’s assent to a meeting, and as he 
declined going to Amber, Chomoo was pro- 
posed and agreed to, but was afterwards 
changed to the town of Sanganair, six miles 
south-west of Jeipoor, where Beejy Sing 
pitched his tents. As 
quitting the durbar to give his brother the 


Jey Sing was 
meeting, the Nazir entered with a message 
from the queen-mother, to know, “ why her 
eyes should not be blessed with witnessing 
the meeting and reconciliation of the two 
Laljis.”* The Raja referred the request to 
the chiefs, who said there could be no 
objection 

The Nazir prepared the mahadole, with 
three hundred chariots for the females ; but 
instead of the royal litter containing the 


* Lalji ia an epithet of endearment used by all classes 
of Hindus towards their children, from the Sanscrit 
larla. 
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queen-mother, it was occupied by Oogur 
Sen, the Bhatti chief, and each covered 
chariot contained two chosen Sillehposhians, 
ormen at arms. Not asoul but the Nazir 
and his master were aware of the treachery. 
The procession left the capital; money was 
scatterod with profusion by the attendants 
of the supposed queen-mother, to the people 
who thronged the highways, rejoicing at the 
approaching conclusion of these fraternal 
feuds, 

A messenger having brought the in- 
telligence that the queen-mother had arrived 
‘at the palace of Sanganair, the Raja and 
his chiefs mounted to joinher. The brothers 
first met and embraced, when Jey Sing 
presented the grant of Busswa, saying, with 
some warmth, that if his brother preferred 
Amber, he would abandon his 
Beejy Sing 


ruling at 
birth-right and take Busswa. 
overcome with this kindness, replied, that 
When the 
the Nazir 
come into the court with a message from 
the queen-mother, to say, that if the chiefs 


“all his wants were satisfied. ” 
time to separate had arrived, 


would withdraw she would come and sce 
her children, or that they might come to 
her apartment. Jey Sing referred his 
mother’s wish to the chicfs, saying he had 
no will but theirs. Having advised the 
brothers to wait on the queen-mother, they 
proceeded hand in hand to the interior of 
the mahl. When arrived at the door, 
Jey Sing, taking his dagger from his girdle, 
delivered it to an eumuch, saying, * what 
occasion for this here?’ and Beejy Sing, 
not to be outdone in confidence, followed 
his example. As the Nazir closed the door, 
Beejy Sing found himself, not in the embrace 
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of the queen-mother, but in the iron gripe 


of the gigantic Bhatti, who instantly bound 
him hand and foot, and placing him in the 
mahadole, the mock female procession with 
their prisoner returned to Amber. In an 
hour, tidings were conveyed to Jey Sing of 
the prisoner being safely lodged in the 
castle, when he rejoined the conclave of his 
chiefs ; who on seeing him enter alone, 
attended by some of the ‘men at arms,’ 


stared at each other, and asked “ what had. 


become of Beejy Sing ?*—“ Humara part 
myn”, ‘in my belly!’ was the reply. “ We 
are both the sons of Bishen Sing, and I the 
eldest. If it is your wish that he should rule, 
then slay me and bring him forth. For 
you I have forfeited my faith, for should 
Beejy Sing have introdused, as assuredly 
he would, your enemies and mine, you must 
have perished.” 
were amazed ; but there wasno remedy, and 
Outside 
were encamped six thousand imperial horse, 
furnished by the vizier as the escort of Beejy 
Sing, whose commander demanded what 
had become of their trust. Jey Sing replied, 
“Tt was no affair of theirs”, and desired 
them to be gone, or he would request their 
horses of them”. They had no alternative 
but to retrace their steps, and thus was 


they left the palace in silence. 


Boejy Sing made prisoner.* 

Whatever opinion the moralist may 
attach to this specimen of ‘*the hundred 
and nine goon” of the royal astronomer of 
Amber, which might rather be styled goonat 
(vice) than goon (virtue), no one will deny 

*I have madea verbatin translation of this goon. 
t This is asingular instance of making the privative 


an affix instead of prefix; a-goon, ‘ without virtue, ' 
would be the common form, 


Hearing this, the chiefs 
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that it was done in a most masterly manner, 
and where chul or stratagem is a necessary 
expedient, did honour to the talents of Jey 
Sing and the Nazir, who alone, says the 
narrative, were accessary to the plot. In 
perfectly 
justifiable ; for with the means and influence 


this instance, moreover, it was 


of the vizier to support him, Beejy Sing 
must, sooner or later, have supplanted his 
brother. The fate of Beejy Sing is not stated. 

The Cuchwaha state, as well as its capital 
owes every thing to Jey Sing: before his 
time, it had little political weight beyond 
that which it acquired from the personal 
character of its princes, and their estimation 
at the Mogul court. Yet, notwithstanding 
the intimate connexion which existed between 
the Amber Rajas and the imperial family, 
from Baber to Arungzcb, their patrimonial 
estates had been very little enlarged since 
Pujoon, the cotemporary of the last Rajpoot 
Nor it till the 
troubles which ensued on the demise of 


emperor of Delhi. was 
Arungzeb, when the empire was eventually 
partitioned, that Amber was entitled to the 
name of a raj. During those troubles, 
Jey Sing’s power, as the king’s lieutenant 
in Agra, which embraced his hereditary 
domains, gave him ample opportunity to 
enlarge and consolidate his territory. ‘The 
manner in which he possessed himself of 
the independent districts of Deoti and Ra- 
jore, affords an additional insight into the 
national character, and that of this prince. 
At the accession of Jey Sing, the raj of 
Amber consisted only of the three pergunnas 
or districts of Amber, Deosah, and Bussao ; 
the western tracts had been sequestrated, 
and added to the royal domains attached to 


80 


The Shekhavati confederation was 
superior to, and independent of, the parent 


Ajmer. 
state, whose boundaries were as follows. 
The royal thanna (garrison) of Chatsoo, to 
the sottth ; those of Sambhur to the the west, 
and Hastinah to the north-west; while to 
the cast, Deosah and Bussao formed its 
frontier. The kotribunds, as they denominate 
the twelve great feudalities, possessed but 
very slender domains, and were held cheap 
by the great vassals of Mewar, of whom the 
Saloombra chief was esteemed, even by the 
first Peshwa, as the cqual of the prince of , 
the Cuchwahas. 

Rajore was a city of great antiquity, 
the capital of a petty state called Deoti, 
ruled by a chief of the Birgoojurs tribe, de- 
scended, like the Cuchwahas, from Rama, 
The Bir- 
celebrity 


but throuch Lao, the elder son. 
goojurs of Rajore had obtained 
amongst the more modern Rajpoots, by their 
invincible repugnance to matrimonial alli- 
ance with the Mahomedans; and while the 
Cuchwahas set the degrading example, and 
by so doing eventually raised themselves to 
affluence, the Birgoojur ‘conquered renown 
in the song of the bard,’ by performing the 
W hile, 


therefore, Sowae Jey Sing ruled as a viceroy 


saka in defence of his honour. 
over kingdoms, the Birgoojur was serving 
with his contingent with the Byeese, and at 
the period in question, in Anopsheher, on the 
Ganges. When absent on duty, the safety 
of Rajore depended on his younger brother. 
One day, while preparing for the chase of the 
wild boar, he became so impatient for his 
dinner, that his sister-in-law remarked, “ one 
would suppose you were going to throw a 


lance at Jey Sing, you are in such a hurry.” 
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This was touching a tender subject, for it 
will be recollected that the first territory in 
the plains obtained by the Cuchwahas, on 
their migration from Nurwar, was Deosah, 
a Birgoojur possession. “ By TZhakoor-ji 
(the lord), I shall do 80, ere leat from your 
With 
ton horsemen he left Rajore, and took post 
under the dhoolkote, or ‘mud walls,’ of Amber. 


hands again,” was the fierce reply. 


But weeks and months fled ere he found 
an opportunity to execute his threat ; he 
gradually sold all his horses, and was obliged 
, to dismiss his attendants. Still he lingered, 
and sold his clothes, and all his arms, except 
his spear; he had becn three days without 
food, when he sold half his turban fora 
meal. That day, Jey Sing Icft the castle 
by the road called mora, a circuitous path 
to avoid a hill. We was in his sookhasun ;* 
as he passed, a spear was delivered, which 
lodgod corner of the litter. A 


hundred swords flew out to slay the assassin ; 


in the 


but the Raja called aloud to take him alive, 
and carry him to Amber. When brought 
before him and asked who he was, and the 
cause of such an act, he boldly replied, “I 
am the Deoti Birgoojur, and threw the 
spear at you merely from some words with 
He 
related how long he had lain in wait for 
him, and added, that “had he not been 


four days without food, .the spear would 


my Dhabee ; cither kill or release me.” 


have done itsduty’”® Jey Sing, with politic 
magnanimity, freed him from restraint, 
gave him a horse and dress of honour (k/elat), 
and sent him, escorted by fifty horse, in 
safety to Rajore.” Having told his ad- 


venture to his sister-in-law, she replied, 


oe Nae | ee 
* A litter, literally ‘scat (asun) of ease (sookh),.’ 





‘¢ you have wounded the envenomed snake, 
and have given water to the state of Rajore.”* 
She knew that a pretext alone was wanting 
to Jey Sing, and this was now unhappily 
With the advice of the elders, the 
females and the children were sent to the 
Raja at Anopsheher,* and the castles of Deoti 
and Rajore were prepared for the storm. 

On the third day after the occurrence, 
Jey Sing, in a full meeting of his chiefs, 
related the circumstance, and held out 
the beera against Deoti ; but Mohun Sing of 
Chomoo warned his prince of the risk of 
such anattempt, as the Birgoojur chief was 
not only estimated at court, but then served 
with his contingent. This opinion of the 
chief noble of Amber alarmed the assembly, 
and none were eager to seek the dangerous 
distinction. 


given. 


A month passed, and war 
against Deoti was again proposed ; but none 
of the Kotribunds seeming inclined to oppose 
the opinion of their ostensible head, Futteh 
Sing Bunbeerpota, the chieftain of one 
hundred and fifty vassals, accepted the 
beera, when five thousand horse were ordered 
to assemble under his command. Hearing 
that the Birgoojur had left Rajore to cele- 
brate the festival of Gungore, he moved 
towards him, sending on some messengers 
with “the compliments of Futteh Sing 
Bunbeerpota, and that he was at hand.” 
The young Birgoojur, who, little expecting 
any hostile visitation, was indulging during 
this festive season, put the heralds to death, 
and with his companions, completely taken 
by surprise, was in turn cut to pieces by 
the Jeipoor troops. The Rani of Rajore 


eet 


* The descendants of this chieftain still occupy lands 
at Anopsheher, 
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was the sister of the Cuchwaha chief of 
Chomoo: she was about giving a pledge 
of affection to her absent lord, when Rajore 
was surprised and taken. Addressing the 
victor, Futteh Sing, she said, ‘“ Brother, 
give me the gift (dan) of my womb ;” but 
suddenly recollecting that her own unwise 
speech had occasioned this loss of her child’s 
inheritance, exclaiming, * Why should J] 
preserve life to endenger feuds?’ she 
sheathed a dagger in her bosom and ex- 
pired. The heads of the vanquished Birgoo- 
jurs were tied up in handkerchiefs, and sus- 
pending them from their saddle-horses, the 
victors returned to their prince, who sent 
for that of his intended assassin, the young 
Rirgoojur chieftain. As soon as Mohun 
Sing recognized the features of his kinsman, 
the tears poured down his face. Jey Sing, 
recollecting the advice of this, the first noble 
of his court, which delayed his revenge a 
whole month, called his e¢rief treason, and 
upbraided him, saying, “when the spear 
was levelled for my destruction, no tear 
fell.” He sequestrated Chomoo, and banished 
him from Dhoondar: the chief found refuge 
with the Rana at QOodipoor. “Thus (says 
the manuscript) did Jey Sing dispossess 
the Birgoojur of Deoti and Rajore, which. 
were added tohis dominions : they embraced 
all the tract now called Macherri.”’* 
Amongat the foibles of Jey Sing’s character 
was his partiality to “ strong drink.” What 
this beverage was, whether the juice of the 
madhu (mead), or the essence (arac) of rice, 





* Rajore is esteemed a place of great antiquity, and the 
chief seat of the Birgoojur tribe for ages, a tribe men- 
tioned with high respect in the works of the bard Chund, 
and celebrated in the wars of Pirthwiraj. I sent a party 
to Rajore in 1813. 


the traditional chronicles of Amber do not 
declare, though they mention frequent 
appeals from Jey Sing drunk, to Jey Sing 
sober: one anccdote has 
related.* 

In spite of his many defects, Jey Sing’s 
name is destined to descend to postcrity as 
one of the most remarkable men of his age 
and nation. 

Until Jey Sing’s time, the palace of Amber, 
built by the great Raja Maun, inferior to 
many private houses in the new city, was 
the chief royal residence. The Mirza Raja 
made several additions to it, but these were 
trifles compared with the edifice addedt by 
Sowae Jey Sing, which has made the resi- 


already been 


dence of the Cuchwaha princes as celebrated 
as those of Boondi or Oodipoor, or, to borrow 
a& more appropriate comparison, the Kremlin 
at Moscow. It was in 8. 1784 (A. D. 1728) 
that he laid the foundation of Jeipoor. Raja 
Mull was the moseheb, WKirparam the sta- 
tionary vakeel at Dehli, and Boodh Sing 
Khombani, with the oordoo, or royal camp, 
Tho 


position he chose for the new capital enabled 


in the Dekhan: all eminent men. 
him to connect it with the ancient castle of 
Amber, situated upon a peak at the apex of 
the re-entering angle of the range called 
Khali-kho ; a strong circumvallation enclosed 
the gorge of the mountain, and was carried 
over the crest of the hills, on either side, to 
unite with the castle, whilst all the adjoining 
passes were strongly fortified. 

















* Avnals of Marwar, Vol. II. p. 93. 
+ This manuscript says, ‘‘ On the spot where the first 
Jey Sing erected the three mahls, and excavated the 
tank called the Zalkutora, he erected other edifices.” 
As Jlindu princes never throw down the works of their 
predecessors, this means that he added greatly to the 
old palace, 
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The sumptuary laws which he endeavoured 
to establish throughout MRajpootana for 
the regulation of marriages, inorder to check 
those lavish expenses that led to infanti- 
cide and satis, will be again called forth 
when the time is ripe for the abolition of all 
such unhallowed acts. For this end, search 
should be made for the historical legends 
called the ‘hundred and nine acts,’ in the 
archives of Jcipoor, to which ready access 
could be obtained, and which should be 
ransacked for all the traces of this great 
mans’ mind.” Like all Hindus, 
tolerant ; and a Brahmin, a Mahomedan, or 
a Jain, were alike certain of patronage. The 


Jains enjoyed his pecuiar estimation, from 


he was 


the superiority of their knowledge, and li is 
said to have been thoroughly conversant 
both in their doctrines and their histories. 
Vidhyadhur, one of his chief coadjutors in 


——LK—— a A A OTE, 


his astronomical pursuits, and whose genius | 


planned the city of Jeipoor, was a Jain, and 
claimed spiritual descent from the celebra- 
ted Hemacharya, of Nehrvalla, minister and 
spiritual guide of his namesake, the great 
Sidraj Jey Sing.t 

Amongst the vanities of the founder of 
Amber, it is said that he intended to get 
up the ceremony of the aswameda yuga, or 
‘sacrifice of the horse,’ a rite which his 
research into the traditions of his nation 
must have informed him had entailed des- 


ceematentl a enema 


* By such researches we should in all probability 
recover those sketches of ancient history of the various 
dynastios of Rajpootana, which he is said to have 
collected with great pains and labour, and the genea- 
logies of the old races, under the titles of Rajavalt and 
Raj Taringini : besides, the astronomical works, eitber 
original or translations, such as were collected by Jey 
Sing, would be a real gift to science. 

¢ He ruled from S. 1160to 8, 1201, A. D, 1094-1145, 


{ 


truction on all who had attempted it, from 

the-days of Janmejathe Pandu, to Jeichund, 

the last Rajpoot monarch of Canouj. It was 

a virtual assumption of universal supre- 

macy ; and although, perhaps, in virtue of 

his office, as the satrap of Delhi, the horse 
dedicated to the sun might have wandered 

unmolested on the banks of the Ganges, he 

would most assuredly have found his way 

into a Rahtore stable had he roamed in the 

direction of the desert: at the risk both of 

jeva and gadi (life and throne), the Hara 

would have scized him, had he fancied the 

pastures of the Chumbul.* He erected a 
sacrificial hall of much beauty and splendour, 
whose columns and ceilings were covered 
with plates of silver ; nor is it improbable 
that the steed, emblematic of Surya, may 
have been led round the hall, anJ after- 
wards sacrified to the solar divinity. The 
Yugsala of Jey Sing, one of the great orna- 
ments of the city, was, however, stripped of 
its rich descoration by his profligate descen- 
dant, the late Juggt Sing, who had not the 
grace even of Rehoboam, to replace them 
with inferior ornaments; and the nvble 
treasures of learning which Jey Sing had 
collected from every quarter, the accumula- 
ted results of his own research and that of 
his predecessors, were divided into two por- 
tions, and ene half was given to a common 
prostitute, the favourate uf the day. The 
most remarkable MSS. were, till lately, 
hawking about Jeipor. 

Sowae Jey Sing died in S. 1799 (A.D. 
1743), having rulled forty-four years. Three 
of his wives and several concubines ascen- 
ded his funeral pyre, on which science ex- 
pired with him. 


* See Vol, J, for a description of the rite of dsramedha 
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The stratagems of Khooshialiram, and the Macherri chief.— Death of Feeroz the feelban, 
paramour of the Pat-Rani.—Broils with the Mahrattas.—Pertap attains majority, and 
gains the victory of Tonga.—His diffculties.—-Exactions of the Mahrattas.—Juggut Sing.— 


His follies and despicable character.—Makes Ltas-caphoor, his concubine, queen of half 


Amber.— Project to depose him prevented by a timely sacrijice.—Mohun Sing elected his 


successor. 


THE league formed at this time by the 
three chief powers of Rajpootana has already 
been noticed in the annals of Mewar. It 
was one of self-preservation ; and while the 
Rahtores added to Marwar from (ruzzerat, 
the Cuchwahas consolidated all the districts 
in their neighbourhood under Amber. The 
Shekhavati was compelled to 
become tributary, and but for the rise of 
the Jats, the state of Jeipoor would have 
extended from the lake of Sambhur to the 
J urna, 


» 


federation 


Kesuri Sing succceded to a well-defined | 


territory, heaps of treasure, an efficient 
ministry, and a good army ; but the seeds 
of destructiun lurked in the social edifice 
so lately raised, and polygamy was again 
the immediate agent, Eesuri Sing was the 
successessor of Jey Sing, according to the 
fixed laws of primogeniture ; but Madhu 
Sing, a younger son, born of a princess of 
Mewar, possessed conventional rights which 
vitiated those of birth. These have already 
been discussed, as well as their disastrous 


81 





| the 


issue to the unfortunate Eesuri Sing, who 
was not calculated for the times, being totally 
deficient in that nervous energy of character, 
without which a Rajoot prince can enforce 
His conduct on the Abdalli 


invasion admitted the construction of cowar- 


no respect. 


dice, though ‘his retreat from the field of 
battle, when the commander-in-chief, Kumu- 
rodin Khan, was killed, might have been 
ascribed to political motives, were it not 
recorded that his own wife received him 
with gibes and reproaches, There is every 
appearance of Jey Sing having repented of 
his engagement on obtaining the hand of 
Seesodia princess, namely, that her 
issue should succeed, as he had in his life 
time given an appanage unusually large to 
Madhu Sing, viz. the four pergunnabs of 
Tonk, Rampoora, Phaggi, and Malpoora. 
The Rana also, who supported his nephew's 
assigned to him the rich fief of 
Rampoora Bhanpoora in Mewer, which as 


claims, 


well as Tonk Rampoora, constituing a petty 
sovereignty, were, with eighty-four lakhs 
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(£840,000 sterling), eventually made over 
to Holcar for supporting his claims to the 
‘cushion’ of Jeipoor. The consequence of 
this barbarous intervention in tbe inter- 
national quarrels of the Rajpoots annihilated 
the certain prospect they had of national 
independence, on the breaking up of the 
empire, and subjected them to a thraldom 
still more degrading, from which a chance 
of redemption is now offered to them. 
Madhu Sing, on his accession, displayed 
great vigour of mind, and though faithful 
to his engagements, he soon shewed the 
Mahrattas he would admit of no protracted 
interference in his affairs ; and had not the 
rising power of the Jats, distracted his 
attention and divided his resources, he would, 
had his life been prolonged, in conjunction 
with the Rahtores, have completely humbled 
their power. But this near enemy em- 
barrassed all his plans. Although the history 
of the Jats is now well known, it may not 
be impertinent shortly to commemorate the 
rise of a power, which, from a rustic con- 
dition, in little more than half a century was 
able to baffle the armies of Britain, led by the 
most popular commander it ever had in the 
Fast ; for till the siege of Bhurtpore the name 
of Lake was always coupled with victory. 
The Jats* are a branch of the great Getic 
race, of which enough has been said in 
various parts of this work. Though reduced 
from the rank they once had amongst the 
‘thirty-six royal races,’ they appear never 
to have renounced the love of independence, 
which they contested with Cyrus in their ori- 


« It has been seen how the Yadu-Bhatti princes, when 
they fell from their rank of Rajpoots, assumed that of 
Jits, or Jats, who are assuredly a mixture of the Rajpoot 
and Yuti, Jit, or Gete races, 


| ginal haunts in Sogdiana. 


The name of the 
Cincinnatus of the Jats, who abandoned his 
plough to lead his countrymen against their 
tyrants, was Chooramun. Taking advan- 
tage of the sanguinary civil wars amongat 
successors of Arungzeb, they erected petty 
castles in the villages (whose lands they cul- 
tivated) of Thoon and Sinsini, and soon 
obtained the distinction of kuzzaks, or ‘ rob- 
bers,’ a title which they were not slow to 
merit, by their inroads as far as the royal 
The Syeds, then in 
power, commanded Jey Sing of Amber to 


abode of Ferochser. 


attack them in their strong-holds, and Thoon 
and Sinsini were simultaneously invested. 
But the Jats, even in the very infancy of 
their power, evinced the same obstinate skill 
in defending mud walls, which in later times 
The royal 
astronomer of Amber was foiled, and after 


gained them so much celebrity. 


twelve months of toil, was ingloriously com- 
pelled to raise both sieges, 

Not long after this event, Buddun Sing, 
the younger brother of Chooramun, and a 
joint proprietor of the land, was for some 
misconduct placed in restraint, and had re- 
mained so far some years, when, through 
the intercession of Jey Sing and the guar- 
antee of the other Bhomia Jats, he was 
liberated. His first act was to fly to Amber 
and to bring its prince, at the head of an 
army, to invest Thoon, which, after a gallant 
defence of six months, surrendered was 
razed to the ground. Chooramun and his 
son, Mohkun Sing, effected their escape, 
and Buddun Sing was proclaimed chief of 
the Jats, and installed, as Raja, by Jey Sing, 
in the town of Deeg, destined also in after 
times to have its share of fame. 
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Buddun Sing had a numerous progeny, 
and four of his sons obtained notoricty, viz. 
Soorajmull, Subharam, 
Beernarain. 


Pertap Sing, and 
Buddun Sing subjected several 
of the royal districts to his authority. He 
abdicated his power in favour of his elder 
son, Sovrajmull, having in the first instance 
assigned the district of Wayr, on which he 
had constructed a fort, to his son Pertap. 
Soorajmull inherited all the turbulence 
and energy requisite to carry on the plans of 
his predecessors. His first act was to dis- 
possess a relative, named Kaima, of the castle 
of Bhurtpoor, afterwards the celebrated 
capital of the Jats. In the year S. 1820 
(A. D. 1764), Soorajmull carried his auda 
city so for as to make an attempt upon the 
imperial city ; but here his career was cut~ 
short by a party of Baloch horse, who slew 
He had 
Jowahir Sing, Ruttun Sing, 


Nahur Sine 


m0) 


him while enjoying the chase. 
five sons, viz. 
Newul Sing, Runjeet Sing, 
and also an adopted son, named [Lurdeo 
Buksh, picked up while hunting. Of these 
five sons, the first two were by a wife of the 
Koormi*® tribe; the third was by a wife of 
the Malin, or horticultural class ; while the 
others were by Jatni's, or women of his own 
race. 

Jowahir Sing, who succeeded, was the 
contemporary cf Raja Madhu Sing, whose 
reign in Jeipoor we have just reached ; 
and to the Jat’s determination to measure 
swords with him were owing, not only the 
frustration of his schemes for humbling 
the Mahratta, but the dismemberment of 
the country by the defection of the chief 


* The Koormi (the Koolmbi of the Dekhan ) is per- 


haps the most numerous, next to the Jats, of all the 
2gricultural classes, 


of Macherri. Jowahir Sing, in A. H. 1182, 
having in vain solicited the district of 
Kamona, manifested his resentment by 
instantly marching through the Jeipoor 
territories to the sacred lake of Poshkur, 
without any previous intimation. He there 
met Raja Beejy Sing of Marwar, who, in 
spite of his Jat origin, condescended to 
‘“‘ exchange turbans,” the sign of friendship 
At this period, 
Madhu Sing’s health was on the decline, 
and 


and fraternal adoption. 


his counsels were guided by two 
brothers, named Hursae and Goorsae, who 
represented the insulting condut of the Jat 
and required instructions. They were 
commanded to address him a letter warn- 
ing him not to return through the territorics 
of Amber, and the chiefs were desired to 
assemble their retainers in order to punish 
a repetition of the insult. But the Jat, who 
had determined to abide the consequences, 
paid no regard to the letter, and returned 
homewards by the same route. This was a 
justifiable ground of quarrel, and the united 
Kotribunds marched to the encounter, to 
maintain the pretensions of their equestrain 
order against the plebelan Jat. A desperate 
conflict ensued, which, though it terminated 
in favour of the Cuchwahas, and in the 
flight of the leader of the Jats, proved des- 
tructive to Amber, in the loss of almost every 


chieftain of note.* 





2 OND Roatan 


* Having given a slight sketch of tho origin of the 
Jats, I may here conclude it. 


Ruttun Sing, the brother of Jowahir, succeeded him, 
He was assassinated by aGosen Brahmin from Bindra- 
bund, who had undertaken to teach the Jat prince the 
transmutation of metals, and had obtained considerable 
sums on pertence of preparing the process. Finding the 
day arrive on which he was to commence operations, and 
which would reveal his imposture, he had no way of 
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hia battle was’ the’ indivect ‘canis. ef tie | & 
|  oeeaaties of Macherri inte “ait independent |” 


state, which « few words will explain. “Per-. 
tap ‘Sing, of the Narooka clan, ‘held the 
fief-‘of Macherri; for some fault he was 
banished the country by Madhu Sing, and 
fied to Jowahir Sing, from whom he obtained 
Sirna (sanctuary), and lands for his main- 
tenance. The ex-chieftain of Macherri had, 
as conductors of his household affairs and 
his agents at court, two celebrated men, 


. Khooshialiram* and Nundram, who now 
‘shared his exile amongst the Jats. 


Though 
enjoying protection and hospitality at 
Bhurtpoor, they did not the less feel the 
national insult, in that the Jat should dare 
thus unceremoniously to traverse their 
country. Whether the chief saw in this 
juncture an opening for reconciliation with 


his liege lord, or that a pure spirit of patrio- 


tism alone influenced him, he abondoned the 
place of refuge, and ranged himself at his 
old post, under the standard of Amber, on 
the eve of the battle, to the gaining of which 
he contributed not a little. For this oppor- 
tune act of loyalty his past error were for- 
given, and Madhu Sing, who only survived 


_that.battle four days, restored him to his 


favour-and his fief of Macherri. 








escape but by applying the knife to his dupe. Kesuri 
Sing, au inafnt, succeeded, under the guardianship of his 
uncle, Newel Sing. ‘ Runjeet Sing succeeded him, a name 
renowned forthe defence of Bhurtpoor against Lord 
Lake. He died A. D. 1815, and was succeeded by the 
eldest of four sons, vir. Raindheer Sing, Baldeo Sing, 


Hurdeo Sing, and Lechmun Sing. The infant son of 


-Rundheer succeeded, under the tutelage of his uncle ; 
to ‘remove whom thé British army ‘destroyed Bhrtpoor, 


_,,, Which plundered it of ite, wealth, both: elie wad 
ie, Z ‘private. : 
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; ‘Matters remained i in this humilis : | 
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have ‘repaired : the: injutiows® ‘effecte“iof. the © * 
contest which gave him the gadi of" ‘Amber ; bs 
but a minority, and its acoustomed: anarehiy,, : 


| made his death the: point from whith ‘the... 


Cuchwaha power declined. He ‘built. several 
cities, of which that called after -him Madhu- 
poor, near the celebrated fortress of Rin- 
thumbor, the most secure of the commercial 
cities of Rajwarrais the most remarkable. 
He inherited no small portion of his father’s 
love of science, which continued to make 
Jeipoor the resort of learned men, so as to 
eclipse even the sacred Benares. | 

Pirthi Sing IJ, a minor, suceeded, under 
the guardianship of the mother of. his 
younger brother, Pertap. The queen-regent, 
a Chondawutni, was of an ambitious and re- 
solute character, but degrated by her . para- 
mour, Feeroz, a Feelban, or ‘ elephant-driver,’ 
whom she made member of her -council, 
which disgusted the chiefs, who. alienated 
themselves from court and remained at their 
estates, Determined, however to dispense 
with their aid, she entertained a mercenary 
army under the celebrated Umbaji, with 
which she enforced the collection of . the 
revenue. Arut Ram was at this period the 
Dewan, or prime minister, and Khooshiali- 
ram Bora, a name afterwards conspicuous in 
the politics of this court, was associated in 
the ministry. But though these-mén were 
of the highest order of talent, their inflaence 
was neutralized by that, of the Feeltau, ‘who 
controlled both the regent. Beni and thes state 
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through a fall from his horse, though not 
without suspicions that a dose of poison 
accelerated the vacancy ef the gad, which 
the Rani desired to see occupied by her own 
son. The scandalous chronicle of that day is 
bynomeans tender of the reputation of Madhu 
Sing’s widow. Having a direct interest in 
the death of Pirthi Sing, the laws of common 
sense were violated in appointing her guar- 
dian, notwithstanding her claims as Pat 
Rani, or chief queen of the deceased. Pirthi 
Sing, though he nevor emerged from the 
trammels of minority and the tutelage of the 
Chondawatni, yet contracted two marriages, 
one with Bikaner, the other with Kishengurh. 
By the latter he had a son, Maun Sing. 
Every court in Rajpootana has its pretender, 
and young Mann was long the bugbear to 
the court of Amber. He was removed 
secretly, on his father’s death to the maternal 
roof at Kishengurh ; but as this did not offer 
sufficient security, he was sent to Sindia’s 
camp, and has ever since lived on the bounty 
of the Mahratta at Gwalior.* 

Pertap Sing was immediately placed upon 
the gadi by the queen regent, his mother, 
aud her council, consisting of the Feelban, 
and Khooshialiram, who had now received 
the title of Raja, and the rank of prime 
minister. He employed the power thus ob- 


tained to supplant his rival Feeroz, and the 


ee tee: ae ree 





* Two or three times he had a chance of being placed 
ep the gadi (vide letter of Resident with Sindia to 
Government, 27th March 1812), which assuredly ought 
to be his : once, about 1810, whon the nobles of Jeipoor 
were disgusted with the libertine Juggut Sing ; and 
again, upon the death of this dissolute prince, in 1820, 
The last occasion presented a fit occasion for his 
acession ; but the British Government were then the 
arbitrators, and I doubt much if his claims were disclosed 
to it, or understood by those who had the decision of the 
question, which uearly terminated in a civil war. 
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means he adopted established the indepen- 
dence of his old master, the chief of Macherri. 
This chief was the only one of note who 
absented himself from the ceremony of the 
installation of his sovereign. He was coun- 
tenanced by the minister, whose plan to get 
rid of his rival was to create as much 
confusion as possible. In order that distress 
might reach the court, he gave private 
instructions that the zemindars skould with- 
hold their payments ; but these minor strata- 
gems would have been unavailing, had he 
not associated in his schemes the last rem- 
nants of power about the Mogul throne. Nujif 
Khan was at this time the imperial com- 
mander, who, aided by the Mahrattas, pro- 
ceeded to expel the Jats from thecity of Agra, 
He then attacked them in their stronghold of 


Bhurtpoor. Newul Sing was then the chief 
of the Jats. The Macherri chicf saw in the 


last act of expiring vigour of the imperialists 
an opening for the furtherance of his views, 
and he united his troops to those of Nujif 
Khan. This timely succour, and his subse- 
quent aid in defeating the Jats, obtained for 
him the title of Rao Raja, and a sunanud for 
Macherri, to hold direct of the crown. 
Khooshialiram, who, it is said, chalked out 
this course, made his old master’s success the 
basis of his own operations to supplant the 
Feelban. 


recommended to the chief of Macherri, he 


Affecting the same zeal that he 


volunteered to join the imperial standard 
with all the forces of amber. The queen 
regent did not oppose the Lhora’s plan, but 
determined out of it still higher to exalt her 
favourite : she put him at the head of the 
force, which post the minister had intended 


for himself. This exaltation proved his ruin. 
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numerous predatory foes and its internal 
dissensions. The defection of Macherri was 
a serious blow to Jeipoor, and the necessary 
subsidies soon lightened the hoards accu- 
mulated by his predecessors. Two payments 
to the Mahrattas took away eighty lakhs 
of rupees (£800,000) ; yet such was the 
mass of treasure, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous sums lavished by Madhu Sing for the 
support of his claims, besides those of the 
regency, that Pertap expended in charity 
conjunction with the Bhura succeeded to the | alone, on the victory of Tonga, A. D. 1789, 


Feeroz, in command of the Amber army, met 


the Rao Raja of Macherri on equal terms in 
the tent of the imperial commander. Foiled 
in these schemes of attaining the sole con- 
trol of affairs, through the measure adopted, 
the Macherri chief, at the instigation of his 
associate, resolved to aecomplish his objects 
by less justifiable means. Je sought the 
friendship of the Feelban, and so succesfully 
ingratiated himself im his confidence as to 
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administer a dose of poison to him, and in 


charge of the government of Amber, The | the sum of twenty-four lakhs, or a quarter 
regent queen soon followed the Teelban, | of a millon sterling. 

and Raja Pertap was yet tov young to guide In A.D. 1791, after the subsequent defeats 
the state vessel without aid. The Rao Raja | at Patun, and the disruption of the alliance 
and the Bhora, alike ambitious, soon quar- | Withthe Rahtores, Tukaji Holcar invaded 
relled, and a division of the imperialists, | Jeipoor, and extorted an annual tribute, 
under the celebrated Hamadan Khan, was | which was afterwards transferred to Ameer 
called in by the Bhora. Then followed those | Khan, and continues a permanent incum- 
interminable broils which brought in the | brance on the resources of Jeipoor. From 
Mabhrattas. Leagues were formed withthem | this period to A.D. 1803, the year of Per- 
against the imperialists one day, and dissolved | tap’s death, his country was alternately de- 
the next; and this went on until the ma- | solated by Sindia’s armies, under De Boigne 
jority of Pertap, who determined to extri- | or Perron, and the other hords of robbers, 
cate himself from bondage, and formed that | who frequently contested with each other 
league, elsewhcre mentioned, which ended | the possession of the spoils. 


in the glorious victory of Tonga, and for Jugeut Sing succeeded io A.D. 1803, and 
a time the expulsion of all their enemies, | ruled for seventeen years, with the disgrace- 
whether imperial or Mahrattas. ful ditstinction of being the most dissolute 


To give a full narrative of the events of | prince of his race or of his age. The events 
this reign, would be to recount the history | with which his reign is crowded, would fill 
of the empire in its expiring moments. | Volumes were they worthy of being recorded. 
Throughout the twenty-five years’ rule of | Foreign invasions, cities besieged, capitula- 
Pertap, he and his country underwent many | tions and war-contributions, occasional acts 
Vicissitudes. He was a gallant prince, and | of heroism, when the invader forgot the point 
not deficient in judgment ; but neither gal- | of honour, court intrigues, diversified not 
lautry nor prudence could successfully apply | unfrequently, by an appeal to the sword or 
the resources of his petty state against its {| dagger, even in the precincts of the court. 
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Sometimes the daily journals (akbars) disse- 
minated the scandal of the rawula (female 
apartments), the follies of the libertine prince 
with his concubine Ras-caphoor, or even lese 
worthy objects, who excluded from the nup- 
tial couch his lawful mates of the noble 
blood of Joda, or Jessa, the Rahtores and 
Bhattis of the desert. We shall not dis- 
grace these annals with the history of a 
life which discloses not one redeeming virtue 
amidst a cluster of effeminate vices, includ- 
ing the rankest, in the opinion of a Rajpoot— 
cowardice. The black transaction respect- 
ing the princes of Odipoor has already been 
related (Vol. I. p. 359), which covered him 
with disgrace, and inflicted a greater loss, in 
his estimation, even than that of character— 
a million sterling. The treasures of the 
Jey-Mindra were rapidly dissipated, to the 
grief of those faithful hereditary guardians, 
the Meenas of Kalikho, some of whom 
committed suicide rather than see these 
sacred deposits squandered on their prince’s 
unworthy pursuits. The lofty walls which 
surronndcd the beautiful city of Jev Sing 
were insulted by every marauder ; commerce 
was interrupted, and agriculture rapidly 
declined, partly ‘from insecurity, but still 
more from the perpetual exactions of his 
minions. Qne day a tailor* ruled the coun- 
cils, the next a Baniah, who might be suc- 
ceeded by a Brahmin, and each had in turn 
the honour of elevation to the donjon keep 
of Nahrgurh, the castle where criminals are 
confined, overlooking the city. The feodal 
* Rorji Khawas was a tailor by birth, and, I believe, 
had in early life exercised the trade. He was, however, 
amongst the Mvosahebs, or privy councillors of Juggut 


Sing, and (I think) one of the ambassdors sent to treat 
with Lord Lake. 


chiefs held both his authority and his person 
in utter contempt, and the pranks he played 
with the ‘Essence of Camphor’ (rasecaphoor),* 
at one time led to serious thoughts of depos- 
ing him ; which project, when near ma- 
turity, was defeated by transferring “this 
queen of half of Amber,” to the prison of 
Nahrgurh. In the height of his passion for 
this Islamite concubine, he formally install- 
ed her as queen of half his dominions, and 
actually conveyed to her in gift a moiety 
of the personalty of the crown, even to tho 
invaluable library of the illustrious Jey 
Sing, which was despoiled, and its treasures 
The 


Raja even struck coin in her name, and not 


distributed amongst her base relations. 


only rode with her on the same clephant, 
but demanded from his chieftains those 
forms of reverence towards her, which were 
This 


their pride could not brook, and though 


paid only to his legitimate queens. 


the Dewan, or prime minister, Misr Sheo- 
her 
“daughter,” the brave Chand Sing of Doonee 


narain, albeit a Brahmin, called 


indignantly refused to take part in any 
This 


contumacy was punished by a mulct of 


cremopy at which she was present. 


£20,000, nearly four years’ revenue of the 
fief’ Doonee ! 

Menu allows that soverigns may be de- 
posed, and the aristocracy of Amber had 
ample justification for such an act. But un- 
fortunately the design became known, and 
some judicious friend, as a salvo for the 
Raja’s dignity, propagated a report injurious 
to the fair fame of his Aspasia, which he 
affected to believe; a mandate issued for 








* Ras-caphoor,I am aware, means ‘corrosive subli- 
mate,’ but it may also be interpreted ‘ essence of camphor.’ 
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the sequestration of her property, and her 
incarceration in the castle allotted to crimi- 
nals. There she was lost sight of, and Jug- 
gut continued to dishonour the gadi of 
Jey Sing until his death, on a day held spe- 
cially sacred by the Rajpoot, the 21st of 
December 1818, the winter solstice, when, 
to use their own metaphorical language, 
“the door of heaven is reopened.’ 

Raja Juggut Sing Icft no issue, legitimate 
or illegitmate, and no provision had been 
But 
as the laws of Rajpootana, political or reli- 


made for a successor during his life. 


gious, admit of no interregnum, and the 
funereal pyre must be lit by an adopted 
child if there be no natural issue, it was 
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necessary at once to inaugurate a successor ; 
aud the choice fell on Mohun Sing, son of 
the ex-prince of Nurwar. As this selection, 
in opposition to the established rules of suc- 
cession, would, but for a posthumous birth, 
have led to a civil war, it may be proper to 
touch briefly upon the subject of heirs 
presumptive in Rajpootana, more especially 
those of Jeipoor: the want of exact know- 
ledge respecting this point, in those to whom 
its political relations with us were ut that 
time entrusted, might have had the most 
injurious effects on the British character. 
To set this in its proper light, we shall 
explain the principles of the allince which 
rendered Jeipoor a tributary of Britain. 





CHPATER IV. 


Jeipoor the last of the Rujpoot states to embrace the proffered alliance of the British.— Pro- 
crastination habitual to the Lajpoots, as to all Astatics.—JAfotives and considerations which 
influenced the Jeipoor court in declining our alliance.—A treaty concluded.—Death of 
Jugyut Sing.—Hffects of our interference in the intrigues respecting the succession. — Law 
of primogeniture.— The evils attending an ignorance of Rajpoot customs.—Violation of the 
law of succession in the placing of Mohun Sing on the gadii—Reasons for departing from 
the rules of succession —Conduct of the British authorities.—The title of Mohun Sing 
disputed by the legal heir presumptive—Dulemma of the Nazir and his faction.— The 
threatened disorders prevented by the unexpected pregnancy of one of the queens of Juggut 


Sing. —Birth of a posthumous son. 


JEIPOOR was the last of the principalities 
of Rajpootana to accept the protection 
tendered by the government of British India. 
To the latest moment, she delayed her 
sanction to a system which was to banish 


for ever the enemiesof order. Our overtures 


| 


after another, laid prostrate at our feet. 
The Pindarries were annihilated ; the Pesh- 
wa was exiled from poona to the Ganges ; 
the Boonsla was humbled ; Sindia palsied by 
his fears; and Holcar, who had extensive 
lands assigned him, besides a regular tribute 


and expostulations were rejected, until the | from Jeipoor, had recived a death-blow to 
predatory powers of India had been, one ' his power in the field of Mehidpoor. 
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Procrastination is the favourite expedicnt 





of all Asiatics ; and the Rajpoot, though 
a fatalist, often, by protracting the irresist- 
ible honhar (destiny), works out his deliver- 
Khan, the lieutenant of 
Holear, who held the lands and tribute of 


ance. Ameer 
Jeipoor in jaedad, or assignment for his 
troops, was the sole enemy of social order 
Jeft to operate on the fears of Jeipoor, and to 
urge her to take refuge in our alliance ; and 
even he was upon the point of becoming one 
of the illustrious allics, who were to enjoy the 
“perpetual friendship” of Great Britain. 
The Khan was at that very moment batter- 
ing Madhurajpoora, a town almost within 
the sound of cannon-shot of Jeipoor, and 
we are compelled to make an indirect use of 
this incident to hasten the decision of the 
Cuchwaha prince. The motives of his bazk- 
wardness will appear from the following 
details. 

Various considerations combined to check 
the ardour with which we naturally expec- 
ted our offer of protection would be embrac- 
ed. The Jeipoor court retained a lively, 
but no grateful remembrance, of the solemn 
obligations we contracted with her in 1803, 
and the facility with which we extricated 
ourselves from them when expediency de- 
manded, whilst we vainly attempted to throw 
the blame of violating the treaty upon our 
ally. To use the words of one who has 
been mixed up with all the political trans- 
actions of that eventful period, with refer- 
ence to the letter delivered by the envoy 
at the Jeipoor court from our viecroy in 
the Hast, notifying, the dissolution of the 
alliance ; “the justice of these grounds 
was warmly disputed by the court, which, 
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under a lively sense of that imminent danger 
to which it had become exposed from this 
measure, almost forgot for a moment the 
temper and respect which it owed to the 
English nation.” But the native envoy 
from Jeipoor, attending the camp of the 
gallant Lake, took a still higher tone, and 
with a manly indignation observed, that 
this was the first time, since the English 
government was establibshed in India, that 
it had been known tu make its faith subser- 


vient to its convenience :” 


a reproach the 
more bitter and unpalatable from its truth.* 

The enlarged and prophetic views of 
Marquis Wellesley, which suggested the 
policy of uniting all these regular govern- 
ments in a league againest the predatory 
powers, were counteracted by the timid, 
temporising policy of Lord Cornwallis, who 
could discover nothing but weakness in this 
extension of our influence. What misery 
would not these states have been spared, 
had those engagements, executed through 
the noble ake (a name never mentioned 
in India, by Iuropean or native, without 
reverence ), been maintained ; for the fifteen 
years which intervened between the two 
periods produced more mischief to Rajwarra 
than thé precediog half century, and halfa 
century more will not repair it ! 

A circumstance that tended to increase 
this distrust was our tearing Vizier Alli 
from his sanctuary at Jeipoor, which has 
cast an indelible stain upon the Cuchwaha 
name. We have elsewheret explained the 
privileges of sirna, or ‘sanctuary,’ which, 
when claimed by the unfortunate or crimi- 











* Vide Malcolm’s Political History of India, 
¢ Vol, I. p. 4138. 
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nal, is sacred in the eye of the Rajpoot. 
This trust we forced the Jeipoor state to 
violate, though she was then independent of 
It was no excuse for the act that the 





us. 
fugitive was a foul assassin: we had no 
right to demand his surrender.* 

There were other objections to the pro- 
The Jei- 
poor court justly deemed one-fifth ( eight 
lakhs ) of the gross revenues of the crown, a 


ffered treaty of no smail weight. 


high rate of insurance for protection ; but 
when we farther stipulated for a prospective 
increasef of nearly one-third of all surplus 
revenue beyond forty lakhs, they saw, instead 
of the genorous Briton, a sordid trafficker of 
mercenary protection, whose rapacity trans- 
cended that of the Mahratta. 

Independent of these state objections, 
there were abundance of private and indi- 
vidual motives arrayed in hostility to the 
British offer. 


dreaded the survetl/ance of a resident agent, as 


For example : the ministers 


obnoxious to their authority and influence ; 


and the chicftains, whom rank and ancient 


usage kept at court as the counsellors of 
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* A better commentary on the opinions held by the 
natives upon this subject could not be given than the 
speech of Holear's envoy to the agent of the Governor 
General of India, then with Lord Lake: “ Holcar’s 
vakeel demanded, with no slight degree of pertinacity, 
the cession of the Jeipoor and Boondi tributes ; and onc 
of them, speaking for the former, stated, that he no 
doubt would continue to enjoy the friendship of the 
English, as he had disgraced himself to please that 
nation, by giving up Vizicr Ali (who had sought his 
protection) to their vengeauce. The vakecl was severely 
rebuked by the agent (Colonel, now Sir John Malcolm) 
for this insolent reflection on the conduct of an ally of 
the British Government, who had delivered up a murderer 
whom it would have been infamy to shelter ;” though 
the author of the “Political History of India” might 
have added—but whom it was still great infamy, accord- 
ing to their code, to surrender. See Malcolm's Political 
History of India, p. 482. 

t See Article 6 of the Treaty, Appendix, No, 6, 
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their prince, saw in prospect the surrender 
of crown-lands, which fraud, favour, or 
force, had obtained for them. Such were the 
principal causes which impeded the alliance 
between Amber and the Government-general 
of British India; but it would have marred 
the uniformity of Lord Hastings’ plan to 
have left a gap in the general protective 
system by the omisson of Jeipoor. The 
events rapidly happening around them— 
tho presence of Meer Khan—the expulsion 
of the orange flag of the Mahratta, and the 
substitution of the British banner on the 
battelments of Ajmer—at length produced 
a tardy and ungracious assent, and, on the 
2nd of April 1818, a treaty of ten articles 
was concluded, which made the Cuchwaha 
princes the friencs and tributaries in perpe- 
tuity of Great Britain, 

On the 21st of December of the same 
year, Juggut Sing died, and the choice of a 
successor speedily evinced to the ministers the 
impracticability of their exercising, as in 
days of yore, that “ absolute power over 
their country and dependants,” guaranteed 
to them by the treaty.* Our office of arbit- 
rating the difference between the Raja and 
his vassals, on the subject of the usurpations 
from the crown-lands, was easy, and lett 
no unpleasant feeling ; but when we inter- 
meddled with the intrigues respecting the 
succession, ignorance of established 
rights and usage rendered the interference 
offensive, and made the Jeipoor chiefs repent 
the alliance which temporary policy had 
induced their prince to accept. 


our 


It may be of use in future negotiations, 
to explain the usages which goveren the 
* See Article 8 of the Treaty. 
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difierent states of Rajpootana in respect 


to succession. The law of primogeniture 
prevails in all Rajpoot sovereignties ; the 
rare instances in which it has been set aside, 
The 


inconclusive dicta of Menu, on this as on 


are only exceptions to the rule. 


many other points, are never appealed to 
by the Rajpoots of mudern days. Custom 
and precedent fix the right of succession, 
whether to the gadi of the state, or to a 
fief, in the eldest son, who is styled Rajkomar, 
Pat-komar, or simply Komraji, ‘the prince ;’ 
while his brothers have their proper names 
affixed, as Komar Jowan Sing, ‘ Prince 
Jowan.”’ Seniority is, in fact, a distinction 
pervading all ranks of life, whether in royal 
families or those of chieftains ; all have 
‘ head 
The privileges 


In 
minorities, she is the guardian, by custom 


their /at-komar, and Patrani, or 
child,’ and ‘head queen.’ 


of the Patrani aro very considerable. 


as well as nature, of her child; and in 
Mewar (the oldest sovereignty in India), 
she is publicly enthroned with the Rana. 
Seniority in marriage bestows the title of 
Put-rani, but as soon as an heir is given to 
the state, the queen mother assumes this 
title, or that of Mahji, simply ‘ the mother.’* 
In the duties of guardian, she is assisted 
by the chiefs 
with certain officers of the household enjoy 
this as an established hereditary distinc- 
tion. 


of certain families, who 


~ On the demise of a prince without lawful 
issue of his body, or that of near kindred, 


brothers or cousins, there are certain famil- 


Fe ee ates be See eeead 
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* In Mewar, simply Alahji; at Jeipoor, where they 


have long used the language and manners of Dclhi, they 


Affix the Persian word Sahebek, er ‘ lady-mother.,’ 
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les in every priacipality (raj) of Rajwarra, 
in whom is vested the right of presumptive 
heirship to the gadi. In order to restrict 
the circle of claimants, laws have been es- 
tablished in every state limiting this right to 
the issue of a certain family in each princi- 
pality. Thus, in Mewar, the clder of the 
Ranawut clans, styled Babas, or ‘the in- 
fants,’ possesses the latent right of heir pre- 
sumptive. In Marwar, theindependent houze 
of Eedur, of the family of Joda; in Bouondi, 
the house of Doogari ; in Kotah, the Apjis of 
Polaitoh; in Bikaner, the family of Maha- 
jin; and in Jeipoor, the branch Rajwaut 
( according to seniority ), of the stock of 
Raja Maun. Even in this stock their is a 
distinction between those prior, and those 
posterior, to Raja Madhu Sing ; the former 
aro styled simply Majawut, or occasionally 
conjoined, Mansingote; the other Jfadhani. 
The Rajawuts constitute a numerous frera- 
ge, of which the Jhulary house takes the 
lead ; and in which, provided there are no 
mental or physical disabilities, the right of 
furnishing heirs to the gadi of Jeipoor is 
a long-established, incontrovertible, and in- 
alienable privilege. 

We have becn thus minute, because, not- 
withstanding the expressed wish of the 
government not to prejudge the question, 
the first exercise of its authority as lord- 
paramount was to justify a proceeding by 
which these established usages were in- 
fringed, in spite of the eighth article of 
the treaty : “ The Mahraja and his successors 
shall remain absolute rulers of their country 
and dependants according to long esta- 
blished usage,” &c. “ C'est le premier pas 


‘ gui coute ;” and this first step, being a wrong 
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one, has involved an interference never con- 
templated and fully justifying that wariness 
on the part of Jeipoor, which made her 
hesitate to link her destiny with ours. 

Both the sixth and seventh articles contain 
ihe seeds of disunion, whenever it might suit 
the chicanery or bad faith of the protected, 
or the avarice of the protector. The former 
has already been called into operation, and 
the ‘absolute rulers’ of Jeipoor have been 
compelled tu unfold to the resident agent 
the whole of their financial and territorial 
nrrangements, to prove that the revenues 
did not excced the sum of forty lakhs, as, 
of the sum in excess (besides the stipulated 
tributary fifth), our share was to be three- 
stamcenths,* 

While, therefore, we deem ourselves justi- 
fied in interfering in the two chief branches 
of government, the succession and finances, 
how is it possible to avoid being implicated 


in the acts of the government-functionarics, 


eatin 
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* Mewar was subjected to the same premium on her 
reviving prosperity, The author unsuccessfully endea- 
voured to have a limit fixed to the demand ; but he has 
heard with joy that some important modifications have 
since been made in the tributary engagements both 
with Mewar and Amber: they cannot be made too lirht. 
Discontent in Rajpootana will not be appeased by a few 
lakhs of extra-penditure. I gave my opinions fearlessly 
when I had every thing at stake; I will not suppress 
them nuw, when I have nothing cither to hope or to 
fear but for the perpetuity of the British power in these 
regions, and the revival of the happiness and indepen- 
dence of those who have sought our protection. He 
will prove the greatest encmy to his country, who, in 
ignorance of the true position of the Rajpoots, may aim 
at further trenching upon their independence. Read the 
thirty years’ war between Arungzeb and the Rahtores! 
where is the dynasty of their tyrant? Look at the map : 
a desert at their back, the Aravulliin front; no enemies 
to harass or disturb them! How different would a 
Rajpoot foe prove from a contemptible Mahratta, or the 
mncrcenary array of traitorous Nawabs, whom we have 
always found easy conquests! Cherish the native army : 
couciliate the Rajpoots ; then, laugh at foes ! 
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and involved in the party views and intrigues 
of a court, stigmatized even by the rest of 
Rajwarra with the epithet of jootha durbar, 
the ‘lying court ?? While there is a resident 
acent at Jeipoor, whatever his resolves, he 
will find it next to impossible to keep aloof 
from the vertex of intrigue. The purest 
intentions, the hichest talents, will scarcely 
avail to counteract this systematic vice, and 
with one party at least, but eventually with 
all, the reputation of his government will be 
compromised. 

This brings us back to the topic which 
suggested these remarks, the installation 
We 


shall expose the operation of this transaction 


of a youth upon the gadi of Jeipoor. 


by a literal translation of an authentic 
document, every word of which was thorough- 
ly substantiated. As it presents a curious 
picture of manners, aud is valuable as a 
precedent, we shall give it entire in the 
Appendix, and shall here enter no farther 
into details than is necessary to unravel the 
intrigue which violated the established laws 
of succession. 

The youth, named Mohun Sing, who was 
installed on the gadi of Jeipoor, on the 
morning succeeding Juggut Sing’s deccase, 
was the son of Munohur Sing, the ex-Raja 
of Nurwar, who was chased from his throne 
and country by Sindia. We have stated 
that the Jeipoor family sprung from that of 
Nurwar eight centuries ago ; but the parent 
state being left without direct lineage, they 
applred to Amber and adopted a son of Prithi 
Raj I., from whom the boy now brought 
forward was fourteen gcnerations in descent. 
This course of proceeding was in direct 

ontravention of usage, which had fixed, as 
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already stated, the heirs-presumptive, on 
failure of lineal issue, to the gadi of Amber, 
in the descendants of Raja Maun, and the 
branch Madhani, generally styled Rajawut, 
of whom the first claimant was the chief of 
Jhulaye, and supposing his incompetency, 
Kamah, and a dozen other houses of the 
‘infantas’ of Jeipoor. 

The causes of departure from the recog- 
nized rule, in this respect, were the follow- 
ing. At the death of Juggut Sing, the 
reins of power were, and had been for some 
time, in the hands of the chief eunuch of 
the rawula (seraglio), whose name was Mohun 
Nazir,* a man of considerable vigour of 
understanding, and not without the reputation 
of good intention in his administration of 
affairs, although the system of chicanery and 
force,t by which he attempted to carry his 
object, savoured more of self-interest than of 
loyalty. The youth was but nine years of 
age ; and along minority, with the exclusive 
possession of power, suggested the true 
motives of the Nazir. His principal coad- 
jutor, amongst the great vassals of the 
state, was Megh Sing of Diggee, a. chief who 
hal contrived by fraud and force to double 
his hereditary fief by usurpations from the 
crown-lands, to retain which he supported 
the views of the Nazir with all the influ- 
ence of his clan (the Khangarote), the most 
powerful of the twelve great families of 
Amber.{ The personal servants of the crown 


* Nazir is the official name, a Mahomedan one, denot- 
ing his capacity, as emasculated gurdian of the seraglio. 
Jeipoor and Boondi are the only two of the Rajpoot 
principalities who, adopting the Mooslem custom, have 
contaminated the palaces of their queens with the pre- 
sence of these creatures, 

+ See “Summary of Transaction,” Appendix, No. 6. 

{ The Khangarote clan enumerates twenty-two fiefs, 
whose anited rent-rolls amount to 4,02,806 rupees annu- 
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such as the Purohits, Dhabhaes (domestic 
chaplains and foster-brothers), and all the 
subordinate officers of the house-hold, con- 
sidered the Nazir’s cause as their own: a 
minority and his favour guaranteed their 
places, which might be risked by the election 
of a prince who could judge for himself, and 
had friends to provide for. 

A reference to the “ Summary of trans- 
actions” (in the Appendix) will shew there 
was no previous consultation or concert 
amongst the military vassals, or the queens ; 
on the contrary, acting entirely on his own 
responsibility, the Nazir, on the morning 
succeeding the death of his master, placed 
young Mohun in “the car of the sun,” to 
lead the funeral procession, and light the 
pyre of his adopted sire. Scarcely were 
the ablutions and necessary purifications 
from this rite concluded, when he received 
the congratulations of all present as lord of 
the Cuchwahas, under the revived name of 
Maun Sing the Second. The transactions 
which followed, as related in the diary, until 
the final denouement, distinctly shew, that 
having committed himself, the Nazir was 
anxious to obtain through the resident agents 
of the chieftains at court, their acquiescence 
inthe measure under their signs-manual. 
It will be seen that the communications 
were received and replied to in that cautious 
yet courteous manner, which pledged the 
writer to nothing, and gained him time for 
the formation of a deliberate opinion: the 
decision was thus suspended ; all eyes were 


ally, and thcir united quotas for the service of the state, 
six hundred and forty-three horse. Megh Sing, by hig 
turbulence and intelligence, though only the sixth or 
seventh in the scale of rank of this body, had taken the 
lead, and become the organ of his clan at court, 
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directed to the paramount power; and 
the Nazir, whose first desire was to propi- 
tiate this, entreated the British functionary 
at Delhi to send his confidential oonshee to 
Jeipoor without delay. This agent reached 
Jeipoor from Delhi six days after the death 
of Juggut. He was the bearer of istruct- 
ions, “requiring a full account of the 
reasons for placing the son of the Nurwar 
Raja on the musnud ; of his family, lineage, 
right of succession, and by whose councils 
On the 11th of 
January this requisition was reiterated ; and 
it was further asked, whether the measure 
had the assent of the queens and chiefs, 
and a declaration to this effect, under their 
signatures, was required to be forwarded. 
Nothing could be more explicit, or more 
judicious, than the tenor of these instructions. 

The replics of the Nazir and confidential 
moonshee were such, that on the 7th of 
February the receipt of letters of congratula- 
tion from the British agent, accompanied by 
one from the supreme authority, was for- 


the’measure was adopted.” 


mally announced, which letters being read 
in full court, ‘* tho nobut (kettledrum) again 
sounded, and young Maun Sing was con- 
ducted to the Pertap Mahl, and seated on 
the musnud.” On this formal recognition 
by the British government, the agents of the 
chieftains at their sovereign’s court, in reply 
to the Nazir’s demand, “ to know the opin- 
ions of the chiefs,” answered, that “if he 
called them, they were ready to obey ;”” but 
at the same time they rested their adhesion 
on that of the chief queen, sister of the 
Raja of Jodpoor, who breathed nothing but 
open defiance of the Nazir and his junta. 
Early in March, public discontent became 
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more manifest : and the Rajawut chief of 
Jhulaye determined to appeal to arms in 
support of his rights as heir presumptive, 
and was soon joined by the chiefs of Sir- 
wur and Eesurda, junior but powerful bran- 
ches of the same stock. 

Another party seemed inelined, on this 
emergency, to revive the right of that 
posthumous son of Pirthi Sing, whom we 
have already described as living in exlie at 
Gwalior, on the bounty of Sindia; and 
nothing but the unfavourable report of his 
intellect and debased habits prevented the 
elder branch of the sons of Madhu Sing re- 
covering their lost honours. | 

While the paramount authority was thus 
deluded, and the chieftains were wavering 
amidst so many conflicting opinions, the 
queen continued resolute, and the Rajawuts 
Were arming—and the Nazir, in this dilemma, 
determincd as a last resource, to make Raja 
Maun of Jodpoor the umpire, hoping by 
this appeal to his vanity, to obtain his in- 
fluence over his sister to an acquiescence 
inthe irremediable step, which had been 
taken “in obedience (as he pretend) to the 
will of the deceased prince.” Raja Maun’s 
reply is important: “that there could be 
no occasion for his or his sister’s signature 
to the required declaration on the right of 
succession to the musnud of Jeipoor, which 
depended upon, and was vested in, the 
elders of the twelve tribes of Cuchwahas ; 
that if they approved and signed the decla- 
ration, the queen his sister, and afterwards 
himself, would sign it, if requisite.” 

The Nazir and his faction, though aided 
by the interposition of the moonshee, 
were now in dispair, and in these desperate 
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I 
circumstances, he attempted to get up a | was deemed a sort of prodigy, that an event, 


marriage between the puppet he had en- 
throned and the grand-daughter of the Rana 
of Mewar. It ‘was contrived, and not 
ill-received by the Rana; but there was 
an influence at his court which at once 
extinguished the plot, though supported at 
Delhi by the Rana’s most influential agent. 
It was proposed that, at the same time, 
the Rana should consummate his nuptials 
with the Jeipoor Raja’s sister, the prelimi- 
naries of which had been settled a dozen 
years back. Money in abundance was 
offered, and the Rana’s passion for pageantry 
and profusion would have prevented any 
objection to his proceeding to the Jcipoor 
To receive the chief of the uni- 
versal Hindu race with due honour, the 


whole nobility of Amber would have left 


capital. 


their estates, which would have been cons- 
trued into, and accepted as, a voluntary 
acquiescence in the rights of the Nazir’s 
choice, which the marriage would have com- 
pletely cemented. Foiled in this promising 
the knot, which the precipitate 
and persevering conduct of the Nazir had 
rendered too indissoluble even for his skill 
to undo, was cut by the annunciation of 
the advanced pregnancy of the Bhattiani 
queen. 

This timely interposition of Mata Januvt 
(the Juno Lucina of Rajwarra) might well 
be regarded as miraculous ; and though the 


design, 


sequel of this event was conducted with 
such publicity as almost to choke the voice 


of slander, it still found utterance.* It 


* The publicity, on this occasion, is precisely of the 


same character as marked the accouchement of the 
Duchess de Berri, who, it is said, not only had the usual 
witnesses to silence the veice of doubt, but absolutely 


which would have caused a jubilee throughout 
Dhoondar, should have been kept secret 
until three months after the Raja’s death.* 
The mysteries of the rawuls of Rajppot 


| princes find their way to the public out of 


doors; and in Qodipoor, more especially, 
are the common topics of conversation. The 
variety of character within its walls, the 
like variety of communicants without, the 
conficting interests, the diversified objects 
of contention of these little worlds, render 
it utterly impossible that any secret can 
long be maintained, far less one of such 
magnitude as the pregnancy of the qucen of 
a prince without issue. That this event 
should be revealed to the Nazir, the super- 
intendent of the queen’s palace, with all the 
formality of a new discovery, three months 
after Jugeut Sing’s death, must excite sur- 
prise; since to have been the bearer of 
such joyful inteligenco to his master, to 
whom he was much attached, must have 
rivetted his influence. 

At three o’clock on the Ist of April, a 
council of sixteen qucens, the widows of 
the late prince, and the wives of all the 
great vassals of the state, “assembled to 
ascertain the fact of pregancy,” whilst all 
the great barons awaited in the antichambers 
of the Zenana Deori the important response 
of this council of matrons, When it an- 
nounced that the Bhattiani queen was 
pregnant beyond a doubt, they consulted 
until seven, when they sent in a written 


insisted on the Marechauz as well as the Marechales of 


France being in the room at the momeut of parturition. 

* Raja Juggut Sing died the 21st December 1818, and 
the anuouncement of the Bhattiani being in ‘‘the eighth 
month of her pregnarcy,” was on the 24th March 1819, 
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declaration, avowing their unanimous belief 
of the fact; and that “should a son be 
born, they would acknowledge him as their 
lord, and to none else pledge allegiance.” 
A transcript of this was given to the Nazir, 
who was recommended to forward an attested 
copy to the British agent at Delhi. From 
the deliberations, from which there was no 
appeal, the Nazir was excluded by express 
desire of the Rahtore queen. He made an 
ineffectual effort to obtain from the chiefs a 
declaration, that the adoption of the Nur- 
war youth was in conformity to the desire 
of the deceased prince, their master ; but 
this attempt to obtain indemnity for his ille- 
gal acts was defeated immediately on the 
ground of its untruth.* 

By this lawful and energetic exertion of the 
powers directly vested in the queen-mother 
and the great council of the chiefs, the 
tongue of faction was rendered mute ; but 
had it been otherwise, another queen was 


* Deoming a record of these transactions useful, not 
only as descriptive of manners, but as a precedent, inas- 
much as they shew the powers and position of tho differ- 
ent authorities composing a Rajpoot state in case of 
succession, I have inserted it in the Appendix, 
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pronounced to be in the same joyful con- 
dition.* On the morning of the 25th April, 
four months and four days after Juggut 
Sing’s death, a son was ushered into the 
world with the usual demonstrations of joy 
and received as the Autocrat of the Cuchwa- 
has; while the infant interloper was re- 
moved from the gadi, and thrust back to his 
original obscurity. Thus terminated an 
affair which involved all Rajwarra in dis- 
cussion, and at one time threatened a very 
serious result. That it was disposed of in 
this manner was fortunate for all parties, 
and not least for the protecting power. 

Having thus given a connected, though 
imperfect, sketch of the history of the Jeipoor 
state, from its foundation to the present 
time, before proceeding with any account 
of its resources, or the details of its internal 
administration, we shall delineate the rise, 
progress, and existing condition of the Shek- 
havati federation, which has risen out of, 
and almost to an equality with, the parent 
state. 


* No notice, that 1 am aware of, was ever taken of 
this second annunciation, 
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CHPATER Y. 


Origin of the Shekhavati federation —Its constitution.— Descent of the chiefs from Balojx of 
Amber. Mokulji.i—Miraculous birth of his son.— Shekhji.— Aggrandizes his territory.— 
Raemul.—Sooja.—Raesil. Lis heriosm.— Obtains grants from Akber.— Gets possession of 
Khundaila and Oodipoor.—His exploits and character.— Ghirdhurji.—Is cut of by assas- 
sination.— Dwarcadas.— His extraordinary feat with a lion.—Falls by Khan Jehan Lodi.— 
Birsingdeo.— Lis authority usurped by his son.—Buhadoor Sing. Arungzeb directs the 
demolition of the temple of Khundaila.—Buhadoor deserts his capital.— Shujaun Sing Raesi- 
lote flies to tts defence.— Te is slain, the temple razed, and the city garrisoned.—Kesuri.— 
Partition of the territory between Kesuri and Futteh Sing.—assassinated —Kesuri resists the 
regal authority. Ls deserted in the field and slain.—His son Oodi Sing taken to Ajmer. — 
Khundaila retaken, and restored to Oodi Sing, who is liberated.—He resolves to punish the 
Munohurpoor chief.—Is baffled by that chiefs intrigues. Is besieged by Jey Sing of Amber. 


Khundaila becomes tributary to Amber. 


WE proceed to sketch the history of the 
Shekawut confederation, which, sprinying 
from the redundant feodality of Amber, 
through the influence of age and circum- 
stances, has attained a power and considera- 
tion almost equalling that of the parent state, 
and although it possesses neither written laws, 
a permanent congress, nor any visible or re- 
cognized head, subsists by a sense of common 
interest. It must not be supposed, however, 
that no system of policy is to be found in 
this confederation, because the springs are not 
always visible or in action; the moment 
any common or individual interest is menaced 
the grand council of the Barons of Shekha- 
vati assembles at Oodipoor to decide the 
course of action to be pursued. 

85 


The Shekhawut chieftains are descended 
from Baloji, the third son of Raja Uodi- 
kurn, who succeeded to the throne of Amber 
in 8. 1445, A. D. 1389. At his period, if 
we look back to the political state of ysociety 
we find that nearly the whole of the tracts, 
which now obey the Shekhavati federation, 
were parcelled out amongst numerous 
chieftains of the Chohan or Tuar tribes,* 
the descendants of the ancient Hindu em- 
peror of Delhi, who evinced no more sub- 
mission than the sword and their Islamite 
successors exacted from them. 

Baloji, who was the actual founder of the 
numerous families now designated by the 


ia I I AA a gt 
* The lovers of antiquity have only to make the search 


to find an abundant harvest, throughout all these coun. 
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more distinguished name of Shekhji, his 
grandson, obtained as an appanage the dis- 
trict of Amrutsir, but whether by his own 
prowess or by other means, is not mentioned. 
He had three sons ; Mokulji, Khemarji, and 
Kharud. The first succeeded to the patii- 
mony of Amrutsir ; the second had a numer- 
ous issue styled Balapota, one of whom was 
adopted into the twelve chambers (bara koirt) 
The third had a son called 
styled 


of Cuchwahas. 
Kumun, whose descendants were 
Kumawut, but are now nearly extinct. 
Mokul had a son who was named Shekji, 
in compliment to a miracle-working Islamite 
saint, to whose prayers the childless chicf 
was indebted for a son destined to be the 
patriarch of a numerous race, occupying 
under the term Shekhawut, an impor- 
tant portion of the surface of Rajpootana. 
Shekh Boorhan was the name of this saint, 
whose shrine (still existing) was about six 
miles from Achrole, and fourteen from the 
residence of Mokul. As the period of time 
was shortly after timoor’s invasion, it 1s not 
unlikely he was a pious missionary, who 
remained behind for the conversion of the 
warlike but tolerant Rajpoot, with whom, 
even if he should fail in his purpose, he was 
certain of protection and hospitality. The 
Shekh in one of his peregrinations had 


reached the confines of Amrutsir, and was 








a A aR 





tries, of ancient capitals and cities, whose names are 
hardly known evon tothe modern inhabitants. Of the 
ancient Ztajore I have already spoken, and I now draw 
the attention of my countrymen to Abhanair, which 
boasts a very remote antiquity ; and from an old stanza, 
we might imagine that its princes were connected with 
the Kaian dynasty of Persia. I copied it, some twenty 
ycars ago, from an itinerant bard, who had an imperfect 
knowledge of it himself, and I have doubtless made it 
amore so, but it is still sufficiently intelligible to point at 
remarkable coincidence : 
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assing over an extensive meadow, in which 
ane] 9 


Tho JMangta (mendicant) 


re ey 


was Mokulji. 


asap ee pe ee 


“ Raja Chund ca Abhanair, 

 Beea Sanjog, ayo Girnair (Girnar ) 
“ Dekh bharat, leo bulae 

* Aco bidut, mun begsae, 

“ Beao Sanjog, Permala burre 

“ Kos sath so, mun chit @harre : 

“ Ty beti Kaicum ca 

“ Nam Permala (+) ho 

« Lekha hooa kurtar ko 

“ Bea jana sarb ko.” 


This is a fragment of a long poem relative to the 
rivalry of Raja Chund of Abhanair, and Raja Soorsen of 
Indrapoori, who was betrothed to Permala, daughter of 
Kaicum, and had gone to Girnair, or Girnar, to espouse 
her, when the Abhanair prince abducted her. Raja 
Soorsen of Indrayoori ( Dehli), if the ancestor of the 
Suraseni, and founder of Soorpoori, existed probably 
twelve hundred years before Christ. That sun-worship- 
pers had established themselves in the peninsula of 
Saurashtra, ( whose capital was Junagurh-Girnar ), its 
appellations, in the days of the Grocks of Bactria, as now, 
proves ; (sce Strabo, Justin, &c, ) but whether Kaicum, 
the father of Permala, is the Caicumaras of Ferdoosi, 
we shall not stop to inquire. Tho connection between 
this peninsula and Persia was intimate ia later times, so 
as even to give rise to the assertion that the Ranas of 
Mewar were descended from the Sassanian kings. It 
was my good fortune to discover Soorpvori, on the 
Jumna, the residence of the rival of Chund of Abhanair, 
which city I leave to some one imbued with similar 
taste to visit, and merely add, he will find there an 
inscription in a coord or fountain dedicated to the Sun. 
The distance however, seven hundred coss ( kos sat’h so). 
whether from Indrapoori or Abhanair, to Girnar, even 
admitting them to be gao coss, would be too much, I 
believe this would make it cight hundred miles, and 
certainly, as the crow flies, it is not seven hundred. 
Interwoven with the story there is much about Raja 
Chambha, prince of Jajnuggur, a city of great antiquity 
in Orissa, and containing some of the finest specimens 
of sculpture 1 cvcr saw. There is also mention of a 
Raja Saer, (gu. Sahir or Schris of Arorc) of Perman. 
In 1804, 1 passed through Jajnuggur, after the conquest 
of the provinco of Cuttack, with my regiment. At Jaj- 
nuggur, my carlicst friend, the late captain Bellet Sealy, 
employed his pencil for several days with the sculptured 
remains, These drawings were sent to the authorities 
at Calcutta : perhaps this notice may rescue from oblivion 
the remains of Jajnuggut, and of my deceased friend's 
talent, for Captain Bellct Sealy was an ornament equally 
to private life and to his profession. He fell a victim 
to the fever contracted in the Nepal war, The ruins of 
Abhanair are on the Bangunga, three coss east of 
Lalsont. 





} Peri-mala, means Fairy garland. 
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approached with the usual salutation, “ have 
you any thing for me?” “Whatever you 
please to have, Babaji (sire),’ was the 
courteous reply. The request was limited 
to a draught of milk, and if our faith were 
equal to the Shekhawut’s we should believe 
that Shekh Boorhan drew a copious stream 
from the exhausted udder of a female buffalo. 
This was sufficient to convince the old chief 
that the Shekh could work other miracles ; 
and he prayed that, through his means, he 
might no longer be childless. In due time 
he had an heir, who, according to the 
injunctions of Boorhan, was styled, after 
his own tribe, Shekh. He directed that 
should the Buddea,* which, 


when laid aside, was to be suspended at the 


he wear 
saint’s durgah ; and further, that he should 
assume the blue tunic and cap, abstain from 
hog’s flesh, and eat no meat “in which 
the blood remained.” He also ordained that 
at the birth 


infant a goat should be sacrificed, the Aulma 


of every Shekhawut male 


(Islamite creed) read, and the child sprinkled 
with the blood. Although four centuries 
have passed away since these obligations 
were contracted by Mokul, they are still 
religiously maintained by the little nation 
of his descendants, occupying a space of ten 
thousand square miles. The wild hog, 
which, according to immemorial usage, should 
be eaten once a year by every Rajpoot, is 
rarely even hunted by a Shekhawut ; and 
though they have relaxed in that ordiance, 
which commanded the suspension of the 
buddeas at the shrine of Boorhan, still each 
infant wears them, as well as the blue tunic 


* Strings, or threads worn crossways by Mahomedan 
children, 





and cap, for two years after his birth; and 
a still greater mark of respect to the memory 
of the saint is evinced in the blue pennon 
which surmounts the yellow banner, or 
of Shekhawuts. 
gravely asserted, 


national. flag, It is even 


that those who, from 
indolence, distance, or less justifiable motives, 
have neglected the least important injuction, 
that of depositing the intiatory strings or 
buddeas, have never prospered. But a still 
stronger proof is furnished of the credulity, 
the toleration and yet immutability of the 
Rajapoot character, in the fact, that, al- 
though Amrutsir,* and the lands around the 
durgah, aro annexed to the fise of Amber, 
yet the shrine of Shekh Boorhan continues 
a sirna (sanctuary), while lands are assigned 
tv almost a hundred families, the descendants 
of the saint, who reside in the adjacent town 
of Talla, 

Shekhji, when he attained man’s estate, 
greatly augmented the territory left by his 
father, and had consolidated three hundred 
and sixty villazes under his sway, by con- 
quest from his neighbours, when his reputa- 
tion and power attracted the jealous notice 
of the lord paramount of Amber. He was 
attacked ; but by the aid of the Punee Pat- 


hanst he sucessfully withstood the reiterated 





* The town of Amrutsir and forty-five villages are 
still left to the Munohurpoor branch. 


~ The Punnees are a tribe of Dooranness, regarding 

whom Mr, Elphinstone’s account of Uuubul may be 
consulted. Jn after times, there was a chieftain of this 
tribe so celebrated for his generosity and hospitality, 
that Lis uame has become proverbial : 

Bunne, tu, bunane 

Nuhyn, Daod Khan Punne ; 
that is, if they failed clesewhere, there was always 
Daod Khan in reserve. His gallant bearing, and death in 


Ferochscr's reign, are related in Scott’s excellent, History 
of the Dekkhan, 
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assaults of his suzerain. Up to this period, 
they had acknowledged the Amber princes 
as leige lords, and in token of alliance paid 
as tribute all the colts reared on the ori- 
ginal estates.* A dispute on this point was 
the ostensible cause (though subordinate to 
their rapid prosperity), which occasioned a 
total separation of the Shekhawut colonics 
from the parent state, until the reign of 
Sowae Jey sing, who, with his means as 
lieutenant of the empire, compelled homage, 
submission, and pecuniary relief from them. 
Shekhji left a2 well-established authority to 
his son, Jaemull, ot whom nothing is re- 
corded. Raemul was followed by Sooja, 
who had three sons, wiz. Noonkurn, Naesil, 
and Gopal. The elder suceeded to the 
patrimony its three 
hundred and sixty townships, while to his 
brothers, the fiefs of Lambi and Jharli were 
respectively assigned. With the 
brother, Raesil, the fortunes of the Shcekha- 


wuts made a rapid stride, from an occur- 


of Amrutsir and 


second 


rence in which the Rajpoot appears in the 
position we desire to see him occupy. 
Noonkurn, the chief of the Shekhawuts, 
had a minister named Devidas, of the 
benya or mercantile caste, and, like thousands 
of that caste, energetic, shrewd, and 
intelligent. He one day held an argument 
with his lord (which tho result proves he 
maintained with indepedence), that ‘ genius 
with good fortune was the first gift of 
heaven, and to be far more prized than a 


man’s mere inheritance.” Noonkurn warmly 


2 an eee et ES oe: 


custom inthe ancient Persian empire, where the tribute 
of the distant Satrapies was of the same kind. Armenia, 
according to Herodotus, alone gave an annual tribute of 
twenty thousand colts, 





* This will recall to the reader’s recollection a similar 
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disputed the point, which ended by his 
telling the minister he might go to Lambi 
and make experiment of the truth of his 
argument on his brother Raesil. Devidas lost 
no time, on this polite dismissal from his 
office, in proceeding with his family and 
property to Lambi. He was received with 
the usual hospitality ; but soon discovered 
that Iaesil’s means were too confined to 
bear an additional burthen, and that the field 
was too restricted to enable him to demons- 
trate the truth of the argument which lost 
him his place. He made known his deter- 
mination to proceed to the imperial city, and 
advised Raesil to accompany him, and try 
his luck at court. Raesil, who was valiant 
and not without ambition, could only equip 
twenty horse, with which he arrived at 
Dehli just as an army was forming to oppose 
one of those afghan invasions, so common 
at that period. In the action which ensued 
Raesil had the good fortune to distinguish 
himself by cutting down a leader of the 
enemy, in the presence of the imperial 
general, which had a decided influence on 
the event of the day. Enquiries were made 
for the brave unknown, who had _ performed 
this heroic deed ; but as, for reasuns which 
will be perceived, he kept aloof from the 
quarters of his countrymen, the argument 
of Devidas would never have been illustra- 
ted, had not the imperial commander deter- 
mined to seek out and reward merit. He 
ordered a grand zeafut, or ‘ entertainment’ to 
be prepared for the chiefs of every grade in 
the army, who were commanded afterwards 
to pay their respects to the general. As 
soon as Raesil appeared, he was recognized 
as the individual of whom they were in 
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search. His name and family being dis- 
closed, his brother, Noonkurn, who was 
serving with his quota, was called, whose 
anger was peremptorily expressed at his 
prestiming to appear at court without his 
permission ; but this ebullition of jealousy 
was of little avail. Raesil was at once in- 
troduced to the creat Akber, who bestowed 
upon him the title of Raesil Durbari,* and 
amore substantial mark of royal favour, 
in a grant of the districts of Rewasso and 
Khasulli, then belonging to the Chundaila 
Rajpoots. This was but the opening of 
Raesil’s career, for scarcely had he settled 
his new possessions, when he was recalled to 
court to take part in an expedition against 
Bhutnair. Fresh 
favours, and he received a grant of Khun- 
daila and QOodipoor, then belonging to the 
Nurbhan Rajpoots, who disdained to pay 
allegiance to the empire, and gave them- 


services obtained new 


selves up to unlicensed rapine. 

Raesil finding it would be a work of diffi- 
culty to expel the brave Nurbhans from 
their ancient bapota (patrimony), had re- 
eourse to stragem to effect his object. Pre- 
vious to the expedition to Bhutnair, Raesil 
had esponsed the danghter of the chief of 
Khundaila, and it is related that a casual ex- 
pression, dropped on that occasion, sug- 
gested his desire to obtain it for himself. 
Being dissatisfied with the dower (daeja) 
given with his bride, he, with no commendable 
taste, pertinaciously insisted upon an increa- 


* Itis always agreeable to find the truth of these 
simple annals corroborated in the historical remains of 
the conquerors of the Rajpoots. The name of Raesil 
Durbari will be found, in the Ayeen Akberi amongst 
the meunsubdars of twelve hundred and fifty horse; © 
rank of high importance, being equivalent to that 
conferred on the sons of potent Rajas, 
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se ; upon whitch the Nurbhan chief, losing 
patience, hastily replied, “we have nothing 
else to give, unless you take the stones of 
the hill? The attendant Soogunt (augur), 
immediately turning to Reasil, said, in an 
under-tone, “tie a knot on the skirt of your 


garment remembrance of this.” An 


| 

| 

in 
expression like this from a prophetic tongue, 
gave birth to the wish to be lord of Khun- 
dalia ; while his services to the king, and 
the imbecility of its Nurbhan possessor, 
conspired to fulfil it, Watching his oppor- 
tunity, he marched against the place, and 
being in all probability supported by his 
liege lord, it was abandoned without defence, 
and the inhabitants tendered their submiss- 
ion to him. Henceforth, Khundaila was 
esteemed the principal city of the Shekha- 
wut confederation ; and the descendants 
of Raesil, using his name as a patrnymic, 
are styled Raesilote, occupying all southern 
Shekhavati ; while another branch of later 
origin, called Sadhani, holds the northern 
tracts. Immediately after the occupation 
of Khundaila, Raesil obtained possession of 
Oodipoor, formerly called Kasoombi, also 
belonging to the Nurbhans.* 

Raesil accompanied his proper liege lord, 
the great Raja Maun of Amber, against 
the heroic Rana Pertap of Mewar. He 
was also in the expedition to Caubul, against 
| the Afghans of Cohistan, in all of which 


enterprizes he obtained fresh distinctions. 





am 





Chohan race. They had long held possession of these 
regions, of which Aazs, or Kasoombi, now Oodipoor, was 
the capital, the city where the grand council of the con- 
federation always meet on great occasions, This may 
throw light on the Cusoombee mentioned on the trium- 
phal pillar at Dehli; the Nurbhan capital is more likely 
to be the town alluded to, than Cuscombee on the Ganges, 


ne en enter ee 
* The Nurbhau is a sach’ha, or ramification of the 
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Regarding his death, there is no record ; 
but his history is another illustration of the 
Kajpoot character, whilst it confirms the 
position of the Banya, that “genius and good 
fortune are far superior to inheritance.” 

Raesil, at his death, had a compact and 
well-managed territory, out of which he 
assigned appanages to his seven sons, from 
whom are descended the various families, 
who, with relative distinctive patronymics, 
Bhojanis, Sadhanis, Larkhanis, Taj-khanis, 
Pursrampotas, Hur-rampotas, are recog- 
nized throughout Rajwarra by the generic 
name of Shekhawut. 


1. Girdhur......had Khundaila and Rewasso 

2. Larkhan......... . Kachriawas. 

3. Bhojra).....cseeee Oodipoor. 

4, Tirmul Rao....... Kasulli and eighty-four 
villages. 

5, Pursram......00s. Bae. 

6. Hur-ramji.......+. Moondurri. 

7. Taj-khan........... No appanage. 


We shall not break the thread of the 
narrative of the elder branch of Khundaila 
“ chief of the sons of Shekhji,’ to treat of 
the junior line, though the issue of Bhojraj 
have eclipsed, both in population and _pro- 
perty, the senior descendants of Raesil. 

Girdhur-ji succeeded to the prowess, the 
energy, and the estates of his father, and 
for a gallant action obtained from the em- 
peror the title of Raja of Khundaila. At 
this period, the empire was in a most dis- 
ordered state, and the mountainous region, 
called Mewat, was inhabited by a daring 
and ferocious banditti, called Mewohs, who 
pillaged in gangs even to the gates of the 
capital. The task of taking, dead or alive, 
the leader of this banditti, was assigned to 
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the chief of Khundaila, who performed it 
with signal gallantry and success, Aware 
that, by the display of superior force, his 
enemy would remain in his lurking places, 
Girdhur put himself on terms of equality 
with his foe, and with a small but select 
band hunted the Mewatti leader down, and 
The 


career of Girdhur, short as it was brilliant, 


in the end slew him in single combat. 
was terminated by assassination, while 
The anecdote is 
descriptive of the difference of manners 
between the rustic Rajpoot and the de- 
bauched retainer of the court. 

One of the Khundaila chief’s men was 
waiting, in a blacksmith’s shop, while his 
sword was repaired and sharpened. A 
Mooslem, passing by, thought he might have 
his jest with the unpolished Rajpoot, and 
after asking some impertinent questions, 
and laughing at the unintelligible replies in 
the Bakha of Rajwarra, slipped a heated 
cinder in the turban of the soldier: the 


bathing in the Jumna. 


insult was borne with great coolness, which 
increased the mirth of the Mussulman, and 
at length the turban took fire. The sword 
was then ready and the Thakoor, after 
feeling the edge with one blow laid the 
jester’s head at his feet. He belonged to 
one of the chief nobles of the court, who im- 
mediately led his retainers to the Khundaila 
chief’s quarters, and thence to where he 
was performing his religious ablutions in 
the Jumma, and whilst engaged in which act, 
unarmed and almost unattended, basely 
murdered him. Girdhur left several children. 

Dwarca-das, his eldest son, succeeded, 
and soon after his accession nearly fell a 
victim to the jealousy of the Munohurpvor 
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chief, the representative of the elder branch 
of the family, being the lineal descendant 
of Noonkurn. The emperor had caught a 
lion in the toils, and gave out a grand hunt, 
when the Munohurpour chief observed that 
his relative, the Racsilote, who was a votary 
of Nahr-Singh, was the proper person to 
engage the king of the forest. Dwarca-das 
saw through his relative’s treachery, but 
cheerfully accepted the proposal. Having 
bathed and prayed, to the astonishment of 
the king and court, he entered the arena 
unarmed, with a brazen platter containing 
the various articles used in pooja (worship), 
as grains of rice, curds, and sandal ointment, 
and going directly up to the monster, made 
the tilac on his forehead, put a chaplet round 
his neck, and prostrated himself in the usual 
attitude of adoration before the lion ; when, 
to the amazement of the spectators, the noble 
beast came gently up, and with his tongue 
repeatedly licked his face, permitting him to 
retire without the least indication of anger. 
The emperor, who concluded that his subject 
must “ wear a charmed life,” desired the 
Khundaila chief to make any request, with 
the assurance of compliance; when he re- 
ceived a delicate reproof, in the desire 
“ that his majesty would never place another 
person in the same predicament from which 
he had happily escaped.”’ 

Dwarca-das was slain by the greatest hero 
of the age in which he lived, the celebrated 
Khan Jehan Lodi, who, according to the 
legends of the Shekhawuts, also fell by the 
hand of their lord ; and they throw an air 
of romance upon the transaction, which 
would grace the annals of chivalry in any 


age or country. Khan Jehan and the 


chieftain of Khundaila were sworn friends, 
and when nothing but the life of the gallant 
Lodi would satisfy the king, Dwarca gave 
timely notice to his freind of the hateful 
task imposed upon him, advising either 
submission or flight. His fate, which forms 
one of the most interesting episodes in 
Ierishta’s history, involved that of the She- 
khawut chief. 

He was suceeded by his son, Birsingdeo, 
who served with his contingent in the con- 
quest of the Dekhan, and was made gover- 
nor of Pernalla, which he had materially 
The Khundaila annal- 
ist 13 desirous to make it appear that his ser- 
vice was independent of his liege lord of 
Amber ; but the probability is that he was 
under the immediate command of the Mirza 
Raja Jey Sing, at that period the most 
distinguished general of his nation or of the 
court. 


assisted in reducing. 


Birsingdeo had seven sons, of whom the 
heir-apparent, Bahadoor Sing, remained at 
Khundaila ; while estates were assigned to 
his brothers, viz. Amur Sing, Siam Sing, 
Jugdeo, Bhopal Sing, Mokri Sing, and 
Paim Sing, who all increased the stock of 
Raesilotes. While the Raja was performing 
his dutics in the Dekhan, intelligence reach- 
ed him that his son at home had usurped 
his title and authority; upon which, with 
only four horsemen, he left the army for 
capital, When within two coss of Khun- 
daila, he alighted at the house of a Jatni, of 
whom he requested refreshment, and begged 
especial care of his wearied steed, leet he 
should be stolen ; to which she sharply re- 
plied, “Is not Bahadoor Sing ruler here? 


You may leave gold in the highway, and no 
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one dare touch it.” The old chieftain was 
so delighted with this testimony to his son’s 
discharge of a prince’s duties, that, without 
disclosing himself or his suspicions, he im- 
mediately returned to the Dekhan, where he 
died. 

Bahadoor Sing succeeded, and on his 
father’s death repaired to the armies in the 
south, commanded by Arungzeb in person. 
Being insulted by a Mooslem chief, bearing 
the same name with himself, and obtaining 
no redress from the bigotted prince, he 
left the army in disgust, upon which his 
name was erased from the list of munsub- 
dars. It was at this time the tyrant issued 
his mandate for the capitation-tax on all 
his Hindu subjects, and for the destruction 
of their temples. * 

To the personal enemy of the Shekhawut 
was intrusted the twofold duty of exacting 
tribute, and tho demolition of the temple, 
the ornament of Khundaila, whose chief, 
degrading the name of Bahadoor (warrior), 
abandoned his capital ; and the royal army 
had arrived within two coss without the 
The news spread 


th: at 


appearance of opposition. 
over the lands of the confederacy, 
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* The uamcrous sainee slicinics and mutilated abies 
in every town and village, still attest the zeal with which 
the bigot’s orders were obeyed ; nor is there an image 
of any antiquity with an entire set of features (except in 
spots impervious to his myrmidons), from Lahor to Cape 
Comorin. Omkarji, whose temple is on a small island of 
the Nerbudda, alone, it is said, supported his dignity in 
the indiscriminate attack on the deities on Hind. “ If 
they are gods (said the tyrannical but witty iconoclast), 
let them evince their power, and by some miracle resist 
my commands.” Omkarji received the first blow on his 
head, as if embued with mortal feeling, for the blood 
gushed from his nose and mouth, which prevented a 
repetition of the injury ! This sensibility, though without 
the powcr of avenging himself, made Omkar’s shrine 
doubly respected, and it continues to be one of the best 
frequented and most venerated in these regions. 
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Bahadoor had fled from Khundaila, and 
that the Toork was bent on the destruction 
ofits shrines. Itreached the ear of Shnjaun 
Sing, the chieftain of Chapowlee, a descend- 
ant of Bhojraj, the second son of Raesil. 
Embued with all the spirit of this hero, tke 
brave Bhojani resolved to devote himself 
to the protection of the temple, or perish 
At the moment the tidings 
reached him, he was solemnizing his nuptials 


in its defenee. 
on the Marwar frontier. Hastening home 
with his bride, he left her with his mother, 
and bade both a solemn farewell. In vain 
his kindred, collecting round him, dissuaded 
from his design, urging that it was Bahadoor 
“ Am not I” he said, 


“also of Raesil’s stock, and can I allow the 


Sing’s affair, not his. 


Toork to destroy the dwelling of the Thakoor 
(lord), and not attempt to save it? Would 
this be acting the part of a Rajpoot?” As 
their entreaties were vain, they, to the 
number of sixty, resolved to accompany 
him, and share his fate, They were joined 
by a party of Bhahadoor’s adherents, and 
succeeded in entering Khundaila. The im- 
perial commander, to whom this unlooked- 
for opposition was reported, well aware of 
whaia Rajpoot is capable when excited to 
action, and perhaps moved by a generous 
fecling at seeing handful of men oppose an 
army, requested that two of their number 
might be deputed to his camp to confer with 
him. He told them, that notwithstanding 
it was the king’s command that he should 
raze the temple to the ground, he would be 
satisfied (if accompanied by proper sub- 
mission) with taking off the dullus, or golden 
ball which surmounted its pinnacle. They 


endeavoured to dissuade him ; offered money 
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to the utmost possible amount of their 
means ; but the answer was, “the kudlus 
One of these noble 
delegates, no longer able to contain himself, 
exclaimed, “Break down the kullus!”’ as 
with some moist clay at his feet he moulded 
a ball, which he placed on a little mound 
before him; and drawing his sword, re- 
peated, “Break down the kullus! I dare 
you even to break this ball of clay!” The 
intrepidity of this action gained the applause 
even of the foe, and they had safe conduct 
to rejoin their brethern, and prepare them 
for the worst. 

At this time, Khundaila had no fortifica- 
tions ; there was, however, a gateway half 
way up the hill in the route of ascent, which 
led to the place of residence of its chieftains, 
adjoining which was the temple. One party 
was stationed in the gatewy, while Shujaun 
reserved for himself thedefence of the temple, 
in which he took post with his kinsmen. 
When the mercenaries of the tyrant ad- 
vanced, the defenders of the gateway, after 
dealing many a distant death, marched upon 
them sword in hand, and perished. When 
they pushed on to the chief object of attack, 
the band issued forth in small detached 
parties, having first made their obeisances 
to the image, and carried destruction along 
with them. Shujaun was the last who fell. 
The temple was levelled to earth, the idol 
broken in pieces, and the fragments thrown 
into the foundation of a mosque erected on 
ita ruins. There is hardly a town of note in 
Rajwarra that has not to relate a similar tale 
of desperate valour in the defence of their 
household gods against the iniquitous and 
impolitic Arungzeb. Khbundaila received a 
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must come down.” 


royal garrison ; but the old officers, both 
territorial and financial, were retained by 
the conqueror. 

Bahadoor Sing continued to reside in an 
adjacent township, and throuch his Dewan, 
obtained a certain share of the crops and 
transit duties, viz. a seer out of every 
maund of the former, and one pice ‘in every 
rupee of the latter. In process of time, 
the family residence and gardens were 
given up to him, and when the Syeds 
obtained power he regained his country, 
though a garrison of the royal troops was 
retained, whose expenses he paid. He left 
three sons, viz. Kesuri Sing, Futteh Sing, 
and Oodey Sing. 

Kesuri, solicitous to hold his lands on 
the same terms as his ancestors, namely, 
service to the lord-paramount, assembled 
his adherents, and with his second brother, 
Futteh Sing, departed for the imperial 
camp, to proffer his service. The Munohur- 
poor chief, the elder branch of the family, 
was in the royal camp, and having regained 
his lost consequence by the depression of 
Khundaila, was by no means willing again 
to part with it. He intrigued with the 
second brother, Futteh Sing, to whom he 
proposed a division of the lands ; the latter 
lent himself to the intrigue, and the Dewan, 
seeing that a family quarrel would involve 
the destruction of them all, repaired to 
Kbundaila, and through the mother, a Gor 
Rajpootni, he advocated the partition. A 
census was accordingly made of the popu- 
lation, and a measurement of the lands, 
of which two portions were assigned to 
Futtch Sing, and the three remaining to the 
Raja, The town itself waa: partitioned in 
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the same manner. Henceforth, the brothers 
held no intercourse with each other, and 
Kesuri preferred Kaotah as his residence, 
though whenever he came to Khundaila, 
Futteh Sing withdrew. Things remained in 
this state until the Dewan prompted his 
master to get rid of the agreement which 
had secured the ascendancy of Munohur-— 
poor in the Shekhawut federation, by destroy- 
ing his brother. The Dewan arranged a 
friendly meeting at Kaotah for the avowed 
purpose of reconciliation, when Futteh Sing 
fell a victim to assassination ; but the insti- 
gator to the crime met his proper reward, 
for a splinter of the sword which slew 
Futteh Sing entered his neck, and was the 
occasion of his death. 

Kesuri Sing, having thus recovered all 
his lost authority, from the contentions at 
court, conceived he might refuse the tribute 
of Rewasso, hitherto paid to the Ajmer 
treasury, while that of Khundaila went to 
Syed Abdoolla, then Vizier, found 
leisure to resent this insult, and sent a force 
against Khundaila. 





Narnol. 


Every Raesilote in 
the country assembled to resist the Toork, 
and even his foe of Munohurpoor sent his 
quota, led by the dhabhae (foster-brother), 
to aid the national cause. Thus strength- 
ened, Kesuri determined to oppose the royal 
torces hand to hand in the plain, and the 
rival armies encountered at the border town 
of Deolee, While victory manifested a 
wish to side with the confederated Shekha- 
wuts, the old jealousies of Munohurpoor 
revived, and he withdrew his quota from the 
field, at the same moment that the Kasulli 
chief, on whom much depended, was slain. 
Jo crown these misfortunes, the Larkhani 
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chief of Danta, basely deeming this an 
opportunity to consult his own interest, 
abandoned the field, to take possession of 
Rewasso. The ‘lion’ of Khundaila (Kesuri), 
observing these defections, when the shout 
of Jy/ jy!” (victory, vistory), already rang 
in his ears, could not help exclaiming, in 
tho bitterness of despair, “ Had Futteh 
Sing been here, he would not have deserted 
.’ He disdained, however, to give 
way, and prepared to meet his fate 
like a true Raesilote. Sending to where 
the battle yet raged for his youngest 
brother, Oodey Sing, he urged him to save 
himself ; but the young Rajpoot scorned 
obedience to such a behest, until Kesuri 
made known his determination not to quit 
the field, adding that if he also were slain, 
there would be an end of his line. Others 
joined their persuasions, and even attempted 
to turn Kesuri from his purpose. “ No,” 
replied the chief, “I have no desire for 
life; two black deeds press upon me ; the 
murder of my brother, and curse of the 
Charuns of Bikaner, whom I neglected at 
the distribution of the nuptial gifts. I will 
not add a third by dastardly flight.” As 
Oodey Sing reluctantly obeyed, while the 
swords rung around him, Kesuri made a 
hasty sacriflce to Awini-mata ( mother 
earth ), of which flesh, blood, and earth 
are the ingredients. He cut pieces from 
his own body, but as scarcely any bloud 
flowed, his own uncle, Mokum Sing of 
Allodha, parted with some of his, for so grand 
an obligation as the retention of Khundaila. 
Mixing his own flesh, and his uncle’s blood, 
with @ portion of his own sandy soil, he 
formed small balls in dan (gift), for the 


me 
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maintenance of the land to his posterity. The 
D'homb (bard), who repeated the incanta- 
tions, pronounced the sacrifice accepted, and 
that seven generations of his line should 
rule in Khundaila.* The brave Kesuri 
was slain, the town taken, and Oodey Sing 
carried to Ajmer, where he remained three 
years in captivity. At this time, the chiefs 
of Oodipoor and Kasulli determined to cut 
off the royal garrison in Khundaila; but 
apprehensive of the danger it might occasion 
to their chief, they sent a special messenger 
to Ajmer, to acquaint the viceroy of their 
scheme, previous to its execution, to prevent 
his being implicated. Khundaila was sur- 
prised, and Deonath and three hundred 
Toorks put to the sword. The viceroy, 
desirous to recover the place, consulted his 
prisoner, who offered to re-instate him if 
he granted him liberty. The Nawab deman- 
ded a hostage, but the youug Rajpoot 
said he knew of none but his own mother, 
who willingly became the pledge for her 
He fulfilled his agreement, and the 
viceroy was so pleased with his frank and 


son, 


loyal conduct, that on paying a large nuz- 
zerana, he restored him to his capital. 

Oodey Sing’s first act was to assemble his 
brethern, in order to punish Munohurpoor, 
whose treachery had caused them so much 
misery. The foster brother, who command- 
ed on that occassion, was again entrusted 
with the command; but he fled aftera 
sharp encounter, and Munohurpoor was in- 
vested. Seeing he had no chance of salva- 





* The fifth, as will be seen hereafter, has been ex- 
pelled, and authority usurped by the Kasulli branch of 
the family, and unless some fortunate charge should 
occur, the devotion of Kesuri was useless, and the 
Prophecy must fall to the ground. 


tion, he had again recourse to chul (strata- 
gem.) There were two feudatories of Noon- 
kurn’s line, joint-holders of Khajrolli, who 
had long been at variance with Deep Sing of 
of Kasulli, the principal adviser of the young 
Raja of Khundaila. They were gained over 
to the purpose of the Munohurpoor chief, 
who sent them with a private message to 
Deep Sing, that no sooner should Monohur- 
poor fall than he would be deprived of Kasulli. 
These treacherous proceedings were but too 
common amongst “the sons of Shekhji.” 
Deep Sing fell into the snare, and at break 
of day, when the trumpets sounded for the 
assault, the drums of the Kasulli chief were 
Oody 
Sing, thus deprived of his revenge, followed 
Deep Sing, who, aware of his inability to 
cope With his immediate chief, fled for suc- 


heard in full march to his estate. 


cour to Jeipoor, and Kasulli fell a sacrifice 
to the artifices which preserved Munohurpoor. 
The great Jey Sing then ruled Amber; he 
received the suppliant chief, and promised him 
ample redress, on his sweariug to become his 
vassal and tributary. Deepswore allegiance to 
the gadz of Jey Sing, and signed a tributary 
engagement of four thousand rupees annually | 

Thus recommenced the supremacy of 
Amber over the confederated Shekhawuts, 
which had been thrown off ever since the 
dispute regarding the colts of Amrutsir, the | 
ancient mark of homage, when “the sons of 
Shekhji’” consisted only of a few hundred 
armed men. Shortly after this transaction, 
Jey Sing proceeded to the Ganges to fulfil 
certain rites upon an eclipse, and while 
performng his ablutions in the sacred 
stream, and the gifts for distribution to the 
priests being collected on the bank, he 
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that day?” The Kasulli chief, spreading out 
the skirt of his garment, replied, he was an 
applicant. Such dan (gifts) being only given 
to mangtas, or mendicants, in which class 
they put priests, poets, and the poor, the 
Ra‘a asked, laughing, “ What is your desire, 
Thakoor ?” To which Deep Sing replied, that 
through his intercession the son of Futteh 
Sing might obtain his father’s share of khun- 
daila ; which request was complied with. 
This occurence was in A. D. 1716, when 
the Jats were rising into power, and when 
all the minor Rajas served with their con- 
tingents under the great Jey Sing, as lieu- 
tenant of the emperor. Along with the 
princes of Kerowli, Bhadorea, Sheopoor, and 
many others of the third rank, was Oodey 
Sing of Khundaila. During the seige of 
Thoon, the Shekhawut chief was repri- 
manded for neglect of duty, and although he 
owed a double allegiance to Jey Sing, as 
his natural liege lord and lieutenant of the 
king, he would not brook the censure from 
one of his own race, and indignantly with- 
drew from the siege. Chooramun the Jat, 
having contrived to make his peace, with the 
Syed vizier, when Thoon was upon the eve 
of surrender, and QOodey Sing being impli- 
cated in this intrigue, Jey Sing, who was 
mortified at an occurence which prevented 
the gratification of a long-cherished resent- 
ment against the upstart Jats, determined 
that the Khundaila chief should suffer for 
his audacity. Attended by the imperialists 
under Bazeed Khan, and all his home clans, 
he laid siege to the citadel called Oodigurh. 
Uodey Sing held out a month in this castle 
he had constructed and called by his own 


inquired “who was prsent to receive dan 
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name, when his resources failing, he fled to 
Nuroo in Marwar, and his son, Sowae Sing, 
presented the keys, throwing himself on 
the clemency of the conqueror. He was 
well received, and pardoned, on condition 
of becoming tributary to Amber. He 
followed the example of the Kasulli chief, 
and signed an engagement to pay annually 
one lakh of rupees. From this a deduction 
of fifteen thousand was subsequently made, 
and in time being reduced twenty thousand 
more, sixty-five thousand continued to be 
the tribute of Khundaila, until the decay 
of both the parent state and its scion, when 
the weakness of the former, and the merci- 
less outrages of the predatory powers, 
Pathan and Mahratta, rendered its amount 
uncertain and difficult to realize. Moreover 
recalling his promise to Deep Sing, he res- 
tored the division of the lands as existing 
prior to the murder of Futteh Sing, viz. 
three shares to Sowae Sing, with the title 
of chief of the Shekhawuts, and two to Dheer 
Sing, son of Futteh Sing. The young 
cousin chieftains, now joint-holders of Khun- 
daila, attended their liege lord with their 
contingent ; and Oodey Sing, taking advan- 
tage of their absence, with the aid of a 
band of outlawed Larkhanis, surprised and 
took Khundaila. Attended by the Jeipoor 
troops, the son performed the dutiful task of 
expelling his father from his inheritance, 
who again fled to Nuroo, where he resided 
upon a pension of five rupees a day, given 
by his son, until his death. He, however, 
outlived Sowae Sing, who left three sons ; 
Bindrabun, who succeeded to Khundaila ; 
Simboo, who had the appanage of Ranolli ; 
and Koosul, having that of Piperolli. 
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Bindrabun Das adheres to Madhu Sing in the civil wars of Amber.—Partition of lands 


annulled,—Self-immolation of the Brahmins.— Consequences to Bindrabun, in his contest 
with Indur Sing, the other chief of Khundatila.—Civil war.—Prodigal expiatory savrifice 
of Bindrabun.—He abdicates.—Govind Sing.—Is assassinated. —Nursing-Das.— Rise 
Murder 
of deputies by the Mahrattas.—Indur Sing perishes in the attempt to avenge them.— Pertup 


and devastations of the Mahrattas.—Siege of Khundaila.— Terms of redemption. 


Sing. Rise of the Seekur chief.—Transactions between Pertap and Nursing, his co- 
partner.—Pertap obtains the whole of Khundaila.—Nursing recovers by stratagem his 
share of Khundaila.—Domestic broils and feuds.—General assembly of the Sadhani and 
Raesilote chiefs, to counteract the encroachments of Amber.-- Treaty between the Shekhawuts 
and the court of Amber.— Violated by the latter.—The confederacy assault the town of 
the Huldea faction. Nursing refuses tribute to the court, and Khundaila is sequestrated .— 


Nursing and Pertap treacherously made captive, and conveyed to Jeipoor.—Khundaila 


annexed to the fisc, 


BinpraBuN Das steadfastly adhered to 
Madhu Sing in the civil wars which ensued 
for the gadi of Amber, and the latter, when 
success attended his cause, wished to reward 
the important services of his feudatory. At 
his request, he consented that the partition 
of the lands which had caused so much 
bloodshed should be annulled, and that 
Bindrabun should rule as sole lord of 
Khundaila. Five thousand men were placed 
under his command for the expulsion of the 
minor, Indur Sing, grandson of Deo Sing, 
who made a stout resistance for many months; 
but at length his little castle was no longer 
tenable, and he fled to Parasoli, where he 
again defended himself, and was again on 
the point of surrender, when an unexpected 
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accident not only saved him from exile, 
but restored him to his rights. 

The mercenaries were supported at the 
sole charge of Bindrabun, and as his an- 
cestors left no treasury, he was compelled to 
resort to the contribution called dind from 
his subjects, not even exempting the hierar- 
chy. Piqued at this unusual demand, some 
of the wealthiest Brahmins expostulated 
with the Raja on this inlignity to the order. 
But their appeals were disregarded by their 
chief, whose existence depended on supplies. 
The loss of influence as well as wealth being 
the fruit of this disregard ot their romon- 
strance, they had recourse to that singular 
species of revenge termed chandi, or self- 
immolation, and poignarded themselves in 
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his presence, pouring maledictions on his 
head with their last breath. The blood of 
Brahmins now rested on the head of Bin- 
drabun; even amongst his personal friends 





he laboured under a species of excommuni- 
cation, and his liege lord, Madhu Sing of 
Amber, in order to expiate his indirect 
share in the guilt, recalled his troops, and 
distributed twenty thousand rupees to the 
Brahmins of his own capital. Indur Sing 
had thus time to breathe, and having col- 
lected all his retainers, wisely joined the 
Jeipoor army assembling under the command 
of the celebrated Khoshialiram Bhora to 
chastise the Rao of Macherri, who was ex- 
pelled and obliged to seek refuge with the 
Jats. 
distinguished himself, that, on the payment 
of a nuzzerana of fifty thousand rupees, he 
recovered his lost share of Khundaila, by a 
regular putta, or grant, of the Raja. 

Perpetual feuds, however, raged between 
these two kings of Khundailla, each of 
whom had his castle, or fortified palace. 
Each day “ there was war even in the gates” 
of Khundaila, and at the hazard of prolixity 
we shall state how it was conducted, chal- 
lenging the records of any civil war to pro- 
duce an instance in which all the ties of 
blood and kindred were more disregarded 
than in this bellum plusquam civile. 

Indur Sing had popularity on his side 
to balance the other’s superior power, and he 
was briskly pushing an attack on Oodigurh, 
the castle of his opponent, when he was 
joined by Raghunath Sing, the younger son 
of his foeman. This youth, who had the 
township of Koochore in appanage, helped 
himself to three more, to retain which he 


In this service Indur Sing so much 
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sided with his father’s foe. Bindrabun, in 
order to create a diversion, sallied out to 
attack Koochore ; to oppose which, his son, 
together with his nephew, Pirthi Sing of 
Ranolli and his retainers, withdrew from 
the batteries to defend it. But the attack 
on Koochore had already failed, and Bindra- 
bun was on his retreat to regain Khun- 
daila, when he was intercepted. The battle 
took place outside the city, whose gates 
were shut against friend and foe, to prevent 
a pell-mell entry. At the same time, the 
seige of Oodigurh was not slackened ; it 
was defended by Govind Sing the eldest son 
of Bindrabun, while the batteries against 
it were commanded by another near kinsman 
Nahr Sing of Cherana. For several days 
daily combats ensued, in which were to be 
seen father and son, uncles and nephews, and 
cousins within every degree of affinity, 
destroying each other. At length, both 
parties were exhausted and compromise 
ensued, in which Indur Sing obtained the 
rights he had so manfnlly vindicated. 

At this time, a dying and desultory effort 
to regain his lost power was made by Nujuf 
Kooli Khan, at the head of the imperialists, 
who, conducted by the traitorous Macherri 
Rao, led the royal army into the lands of 
the confederacy to raise contributions, for 
which he was cordially and laudably de- 
tested. Nowul Sing of Nowulgurh, Bagh 
Sing of Keytri, Soorajmul of Bussao, alt 
chieftains of the Sadhanis, unble to comply 
with the requisitions, were carried off, and 
retained captive till ransomed for many 
lakhs of rupees ; all eventually raised upon 
the impoverished husbandman and indus- 
trious merchant. 
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The din of civil war having ended, the 
ministers of religion never ceased pour- 
ing into the ears of Bindrabun, the nece- 
ssity of expiation and oblations for the 
murder of their brethren, and he was daily 
sacrificing the birthright of his children, 
in grants of the best lands of Khundaila, 
to these drones of society, when Govind, 
the heir-apparent, remonstrated, which was 
followed by the abdication of Bindrabun, 
who, appropriating five townships and the 
impost duties of Khundaila for his support, 
left the cares of government to his son.* 

Govind Sing did not long enjoy the 
honours of chief of the Raesilotes. The 
year of his elevation having produced an un- 
favourable harvest, at the request of his 
vassal of Ranolli he proceeded to inspect the 
crops preporatory to a reduction in the 
assessment, Less superstitious than his 
father, he preserved in spite of the predict- 
ions of the astrologer, who told him, “ to 
beware the ides (amavus) of Paush,” and 
not to go abroad that day. In the course 
of the excursion, one of his personal attend- 
ants,a Rajpoot of Kajrolli, had lost some 
valuable article entrusted to his charge, and 
the impetuous chief broadly taxed him with 
theft. His protestations of innocence were 
unavailing, and considering himself dis- 
honoured by the imputation, which might 
possibly be followed by some disgraceful 
punishment, he determined to anticipate his 
ehief, and murdered him that night. Govind 
left, five sons, Nursing, Soorajmul (who 
had Dodea), Bagh Sing, Jowan Sing, and 
Runjeet, all of whom had families. 


* His second soa, Raghunath, had Koochore in 
appanage, 


Nursing-das, his eldest son, succeeded. 
In spite of internal dissensions, occasional 
chastisement, and pecuniary exactions from 
the Imperial armies, or those of their imme- 
diate liege lord of Amber, the confederated 
frerage of Shekhavati had increased their 
Only the shadow 
of a name now remained to the empire of 
the great Mogui; and their own lord-para- 
mount, satisfied with a certain degree of 


territory and population. 


homage, tribute, and service on emergencies, 
was little inclined to trench further upon 
their national independence. But anew 
enemy had now arisen, and though of their 
own faith, far more destructive than even 
the intolerant islamite. Happy were the 
inhabitants of the desert, who had an ocean 
of sand between them and this scourge of 
India, the insatiable Mahratta. After the 
fatal day of Mairta, where the evil genius 
of Rajpootana enabled De Boigne to give 
the last blow to her independence, the de- 
sultory hordes roved in bands through the 
lands of the confederation, plundering, mur- 
dering, and carrying off captive the principal 
chiefs or their children, as hostages for 
These 
were dragged about after their armies, until 
the hardships and indignities they under- 
went made them sell every article of value, 
or until the charge of keeping, or the trouble 


contributions they could not realize. 


of guarding them, rendered their prolonged 
captivity burdensome to the wandering 
Southrons. 

Let us follow the path of the barbarians, 
and trace only one day’s acts of outrage. 
When the Mahrattas entered the lands of 
the federation, soon after the battle of 
Mairta, they first attacked Bae. The 
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inhabitants, knowing that they had no hope 
of mercy from these marauders, fled, carry- 
ing away all the effects they could to the 
larger towns, while a garrison of eighty 
Rajpoots took post in the little castle, to 
defend the point of honour against this new 
assailant. Bae was stormed ; not one Raj- 
poot would accept of quarter, and all were 
put to the sword. The enemy proceeded to 
Khundaila, the route marked by similar 
tracks of blood. When within two cuss of 
the town, the horde halted at Hodegong, 
and a Pundit* was sent to Rao Indur Sing 
to settle the contribution, which was fixed 
at twenty thousand rupees, besides three 
thousand in ghoost (bribe), for the Brahmin 
negociator, The two chiefs, who negocia- 
ted on the part of tho joint Rajas of Khun- 
daila, proceeded with the Pundit to the 
enemy’s camp; their names were Nowal 
and Dulcel. 


to realize so large a sum, 


As it was out of their power 
they were 
accompanied by the joint revenue officers of 
Khundaila as ole, or hostage, when to their 
dismay, the Southron commander demurred, 
and said they themselves must remain. One 
of the chieftains, with the sang froid which a 
Rajpoot never loses, coolly replied, that 
should not be, and taking his hooka from 


fsa) 


*'The miaisters of religion were the only clerks 
amongst this race of depredators, and they were not 
behind the most illiterate in cupidity, and to say the 
truth, courage, when required; and as for skill, in 
negociation, a Mahratta Brahmin stands alone: keen, 
skilful, and imperturbable, he would have baffled 
Machiavelli himself, 


t Ghoos is literally ‘a bribe ;’ and no treaty or trans- 
action was ever carried on without this stipulation. So 
sacred was the ghoos held, from tyrant usage, that the 
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Teshwa ministers, when they ruled the destinies of , 


their nation, stipulated that the ghoos should go to the 
privy purse ! 
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his attendant, began unceremoniously to 
smoke, when a rude Dekhany knocked the 





pipe from his hand. The Thakoor’s sword 
was unsheathed in an instant, but ere he had 
time to use it a pistol-ball passed through 
his brain. Duleel Sing’s party, attempting 
to avenge their companion, were cut off to 
a man ; and Indur Sing, who had left 
Khundaila to learn how the negotiations 
sped, arrived just in time to see his clans- 
men butchered. 
Khundaila: “No,” replied the intrepid 
Raesilote ; “ better that I should fall before 
the gates of khundaila than enter them 


He was advised to regain 


after such disgrace, without avenging my 
kinsmen,”’ Dismounting from his horse, 
he turned him loose, his adherents following 
his example ; and sword in hand they rushed 
on the host of assassins and met their fate. 
Indur Sing was stretched beside his vassals, 
and, strange to say, Duleel was the only 
survivor: though covered with wounds, he 
was taken up alive, and carried to the hos- 
tile camp. 

Such was the opening scene of the leugth- 
ened tragedy enacted in Shekhavati, when 
Mahratta actors succeeeded to Phathans 
and Moguls: heirs to their worst feelings, 
without one particle of their magnanimity 
or courtesy, But the territory of the confe- 
deracy was far too narrow a stage ; even 
the entire plain of India appeared at one 
time too restricted for the hydra-headed ban- 
ditti, nor is there a principality, district, or 
even township, from the Sutlej to the sea, 
where similar massacres have not been 
known, and but for our interposition, such 
scenes would have continued to the present 
hour, 
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Pertap Sing, who succeeded his brave 
futher in his share of the patrimony, was at 
this crisis with his mother at Sikrae, a 
strong fort in the hills, ten miles from 
Khundaila. To save the town, the princi- 
pal men dug up the grain-pits, sclling their 
property to release their minor chief from 
further trouble. Having obtained all they 
could, the enemy proceeded to the lands of 
the Sadhanis. 
aulted, taken, and sacked; the walls were 


Oodipoor was the first ass- 


knocked down, and the ftvors dug up in 
search of treasure. After four days’ havock, 
they left it a ruin, and marched against 
the northern chieftains of Singhana, Jhoon- 
joonoo, and Keytri. On the departure 
of the foe, young Pertap and his kinsman, 
Nursing, took up their abode in Khundaila ; 
but scarcely had they recovered from the 
effects of the Dekhani incursion, before 
demands were made by their liege lord of 
Amber for the tribute. 


peace by assigning a fourth of the harvest ; 


Pertap made his 


but Nursing, in the procrastinating and 
haughty spirit of his ancestors, despised an 
arrangement which, he said (and with 
justice), would reduce him to the level of a 
common Bhomia landholder. 

At this period, a remote branch of the 
Khundaila Shekawuts began to disclose 
a spirit that afterwards gained him distinc- 
tion. Devi Sing, chieftain of Seekur, a 
descendant of Rao Tirmul of Kasulli, had 
added to his patrimony by the usurpation of 
no less than twenty-five large townships, 
as Lohagurra, Kho, &c.; and he deemed 
this a good opportunity, his chief being 
embroiled, with the court, to make an attack 
on Rewasso; but death put a stop to the 
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Seekur chieftain. 


ambitious views of the 
Having no issue, he had adopted Luchmun 
Sing, son of the Shahpoora Thakoor ; but 
the Jeipoor court, which had taken great 


umbrage at these most unjustifiable assaults 
of the Seekur chief on his weaker brethern, 
commanded -Nundram Huldia (brother of 
the prime minister Doulet Ram), collector 
of the Shekhawut tribute, to attack and 
humble him. No sooner were the orders of 
the court promulgated, than all the Bar- 
wuttias® gathered round the standard of the 
collector, to aid in the redemption of their 
patrimonies wrested from them by Seekur. 
Besides the Khundaila chief in person there 
were the Puttawuts of Kasulli, Bilajgas 
and others of Tirmul’s stock ; and even the 
Sadhanis, who little interfered in the affairs 
of the Raesilotes, repaired with joy with 
their tribute and their retainers to the camp 
of the Jeipoor commander, to depress the 
Seekur chief, who was rapidly rising over 
them all. Nearly the whole troops of the con- 
federacy were thus assembled, Devi Siny, it 
may be imagined, was no common character, 
to have excited such universal hatred ; and 
his first care had been to make strong friends 
at court, in order to retain what he had ac- 
quired. He had especially cultivated the 
minister’s friendship, which was now turned 
to account. A deputation consisting of a 
Chondawut chief, the Dewan of Seekur, and 
that important character the Dhabhee, re- 
paired to the Huldia, and implored him in 
the name of the deceased, nut to give up his 
infant son to hungry and revengeful Bar- 


« Barwuttia, is‘one expatriated,’ from ‘ ber, ‘ out 
of,’ and wuttun, ‘a country,’ and it means either an 
exile, or an outlaw, according to the measure of crime 
which caused his banishment from his country. 
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wuttias. The Huldiasaid there was but one 
way by which he could avoid the fulfilment 
of his court’s command, which was for them, 
as he approached the place, to congregate a 
force so formidable from its numbers, as to 
exonerate him from all suspicion of collusion. 
With the treasury of Devi Sing, overflowing 
from the spoliation of the Kaimkhani of 
Futtehpoor, it was easy to afford such in- 
demnity to the Huldia, at whose approach to 
Seekur ten thousand men appeared to oppose 
him. Having made a shew of investing 
Seekur, and expended a good deal of am- 
munition, he addressed his court, where his 
brother was minister, stating he could make 
nothing of Scekur without great loss, both 
of time, men, and money, and advising an 
acceptance of the proffered submission. 
Without waiting a reply, he took two lakhs 
asa fine for his sovereign, and a present 
of one for himself. The siege was broken 
up, and Seckur was permitted to prose- 
not 


cute his schemes; in which he was 


a little aided by the continued feuds of 


the co-partner chiefs-of Khundaila. Pertap 
took advantages of Nursing’s noncom- 


pliance with the court’s requisition, and 
hig consequent disgrace, to settle the 
feud of their fathers, and unite both 
shares in his own person; and_ stipu- 
lated in return to be responsible for the 
whole tribute, be ready with his contingent 
to serve the court, and pay besides a hand- 
The Huldia 
was about to comply, when Rawul Indur 
Sing of Samote, chief of the Nathawut clan, 


intercreded for Nursing, and inviting him 


some nuzzerana or investiture. 


on his own responsibility to the camp, ac- 
quainted him with the procedure of his rival, 
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in whose name the patent for Khundaila was 
actually made out ; “but even now,” said 
this noble chief, “ I will stay it if you comply 
with the terms of the court.” But Nursing 
either would not, or could not, and the 
Samote chief urged his immediate departure ; 
adding that as he came under his guarantee, 
he was desirous to see him safe back, for 
‘such were the crooked ways of the Amber 
house,” that if he prolonged his stay, he 
might be involved in ruin in his desire, to 
Accordingly, at dusk, with 
sixty of his own retainers, he escorted him 


protect him. 


to Nowulgurh, and the next morning he was 
in his castleof Govindgurh. Theprecautions 
of the Samote chief were not vain, and he 
was reproached and threatened with the 
court’s displeasure, for permitting Nursing’s 
departure; but he nobly ‘replied, “he had 
performed the duty of a Rajpoot, and would 
abide the consequences.” As the sequel 
will further exemplify the corruptions of 
courts, and the base passions of kindred, 
under a system of feudal government, we 
shall trespass on the reader’s patience by 
recording the result. 

Samote and Chomoo are the chief houses 
of the Nathawut clan; the elder branch 
enjoying the title of Rawul, with supremacy 
But these 
two families had often contested the lead, 
and their feuds had caused much bloodshed. 
On the disgrace of Indur Sing, as al- 
ready related, his rival of Chomoo repaired 
to court, and offered so large a nuzzerana 
as to be invested with rights of seniority. 
Avarice and revenge were good advocates : 
a warrant was made out and transmitted 
to Indur Sing (still serving with the collector 


over the numerous vassalage. 
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of the tribute) for the sequestration of 
Samote. Placing, like a dutiful subject, 
the warrant to his forehead, he instantly 
departed for Samote, and commanded the 
removal of his family, his goods and chattels 
from the seat of his ancestors, and went 
into exile in Marwar. In after times, his 
Rani had a grant of the village of Peeplye, 
to which the magnanimous, patriotic, and 
loyal Indur Sing, when he found the hand 
of death upon him, repaired, that he might 
die in the lands of the Cuchwahs, and 
have his ashes buired amongst his fathers. 
This man, who was naturally brave, acted 
upon the abstract principle of swamdherma, 
or ‘fealty,’ which is mot even now ex- 
ploded, in the midst of corruption and 
demoralization. Indur Sing would have 
been fully justified, according to all the 
principles which govern these states, in re- 
sisting the iniquitous mandate. Such an 
act might have been deemed rebellion 
by those who look only at the surface 
of things; but let the present lords-para- 
mount go deeper, when they have to de- 
cide between a Raja and his feudatories, and 
look to the origin and condition of both, and 
the ties which alone can hold such associa- 
tions together. 

To return: Pertap Sing, having thus ob- 
tained the whole of Khundaila, commenced 
the demolition of a fortified gate, whence 
during the feuds his antagonist used to play 
While the 
advancing, an 


some swivels against his castle. 
work of destruction was 
Omen occurred foreboding 
An image of Ganesa, the 
and protector of the arts, (more especially 
of architecture), was fixed in the wall of 


evil to Pertap. 
god of wisdom 


this gate, which an ill-fated and uninten- 
tional blow knocked from its elevated pdsi- 
tion to the earth, and being of terracotta, his 
fragments lay dishonoured and scattered on 
the payement. Notwithstanding this, the 
demolition was completed, and the long 
obnoxious gateway levelled with the earth. 
in the 
capital, and proceeded against Rewasso, 
which he reduced, and then laid siege to 
Govindgurh aided by a detachment of the 
Huldia. 
coss from it, and twice that distance from 
Ranolli, its chief, who still espoused the 
cause of his immediate head, the unfortunate 
Nursing, sent his minister to the Inuldia, 
offering not only to be responsible for all 
arrears due by Nursing, but also a handsome 


Pertap, having adjusted affairs 


Having encamped at Goorah, two 


He re- 


paired to Khundaila, stationed a party in 
the fortified place of Nursing, and consented 


douceur, to restore him to his rights. 


that they should be expelled, as if by force 
Ac- 
cordingly, Soorajmul and Bagh Sing, the 


of his adherents, from Govindgurh. 


brothers of Nursing, in the dead of night, 
with one hundred and fifty followers, made 
amock attack on the Huldia’s followers, 
expelled them, and made. good a lodgment in 
their ancient dwelling. Pertap was highly 
exasperated ; and to render the acquisition 
useless, he ordered the possession of a point 
which commanded the mail; but here he 
was anticipated by his opponent, whose party 
He then 
cut off their supplies of water, by fortifying 
the reservoirs and wells, and this brought 
matters to a crisis. An action ensued, in 


now poured into Khundaila. 


which many were killed on each side, when 
the traitorous Huldia interposed the five- 
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coloured banner, and caused the combat 
to cease. Nursing, at this juncture, joined 
the combatants in person, from his castle 
of Govidgurh, and a treaty was forthwith set 
on foot, which left the district of Rewasso 
to Pertap, and restored to Nursing his share 
of Khundaila. 

These domestic broils cotinued, however, 
and occasions were perpetually recurring 
to bring the rivals in collision. The first 
was on the festival of the Gangore ;* the 
next on the Ranolli chief placing in durance 
a vassal of Pertap, which produced a general 
gathering of the clans: both ended in an 
appeal to the lord-paramount, who soon 
merged the office of arbitrator in that of 
dictator. 

The Sadhanis, or chieftains of northern 
Shekhavati, began to feel the bad effects of 
these feuds of the Raesilotes, and to express 
dissatisfaction at the progressive advances 
of the Jeipoor court for the establishement 
of its supremacy. Until this period they 
had escaped any tributary engagements, 
and only recognized their connexion with 
Amber by marks of homage and fealty on 
lapses, which belonged more to kindred than 
political superiority, But as the armies of 
the court were now perpetually on the fron- 
tiers, and might soon pass over, they deemed 
it necessary to take measures for their 
safety’ The township of Tooe, appertaining 
to Nowulgurh, had already been seized, and 
Ranolli was battered for the restoration of 
the subject of Pertap. These were grievances 
which affected all the Sadhanis, who, percei- 
ving they could no longer preserve their 
neutrality, determined to abandon their 


ve. See Vol. I. p. 449, for an account of this festival. 


general defence. 
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internal dissensions, and from a system of 
Accordingly, a general 
assembly of the Sadhani lords, and as many 
of the Raesilotes as chose to attend, was 
anounced at the ancient place of rendezvous, 
Oodipoor. To increase the solemnity of 
the uccasion, and to banish all suspicion of 
treachery, as well as to extinguish ancient 
feuds, and reconcile chiefs who had never 
met but in hostility, it was unanimously 
agreed that the most sacred pledge of good 
faith, the Noon-dab,* or dipping the hand in 
the salt, should take place. 

The entire body of the Sadhani lords, 
with all their retainers, met at the appointed 
time, as did nearly all the Raesilotes, ex- 
cepting the joint chieftains of Khundaila, 
too deeply tainted with mutual distrust to 
take part in this august and national congress 
of all “the children of Shekhji.” It was 
decided in this grand council, that all inter- 
nal strife should cease; and that for the 
future, whenever it might eccur, there should 
be no appeals to the arbitration of Jeipoor ; 
but that on all such occasions, or where 
the general interests were endangered, a 
meeting should take place at ‘the Pass 
of Oodipoor,” to deliberate and decide, 
but above all to repel by force of arms, 
if necessary, the further encroaehments of 
the court. This unusual measure alarmed 
the court of Amber, and when oppression 
had genetated determined resistance, it 
disapproved and disowned the proceedings 
cf its lieutenant, who was supersedel by 
Rora Ram, with orders to secure the person 
of his predecessor. His flight preserved 





* Noon or loon ‘salt,’ and dabna, ‘to dip, bespatter, 


\ or sprinkle.’ 
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him from captivity in the dungeons of Am- 
ber, but his estates, as well as those of the 
minister his brother, were resumed, and all 
their property was confiscated. 

The new commander, who was a tailor 
by caste, was ordered to follow the Huldia 
to the last extremity ; for, in these regions, 
displaced ministers and rebels are identical. 
It was expected, if they did not lose their 
heads, to see them in opposition to the orders 
of their sovereign lord, whose slaves they 
had so lately proclaimed themselves ; in 
fact, a rebel minister in Rajwarra, is like an 
ex-Tory or ex-Whig elsewhere, nor does 
restoration to the councils of his sovereign, 
perhaps in a few short months after he 
carried arms against him, plundered his sub- 
jects, and carried conflagration in his towns, 
excite more than transient emotion. The 
new commander was eager to obtain the 
services of the assembled Shekhawuts against 
the Huldias, but experience had given them 
wisdom ; and they not only exacted stipula- 
tions befitting their position, as the price of 
this aid, but, what was of more consequence, 
negotiated the conditions of their future- 
connexion with the lord-paramount. 

The jirst article was the immediate resto- 
ration of the townships which the Huldia 
had seized upon, as Tooe, Gwala, &c. 

The second, that the court should disavow 
all pretensions to exact tribute beyond what 
they had voluntarily stipulated, and which 
they would remit to the capital. 

Third, that on no account should the 
armies of the court enter the lands of the 
confederation, the consequences of which 
had been so strongly marked in the atrocities 
at Khundaila. 
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Fourth, that the confederacy would fur- 
nish a contingent for the service of the 
court, which should be paid by the court 
while so employed. 

The treaty being ratified through the in- 
tervention of the new commander, and 
having received in advance 10,000 rupees 
for their expenses, the chief with their re- 
tainers repaired to the capital, and after 
paying homage to their liege lord, zealously 
set to work to execute its orders on the Hul- 
dia faction, who were dispossessed of their 
estates. But, as observed in the annals of 
the parent state, Jeipoor had obtained the 
distinction of the jhoota durbar, or ‘ lying 
court,’ of the justness of which epithet it 
afforded an illustration in its conduct to 
the confederated chieftains, who soon dis- 
covered the difference between promises and 
performance. They had done their duty, 
but they obtained not one of the advantages 
for which they agreed to serve the court ; 
and they had the mortification to see they 
had merely displaced the garrisons of the 
Hnldia for those of Rora Ram. After a 
short consultation, they determined to seek 
themselves the justice that was denied them ; 
accordingly, they assaulted in succession 
the towns occupied by Rora Ram’s myrmi- 
dons, drove them out, and made them over 
to their original proprietors. 

At the same time, the court having de- 
manded the usual tribute from Nursing 
Das, which was always in arrear, he had 
the imprudence to stone the agent, who was 
a relation of the minister. He hastened to 
to the Presence, “threw his turban at the 
Raja’s feet,” saying, he was dishonoured for 
A mandate 


ever. was instantaneously 
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and the capture of Nursing, who bade his 
liege lord defiance from his castle of 
Govindgurh: but his co-partner, Pertap 
Sing, having no just cause of apprehension, 
remained in Khundaila, which was environed 
by the Jeipoor troops under Assaram. His 
security was his ruin; but the wily Banyan 
(Assaram), who wished to seize at once the 
joint holders of the estate, offered no moles- 
tation to Pertap, while he laid a plot for 
the other. He invited his return, on the 
buchun, or ‘ pledge of safety,’ of the Muno- 
hurpoor chief. Nursing did not hesitate, 
for rank as was the character of his country- 
men in these degenerate days, no Rajpoot 
had ever incurred the epithet of Buchun- 
chook, tenfold more odious than that of 
murderer, and which no future action, 
however brilliant, could obliterate, even from 
his descendants to the latest posterity. On 
the faith of this buchun, Nursing came, and 
a mock negotiation was carried on for the 
arrears for tribute, and a time fixed for pay- 
ment. Nursing returned to Khundaila, and 
Assaram broke up his camp and moved away. 
The crafty Banyan, having thus successfully 
thrown him off his guard, on the third day 
rapidly retraced his steps, and at midnight 
surrounded Nursing in his abode, who was 
ordered to proceed forthwith to the camp. 


issued for the sequestration of Khundaila 
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Burning with indigation, he attempted self- 
destruction but was withheld; and accom- 
panied by a few Rajpoots who swore to pro- 
tect or die with him, he joined Assaram to 
see the issue. | 

A simple plan was adopted to secure Pertap, 
and he fearlessly obeyed the summons. Both 
parties remained in camp; the one was 
amused with a negociation for his liberation 
on the payment of a fine; the other had 
higher hopes ; and in the indulgence of both 
their vassals relaxed in vigilance. While 
they were at dinner, a party planted in 
ambuscade rushed out, and before they 
could seize their arms, made captive both 
the chiefs. They were pinioned like felons, 
put into a covered carriage, despatched 
under the guard of five hundred men to the 
capital, and found apartments ready for them 
in the state-prison of Amber. It is an axiom 
with these people, that the end sanctifies the 
means; and the prince and his minister 
congratulated each other on the complete 
success of the scheme. Khundaila was de- 
clared khalisa (fiscal), and garrisoned by five 
hundred men from the camp, while the in- 
ferior feudatories, holding estates detached 
from the capital, were received on terms, 
and even allowed to hold their fiefs on the 
promise that they did not disturb the seques- 
trated lands. 


CHAPTER VII. 





Bagh Sing opposes the faithless court of Amber.—He is joined by the celebrated George 
Thomas.— Desperate action.— Bagh Sing placed in the fortified palace at Khundaila.— 


His garrison, with his brother, slain by Hunwunt Sing, son of Pertap.—Bagh regains 
the palace.—The lands of Khundaila farmed by Amber to two Brahmins.— They are 
expelled by the feudatory Barwuttias, who resist the court.—They become @ banditti. 


Singram Sing, cousin to Pertap, their leader.—He avoids the treachery of the court.— 


His death. — The confederacy unite in the league against Jodpoor.— New treaty with the 


Amber court.—Liberation of Pertap and Nursing.—Grand union of the Shekhawuts.— 


Abhe Sing succeeds in Khundaila.—Treachery of the court.—Hunwunt regains Govind- 
gurh, Khundaila, &c.—Restoration of Khooshialiram to the ministry of Jeipoor.—New 
investitures granted to the feudatories of Khundaila.—Abhe and Pertap inducted into 
their ancestral abodes.—Incident illustrative of the defects of the Rajpoot feudal system.— 
Khundaila assailed by Luchman Sing, chief of Seekur.—Gallant defence of Hunwunt.— 
His death.—Surrender of Khundaila to Luchman Sing.—The co-heirs exiled.— Power 
and influence of Luchman Sing.—Foils the designs of the Purohit.—Present attitude of 
Luchman Sing.—Subordinate branches of the Shekhawuts.— The Sadhanis.—Thewr terri- 
tories wrested from the Kaimkhanis and Rajpoots.—The Keytri branch of the family of 
Sadhoo attains superiority.— Bagh Sing of Keytri murders his own son.— The Larkhanis.— 


Revenues of Shekhavatt. 


DarnaRaM Boura was now (A.D. 1798-9) 
prime minister of Jeipoor, and he no sooner 
heard of the success of Assaram, than he 
proceeded to join him in person, for the pur- 
pose of collecting the tribute due by the 
Radhani chief. Having formed a junction 
with Assaram at Qodipoor, they marched to 
Pursarampoor, a town in the heart of the 
Sadhanis, whence they issued commands 
for the tribute to be brought ; to expedite 


which, the ministers sent dhoos* to all the 
townships of the confederacy. This insulting 
process irritated the Sadhanis to such a 
degree that they wrote to Deenaram to 


withdraw his parties instantly, and retrace 





* Dhoos is an expedient to hasten the compliance of 
a demand from a dependent. A party of horse proceeds 
to the township, and are commanded to receive so much 
per day till the exaction is complied with, Ifthe dhaos 
is refused, if is considered tantamount to an appeal to 
arms, 
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his steps to Jhoonjoonoo, or abide the conse- 
quences ; declaring, if he did so, that the 
collective tribute, of which ten thousand 
was then ready, would be forthcoming. All 
had assented to this arrangement bnt Bagh 
Sing, brother of the captive prince of Khun- 
daila, who was so incensed at the faithless 
conduct of the court, after the great service 
they had so recently performed, that he 
determined to oppose by force of arms this 
infraction of their charter, which declared 
the inviolability of the territory of the 
confederation so long as the tribute was 
paid. He was joined by five hundred 
men of Keytri, with which having levied 
contributions at Singhana and Futtehpoor 
from the traitorous lord of Seekur, he in- 
vited to their aid the celebrated George 
Thomas, then carving out his fortunes 
amongst these discordant political elements. 
Nearly the hole of the Jeipoor mercenary 
and feudal army was embodied on this 
occasion, and although far superior in num- 
bers to the confederation, yet the presence 
of Thomas’ and his regulars more than 
counterpoised their numerical inferiority. 
The attack of Thomas was irresistible ; the 
Jeipoor lines led by Rora Ram gave way, 
and lost several pieces of artillery. To 
redeem what the cowardice and ill conduct 
of the general in chief had lost, the chief- 
tain of Chomoo formed a gole or dense band 
of the feudal chivalry, which he led in 
person against Thomas's brigade, charging 
to the mouths of his guns. His object, the 
recovery of the guns, was attained with 
great slaughter on each side. The Chomoo 
chief (Runjeet Sing) was desperately woun- 
ded, and Buhadoor Sing, Pahar Sing, chiefs 


of the Khangarote clans, with many others, 
were slain by discharges of grape; the guns 
were retrieved, and Thomas and his auxili- 
aries were deprived of a victory and ulti- 
mately compelled to retreat.* 

The captive chiefs of Khundaila deemed 
this revolt and union of their countrymen 
favourablo to their emancipation, and ad- 
dressed them to this effect. 
tion was made to the discomfited Rora Ram, 
who promised his influence, provided an 


A communica- 


efficient body of Raesilotes joined his camp, 
and by their services seconded their re- 
quests. Bagh Sing was selected ; a man 
held in high esteem by both parties, and 
even the court manager of Khundaila found 
it necessary to retain his services, as it was by 
his influence only over his unruly brethren 
that he was enabled to make any thing of 
the new fiscal lands. For this purpose, and 
to preserve the point of honour, the mana- 
ger permitted Bagh Sing to remain in the 
fortified palace of Khundaila, with a small 
party of his brethren: but on being selected 
to lead the quotas of his countrymen with 
the court commander, he left his younger 
brother, Luchman Sing, as his deputy. 

No sooner did it reach the ears of Hun- 
wunt Sing of Sillede, son of the captive 
Pertap, that Bagh Sing had joined the 
army, than in the true spirit of these relent- 
less feuds, he determined ¢o attempt the 
castle, As soon as the darkness of night 
favoured his design he hastened its accom- 
plishment, escaladed it, and put the un- 


* Franklin in his life of George Thomas, describes 


this battle civcumstantially ; but makes it appear an 
affair of the Jeipoor court, with Thomas and the 
Mahrattas, in which the Shekhawuts are not mentioned. 
Thomas gives the Rajpoot chivalry full praise for their 
gallant bearing-—Memoir of George Thomas, p. 109. 
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prepared garrison to the sword. Intelligence 
of this event reached Bagh Sing at Ranolli, 
who instantly countermarched, and com- 
menced the assault, into which even the 
towns people entered heartily, inspired as 
they were with indignation at the atrocious 
murder of the young chief. The day was 
extremely hot; the defendants fought for 
their existence, for their leader could not 
hope for mercy. The assailants were served 
with the best food ; such was the enthusiasm, 
that even the women forgot their fears, 
and cheered them on as the ladders were 
planted against the last point of defence. 
Then the white: flag was displayed, and 
the gate opened, but the murderer had fled. 
Manji Das succeeded Deenaram as minis- 
ter of Jeipoor; and Rora Ram, notwith- 
standing his disgraceful defeat and the 
lampoons of the bards, continued to be col- 
lector of the Shekhawut tribute, and farmed 
the fiscal lands of Khundaila to a Brahmin 
for twenty thousand rupees annually. This 
Brahmin, in conjunction with another specu- 
lative brother, had taken a lease of the Mapa 
Rahderi, or town and transit duties at 
Jeipoor, which having been profitable, they 
now agreed to take on lease the sequestrated 
lands of Khundaila. Having not only ful- 
filled their contract the first year, but put 
money in their pocket, they renewed it for 
two more. Aided by a party of the Silleh- 
poshtans of the court, the minister of re- 
ligion shewed he was no messenger of 
‘peace, and determined to make the most of 
his ephemeral power, he not only levied 
contributions on the yet independent feuda- 
tories, but attacked those who resisted, and 
carried several of their castles eword in 
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hand. The brave “eons of Raesil” could 
not bear this new mark of contumely and 
bad faith of the court,—“ to be made the 
sport of a tailor and a Brahmin,’—and 
having received intimation from the captive 
chiefs that there was no hope of their liberty, 
they at once threw away the scabbard, 
and commenced a scene of indiscriminate 
which the Rajpoot often has 
They 
at once assailed Khundaila, and in spite of 


vengeance, 
recourse to when urged to despair. 


the resistance of seven thousand Dadoopuniis, 
sacked it. 
Then advancing within the Jeipoor domains, 


dispossessed the Purohit, and 


they spread terror and destruction, pil- 
Fresh 
troops were sent against them, and after 
many actions the confederacy was broken 
up. The Ranolli chief and others of the 
elder branches made their peace, but the 
younger branches fled the country, and 
obtained sirna (sanctuary) and subsistence in 
Marwar and Bikaner : Singram Sing of Soo- 
jawas (cousin to Pertap) sought the former, 
Bagh Sing and Sooruj Sing the latter, whose 
prince gave them lands. There they abode 
in tranquility fora time, looking to that justice 
from the prince which tributary collectors 
knew not ; but when apathy and neglect mie- 
took the motive of thie patient suffering, he 
was roused from his indifference to the fate 
of the brave Barwutteas, by the ‘tramp of their 
horses’ feet even at the gates of his capital. 
Singram Sing headed the band of exiles, 
which spread fear and desolation over a 
great portion of Dhoondar. In many dis- 
they established rekwalli ;* and 


* The salvamenta, or black-mail of our own feudal 
system, 


laging even the estates of the queen. 


tricts 
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wherever they succeeded in surprising a 
thanna (garrison) of their liege lord, they cut 
it up without mercy. They sacked the town 
of Kho, within a few miles of the city of 
Jeipoor, from under whose walls they carried 
off horses to mount their gang. Anima- 
ted by successful revenge, and the excite- 
ment of a life so suited to the Rajpoot, 
Singram became the leader of a band of 
several hundred horse, bold enough to at- 
tempt any thing, Complaints for redress 
poured in upon the court from all quarters, 
to which a deaf ear might have been turned, 
had they not been accompanied with appli- 
The court at 
length, alarmed at this daring desperado, 


cations for reduction of rent. 


made overtures to him through Shiam Sing, 
Sadhani, the chief of Bussao, on whose 
buchun (pledge) Singram consented to ap- 
pear before his liege lord. As soon as ha 
arrived under the walls of the city, his 
cavalcade was surrounded by all classes, but 
particularly the Sikh 
whom recognized their property, some a 
horse, some a camel, others arms, &c ; but 
none durst advanco a claim to their own, 
so daring was their atlitude and so cuarded 
their conduct. The object of the minister 
was to secure the person of Singram, regard- 
less of the infamy which would attach 
to the chief who, at his desire, had pledged 
himself for his safety. But Shiam Sing, 
who had heard of the plot, gave Singram 
warning. In forty-eight hours, intelligence 
reached the court that Singram was in 
Tuarvati, and that joined by the Tuars and 
Larkhanis, he was at the head of une thousand 
horse. He now assailed the large fiscal 


towns of his prince; contributions were 


mercenaries, all of 


demanded, and if they could not be complied 
with, he carried off in ole (hostage) the 
chief citizens, who were afterwards ransomed. 
If a delay occurred in furnishing either, the 
place was instantly given over to pillags, 
which was placed upon a body of camels. 
The career of this determined Barwuttia wae 
at length closed. He had surrounded the 
town of Madhupoor, the estate of one of the 
queens, when a ball struck him in the head. 
His body was carried to Ranolli and burnt, 
and he had his cenotaph amongst the Joojars 
(those slain in battle) of his fathers. The 
son of Singram succeeded to the command 
and the revenge of his father, and he con- 
tinued the same daring course, until the 
court restored his patrimony of Soojawas. 
Such were the tumultuous proceedings in 
Shekhavati, when an event of snch magnitude 
occurred as to prove an epoch in the history 
of Rajpootana, and which not only was like 
oil effused upon their afflictions, but made 
them prominent to their own benefit in the 
transaction. 

That grand international war, ostensibly 
for the hand of thellelen of Rajwarra, wason 
the point of bursting forth. The opening 
scene was in Shekhavati, and the actors chiefly 
Sadhanis. It will be recollected, that though 
this was but the underplot of a tragedy, 
chiefly got up for the deposal of Raja Maun 
of Jodpoor, in favor of Dhonkul Sing, Rae- 
Chund was then Dewan, or prime minister, 
of Jeipoor; and to forward his master’s 
views for the hand of Kishna, supported the 
cause of the pretender. 

The minister sent his nephew, Kirparam, 
to obtain the aid uf the Shekhawuts, who 
appointed Kishen Ning as interpreter of 
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their wishes, while the Kher assembled at 
the “Pass of Oodipoor.” There a new 
treaty was formed, the main article of which 
was the liberation of their chieftains, the 
joint Rajas of Khundaila, and the renewal 
of the ancient stipulations regarding the 
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non-interference of the court in their inter- 
nal arrangements, 80 long as they paid the 
regulated tribute. Kishen Sing, the organ of 
the confederation, together with Kirparam, 
Jeft the assembly for the capital, where they 
soon returned with the ratification of their 
On these conditions ten thousand 


of the sons of Shekhji were embodied, and 


wishes. 


ready to accompany their lord-paramount 
wherever he might lead them, receiving 
paiti, or subsistence, while out of their own 
Jands. 

These preliminaries settled, Shiam Sing 
Champawut (nephew of the Pokurn chief) 
with Kirparam repaired to Keytri, whence 
they conveyed the young pretender, Dhonkul 
Sing, to the camp of the confederates. They 
were met by a deputation headed by the 
princess Anundi Kownr (daughter of the 
late Raja Pertab, and one of the widows of 
Raja Bheem of Marwar, father of the pre- 
tender), who received the boy in her arms as 
the child of her adoption, and forthwith 
returned to the capital, where the army was 
forming for the invasion of Marwar. 

It moved to Katoo, ten coss from Khun- 
daila, where they waited the junction of the 
Bikaner Raja and other auxiliaries. The 
Shekhawut lords here sent in their imperative 
demand for the liberation of the sons of 
Raesil, “that they might march under a 
leader of their own, equal in celebrity to 
the proudest of that assembled host.” Eva- 
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sion was dangerous; and in a few days 
their chiefs were formally delivered to them. 
Even the self-abdicated Brindrabun could 
not resist this general appeal to arms. The 
princes encamped in the midst of their 
vassals, nor was there ever such a convoca- 
tion of She sons of Shekhji:’ Raesilotes, 
Sadhanis, Bhojanis, Larkhanis, and even the 
Barwuttias, flocked around the ‘ the yellow 
banner of Raesil.’ The accounts of the ex- 
pedition are elsewhere narrated, and we shall 
only add that the Shekhawuts participated 
in all its glory and all its disgrace, and lost 
both Rao Nursing and his father ere they 
returned to their own lands. 

Abhe Sing, the son of Nursing suc- 
ceeded, and conducted the contingent of his 
countrymen until the ill-starred expedition 
broke up, when they returned to Khun- 
daila. But the faithless court had no inten- 
tion of restoring the lands of Khundaila. 
Compelled to Jook 
tence, with one hundred and fifty horse, 
they went to Raja Buktawar Sing of Ma- 
cherri ; but he performed the duties of kin- 
dred and hospitality so meanly, that they 
only remained a fortnight. In this exi- 
gence, Pertap and his son repaired to the 
Mahratta leader, Bapoo Sindia, at Dewnsa, 
while Hunwuat, 


about for a subsis- 


in the ancient spirit of 
his race, determined to attempt Govindgurh. 
In disguise, he obtained the necessary in- 
formation, assembled sixty of his resolute 
clansmen, whom he concealed at dusk in a 
ravine, whence, as soon as silence rroclaim- 
ed the hour was come, he issued, ascended 
the well-known path, planted his ladders, 
and cut down the sentinels ere the garrison 
was alarmed. It was soon mastered, several 
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being killed and the rest turned out The 
well-known beat of the Raesilote nekarras 
awoke the Larkhanis, Neenas, and all tho 
Rajpvots in the vicinity, who immediately 
repaired to the castle. In a few weeks the 
gallant Hunwunt was at the head of two 
thousand men, prepared to act offensively 
against his faithless liege lord. Khundaila 
and all the adjacent towns surrendered, 
their garrisons flying before the victors, and 
Khoshial Daroga, a name of note in all the 
intrigues of the durber of that day, carried 
to court the tidings of his own disgrace, 
which, his enemies took care to proclaim, 
arose from his cupicity: for though he 
drew pay and rations for a garrison of one 
hundred men, he only had thirty. Accom- 
panied by Ruttan Chund, with two batta- 
lions. and guns, and the reproaches of his 
sovereign, he was commanded at his peril 
to recover Khundaila. The gallant Hun- 
wunt disdained to await the attack, but 
advanced outside the city to meet it, drove 
Khoshial back, and had he not in the very 
moment of victory been wounded, while 
the Larkhanis hung behind, would have 
totally routed them. Hunwunt was com- 
polled to retreat within the walls, where he 
stood two assaults, in one of which he 
slew thirty Sillehposh, or men in armour, 
the body-guard of the prince ; but the only 
water of the garrison being from tankas 
(reservoirs), he was on the point of surren- 
dering at discretion, when an offer of five 
townships being made, he acoepted the 
towns. 

Another change took place in the ministry 
of Amber at this period ; and Khooshiali- 
ram, at the age of fourscore and four years, 
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Amber, and once more entrusted with the 
administration of the government. This 
hoaryheaded politician, who, during more 
than half a century, had alternately met the 


frowns and the smiles of his prince, at this 
the extreme verge of existence, entered 
with all the alacrity of youth into the tor- 
tuous intrigues of office, after witnessing 
the removal of two prime ministers, his 
rivals, who resigned power and life together. 
Khooshialiram had 
since the reign of Raja Pertap, who, when 
dying, left three injunctions ; the first of which 
was that the Bohra (his caste) should never 


remained incarcerated 


be enfranchised ; but if in evil hour his sue- 
cessor should be induced to liberate him 
“he should be placed uncontrolled at the 
head of affairs,”* 

When this veteran politician, whose _bio- 
graphy would fill a volume, succecded to 
the helm at Jeipoor, a solemn deputation of 
the principal Shekhawut chieftains repaired 
to the capital, and begged that through 
his intercession they might be restored to 
the lands of their forefathers. The Bohra, 
who had always kept up, as well from 





* The second injuction was to keep the office of Fouj- 
dar, or commander of the forces, in the family of 
Simboo Sing, Googawut, a tribe always noted for their 
fidelity, and like the Mairteas of Marwar, even a blind 
fidelity, to the gadi, whoever was the occupant, The 


third injuntion is left blank in my manuscript, 


+ His first act, after his emancipation from the dun- 
geons of Amber, was the delicate negociation at Dhonee, 
the castle of Chand Sing, Googawut. He died at 
Busswah, 22nd April 1812, on his return from Macherri 
to Jeipoor, where he had been unsucessfully attempting 
& reconcilliation between the courts, It will not be 
forgotton that the independence of the Narooca chief 
in Macherri had heen mainly achieved by the Bohra, 
who was originally the homme d'affaires of the traitor 


ous Narooca, 
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sound principle as from personal feeling, 
a good understanding with the feudality, 
willingly became their advocate with his 
sovereign, to whou he represented that the 
defence of the state lay in a willing and 
contented vassalage: for, notwithstanding 
their disobedience and turbulence, they 
were always ready, when the general weal 
was threatened, to support it with all their 
power. He appealed to the late expedi- 
tion, when ten thousand of the children of 
Shekhji were embodied in his cause, and 
what was a better argument, he observed, 
the Mahrattas had only been able to prevail 
since their dissensions amongst themselves. 
The Bohra was commanded to follow his 
own good will and pleasure, and having 
by which the 
future tribute of the Raesilotes was fixed 
at sixty thousand rupees annually, and 
the immediate payment of a muzzerana of 
forty thousand, fresh putias of investiture 
were made out for Khundaila and its de- 
pendencies. 
interests in all these courts, that it by no 


exacted an engagement, 


There are so many conflicting 


means follows that obedience runs on the 
heels of command ; even though tlie orders 
of the prince were countersigned by the 
minister, the Nagas, who formed the garri- 
son of Khundaila, and the inferior fiefs, 
showed no disposition to comply. The 
gallant Hunwunt, justly suspecting the 
Bohra’s good faith, proposed to the joint 
rajas a coup de main, which he volunteered 
to lead. They had five hundred retainers 
amongst them ; of these Hunwunt selected 
twenty of the most intre,id, and repaired 
te Oodigurh, to which he gained admission 
a a messenger from himself ; twenty more 
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were at his heels, who also got in, and the 
rest rapidly following, took post at the gate- 
way. Hunwunt then disclosed himself, 
and presented the fresh putta of Khundaila 
to the Nagas, who still hesitating to obey, 
he drew his sword, when seeing that he was 
determined to succeed or perish, they 
reluctantly withdrew, and Abhe and Pertap 
were once more inducted into the dilapi- 
dated abodes of their ancestors. The ad- 
versity they had undergone, added to their 
youth and inexperience, made them both 
yield a ready acquiescence to the advice of 
their kinsman, to whose valour and conduct 
they owed the restoration of their inheri- 
tance, and the ancient feuds, which were 
marked on every stone of their castellated 
mahls, were apparently appeased. 

Shortly after this restoration, the. She- 
khawut contingents were called out to serve 
against the common enemy of Rajpootana, 
the notorious Meer Khan, whose general, 
Mahomed Shah Khan, was closely blockaded 
in the fortress of Bhomgurh, near tonk, 
by the whole strength of Jeipoor, command- 
ed by Rao Chand Sing of Dhoonee. An 
incident occurred, while the siege was ap- 
proaching a successful conclusion, which 
well exemplifies the incorrigible imperfections 
of the feudal system, either for offensive or 
defensive operations. This incident, trivial 
as it is in its origin, proved a deathblow to 
these unfortunate princes, so long the sport 
of injustice, and appears destined to falsify 
the dhom, who prophecied, on the acceptance 
of his self-sacrifice, that seven successive 
generations of his issue should occupy the 
gadi of Khundaila. In the disorderly pro- 
ceedings of this feudal array, composed of 
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all the quotas of Amber, a body of Shekha- 
wats had sacked one of the townships of 
Tonk, in which a Googawut inhabitant was 
slain, and his property plundered, in the 
indiscriminate pell-mell, The son of the 
Googawut instantly carried his complaints to 
the besieging general, Chand Sing, the head 
of his clan, who gave him a party of the 
Shillehposh (men in armour) to recover his 
property. The Shekhawuts resisted, and re- 
inforced their party; Chand Sing did the 
same ; the Khundaila chiefs repaired in person, 
accompanied by the whole confederacy, with 
the exception of Seekur ; and the Googawut 
chief, who had not only the ties of clanship, 
but the dignity of commander-in-chief, to 
sustain, sent every man he could spare from 
the blockade. ‘Thus nearly the whole feudal 
array of Amber was collected round a few 
hakeries (carts), ready to cut each other to 
pieces for the point of honour : neither would 
relinquish the claim, and swords were already 
drawn, when the Khangarote chief stepped 
between them as peace-maker, and proposed 
an expedient which saved the honour of both, 
namely that the plundered property should 
be permitted to proceed to its destination, 
the Khundaila prince’s quarters, who should 
transmit it, “ of his own accord,” to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. The Shekha- 
wuts assented ; the havoc was prevented ; 
but the pride of Chand Sing was hurt, who 
saw in‘ this a concession to the commander 
of the army, but none to the leader of the 
Googawuts. 

Luchman Sing, the chief of Seekur, who, 
as before stated, was the only Shekhawut 
who kept aloof from the affray, saw the 
moment was arrived for the accomplishment 


of his long-cuncealed desire to be lord of 
Khurdaila. The siege of Bhomgurh being 
broken up, in consequence of these dissen- 
sions and the defection of the confederated 
Shekhawuts, the Seekur chief no sooner 
saw them move by the circuitous route of 
the capital, than he marched directly for his 
estates, and throwing aside all disguise, 
attacked Seessoh, which by an infamous 
stratagem he secured, by inveigling the com- 
mandant, the son of the late Bohra minister. 
Then making overtures to the enemy, 
against whom he had just been fighting, for 
the sum of two lakhs of rupees, he obtained 
a brigade of the mercenary Pathans, under 
their leaders Munnoo and Mahtab Khan, 
the last of whom, but a few days before, 
had entered into a solemn engagement with 
Hunwunt, as manager for the minor 
princes, to support whose cause, and to 
abstain from molesting their estates, he had 
received fifty thousand rupees! Such ne- 
farious acts were too common at that period 
even to occasion remark, fur less repre- 
hension. 

The gallant Hunwunt now prepared for 
the defence of the lands which his valour 
had redeemed. His foeman made a_ lavish 
application of the wealth, which his selfish 
policy had acquired, and Rewasso and. other 
fiefs were soon in his possession. The town 
of Khundaila, being open, soon followed, 
but the castle held out sufficiently long 
to enable him to strengthen and provision 
Kote, which he determined to defend to the 
last. Having withstood the attacks of the 
enemy, during three weeks, in the almost 
ruined castle, he sallied out sword in hand, 
and gained Kote, where he assembled all 
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those yet faithful to the family, and deter- 
mined to stand or fall with the last strong- 
hold of Khundaila. The other chiefs of the 
confederation beheld with indignation this 
unprovoked and avaricious aggression on the 
minor princes of Khundaila, not only 
because of its abstract injustice, but of the 
of this 
branch of the Raesilotes, and the means 
employed, namely, the common enemy of 


undue aggrandizement inferior 


their country. Many leagued for its pre- 
vention, but some were bribed by the offer 
of a part of the domain, and those who were 
too virtuous to be corrupted, found their in- 
tentions defeated by the necessity of de- 
fending their own homes against the detach- 
ments of Meer Khan, sent by desire of 
Seekur to neutralizo their efforts. The court 
was steeled against all remonstrance, from 
the unhappy rupture at Bhomgurh, the 
blockade of which, it was represented, was 
broken by the conduct of the followers of 
Khundaila. 

Hunwunt and some hundreds of his brave 
clansmen were thus left to their own re- 
sources. During three months, they de- 
fended themselves in a position outside the 
castle, when a general assault was made on 
his He 
retreat into the castle, but he nobly replied, 
“Khundaila is gone for ever, if we are 
reduced to shelter ourselves behind walls ;” 
and he called upon his brethren to repel 
the attack or perish, Hunwunt cheered on 
his kinsmen, who charged the battalions 
sword in hand, drove them from their guns, 
and completely cleared the intrenchments. 
But the enemy returned to the conflict, 
which lasted frum morn until nightfall, 


intrenchments, was advised to 


Another sortie was made; again the enemy 
was ignominously dislodged, but the gallant . 
IIunwunt, leading his mon to the very muz- 
zle of the guns, received a shot which ended 
his career. The victory remained with the 
besicged, but the death of their leader dis- 
concerted his clansmen, who retired within 
the fort. 
Pathans and men of Seekur (a number equal 


Five hundred of the mercenary 


to the whole of the defenders), accompanied 
to the shades of the last intrepid Raesilote 
of Khundaila. | 

The next morning, an armistice for the 
removal of the wounded and obsequies of 
the dead was agreed to, during which terms 
were offered, and refused by the garrison. 
As soon as the death of Hunwunt was known, 
the Oodipoor chief, who from the first 
had upheld the cause of justice, sent addi- 
tional aid both in men and supplies; and 
had the Keytri chief been at his estates, the 
cause would have been further supported ; 
but he was at court, and had left orders 
with his son to act according to the advice 
of the chief of Bussao, who had been gained 
over to the interests of Seekur by the bribe 
of participation in the conquered lands. 
Nevertheless, the garrison held out, under 
every privation, for five weeks longer, their 
only sustenance at length being a little 
Indian corn introduced by the exertions of 
individual Meenas. At this extremity, an 
offer being made of ten townships, they 
surrendered. Pertap Sing took his share of 
this remnant of his patrimony, but his co- 
heir Abhe Sing inherited too much of Raesil’s 
spirit to degrade himself by owing aught to 
his criminal vassal and kinsman. It would 
have been well for Pertap had he shewn the 
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game spirit; for Luchman Sin 
of Khundaila, felt too acutely the injustice 
of his success, to allow the rightful heir 
to remain upon his patrimony ; and he only 
allowed sufficient time to elapse for the 
consolidation of his acquisition, before he 
expelled the young prince. Both the co- 
heirs, Abhe Sing and Pertap, now reside at 
Jhoonjoonoo, where each receives five rupees 
a day, from a joint purso made for them by 
the Sadhanis, nor at present™ is there a ray 
of hope of their restoration to Khundaila. 

In 1814, when Misr Sheonarain, then 
minister of Jeipoor, was involved in great 
pecuniary difficulties, to get rid of the im- 
portunities of Meer Khan, he cast his eyes 
towards the Seekur chief, who had long 
been desirous to have his usurpation sanc- 
tioned by the court; and it was stipulated 
that on the payment of nine lakhs of rupees 
(wiz. five from himself, with the authority 
and force of Jeipoor to raise the rest from 
the Sadhanis), he should receive the putta 
of investiture of Khundaila. Meer Khan 
the mutual agent on this occasion, was then 
at Ranolli, where Luchman Sing met him 
and paid the amount, receiving his receipt, 
which was exchanged for the grant under 
the great seal. 

Immediately after, Luchman Sing pro- 
eeeded to court, and upon the further pay- 
ment of one year’s tribute in advance, hence- 
forth fixed at fiftyeseven thousand rupees, 
he received from the hands of his liege-lord, 
the Raja Juggut Sing, the khelat of inves- 
titure. Thus, by the ambition of Seekur, 
the cupidity of the court, and the jelousies 
and avarice of the Sadhanis, the birth- 
* This was written in 1813-14. 


g, now lord 
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right of the lineal heirs of Raesil was alie- 
nated. 

Luchman Sing, by his talents and wealth, 
soon established his influence at the court 
of his sovereign ; but the jealousy which 
this excited in the Purohit minister of the 
day very nearly lost him his dearly-bought 
acquisition. It will be recollected that a 
Brahmin obtained the lease of the lands of 
Khundaila, and that for his extortions he 
was expelled with disgrace. He proceeded, 
however, in his career of ambition ; sub- 
verted the influence of his patron Sheonarain 
Misr, forcing him to commit suicide, ruined 
the prospects of his son, and by successful 
and daring intrigue established himself in 
The in- 
fluence of Luchman Sing, who was consulted 
on all occasions, gave him umbrage, and 
he determined to get rid of him. To drive 
him into opposition to his sovereign was 


the ministerial chair of Amber. 


his aim, and to effect this there was no 
better method than to sanction an attack 
upon Khundaila. The Sadhanis, whose 
avarice and jealousies made them overlook 
their true interests, readily united to the 
troops of the court, and Khundaila was 
besieged. uchman Sing, on this occasion, 
shewed he was no common character. He 
tranquilly abided the issue at Jeipoor, 
thus neutralizing the malignity of the Puro- 
hit, while, to ensure the safety of Khun- 
daila, a timely supply of money to the 
partizan, Jumsheed Khan, brought his bat- 
talions to threaten the Purohit in his camp. 
Completely foiled by the superior tact 
of Luchman Sing, the Brahmin was com- 
pelled to abandon the undertaking and to 
return to the capital, where his anger made 
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hiin throw aside.the mask, 
to secure the person of his enemy. The 
Seckur chief had a narrow escape ; he fled 
with fifty horse, hotly pursued by his ad- 
versary, while his effects, and those of his 
partizans (amongst whom was the Samote 
chief) were confiscated. The Sadhanis, led 
by the chiefs of Keytri and Bussao, even 
after the Purohit had left them, made a bold 
attempt to capture Khundaila, which was 
defeated, and young Abhe Sing, who was 
made a puppet on the occasion, witnessed 
the last defeat of his hopes. 

If necessity or expediency could palliate 
or justify such nefarious acts, it would be 
shewn in the good consequences that have 
resulted from evil. The discord and blood- 
shed produced by the partition of authority 
between the sons of Bahadoor Sing are now 
at anend. Luchman Sing is the sole tyrant 
in Khundaila, and so long as the system 
which he has established is maintained, he 
may laugh at the efforts, not only of the 
Sadhanis, but of the court itself, to supplant 
him. 

Let us, in a few words, trace the family of 
Luchman Sing. It will be recollected that 
Raesil, the first Raja amongst the sons of 
Shekhji, had seven sons, the fourth of whom, 
Tirmul (who obtained the title of Rao), 
held Kasulli and its eighty-four townships in 
appanage. His son, Hurree Sing, wrested 
the district of Bilara, with its one hundred 
and twenty-five townships, from the Kaim- 
khanis of Futtehpoor, and shortly after, 
twenty-five more from Rewasso. Seo Sing, 
the son of Hurree captured Futtehpoor 
itaelf, the chief abode of the Kaimkhanis, 
where he established himself. His son, 
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Chand Sing, founded Seekur, whose lineal 
descendant, Devi Sing, adopted Luchman 
Sing, son of his near kinsman, the Shah- 
poora thakoor. The estates of Seekur were 
in admirable order when Luchman succeeded 
to his uncle, whose policy was of the exter- 
minating sort. Luchman improved upon it ; 
and long before he acquired Khundaila, had 
demolished all the castles of his inferior 
feudatories, not even sparing that of Shah- 
poora, the place of his nativity, as well as 
Bilara, Buthotie, and Kasulli ; and so com- 
pletely did he allow the ties of adoption to 
supersede those of blood, that his own father 
preferred exile, to living under a son who, 
covered with “the turban of Seekur,” forgot 
the author of his life, and retired to Jodpoor. 

Luchman Sing has now a compact and 
improving country, containing five-hundred 
towns and villages, yielding a revenue of 
eight lakhs of rupees. Desirous of trans- 
mitting his name to posterity, he erected 
the castle of Luchmangurh,* and has forti- 
fied many other strongholds, for the defence 
of which he has formed a little army which, 
in these regions, merits the title of regulars, 
consisting of eight battalions of alligale, 
armed with matchlocks, with a brigade of 
guns to each battalion. He has besides an 
efficient cavalry, consisting of one-thousand 
horse, half of which are bargeers, or stipen- 
diary ; the other half jagheerdars, having 





* Luchmangurh, or “ the castle of Luchman,” situated 
upon a lofty mountain, was erected in §, 1862, or A.D, 
1806, though probably on the ruins of some more ancient 
fortress. It commands a mast extensive prospect, and is 
quite a beacon in that country, studded with hill-castlesg, 
The town is built on the model of Jeipoor, with regular 
streets intersecting each other at right angles, in which 
there are many wealthy merchants, who enjoy perfect 
security. ; 
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lands assigned for their support. With 
such means, and with his ambition, there is 
very little doubt that, had not the alliance 
of his liege lord of Amber with the English 
government put a stop to the predatory sys- 
tem, he would, by means of the same worthy 
allies by whose aid he obtained Khundaila,* 
before this time have made himself supreme 
in Shekhvati. 

Having thus brought to a conclusion the 
history of the princes of Khundaila, we 
shall give a brief account of the other 
branches of the Shekhawuts, especially the 
most powerful, the Sadhani. 

The Sadhanis are descended from Bhojraj, 
the third son of Raesil, and in the division 
of fiefs amongst his seven sons, obtained 
Oodipoor and its dependencies. Bhojraj 
had a numerous issue, styled Bhojani, who 
arrogated their full share of importance in 
the infancy of the confederacy, and in pro- 
cess of time, from some circumstance not 
related, perhaps the mere advantage of 
locality, their chief city became the rendez- 
vous for the great council of the federation, 
which is still in the defile of Oodipoor.f 

Several generations subsequent to Bhojra), 
Jugram suceeded to the lands of Oodipoor. 
He had six sons, the eldest of whom, Sadhoo, 
quarrelled with his father, on some ceremo- 
monial connected with the celebration of the 


mnilitary festival, the dosserah$ and quitting 


* Khundaila is said to have derived its name from the 
Khokur Rajpoot. The Khokur is often mentioned in the 
Bhatti Annals, whom I have supposed to be the Ghuker, 
who were certainly Indo-Scythic. Khundaila has four 
thousand houses, and eighty villages dependent on it. 


t The ancient name of Oodipoor is said to be Kaes ; 
it contains three thousand houses, and has forty-five 
villages attached to it, divided into four portions. 

t See Vol. I p, 438, 
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the paternal roof, sought for his fortunes 
abroad. At this time, almost all the tract 
now inhabited by the Sadhanis was depen- 
dent on Futtehpoor (Jhoonjoonoo), the re- 
sidence of a Nawab of the Kaimkhani tribe 
of Afghans, who held it as a fief of the 
empire. To him Sadhoo repaired, and was 
received with favour, and by his talents 
and courage rose in consideration, until he 
was eventually intrusted with the entire 
management of affairs. There are two ac- 
counts of the mode of his ulterior advance 
ment: both may be correct. One is, that 
the Nawab, having no children, adopted 
young Sadhoo, and assigned to him Jhoon- 
joonoo and its eighty-four dependencies, 
which he retained on the Kaimkhani’s death. 
The other, and less favourable though equally 
probable account, is that, feeling his influence 
firmly established, he hinted to his patron, 
that the township of—-———-was prepared 
for his future residence, where he should 
enjoy a sufficient pension, as he intended to 
retain possession of his delegated authority. 
So completely had he supplanted the Kaim- 
khani, that he found himself utterly unable 
to make a party against the ungrateful She- 
khawut. He therefore fled from Jhoonjoonoo 
tu Futtehpoor, the other division of his 
authority, or at least one of his ewn kin, 
who espoused hia cause, and prepared to ex- 
pel the traitor from Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo, 
in this emergency, applied to his father, re- 
questing him to call upon his brethren, as it 
was a common cause. Theold chief, who, 
in his son’s success, forgave and forgot the 
conduct which made him leave his roof, 
instantly addressed another son, then serving 
with his liege lord, the Mirza Raja Jey Sing, 
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in the imperial army, to obtain succour for 
him; and some regular troops with guns 
were immediately despatched to reinforce 
young Sadhoo and maintain his usurpation, 
which was accomplished, and moreover Fut- 
tehpoor was added to Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo 


bestowed the former with its dependen-- 


cies, equal in value to his own share, on his 
brother, for his timely aid, and both, accord- 
ing to previous stipulation, agreed to ack- 
nowledge their obligations to the Raja by 
an annual tribute and xuzzerane on all 
lapses, as lord paramount. Sadhoo soon after 
wrested Singhana, containing one hundred 
and twenty-five villages, from another branch 
of the Kaimkhanis; Sooltano, with its 
chourast or divisions of eighty-four town- 
ships from the Gor Rajpoots; and Keytri 
and its dependencies from the Tuars, the 
descendants of the ancient emperors of 
Dehli: so that, in process of time, he pos- 
sessed himself of a territory comprising 
more than one thousand towns and villages. 
Shortly before his death, he divided the con- 
querred lands amongst his five sons, whose 


descendants, adopting his name as the pa-— 


tronymic, are called Sadhani ; viz. Zoorawur 
Sing, Kishen Sing, Nowul Sing, Kesuri 
Sing, and Pahar Sing. 

Zoorawur Sing, besides the paternal and 
original estates, had, iu virtue of primo- 


geniture, the town of Chokeri and its twelve | 


subordinate villages, with all the other 
emblems of state, as the elephants, palkees, 
&c. ; and although the cupidity of the 
Keytri chief, the descendant of the second 
son, Kishen, has wrested the patrimony 
from the elder branch, who has now only 
Chokeri, yet the distinctions of birth are 
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never lost in those of fortune, and the petty 
chief of Chokeri, with its twelve small 
townships, is looked upon as the superior 
of Abhe Sing, though the lord of five hun- 
dred villages. | : 

The descendants of the other four sons, 
now the most distinguished of the Sadhanis, 
are,* 

Abhe Sing of Keytri ; 
Shiam Sing of Bussao ; 
Gyan Sing of Nowulgurh ;t 
Shere Sing of Sooltano. 

Besides the patrimonies assigned to the 
five sons of Sadhoo, he left the districts of 
Singhana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Soornjgurh (the 
ancient Oreecha), to be held in joint heir- 
ship by the junior members of his stock. 
The first, with its one hundred and twenty- 
five villages, has been usurped by Abbe 
Sing of Keytri, but the others still continue 
to be frittered away in sub-infeudations 
among this numerous and ever-spreading 
frerage. 

Abhe Sing has assumed the same impor- 
tance amongst the Sadhanis, that Luchman 
Sing has amongst the Raesilotes, and both 
by the same means, crime, and usurpation. 
The Seekur chief has despoiled his senior 
branch of Khundaila ; and the Keytri chief 
has not only despoiled the senior, but also 
the junior, of the five branches of Sadhoo. 
The transaction which produced the last 
result, whereby the descendant of Shere 
Sing lost Sooltano, is so peculiarly atrocious, 


* Tt must be borne in mind that this was written 
in 1814, 

+ Nowulgurh contains four thousand houses, environed 
by a seherpunna. It is on a more ancient site called 
Roleani, whose old castle in ruins is to the south-east, 
and the new one midway between it and the town, built 


by Nowul Sing in S, 1802, or A,D, 1746, 
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that it is worth relating, asa proof to what 
lengths the Rajpoot will go “to get land.” 
Pahar Sing had an only son, named Bho- 
pal, who being killed in an attempt on 
Loharoo, he adopted the younger son of 
his nephew, Bagh Sing of Keytri. On the 
death of his adopted father, the Sooltano 
chief, being too young to undertake the 
management of his fief in person, remained 
under the paternal roof. It would appear 
as. if this alienation of political rights could 
also alienate affection and rupture all the 
ties of kindred, for his unnatural father 
embrued his hands in the blood of his own 
child, and annexed Sooltano to Keytri. 
But the monster grievously suffered for the 
deed ; he became the scorn of his kinsmen, 
‘‘ who spit at him and threw dust on his 
head,” until he secluded himeelf from the 
gaze of mankind. The wife of his bosom 
ever after refused to look upon him; she 
managed the estates for the surviving son, 
the present Abhe Sing. During twelve 
years that Bagh Sing survived, he never 
quitted his apartment in the castle of Keytri, 
until carried out to be burned, amidst the 
execrations and contempt of his kinsmen, 
Larkhanis.— Having made the reader suffi- 
ciently acquainted with genealogy of the 
Sadhanis, as well as of the Raesilotes, we 
shall conclude with a brief notice of the 
Larkhanis, which term, translated, “ the 
beloved lords,” ill-accords with their ocoup- 
ation, as the most notorious marauders in 
Rajpootana, JZarla is a common infantine 
appellation, meaning ‘beloved ;’ but whether 
the adjunct of Khen to this son of Raesil, as 
well as to that of his yeungest, Taj-khan 
(the crown of princes), was out of compli 
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ment to some other Mooslem saint, we know 
not. Larkhan conquered his own appanage, 
Dantah Rameurh, on the frontiers of Marwar, 
then a dependency of Sambhur. It is not 
unlikely that his father’s influence at court 
secured the possession to him. Besides this 
district, they have the tuppa of Nosul, and 
altogether about eighty townships, including- 
some held of the Rajas of Marwar and 
Bikaner, to secure their abstinence from 
plunder within their bounds. The Larkhanis 
are & community of robbers; their name, 
like Pindarri and Kuzzek, is held in these 
regions to be synonimous with ‘ freebooter,” 
and as they can muster five hundred horse, 
Some- 
times their nominal liege lord calls upon 
them for tribute, but being in a difficult 
country, and Ramgurh being a place of 
strength, they pay little regard to the call, 
unless hacked by some of the mercenary 


their raids are rather formidable. 


partizana, such as Meer Khan, who contrived 
to get payment of arrears of tribute to the 
amount of twenty thousand rupees. 
Revenues.— We conclude this sketch with 
a rough statement of the revenues of 
Shekhavati, which might yield in peace and 
prosperity, now for the first time beginning 
to beam upon them, from twenty-five to 
thirty lakhs of rupees; but at present they 
fall much short of this sum, and full one- 
half of the lands of the confederation are 
held by the chiefs of Seekur and Keytri :— 
Rupees. 
Luchman Sing, of Seekur, inclu- 
ding Khundaila .,........,..sse0. 8,00,000 
Abhe Sing, of Keytri, including 
Kot-Pootli, given by lord Lake 6,00,000 


Total 1. 14,00,000 
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Rupees. 

Brought forward .. 14,00,000 
Shiam Sing of Bussao, including 
his brother Runjeet’s share of 

40,000 (whom he killed)...... eee 1,90,000 


Gyan Sing of Nowulgurh, inclu- 


ding Mundao, each fifty villages 70,000 

Luchman Sing, Mayndsir, the 

chief sub-infeudation of Nowul- 

Url dscuvsdcsvacicesseveseissvenionns 30,000 

Taen and its lands, divided 

amongst the twenty-seven great 

grandsons of Zoorawur Sing, 

eldext son of Sadhoo .........0. . 1,00,000 

Qodipoor-vati....... sesescesseseeeee 100,000 

Munohurpoor* ......... weavoasaaaies 80,000 

Larkhania ......ccecssseee seeunedeane 1,00,000 

FLur-ramjis ...ereecseee poeepeceess reese 40,000 
Total .. 20,60,000 


* The Munohurpoor chief was put to death by Raja 
Juggut Sing (vide Madarri Lall’s Journal of A.D, 1814), 
and his lands were sequestrated and partitioned amongst 
ths confederacy : the cause, his inciting the Rahtis or 
Katie (an epithet for the proselyte Bhatti plunderers of 
Bhattiana) to invade and plunder the country, 


Rupees. 
Brought forward.. 20,60,000 
Girdhur-potas ........ pessenauee «se 40,000 
Smaller estates .......ceccccsececeee 2,00,000 
Total .. 23,00,000 


The tribute established by Jeipoor is as 
follows :— 





Rupees. 

Badhanis....ccccccccssessccssscceseces 2,00,000 
Khundaila ...cccccccesssssere essesees 60,000 
Futtehpoor.. .....,.000¢ sscsessssecee 64,000 
Oodipoor and Bubbye ........... . 22,000 
Kasulli .sccccscssscees stisuedavesecaes 4,000 
Total .. 3,50,000 





Thus, supposing the revenues, as stated, at 
twenty-three lakhs, to be near the truth, and 
the tribute at three and a-half, it would be 
an assessment of one-seventh of the whole, 
which is a fair proportion, and a measure of 
justice which the British Government would 
do well to imitate, 
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Reflections.—Statistics of Amber.—~-Boundaries.—Ezxtent.— Population,— Number of town- 
ships. Classification of inhabitants. —Soil.— Husbendry.— Prodycts.— Revenues.— Foreign 


ermy.— The feudal levies. 


We have thus developed the origin and 
progress of Cuchwaha tribe, as well as 
its scions of Shekhavati and Macherri. To 
some, at least, it may be deemed no unin- 
teresting object to trace in continuity the 

94 


issue of a fugitive individual, spreading, in 
the course of eight hundred years, over a 
region of fifteen thousand square miles; and 
to know that forty theusand of his flesh 
and blood have been marshalled in the same 
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field, defending, ar in hand, their scanty 
and their prince. The name of ‘country’ 
carries with it a magical power in the mind 


of the Rajpoot. The name of his wife or 
his mistress must never be mentioned at 
all, nor that of his country but with respect, 
or his sword is instantly unsheathed. Of 
these facts, numerous instances abound in 
these Annals ; yet does the ignorant purdest 
(foreigner) venture to say there are no in- 
digenous terms either for patriotism or grati- 
tude in this country. 

Boundaries and Extent.—The boundaries 
of Amber and its dependencies are best seen 
by an inspection of the Map. Its greatest 
breadth lies between Sambbur, touching the 
Marwar frontier on the west, and the town 
of Surout, on the Jat frontier, east, This 
line is one-hundred and twenty British miles, 
whilst its greatest breadth from north to 
south, including Shekhavati, is one hundred 
and eighty. Its form is very irregular. We 
may, however, estimate the surface of parent 
state, Dhoondhar or Jeipoor, at nine thousand 
five hundred square miles, and Shekhavati at 
five thousand four hundred ; in all, fourteen 
thousand nine hundred square miles. 

Population.—It is difficult to determine 
with exactitude the amount of the population 
of this region ; but from the best information, 
one hundred and fifty souls to the square 
mile would not be too great a proportion in 
Amber, and eighty in Shekhavati; giving 
an average of one hundred and twenty-four 
to the united area, which consequently con- 
tains 185,670; and when we consider the 
very great number of large towns in this 
region, it may not. be above, but rather 
below, the truth. Dhoondhar, the parent 


semanas is a calsalaged Gs to contain four thoveand 

townships, exclusive of poorwas, or hamlets, 
and Shekhavati about half that number, of 
which Luchman Sing of Seekur and Khun- 
daila, and Abhe Sing of Keytri, have each 
about five hundred, or the half of the lands 
of the federation. 

Classification of Inhabitants.—Of these po- 
pulation, it is still more difficult to classify 
its varied parts, although it may be asserted 
with confidence that the Rajpoots bear but a 
small ratio to the rest, whilst they may equal 
in number any individual class, except the 
aboriginal Meenas, who, strange to say, are 
still the most numerous. The following are 
the principal tribes, and the order in which 
they follow may be considered as indicative 
of their relative numbers. 1. Meenas; 
2. Rajpovts; 3. Brahmins; 4. Banias; 
5. Jats ; 6. Dhakur, or Kirar (qu. Cirata 2); 
7. Goojurs. 

Meenas.—The Meenas are subdivided into 
no less than thirty-two distinct clans or 
classes, but it would extend too much the 
annals of this state to distinguish them. 
Moreover, as they belong to every state in 
Rajwarra, we shall find a fitter occasion to 
give a general account of them. The im- 
munities and privileges preserved to the 
Meenas best attest the truth of the original 
induction of the exiled prince of Nurwar to 
the sovereignty of Amber ; and it is a curious 
fact, showing that such establishment must 
have been owing to adoption, not conquest, 
that this event was commemorated on every 
installation by a Meena of Kalikho marking 
with his blood the teks of sovereignty on 
the forehead ef the prince. The blood: was 
obtained -by incision of the great toe, and 
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though, like many other antiquated usages, 
this has fallen into desuetude here (as has 
the same mode of inauguration of the Ranas 
by the Ondeva Bhils), yet both in the one 
case and in the uther, their cannot be more 
convincing evidence that these now outcasts 
were originally the masters. The Meenas 
still enjoy the most confidential posts about 
the persons of the princes of Amber, having 
charge of the archives and treasure in 
Jeygurh; they guard his person at night, 
and have that most delicate of all 
the charge of the rawula, or 

In the earlier stages of Cuchwaha 


trusts, 
seraclio. 
power, these their primitive subjects had 
the whole insignia of state, as well as the 
person of the prince, committed to their 
trust; but presuming upon this privilege too 
far, when they insisted that, in leaving 
their bounds, he should leave these emblems, 
the nakarras and standards, with them, their 
pretentions were cancelled in their blood. 
The Meenas, Jats, and Kirars, are the 
principal cultivators, many of them holding 
large estates. 

Jats.—The Jats nearly equal the Meenas 
in numbers, as well as in extent of posses- 
sions, and are, as usual, the most industrious 
of all husbandmen. 

Brahmins —Of Brahmins, following se- 
cular as well as sacred employments, there 
are more in Amber than in any other state, 
in Rajwarra; from which we are not to 
conclude that her princes were more reli- 
gious than their neighbours, but on the con- 
trary, that they were greater sinners. 

Rajpoots.—It is calculated that, even now, 
on an emergency, if a national war roused 
the patriotism of the Ouchwaha feudality, 


they could bring into the field thirty 
thousand of their kin and clan, or, to repeat 
their.own emphatic phrase, “the sons of 
one father,” which includes the Naroocas 
and the chiefs of the Shekhawut federation. 
Although the Cuchwahas, under their popular 
princes, as Pujoon, Raja Maun, and the 
Mirza Raja, have performed exploits as 
brilliant as any other tribes, yet they do 
not now enjoy the same reputation for 
courage as either the Rahtores or Haras. 
This may be in part accounted for by the 
demuralization consequent upon their proxi- 
mity to the Mogul court, and their partici- 
pation in all its inérvating vices; but still 
more from the degradations they have 
suffered from the Marhattas, and to which 
their western brethren have been less ex-: 
posed. Every feeling, patriotic or domestic, 
became corrupted whenever their pernicious 
influence prevailed. 

Soil, products.—Dhoondhar 
contains every variety of soil, and the khureef 
and rubbee, or autumnal and spring crops, 
are of nearly equal importance. Of the 
former bajra predominates over jooar, and 
in the latter barley over wheat. The other 
grains, pulses, and vegetables, reared all. 
over Hindusthan, are here produced in 
abundance, and require not to be specified. 
The sugar-cane used to be cultivated to 
avery great extent, but partly from extrin- 
sic causes, and still more from its holding 
out such an allurement to the renters, the 
husbandman has been compelled to curtail 
this lucrative branch of agriculture; for 
although land fit for eek (cane) is let at four 
to six rupees per beega, sixty have. been 
exacted before it was allowed to be reaped. 


husbandry, 
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Cotton of excellent quality is produced in 
considerable quantities in various districts, 
as are indigo and other dyes common to 
India. Neither do the implements of hus- 
bandry or their application differ from those 
which have been described in this and 
various other works sufficiently well known. 

Farming System.—It is the practice in 
this state to farm its lands to the highest 
bidder ; and the mode of farming is most 
pernicious to the interests of the estate, and 
the cultivating classes, both of whom it 
must eventually impoverish, The farmers- 
general are the wealthy bankers and mer- 
chants, who make their offers for entire 
districts ; these they underlet in tuppas, or 
subdivisions, the holders of which again 
aubdivide them into single villages, or even 
shares of a village. With the profits of all 
these persons, the expenses attending col- 
lections, quartering of burkendases, or armed 
police, are the poor Bhomias and Ryots 
saddled. Could they only know the point 
where exaction must stop, they would atill 
have a stimulous to activity; but when 
the crops are nearly got in, and all just 
demands satisfied, they suddenly hear that 
a new renter have been installed in the 
district, having ousted the holder by some 
tem or twenty thousand rupees, and at the 
precise moment when the last toils of the 
husbandman were near completion, The 
renter has no remedy ; he may go and “ throw 
his turban at the door of the palace, and 
exolaim dohae Raja Saheb’” till he is weary, 
or marched off to the cutwal’s chabovtra, and 
perhaps fined or making a disturbance. 
Knowing, however, that there is little benefit 
to be derived from such a course, they 


generally submit, go through the whole 
accounts, make over the amount of colleo- 


tions, and with the host of vultures in their 


train, who, never unprepared for such 
changes, have been making the most of their 
ephemeral power by battening on the hard 
earnings of the peasantry, retire for this 
fresh band of harpies to pursue a like course. 
Nay, it is far from uncommon for three 
different renters to come upon the same 
district in one season, or even the crop of 
one season, for five or ten thousand rupves, 
annulling the existing engagement, no matter 
how far advanced. Such was the condition 
of this estate ; and when to these evils were 
superadded the exactions called dind, or 
burrar, forced contributions to pay those 
armies of robbers who swept the lands, 
language cann>dt exaggerate the extent of 
misery. The love of country must be power- 
ful indeed which can enchain man to a land 
80 misgoverned, so unprotected. 
Revenues,—It is always a task of difficulty 
to obtain any correct account of the revenues 
of these states, which are ever fluctuating. 
We have now before us several schedules, 
both of past and present reigns, all said to be 
copied from the archives, in which the name 
of every district, together with its rent, town 
and transit duties, and other sources of in- 
come, are stated; but the details would 
afford little satisfaction, and doubtless the 
resident authorities have access to the foun- 
tain head. The revenues of Dhoondhar, of 
every description, fiscal, feudal, and tribu- 
tary, or impost, are stated, in round numbers, 
at one crore of rupees, or about a million 
of pounds sterling, which, estimating the 
difference of the price of labour, may be 
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deemed equivalent to four times that sum in 
Hingland. Since this estimate was made, 
there have been great alienations of territory, 
and no less than sixteen rich districts have 
been wrested from Amber by the Mabhrattas, 
or her own rebel son, the Narooca chief of 
Macherri. 

The following is the schedule of aliena- 
tions :— 


- 1, Kamah ) Taken by General Perron, 
2. Khori for his master Sindia ; 
3. Pahari since rented to the Jats, 

and retained by them. 

4. Kanti.....cccsece eevee} 

5. Ookrode........seee. oo | 

6. Pundapun........ sate 

6. Gazi-ca-thana ....... | Seized by the 
7. Rampoora (kirda)... Macherri 
8. Gaonrie .....cscereee | Rao. 

9. Rinnie .........000- | 

10. Purbainie ..... seers 

11. Mozpoor Hursana ] 

12. Kanorh or Kanound* » Taken by De 

13. Narmol........... sesseseeee J ~Boigne and 

given to Morteza Khan, Baraitch, 
confirmed in them by Lord Lake. 

14. Kotpootlee... Taken in the war of 

1803-4, from the Mahrattas, and 
given by Lord Lake to Abhe Sing 
of Keytri. 

15. Tonk......) Granted to Holcar by 

16. Rampoora Raja Madhu Sing ; 


confirmed in sovereignty to Meer 

Khan by Lord Hastings. 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that 
almost all these alienated districts had but 
for a comparatively short period formed an 
integral portion of Dhoondhar ; and that 


* Kanorh was the fief of Ameer ‘Sing, Khangarote, 
one ef the twelve great lords of Amber, 
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the major part were portions of the imperial 
domains, held in jaedad, or ‘assignment,’ by 
the princes of this country, in their capacity of 
lieutenants of the emperor. In Raja Pirthwi 
Sing’s reign, about half a century age, the 
rent-roll of Amber and her tributaries was 
seventy-seven lakhs: and ina very minute 
schedule formed in §. 1858 (A.D. 1802), 
the last year of the reign of Raja Pertab 
Sing, they were estimated at seventy-nine 
lakhs : an ample revenue, if well adminis- 
tered, for every object. We shall present 
the chief items which form the budget of 
ways and means of Amber. 


Schedule of the Revenues of Amber for S. 
1858 (A.D. 1802-3), the year of Raja a 
gut Sing’s accession. 


Kats, OB FiscaL LANDS. 


Rupees. 
Managed by the Raja, or rented 20,55,000 


Deori talooka, expenses of the 


queen’s household........ seedeaes « 5,00,000 
Sagird-pesha, servants of the 
household......seereseeeee seesiee see 3,00,000 


Ministers, and civil officers ..... 
Jagheers for the Sillehposh, or 


MEN At ATMS. cccccccccee,,. Seiites je 


2,00,000 


1,50,000 
Jagheers to army, viz. ten batta- 
7,14,000 


Total Fiscal lands... 39,19,000 


lions of infantry with cavalry 





Feudal lands (of Jeipoor 

Proper) .....0seeseeee » eee 17,00,000 
Ooduk, or charity lands, 

chiefly to Brahmins.... 16,00,000 


Total . ° 72,19,000 
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Brought forward ... 72,19,000 
Dan and. Mauppa, or tran- 
-git and impost duties of 


of the country........ 1,90,000 
Cucherri, of the capital, — 

includes town-duties, 

fines, contributions, &c. 

BG scicewtiecbcspivnicveusss 2,15,000 
MinG i eitsecsccasesssceees 60,000 
Hoondi-bharra, insurance, 

and dues on bills of ex~ 

CHANGE .....ccceeccceeeee -- 60,000 
Foujdari, or commandant 

of Amber (annual fine) 12,000 
Foujdari, or commandant 

of city of Jeipoor......+. 8,000 
Bedaet, petty fines from : 

the Cucherri, or hall of 

JUSTICE ....00-.- seonsevesecs 16,000 
Subzi-mandi, vegetable 

MATKEt...occscevscccesseees 3,000 

Total lakhs...... 77,83,000 
Shekhavati ......... 3,50,000 
| mer and other 
Tribute...2  feudatories of Jei- 
poor” ...... sees» 30,000 
Kotrees of Haroutif 20,000 
Total Tribute......... 4,00,000 


Grand Total... 81,83,000 





If this statement is correct, and we add 
thereto the Shekhawnt, Rajawut, and Hara 


* Burwarra, Kheerni, Sowar, Iserdeh, &c. &o, 
¢ Anterdeh, Bulwun, and Indurgurh, 
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tributes, the revenues fiscal, feudal, com- 
mercial, and tributary, of Amber, when 
Juggut Sing came to throne, would exceed 
eighty lakhs of rupees, half of which is 
khalea, or appertaining to the Raja—nearly 
twice the personal revenue of any other 
prince in Rajwarra. This sum (forty lakhs) 
was the estimated amount. liable to tribute, 
when the treaty was formed with the British 
government, and of which the raja has to 
pay eight lakhs annually, and /ive-sizteenths 
of all revenue surplus to this amount. The 
observant reader will not fail to be struck 
with the vast inequality between the estates 
of the defenders of the country, and these 
drones the Brahmins,—a point on which we 
have elsewhere treated :* nor can any thing 
more powerfully mark the utter prostration 
of intellect of the Cuchwaha princes, than 
their thus maintaining an indolent and 
baneful hierarchy, to fatten on the revenues 
which would support four thousand Cuch- 
waha cavaliers. With a proper application 
of her revenues, and princes like Raja Maun 
to lead a brave vassalage, they would have 
foiled all the efforts of the Mahrattas ; but 
their own follies and vices have been their 
ruin. 

Foreign army.—At the period (A.D. 1803) 
this schedule was formed of the revenues 
of Amber, she maintained a foreign army 
of thirteen thousand men, consisting of ten 
battalions of infantry with guns, a legion 
of four thousand Nagas, a crops of alligoles 
for police duties, and one of cavalry, seven 
hundred strong. With these, the regular 
contingent of feudal levies amounting to 





* See Dissertation on the religions Establishments of 


} Mewar, Vol. I. p. 398. 
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about four thousand efficient horse, formed 
a force adequate to repel any insult; but 
when the kher, or levee en masse, was called 
eut, twenty thousand men, horse and foot, 
were ready to back the always embodied 
force. 

A detailed schedule of the feudal levies 


of Amber may diversify the dry details of 
these annals, obviate repetition, and present 
a perfest picture of a society of clanships, 
In this list we shall give precedence to the 
kotribund, the holders of the twelve great 
fiefs (bara-kotri) of Amber. 


Schedule of the names and appanages of the twelve sons of Raja Pirthwi Raj, whose descendants 
form the bara-kotri, or twelve great fiefe of Amber. 


Da) 


Sons of Pirthwi Raj. | Names of Families, 





Names of Fiefs. 






fas 


Present Chiefs. Revenues. 








Quotas 


a 
© 
wa 
@ 
ew 


| 


1. Chuthurbooj. | Churhurbhojote. | Pinar and Bhugroo| Bagh Sing ......... .| 18,000; 28 
2. Kullian ..| Kullianote -. | Lotwarra Gunga Sing...... | 25,000) 47 
3. Nathoo Nathawut Chomoo .. | Kishen Sing ....... /1,15,000'205 
4. Balbudhur ..| Balbudhurote .. | Acherole «| Kaim Sing .......6. | 28,850! 57 
5. Jugmul his son 
Khanger ...| Khangarote .. | Thodree .. | Pirthwi Sing ....| 25,000) 40 
6. Sooltan ..{ Sooltanote  .. | Chandsirr icanivsecayuseeeese — 
7. Puchaen ..| Puchaenote’ ...) Sambra Sullee Sing.,....... | 17,700| 32 
8. se cee cones | Googawut Dhoonee Rao Chand Sing... | 70,000) 88 
9. Kaem Khoombani_ ..| Bhanskho Puddum Sing ...... 21,535) 31 
10. Koombho .. | Koombhawut .. | Mahar Rawut Suroop Sing | 27,538) 45 
11, Soorut Sheoburrunpota. | Neendir Rawut Hurvree Sing | 10,000, 19 
12. Bunbeer ..{| Bunbeerpota ...| Batko .- | Suroop Sing........ | 719,000) 35 





It will be remarked that the estates of 
these, the chief vassals of Amber, are, with 
the exception of two, far inferior in value 
to those of the sixteen great chiefs of Mewar, 
or the eight of Marwar; and a detailed 
~ list of all the inferior feudatories of each 
kotree or clan, would shew that many of 
them havo estates greater than those of their 


leaders: for instance, Kishen Sing of Chomoo © 


has upwards of a lakh, while Berri Sal of 
Samote, the head of the clan (Nathawut), 
has only forty thousand : again, the chief of 
Ballahairi holds an estate of thirty-five 
thousand, while that of the head of his clan 


is but twenty-five thousand. The represen- 
tative of the Sheoburrunpotas has an estate 
of only ten thousand, while the junior 
branch of Gooroh has thirty-six thousand. 
Again, the chief of the Khangarotes hag 
but twenty-five thousand, while no less than 
three junior branches hold lands to double 
that amount; and the inferior of the Balbhu- 
durotes holds upwards of a lakh, while his 
superior of Acherole has not a third of this 
rental. The favour of the prince, the tur- 
bulence or talents of individuals, have 
caused these inequalities; but, however dis- 
proportioned the gifts of fortune, the attri- 
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bute of honor. always remains with the | mote period this was held to be correct, snd 
lineal descendant and representative of the | will serve to give a good idea of the Cuck- 
original fief. waha aristocracy. It was my intention to 
We shall further illustrate this subject of | have given a detailed account of the sub- 
the feudalities of Amber by inserting a| divisions of each fief, their names, and those 
general list of the clans, with the number of | of their holders, but on reflexion, though they 
subdivisions, the resources of each, and the | cost some diligence to obtain, they would 
quotas they ought to furnish. At no re- | have little interest for the general reader. 


Schedule of the Cuchwahe clans ; the number of fies or estates in each ; their aggregate value, 
and quotas of horse for each estate. 















Number of 
Fiefs in each. 
Clanship or Clan. 


Aggregate 


Aggregate 
Quotas. 


Revenue. 







Names of Clans, 








( Chuthurbhojote re sa ase 6 53,800 92 
Kullianote bs cas sey ae 19 2,45,196 422 

| Nathawut ... ia ene bea 10 2,20,800 371 

1 Balbudherote ... ws aes Wie 2 1,30,850 157 

| Khangarote - - oe 29 4,02,806 | 643 

9 Sooltanote vee one eee = eee = —: i i eee 
12%4 Puchaenote er 3 24,700 A5 
| Googawut - oe aes 13 1,67,900| 273 
Khoombani. ats vee vee 2 23,787 35 

| Koombhawut ... ae 6 40,788 68 

_{ Seoburrunpota yes ees aes 3 49,500 73 
{ Bunbeerpota... se ete ads 3 26,575 48 
Rajawut ... eee ae 16 1,98,137 392 

4} Narooca eee eee eee 6 91,069 92 
Bhankawut re sas a 4 34,600 53 
Purinmalote ... du tee Ke 1 10,000 19 

f Bhatti... as ie ae 4 1,04,039 205 

i Chohan as aes Vier ies 4 30,500 61 
Birgoojur ... ee wes 6 32,000 58 
Chunderawut ... oe eee 1 14,000 21 

lot Sikerwar eee eee eee 2 4,500 8 
1 Goojuss a - - 8 15,300 30 
| Rangras .. re pes ass 6 2,91,105 549 
Khettris eve to ies “nas 4 1,20,000 281 

| Brahmins ... eye ses sas lz 3,12,000 606 
{ Musulman eve Ss woes 9 1,41,400 274 





* The first twelve are the Bara-kotris, or twelve great flefs of Amber. 

} The next four are of the Cuchwaha stock, but not reckoned amongat the Kotribunds, 

} The last ten are foreign chieftains, of various tribes and clases. : 

No doubt great changes have taken place since this list was formed, especially amongst the mercenary 
Puttasts, or Jagheerdars. The quotas are also irregular, though the qualification of a cavalier in this state is 
reckoned at five hundred rupees of income. 
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We shall conelude the annals of Amber 
with the names of a few of the ancient 
towns, in which research may recover some- 
thing of past days. 

Mora—Nine coss east of Doonsah ; built 
by Mordhuj, a Chohan Raja. 

Abhanair—~Three coss east of Lalsont ; 
very ancient, capital of a Chohan sove- 
reignty. 

Bhangurh—Five cosas from Tholai; the 
ruins of an ancient town and castle in the 
hills, built by the old princes of Dhoondhar, 
prior to the Cuchwahas. 

Amurgurh——Three coss from ooshal- 
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gurh ; built by the Nagvansa. 

Birat—Three cose from Bussye in Ma- 
cherri, attributed to the Pandus. 

Patun and Ganipoor—Both erected by 
the ancient Tuar kings of Delhi. 

Khurar, or Khandar—Near Rinthumbor. 

Ootgeer—On the Chumbul. 

Amber, or Amb-Keswur, a title of Siva, 
whose symbol is in the centre of a coond or 
tank in the middle of the old town. The 
water covers half the lingam; and a pro- 
phecy prevails, that when it is entirely sub- 
merged, the state of Amber will perish! 
There are inscriptions. 
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CHAPTER I 


Haravati defined.—Fabulous origin of the Agnicula races.—Mount Abvo.—The Chohans 
obtain Macavati, Golcunda, and the Konkan.—Found Ajmer.—Ajipal.— Manik Rae.— 
First Islamite invasion.—Ajmer taken.—Sambhur founded ; its salt lake.—Ofspring of 
Manik Rae.— Establishments in Rajpootana,— Contests with the Mahomedans.—Beelundeo 
of Ajmer ; Goga Chohan of Mehera ; both slain by Mahmoud.—Beesuldeo, Generalissimo 
of the Rajpoot nations; his period fixed ; his column at Delhi; his alliances.— Origin of 


the Hara tribe.—Anuraj obtains Asi.—dispossessed.—Ishtpal obtains Aser.—Rao Hamir.— 


Rao Chund slain—Aser taken by Alla-o-din.—Prince Rainsi escapes to Cheetore ; settles 
at Bhynsror, in Mewar.—His son Kolun declared lord of the Pathar. 


Haravatt, or Harouti, ‘the country of 
the Haras,’ comprehends two principalities, 
viz. Kotah and Boondi. The Chumbul 
intersects the territory of the Hara race, 
and now serves as their boundary, although 
only three centuries have elapsed since the 
younger branch separated from and became 
independent of Boondi. 

The Hara is the most important of the 
twenty-four Chohan sacha, being descended 
from Anuraj, the son of Manik Rac, king 
of Ajmer, who in 6. 741 (A. D. 685) sus- 
tained the first shock of the Islamite arms. 

We have already sketched the pedigree 
of the Chohans,* one of the most illustrious 
of the “thirty-six royal races” of India.f 


* See Vol. 1. p. 72. 

{ According to Herodotus, the Scythic saca’ enumera- 
ted eight races with the epithet of royal, and Strabo 
mentions one of the tribes of the Thyssagetz as boasting 
the title of Busilii. The Rajpoots assert that in ancient 
times they only enumerated eight royal sacham or 


branches, viz. Surya, Soma, Hya or Aswa (qu. Asi?) 


We must, however, in this place, enter 

into it somewhat more fully ; and in doing 

so, we must not discard even the fables of 
their origin, which will at least demonstrate 

that the human understanding has been 

similarly construsted in all ages and coun-. 
tries, before the thick veil of ignorance and 

superstition was withdrawn from it. So 
scanty are the remote records of the Chohans, 

that it would savour of affectation to attempt 
a division of the periods of their history, 

or the improbable, the probable, and the 

certain. Of the first two, a separation wonld 

be impracticable, and we cannot trace the 

latter beyond the seventh century. 


ete 


Nima, and the four tribes of Agnivansa, viz. Pramara. 
Purihara, Solanki, and Chohan. 

Abulgazi states that the Tatars or Scythians were 
divided into six grand families. The Rajpoots have 


maintained these ideas, originally brought from the 
Oxus, 


BOONDI. 


‘When the impieties of the kings of the 
warrior race drew upon them the vengeance 
of Parusarama, who twenty-one times extir- 
pated that race, some, in order to save their 
called themselves bards; others 


assumed the guise of women; and thus the 


lives, 


singh (horn) of the Rajpoots was preserved, 
when dominion was assigned to the Brah- 
mins. The impious avarice of the Sahasra 
Arjuna, of the Hya race, king of Maheswar 
on the Nerbudda, provoked the last war, 
having slain the father of Parusarama. 

‘“ But as the chief weapon of the Brahmin 
is his curse or blessing, great disorders 
soon ensued from the want of the strong 
arm. Ignorance and infidelity spread over 
the land; the sacred books were trampled 
under foot, and mankind had no refuge from 
the monstrous brood.* In this exigence, 
Viswamitra, the 
Bhagwan, revolved within his own mind, 
and determined upon, the re-creation of the 
Chetries. He chose for this rite the summit 
of Mount Aboo,} where dwell the hermits 
and sages (Moonis and Wists) constantly 


occupied in the duties of religion. and who 


instructor in armst of 


had carried their complaints even to the 
heer samudra (sea of curds), where they saw 
the Father of Creation floating upon the 
hydra (emblem of eternity). He desired them 
to regenerate the warrior race, and they 
returned to Mount Aboo with Indra, Bramha, 
Roodra, Vishnu, and all the inferior divi- 
nities, in their train, The fire-fountain 





ro 


* Or, as the bard says, Dytes, Asuras, and Danoos, 
or demons and infidels, as they style the Indo-Scythic 
tribes from the north-west, who paid no respect to the 
Brahmins, » 

+ Awnud-gurn. 

My last pilgrimage was to Aboo, 
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(anul-coond) was lustrated with the waters 
of the Ganges; expiatory rites were per- 
formed, and, after a protracted debate, it 
was resolved that Indra should initiate the 
work of re-creation. Having formed an 
image (pootli) of the dhurba grass, he sprink- 
led it with the water of life, and threw it 
into the fire-fountain. Thence, on pronoun- 
cing the sanjivan mantra (incantation to give 
life), a figure slowly emerged from the flame, 


bearing in the right hand a mace, and ex- 
Ile 
was called Pramar ;’and Aboo, Dhar, and 


Oojein were assigned to him as a terri- 


claiming, “ Mar! mar !” (slay, slay). 


tory. 

“ Bramha was then entreated to frame one 
from his own essence (ansa). He made an 
image, threw it into the pit, whence issued 
a figure armed with a sword (4harga) in one 
hand, with the veda in the other, and a zunov 
round his neck. He was named Chalook or 
Solanki, and Anhulpoor Patun was appro- 
priated to him. 

“ Roodra, forined the third. The image 
was sprinkled with the water of the Ganges, 
and on the incantation being read, a_ black 
ill-favoured figure arose, armed with the 
dhanoos or bow. As his foot slipped when 
sent against the demons, he was called Puri- 
har, and placed as the poleoh, or guardian 
of the gates. He had the nonangul Marus- 
thali, or ‘nine habitations of the desert.’ 
assigned him. 

*¢ The fourth was formed by Vishnu ; when 
an image like himself, fonr-armed, each 
having a separate weapon, issued from the 
flames, and was thence styled Chaturbhooja 
The gods 
bestowed their blessing upon him, and 


Chau-han, or the ‘ four-armed,’ 
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Miicive wager as a territory. Such was 
the name of Gurra-Mundilla in the Dapur, 


or silver age. 

“The Dytes were watching the rites, and 
two of their leaders were close to the fire- 
fountain; but the work of regeneration 
being over, the new born-warriors were sent 
ngainst the infidels, when a desperate en- 
counter ensued. But as fast as the blood 
of the demons was shed, young demons 
arose; when the four tutelary divinities, 
attendant on each newly-created race, drank 
up the blood, and thus stopped the multi- 
plication of evil. These were 

Asapurana, of the Chohan. 
Gajun Mata........ »Purihar, 
fKKeonj Mata...... .- Solanki, 
Sanchair Mata ...Pamara. 

“ When the Dytes were slain, shouts of 
joy rent the sky; ambrosial showers were 
shed from heaven ; and the gods drove their 
ears (vahan) about the firmament, exulting 
at the victory thus achieved. 

“Of all the thirty-six royal races (says 
Chund, the great bard of the Chohans), the 
Agnicula is the greatest : the rest were born 
of woman; these were created by the 
Brahmins !*—Gotr-acharya of the Chohans, 
Sham Veda, Somvansa, Madhooni sacha, 
Vacha gotra, panch purwar junoo, Laktun- 
cari nekas, Chandrabhaga Nadi, Brigoo 


* Itis by no means uncommon for this arrogant 


priesthood to lay claim to powers co-equal with those 
of the Divinity, nay often superior to them. Witness 
the scene in the Ramayuna, where they make the deity 
a mediator, to entreat the Brahmin Vashishta to hearken 
to King Vishwamitra’s desire for his friendship. Can 
any thing exceed this? Parallel it, perhaps, we may, in 
that memorable instance of Christian idolatry, where 
the Almighty is called on to intercede with St. Janua- 


rius to perform the gnnual miracle of liquefying the 
pongealed blood, 


neshan, Amba-ca-Bhavani, Balun Putra, 
Kal-Bhiroo, Aboo Achileswar onenae 
Chatur-bhooja Chauhan.” 

The period of this grand convocation of 
the gods on Mount Aboo, to regenerate the 
warrior race of Hind, and to incite them 
against “the infidel races who had spreal 
over the land,” is dated so far back as the 
opening of the second age of the Hindus; 
a point which we shall not dispute. Neither 
shall we throw a doubt upon the chronicles 
which claim Prince Sehl, one of the great 
heroes of the Afahabharat, as an intermediate 
link between Anhul Chohan and Satpati, 
who founded Macavati, and conquered the 
Konkan ; while another son, called Tuntur 
Pal, conquered Aser and Gowalcoond ((Gol- 
conda), planted his garrisons in every region, 
and possessed nine hundred elephants to 
carry puckals, or water skins, 

Let us here pause for a moment before wo 
proceed with the chronicle, and inquire 
who were these warriors, thus regenerated 
to fight the battles of Brahminism, and 
brought within the pale of their faith? 
They must have been either the aboriginal 
debased classes, raised to moral importance 
by the ministers of the pervading religion, 
or foreign races who had obtained a footing 
amongst them. The contrasted physical 
appearance of the respective races will 
decide this question, The aborigines are 
dark, diminutive, and ill-favoured ; the Agni- 
culas are of good stature, and fair, with pro-~ 
minent features, like those of the parthian 
kings. The ideas which pervade thejr mar- 
tial poetry are auch ag were held by the Scy- 
thian in distant ages, and which even Brab- 
minism hag fajled to eradicate; while the 
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tumult, containing ashes and arms, disco- 
vered throughout India, especially in the 
south about Gowalcoond, where the Chohans 
held sway, indicate the nomadic warrior 
of the north as the proselyte of Mount 
Aboo. 

Of the four Agnicula races, the Chohans 
first who 
The almost universal power of 


were the obtaincd extensive 
dominion. 
the Pramaras is proverbial; but the wide 
sway possessed by the Chohans can only 
be discovered with difficulty. Their glory 
was on the wane when that of the Pramaras 
wasinthe zenith; and if we may credit 
the last great bard of the Rajpoots, the 
Chohans held in capite of the Pramaras of 
Telingana, in the eighth century of Vicrama, 
though the name of Pirthwiraj threwa parting 
ray of splendour upon the whole line of his 
ancestry, even to the fire-fountain on the 
summit of classic Aboo. 

The facts to be gleaned in the early page 
of the chronicle are contained in a few 
stanzas, which proclaim the possession of 
paramount power, though probably of no 
The line of the Ner- 
to 
Maheswar, was their primitive seat of sove- 


lengthened duration. 
budda, from Macavati, or Macaouti, 
reignty, comprehending all the tracts in its 
vicinity both north and south. Thence, as 
they multiplied, they spread over the penin- 
sula, possessing Mandoo, Aser, Golconda, 
and the Konkan; while to the north, they 
stretched even to the fountains of the 
Ganges. The following is the bard’s pic- 
ture of the Chohan dominion: 

‘* From ‘the seat of government,’ (rajas- 
than) Macaouti, the oath of allegiance (an) 
resounded in fifty-two castles. The land 
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of Tatha, Lahore, Mooltan, Peshore,* the 
Chohan in his might arose and oonquered 
even to the hills of Bhadri. The infidels 
(asuras) fled, and allegiance was proclaimed 
in Dehli and Cabul, while the country 
of Nepal he bestowed on the Mallani.¢ 
Crowned with the blessing of the gods, he 
roturned to Macaouti.” 

It has already been observed, that Ma- 
caouti-Nagari was the ancient name of Gurr 
Mundilla, whose princes for ages continued 
the surname of Pal, indicative, it is recorded 
by tradition, of their nomadic occupation. 
The Aheers, who occupied all Central India, 
and have left in one nook (Aheerwarra) a 
memorial of their existence, was a branch 
of the same race, Aheer being a synonym 
for Pal. Bhelsa, Bhojpoor, Diep, Bhopal, 
Airun, Garspoor, are a few of the ancient 
towns established by the Pals or Palis ; and 
could we master the still unknown characters 
appertaining to the early colonists of India, 
more light would be thrown on the history 
of the Chohans.{ 





* The Mahomedan writers confirm this account, for in 
their carliest recorded invasion, in A, H. 148, the princes 
of Lahere and Ajmer, said to be of thesame family, 
are the great opponents of Islam, and combated its 
advance in fields west of the Indus, We know beyond 
a doubt that Ajmer was then the chief scat of Chohan 
power. 

t The Mallani is (or rather was) one of the Chohan 
Sache, and may be the Afalli who opposed Alexander 
at the confluent arms of the Iadus, The tribe is extinct 
and was so little known even five centuriss ago, that a 
prince of Boondi, of the Hara tribe, intermarried with 
n Mallani, the book of genealogical affinities not indi- 
cating her being within the prohibited canon, A more 
skilful bard pointed out the incestuous connection, when 
divorce and expiation ensued. 

¢ All these towns contain remains of antiquity, espe- 
cially in the district of Diep, Bhojpoor, and Bhelsa. 
Twenty years ago, in one of my journeys, I passed the 
ruins of Airun, where a superb column stands at the 
junction of its two streams. It is about thirty feet in 
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A scion from Macaouti, named Ajipal, 
established himself at Ajmer,* and erccted 
its castle of Tarragurh. The namo of Aji- 
pal is one of the most conspicuous that 
tradition has proserved, and is always 
followed by the epithet of chukwa, or uni- 
versal potentate. His era must ever remain 
doubtful, unless, as already observed, we 
master the characters said to belong to this 
race, and which are still extant, both on 
stone and on copper.f From what cause 
is not stated (most probably a failure of 
lineal issue), Pirthwi Pahar was brought from 
Macaouti to Ajmer. By a single wife 
(for polygamy was then unknown to these 
races), he had twenty-four sons, whose 
progeny peopled these regions, one of whose 
descendants, Manika Rac, was lord of 
Ajmer and Sambhur, in the year S. 741, 
or A. D. 685. 

With the name of Manik Rae, the history 
of the Chohan emerges from obscurity, if 
not fable ; and although the bard does not 
subsequently entertain us with much sub- 
stantial information, we can trace his sub- 
ject, and see his heroes fret their hour upon 
the uncertain stage, throughout a period 


of twelve hundred yeare. It was at this 





height, and is surmounted by a human figure, having a 
glory round his head; a colossal bull is at the base of 
the column. 1 sent a drawing of it to Mr. Colebrooke 
at the time, but possess no copy. 

* It is indifferently called Aji-mer, and Aji-doorg, 
the invincible bill (mera), or invincible castle (doorg), 
Tradition, however, says that the name of this renowned 
abode, the key of Rajpootana, is derived from the 
humble profession of the young Chohan, who was goat- 
herd: Aja meaning ‘a goat’ in Sanskrit; still re- 
ferring to the original pastoral occupation of the Palis. 

t l obtained at Ajmer and at Poshkur several very 
valuable medals, Bactrian, Indo-Scythic, and Hindu, 


having the ancient Palion one side, and the effigy of 
a horse on the other. 
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era (A. D, 685), that Rajpootana was first 
visited by the arms of Islam, being the sixty- 
third year of the Hejira. Manik Rae, then 
prince of Ajmer, was slain by the Asuras, 
and his only child, named Lot, then an 
infant of seven years of age, was killed by 
an arrow while playing on the battlements 





(kangras). The invasion is said to have been 
from Sinde, in revenge for the ill-treatment 
of an Islamite missionary, named Roshan 
Ah, though the complexion of the event is 
more like an enterprize prompted by reli- 
gious enthusiasm. The missionery being 
condemned to lose his thumb, “the dis- 
jointed member, flew to Mecca,” and gave 
evidence against the Rajpoot idolator ; when 
a force was prepared, disguised as a caravan 
of horse-merchants, whica surprised and 
slew Doola Rae and his son, and obtained 
possession of Gurh-beetli, the citadel. 

Puerile as is the transaction, its truth is 
substantiated by the fact, that the Caliph 
Omar at this very time sent an army to 
Sinde, whose commander, Abul Aas, was 
slain inan attempt on the ancient canital, 
Alore. Still nothing but the enthusiasm 
of religious frenzy could have induced a 
band to cross the desert in order to punish 
this insult to the new faith. 

Whatever were the means, however, by 
which Ajmer was captured, and Dvola Rae 
slain, the importance of the event has been 
deeply imprinted on the Chohans; who, 
in remembrance of it, deified the youthful 
heir of Ajmer: * Lot putra” is still the 
most conspicuous of the Chohan penates. 
The day on which he was killed is sanc- 
tified, and his effigy then receives divine 
honours from all who have the name of Cho- 
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Even the, anklet of bells which he 
wore has become an object of veneration, 
and is forbidden to be used by the children 
of this race. . 

“ Of the house of Doola Rae of Chohan 
race, Lot-Deo, the heir apparent, by the 
decree of Siva, on Monday the 12th of the 
month of Jeyt, went to heaven.” 

Manika Rae, the uncle ‘of the youth 


han. 


(putra), (who is still the object of general 
homage, especially of the Chohan fair), 
upon the occupation of Ajmer, retired upon 
Sambhur, which event another couplet fixes, 
741.* Here the 
bard has recourse to celestial interposition 


as we have said, in 8. 


in order to support Manika Rae in his adver- 
sity. The goddess Sacambhari appears to 
him, while seeking shelter from the pursuit 
of this merciless foe, and bids him establish 
himself in the spot where she manifested 
herself, guaranteeing to him the possession 
of all the ground he could encompass with 
his horse on that day ; but commanded him 
not to look back until he had returned to the 
spot where he left her. He commenced the 
circuit, with what he deemed his steed could 
accomplish, but forgetting the injunction, he 
was surprised to sce the whole space covered 
as with a shcet. This was the desiccated 
sirr, or saltlake, which he named after his 
patroness Sacambhari, whose statue still 
exists on a small island in the lake, now 


corrupted to Sambhur.f 





* “ Samvat, sath soh ektalees 

“ Malut bali bes 

“6 Sambhur aya tuti surr-us 

“ Manik Rae, Nur-es.” é 

+ An inscription on the pillar at Feroz Shah's palace 

at Dehli, belonging to this family, in which the word 
sacambhari occurs, gave rise to many ingenious conjec- 
tures by Sir W. Jones, Mr. Colcbrooke, and Colonel Wilford, 


However jejune these legends of the first 
days of Chohan power, they suffice to mark 
with exactness their locality; and the im- 
portance attached to this settlement is mani- 
fested in the title of “ Sambhri Rao,” main- 
tained by the Pirthwi Raj, the descendant of 
Manika Rae, even when emperor of all 
northern India. 

Manika Rae, whom we may consider as 
the founder of the Chohans of the north, 
recovered Ajmer. He had a numerous pro- 
geny, who established many petty dynasties 
throughout Western Rajwarra, giving birth 
to various tribes, which are spread even to 
the Indus. The Kheechie,* the Hara, the 
Mohi, Nurbhana, Badorea, Bhowrecha, Dhu- 
nairea, and Bagrecha, are all descended from 
him. The Kheechies were established in the 
remote Do-abeh, called Sinde-Sugar, com- 
prising all the tract between the Behut and 
the Sinde, a space of sixty-eight coss, whose 
capital was Keechpoor-Patun. The Haras 
obtained or founded Asi (Hans) in Heriana; 
while another tribe held Gowalcoond, the 
celebrated Golconda, now Hydrabad, and 
when thence expelled, regained Aser. The 
Mohils had the tracts round Nagore.t The 
Bhadoreas had an appanage on the Chum- 
bul, in a tract which bears their name, and 
The 


is still subject to them. Dhunaireas 





* Called Kheech-kote by Baber. 

{ In the annals of Marwar it will be shewn, that the 
Rahtores conquered Nagore, or Naga-doorg (the ‘ser- 
pent’s castle’), from the Mohils, who held fourteen hun- 
dred and forty villages so late as the fifteenth century. 
So many of tho colonies of Agniculas bestowed the 
name of serpent on their settlements, that I am con- 
vinced all were of the Tak, Takshac, or Nagvansa race 
from Sacadwipa, who, six centuries anterior to Vicra- 
maditya, under their leader Sehesnaga, conquered 
India, and whose era must be the limit of Agnicula 
antiquity. 
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settled at Shahabad, which by a singular 
fatality has at length come into the posses- 
sion of the Haras of Kotah. Another branch 
fixed at Nadole, but never changed the name 
of Chohan.* 

Many chieftainships were scattered over 
the desert, either trusting to their lances 
to maintain their independence, or holding 
of superiors ; but a notice of them, how- 
ever interesting, would here, perhaps, be out 
of place. Eleven princes are enumerated 
in the Jaega’s catalogue, from Manika Rae 
to Beesildeo, a name of the highest cele- 
brity in the Rajpoot annals, and a landmark 
to various authorities, who otherwise have 
little in common even in their genealogies, 
which I pass over in silence, with the excep- 
tion of the intermediate name of Hursraj,t 


—— 
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* The importance of Nadole was considerable, and is 
fully attested by existing inscriptions as well as by the 
domestic chronicle. Midway from the founder, in the 
eighth century, to its destruction in the twelfth, was 
Rav Lakhun, who in 8, 1039 (A. D. 983), successfully 
coped with the princes of Nehrvalla. 


“ Sumeah dos seh onchalees 

“ Bar ckhouta, Patun pyla pol 
“ Dan Chohan agavi 

“ Mewar Dhanni dind bhurri 
* Tis bar Rao Lakhun thuppi 
“ Jo arumba, so kurri:” 

Literally: “In 8. 1039, at the farther gate of the 
city of Patun, the Chohan collected the commercial 
duties (dan). He took tribute from the lord of Mewar, 
and performed whatever he had a mind to.” 

Lakhun drew upon him the arms of Soobcktegin, and 
his son Mahmoud, when Nadole was stripped of its 
consequence ; i's temples were thrown down, and its 
fortress was dilapidated. But it had recovered much 


of its power, and even sent forth several branches, who ; 


nll fell under Alla-ordin in the thirteenth century. On 
the final conquest of India by Shahbudin, the prince of 
Nadole appears to have effected a compromise, and to 
have become a vassal of the empire. This conjecture 
arises from the singularity of its currency, which retains 
on the one side the names in Sanscrit of its indigenous 
princes, and on the other that of the couqueror. 

t Hursraj and Beejy Raj were sons of Aji-pal, king 
of Ajmer, according to the chroniole. | 
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common to the Hamir Rasa as well as 
the Jaega’s list. The authority of Hursraj 
stretched along the Aravali mountains to 
Aboo, and east of the Chumbul. He ruled 
from §. 812 to 827 ( A.H. 138 to 153), 
and fell in battle against the Asuras, 
having attained the title of Ari-murdhan. 
Ferishta says, that “in A.H. 143, the 
Mooslems greatly increased, when issuing 
from their hills they obtained possession 
of Kirman, Peshore, and all the lands ad- 
jacent ; and that the Raja of Lahore, who 
was of the family of the Raja of Ajmer, 
sent his brother* against these Afghans, 
who were reinforced by the tribes of Ghilij, 
of Ghor and Caubul, just become proselytes 
to Islam ;’* and he adds, that during five 
months, seventy battles were fought with 
success; or, to use the historian’s own 
words, “in which Sepahi sirmah (General 
Frost) was victorious over the infidel, but 
who returned when the cold season was 
passed with fresh force. The armies met 
between Kirman and Peshawer ; sometimes 
the infidel (Rajpoot) carried the war to 
the Aohistan, ‘mountainous regions, and 
drove the Moosulmauns before him ; some- 
times the Moosulmauns, obtaining reinforce- 
ments, drove the infidel by flizhts of arrows 
to their own borders, to which they always 
retired when the torrents swelled the Nilab 
(Indus).” 

Whether the Raja of Ajmer personally 
engaged in this distant combats the chro- 
nicle says not. According to the Hamir 
* This is a very important admission of Ferishta, 
concerning the proselytism of all these tribes, and con- 
firms my hypothesis, that the Afgans are converted 
Jadoons or Yadus, not Yahudis, or Jews, The Gor is 


also a well-known Rajpoot tribe, and they had only to 
convert it into Ghor. Vide Annals of the Bhattia: 
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Rasa, Hursraj was succeeded by Doojgun- 
deo, whose advanced post was Bhutnair, and 
whe overcame Nasir-oo-din, from whom he 
captured twelve hundred horse, and hence 
bore the epithet of Sultan Graha. or ‘ King- 
seizer.’ Nasir-oo-din was the title of the 
celebrated Soobektegin, father to the still 
more celebrated Mahmood. Svobektegin 
repeatedly invaded India during the fifteen 
years’ reign of his predecessor Aliptegin. 
Passing over the intermediate reigns, 
each of which is marked by some meagre 
and unsatisfactory details of battles with the 
Islamite, we arrive at Beesildeo. The father 
of this prince, according to the Hara ge- 
nealogists, was Dherma-Guj, apparently a 
title, —‘ in faith like an elephant,’—-as in the 
Jaega’s list is Beer Beelundeo, confirmed 
by the inscription on the triumphal column 
at Dehli. The last of Mahmood’s invasions 
occurred during the reign of Beelundeo, 
who, at the expense of his life, had the glory 
of humbling the mighty conqueror, and 
forcing him to relinquish the siege of Ajmer. 
Before we condense the scanty records of 
the bards concerning Visala-Deva,* we 
may spare a few words to commemorate a 
Chohan, who consecrated his name and that 
of all his kin, by his deeds in the first pas- 
sage of Mahmood into India. 
Goga Chohan was the son of Vacha Raja, 
a name of some celebrity. He held the 
whole of Jungul-des, or the forest lands from 
the Sutlej to Heriana ; his capital, called 
Mehera, or, as pronounced, Goga ca Mairi, 
was on the Sutlej. In defending this he 
fell, with forty-five sons and sixty nephews ; 
and as it occurred on Sanday (2tubwar) 


~~ 


* The classieal mode of writing the name of Bcesildco. 
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the ninth (nomee) of the month, that day 
is held sacred to the manes of Goga by the 
“thirty-six classes”* throughout Rajpoot- 
ana, but especially in the desert, a portion 
of which is yet called Gogadeo ca thul. Even 
his steed, Javadia,t has been immorta- 
lized, and has become a favourite name for 
a war-horse throughout Rajpootana, whose 
mighty men swear ‘¢ by the saca of Goga,” 
for maintaning the Rajpoot fame when 
Mahmood crossed the Sutlej. 

This was probably the last of Mahmood's 
invasions, when he marched direct from 
He attacked 
Ajmer, which was abandoned, and the 


country around given up to 


Mooltan through the desert. 


devastation 
and plunder. The citadel, Gurh-Beetli, how- 
over, held out, and Mahomed was foiled, 
wounded, and obliged to retreat by Nadole,} 
another Chohan possession, which he sacked, 
and then proceeded to Nehrwalla, which he 
captured. His barbarities promoted a coal- 
ition, which, by compelling him to march 
through the western deserts to gain the 


* Chatees-pon. 

{ It is related by the Rajpoot romancers that Goga 
had no children; that lamenting this, his guardian deity 
gave him two barley-corns (java or jao), one of which 
he gave to his queen, another to his favourite mare, 
which produced the steed (Javadia) which became as 
famous as Goga himself, The Rana of Oodipoor gave 
the author a blood-horse of Kattiawar, whose name was 
Javadia, Though a lamb in disposition, when mounted 
he was a piece of fire, and admirably broken in to all 
the manege exercise. A more perfect animal never 
existed. The author brought him, with another 
(Mirg-raj), from Qodipoor to the ocean, intending to 
bring them home ; but the grey he gave to a friend, 
and fearful of the voyage, he sent Javadia back six 
hundred miles to the Rana, requesting ‘“‘he might be 
the first worshipped on the annual military festival: 
a request which he doubts not was complied with: 

¢{ See note p. 388, for remarks on Nadole, whence 
the author obtained much valuable matter, consisting 
of coins, inscriptions on stone and copper, and MSb,, 
when on a visit to this ancient city in 1821], 
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valley of Sinde, had nearly proved fatal to 
his army. 

The exploits of Beesildeo form one of 
the books of Chund the bard. The date 
assigned to Beesildeo in the Rasa (8. 921) 
is interpolated—a vice not uncommon with 
the Rajpoot bard, whose periods acquire veri- 
fication from less mutable materials than 
those out of which he weaves his song.* 

Chund gives an animated picture of the 
levy of tho Rajpoot chivalry, which assem- 
bled under Beosilleo, who, as the champion 
of the Hindu faith, was chosen to lead its 
warriors against the Islamite invader. The 
Chalook king of Auhulwarra alone refused 
and in terms 


to the confederation, 


which drew upon him the vengeance of the 


join 


Chohan. <A literal translation of the passage 
may be interesting :— 
“* To the Goclwal Jait, the prince 


entrusted Ajmer, saying, ‘on your fealty 
I depend ;? where can this Chalook find 
refuge ? He moved from the city (Ajmer), 
and encamped on the lake Visala,t and 
summoned his tributaries and vassals to 


meet him. Maunsi Purihar, with the army 


of Mundore, touched his feet.f| Then came 
the Ghelote, the ornament of the throng ; sf 


2 OES tt nama setapneSt ee ete ot estrone - Wn nnmonmnmaman ene crete 


* We have abundant checks, which, could they 
have been detailed in the earlier stage of inquiry into 
Hindu literature, would have excited more intercst 
for the hero whose column at Dehli has excited the 
inquries of Jones, Wilford, Colebrooke. 

} This lake still bears the name of Beesil- -ca-tal not- 
withstanding the changes which have accrued during 
a lapso of one thousand years, since he formed it by 
dammiug-up the springs. Jtis one of the reservoirs 
ef the Looni river. The emperor Jehangir erected a 
palace on the banks of the Beesil-ca-tal, in which he 
received the ambassador of James I. of England. 

} This shews that the Purihars were sudordinate to 
the Chohans of Ajmer. 

§ The respectful mention of the Ghelote as ‘the 
ornament of the throng,’ early proves that the Cheetore 
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and the Pawasir, with Tuar,! and Rama 
the Gor;2 with Mohes the lord of Mewat.3 
The Mohil of Doonapoor with tribute sent 
excuse.* With folded hands arrived the 
Baloch,5 but the lord of Bamuni abandoned 
Sinde.6 Then came the Nuzzur from Bhut- 
nair,7 and the Nalbundi from Tatta8 and 
Mooltan.9 When the summons reached 
the Bhomia Bhatti of Derrawul,!9 all 
obeyed ; as did the Jadoon of Mallunwas.!1 


A eatneieaansnamanhanagenaetee 
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princes came as an ally. How rejoicing to an autiquary 
to find this confirmed by an inscription found amidst 
the ruins of acity of Mewar, which alludes to this very 
coalition! Tho inscription is a record of the friend- 
ship maintained by their issue in the twelfth century,— 
Samarsi of Choctore, and Pirthwiraj, the last Chohan 
king of India—on their combining to chastise the king 
of Patun Anhulwarra, ‘in like manner as did Besildeo 
and Tejsi of old unite against the foe, so,” &c. Ke. Now 
Tejsi was the grandfather of Rawul Samarsi, who was 
killed in opposing the final Mooslem invasion, on the 
Caggar, after one of the longest reigns in their annals : 
from which we calewlate that Tejsi must have sat on the 
throne about the year §.1120 (A. D. 1064.1 His youth 
and inexperience would account for his acting; subor- 
dinately to the Chohan of Ajmer. The name of Udya- 
dita further confirms the date, as will be mentioned 
inthe text. His date has been fully settled by various 
inscriptions found by the author. (See Transactions 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol, i. page 223.) 


1 This Tuar must have been one of the Dehli vassals, 
whose monarch was of this race. 

2 The Gor was a celcbrated tribe, and amongst the 
most illustrious of the Chohan feudatories ; a branch 
| until a few years ago held Sooe- -Soopoor and about ninc 
lakhs of territory. I have no doubt the Gor appanage 
was west of the Indus, and that this tribe on conversion 
became the Ghor, 

3 The Mewoh race of Mewat is well known ; all are 
Mahomedans now. 

4 Tho Mohils have been suffciently discussed. 

5 The Baloch was evidently Hindu at this time : 
as I have repeatedly said, of Jit or Gete origin. 

6 “The lord of Bamuni,” in other places called Ba- 
munwasso, must apply to the ancient Brahminabad or 
Dewul, on whose site the modern Tatia is built. 

7 See Annals of Jessulmer, 

8 9 All this evinces supremacy over the Princes of 
this reigon : the Soda, the Samma, and Soomura. 

10 Of Derrawul we have spoken in the text. 

11 Mallunwas we know not, 


and 
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The Moril2 and Birgoojur13 also joined 
with the Cuchwahas of Anterved.14 The 
subjugated Meras worshipped his feet.15 
Then came the army of Takitpoor, headed 
by the Goelwal Jait.16 Mounted in haste 
eame Udya Pramar,!7 with the Nurbhan18 
and the Dor,!9 the Chundail,2° and the 
Dahima.”21 

In this short passage, a text afforded for 
a dissertation on the whole genealogical 
history of Rajpootana at that period. Such 
extracts from the more ancient bards, incor- 
porated in the works of their successors, 
however laconic, afford decisive evidence 
that their poetic chronicles bore always the 
same character; for this passage is intro- 
duced by Chund merely as a preface to the 
history of his own prince, Pirthwiraj, the 
descendant of Beesildeo. | 

A similar passage was given from the 
ancient chronicles of Mewar, recording an 
invasion of the Mooslems, of which the 











12 18 14 The Moris, the Cuchwahas and Birgoojurs 
require no further notice. 

15 The Meras inhabited the Aravalli. 

16 Takitpoor is the modern Thoda, near Tonk, where 
there are fine remains. 

17 Udyadita, now a hand-mark in Hindu history. 

18 See annals of Shekhavati for the Nurbhans, who 
held Khundaila as a fief of Ajmer. 

19 20 The Dor and Chundail were well known tribes ; 
the latter contended with Pirthwi-Raj, who deprived 
them of Mahoba and Kalinger, and all modern Boondel- 
kund, 

21 The renowned Dahima was lord of Biana; also 
called Druinadhar. 
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histories of the invaders have left no 
traco. The evidence of both is incon- 
testable ; every name affords a synchronism 
not to be disputed; though the isolated 
passage would afford a very faint ray of 





light to the explorer’ of those days of 
darkness, yet when the same industrious 
research has pervaded the annals of all these 
races, a flood of illumination pours upon us, 
and we can at least tell who the races were 
who held sway in these regions a thousand 
years ago. 

Amidst meagre, jejune, and unsatisfac- 
tory details, the annalist of Rajpootana must 
be content to wade on, in order to obtain 
some solid foundation for the history of the 
tribes ; but such facts as these stimulate his 
exertions and reward his toil: without them, 
his task would be hopeless. To each of the 
twenty tribes enumerated, formed under 
the standard of the Chohan, we append a 
separate notice, for the satisfaction of the 
few who can appreciate their importance, 
while some general remarks may suffice 
as a connection with the immediate object 
of research, the Haras, descended from 
Beesildeo. 

In the first place, it is of no small moment 
to be enabled to adjust the date of Beesil- 
deo, the most important name in the annals 
of the Chohans from Manik Rae to Pirthwi- 
raj, and a slip from the genealogical tree 
will elucidate our remarks. 
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CHOHAN GENEALOGY, 


Anhul 


J 


Suvatcha. 
| 
Mallan. 


Gulun Soor. 


Beer Beelundeo 


S, 1066 to 1130 ... Beesuldeo 


Beelundeo the chain is continuous to the last Chohan king, Prithwiraj’ 


LL ans Se ER SED Se a ee 


From Anhul to Beelandeo, these are but a few of the leading names. Erom 


§. 202 . Ajiapla “ Chukwa,” ... 
Dola Rae 

8. 741 . Manika Rac 

S. 827 ...  Hursraj 


or Agnipala, “ offspring of fire,” the first Chohar. , 
probable period 650 before Vicrama, when an 
invasion of the Zurshkas took place; estab- 
lished Macavati-nagari (Gurra Mundilla): con- 
querred the Konkan, Aser, Golconda. 


__. § In all probality this is the patriarch of the 


1 Mallani tribe. 


(or universal potentate ; founder of Ajmer. Some 

d authorities say, in 202 of the Vicrama ; others 
of the Virat-Samvat: the latter is the most 
probable. 

fj Slain, and lost Ajmer, on the first irruption of 


"the Mahomedans, S. 741, A.D. 685. 


ag nos Sambhur: hence the title Sambri-Rao 


borne by the Chohan princes, his issue. 


-. ern Nazir-oo-din (gu. Soobektegin?), thence 


styled ‘ Sultan-graha.’ 


a ie Dhermaguj; slain defending Ajmer against 


Mahmood of Ghizni. 


(Classically, Visaladeva); his period, from various 


oe f 
\ inscriptions, 8. 1066 to S. 1130. 


Sarangdeo Died in nonage. 
| 
Anah Constructed the Ana-Sagur at Ajmer ; still bears 
| his name, 
Jeipal. Hurspal. 
| \ 
Ajeydeo, or Becjydeo. Oodeydeo. 
Anundeo. 
| eevee perenne tere crn ete meres Pay : 
C ° 
Someswar ; Kan-Rae. Jait, Goelwal. 
married Rooka Bae, | 
daughter of Anungpal Eesurdas ; 
Tuar king of Dehli, turned Mahomedan. 
Pirthwiraj ; obtained Dehli ; a 
slain by Shabudin, 8, 1249, a . § Adopted successor to Pirthwiraj; his name is on 
aDelaee: Vijaya Raj} the pillar at Dehli. 7 


Kainasi ; sain in the 
sack of Dehli. 


Lakunsi., 


Had twenty-one sons ; seven of whom were legi- 
timate, and founders of mixed tribes. From 
Lakunsi there are twenty-six generations to 
Nonud Sing, the present chieftain of Neemrana, . 


the nearest lineal descendant of Ajipal and 
Pirthwiraj. 
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The name of Beesildeo ({ Visaladeva) heads 
the inscription on the celebrated column 
erected in the centre of Feroz Shah’s 
palace at Delhi. This column, alluded to by 
Chund, as “telling the fame of the Chohan,” 
was “placed at Nigumbode,” a place of 
pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles below 
Delhi, whence it must have been removed to 
its present singular position.* 

The inscription commences and ends 
with the same date, viz. 15th of the month 
Bysakh, 8. 122u. If correctly copied, it 
can have no reference to Beesildeo, except- 
ing as the ancestor of Prativa Chahmana 
tilaca Sacambhart bhupati; or ‘ Pirthwiraja 
Chohan, the anointed of Sambhur, Lord of 
the earth’, who ruled at Delhi in 8. 1220, 
and was slain in S. 1249 retaining the an- 
cient epithet of ‘ Lord of Sambhur,’ one of 
the early seats of their power.y The second 
stanza, however, tells us we must distrust 
the first of the two dates, and read 1120 
(instead of 1220), when Visaladeva “ exter- 
minated the barbarians’ from Aryaverta. 
‘The numerals 1 and 2, in Sanserit, are easily 
If, however, it is decidedly 1220, 
then the whole inscription belongs to Prativa 
Chahmana, between whom and Visala no 


mistaken. 


less than six princes intervene,t and the 
vpening is merely to introduce Pirthwiraja’s 
iineage in which the sculptor has foisted in 
the date. 


en ll Ran EE on oe ee ee 


* See Asiatic Researches, Vol. i, p. 379, Vol. wii. p. 180, 
aud Vol, ix. p. 453 

t { brought away on inscription of this, the last 
Vhohan emperor. from the ruins of his place at Hasi or 
Hunsi, dated S 1224. See comments thereon, Transac- 
tious of the Roval Asiatic Society Vol. i, p. 133. 

¢t These inscriptions, while they have given rise to 
mugenions interpretations, demonstrate the little value 
#{ mere tranelations, even when made by first rate 
scholars, who possess no historical kuowledge of the 
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I feel inclined to assign the first stanza to 
Visaladeva (Beesildeo), and what follows to 
his descendant Pirthwiraj, who by a conceit 


may have availed himself of the anniversary 
of the victory of his ancestor, to record his 
own exploits. These exploits were precisely 
of the same nature,—successful war against 
the Islamite, in which each drove him from 
Aryaverta; for even the Mooslem writers 
acknowledge that Shahbudin often 
ignominiously defeated before he finally 
succeeded in making a conquest of northern 
India. 

It, as I surmise, the first stanza belongs to 
Beesildeo, the date S. 1120, or A.D. 1064, 
and this grand confederation described by 
the Chohan bard was assembled under his 
banner, preparatory to the very success, to 
the 


was 


commemorate which inscription was 


recorded, 


ow mane 








~~ 
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tribes to whom they refer. The inscription was first 
translated by Sir W. Jones in 1784 (Asiatic Researches, 
Vol.i). A fresh version (from a fresh transcript I[ 
believe ) was made by Mr. Colebrooke in 1800 (Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. vii), but rather darkening than enligh- 
tening the subject, from attending to his pundit’s emen- 
dation, giving to the prince's name and tribe a metapho- 
rical interp-etation. Nor was it till Wilford had pub- 
lished his hodge-podge Essay on Vicramaditya and 
Salivahana, that Mr. Colebrooke discovered his error, and 
amended it in a note to that volume ; but even then, 
without rendering the inscription useful as a historical 
document. I call Wilford’s essay a hodge-podge advisod- 
ly. It is a paper of immense research; vast materials 
are brought to his task, but he had an hypothesis, and 
all was confounded to suit it. Chohans, Solankis, Ghe- 
lotes, all are amalgamated in his erncible. It was from 
the Sarangadhar Padhati, written by the bard of 
Hamira Chohan, not king of Mewar (as Wilford has it), 
but of Rinthumbor, lineally descended from Visaladeva, 
and slain by Alla-o-din. Sarangadhar was also author of 
the Hamir Rasa, and the Hamir Cavya, bearing this 
prince's name, the essence of both of which I translated 
with the aid of my Guru, Iwas long bewildered in my 
admiration of Wilford’s researches ; but experience 
inspired distrust, and 1 adopted the useful adage in all 
these matters, nil admirari,’’ 
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In the passage quoted from Chund, re- 
cording the princes who led their household 
troops under Beesildeo, there are four names 
which establish 
which we arrive directly at the date, and 


The Udyadit 
Pramar, king of Dhar (son of Raja Bhoj,) 


synchronisms: one, by 


three indirectly. first is 
whose period I established from numerous 
inscriptions,* as between S. 1100 and S. 
1150; sothat the date of his joining the 
expedition would be about the middle of his 
reign. The indirect, but equally strong 
teatimony consists of, 

Virst, The 


Bhatti from Derrawul;’f for had there been 


mention of “the Bhomia 
any thing apocryphal in Chund, Jessulmer, 
the present capital, would have been given as 
the Bhatti abode.{ 

Second, The Cuchwahas, who are also des- 
cribed as coming from Anterved (the region 
the 
infant colony transmitted from Nurwar to 
Amber was yet undistinguished. 


between the Jumna and Ganges) ; for 


The third proof is inthe Mewar inscrip- 
tion, when Tejsi, the grandfather of Samarsi, 
is described as in alliance with Beesildeo. 
Beesildeo is said to have lived sixty-four 
Supposing this date, 8. 1120, to 
he the medium point of his existence, this 
would make his date S. 1088 to S. 1152, or 
A. D. 1032 to A.D. 1096 ; but as his father, 
Dherma Guj, “the elephant in faith,’ or 
Beer Beelun Deo (called Malun Deo, in the 


Hamir Rasa), was killed defending Ajmer on 


yenra, 


eee 
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* See Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Socicty. 

t See Annals of Jeseulmer, for foundation of Derra wul, 
p. 236. 

} In transcribing the annals of the Khecchies, an impor- 
tant brauch of the Chohans, their bards have preserved 
this passage ; but ignorant of Derrawul and Lodorva 
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the last invasion of Mahmood, we must neces- 
sarily place Beesil’s birth (supposing him an 
infant on that event), ten years earlier, or 
A.D. 1022 (S. 1078), to A.D. 1086 (S. 
1142), comprehending the date on the pillar 
of Delhi, and by computation all the periods 
mentioned in the catalogue. We may there- 
fore safely adopt the date of the Rasa, viz. 
S. 1066 t> 8. 1130. 

Beesildeo was, therefore, contemporary 
with Jeipal, the Tuar king of Delhi; with 
Doorlub and Bhima of Guzzerat ; with Bhoj 
and Udya Dit of Dhar; with Pudumsi and 
Tejsi of Mewar ; and the confederacy which 
he headed must have been that against the 
Modud, the fourth from 
Mahmood of Ghizni, whose expulsion from 
the northern part of Rajpootana (as recorded 
on the pillar of Delhi) caused _Aryaverta 
again to become ‘the land of virtue.’ Mah- 
mood’s final retreat from India by Sinde, to 
avoid the armies collected “by Byramdeo 
and the prince of Ajmer,” to oppose him, 
was in A.H. 417, A.D. 1026, or S. 1082, 
nearly the same date as that assigned by 
Chund, S. 1086. 

We could dilate on the war which Beesil- 
deo waged against the prince of Guzzerat, his 

vietory, and the erection of Beesil-nuggur.* 


Islamite king 
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(both preserved in my version of Chund) they, have 
inserted Jessulmer. By such anachronisms, arising from 
the emendations of ignoraut bards, their poetic chroni- 
cles have lost half their value. Tome the comparison 
of such passages, preserved in Chund from the older 
bards, and distorted by the modern, was a subject of 
considerable pleasure, 1t roconciled much that I might 
have thrown away, teaching me the difference between 
absolute invention, and ignoraice creating errors in the 
altempt to corret them. The Kheechie bard, no doubt, 
thought he was duing right when he erased Derrawul 
and inscribed Jessulmer, 

* This town,—another proof of the veracity of the 
chronicle,—yet exists in Northern Guzzerat. 
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on the spot where victory perched upon his 
lance ; but this we reserve for the introduc- 
tion of the illustrious Pirthwiraj. There is 
much fible mixed up with the history of Bee- 
‘sildeo, apparently invented to hide a blot in 
the annals, warranting the inference that he 
became a convert, in all likelihood a compul- 
sory one, to the doctrines of Islam. There is 
also the appearance of his subsequent expta- 
tion of this crime in the garb of a penitent ; 
and the mound (dhoond), where he took up 
his abode, still exists, aud is called after 
him, Beesil-ca-dhoond, at Kalik Jobnair.* 

According to the Book of kings of 
Gomund Ram (the Hara bard), the Haras 
were descended from Anuraj, son of Becsil- 
deo ; but Mog-ji, the Kheechie bard, makes 
Anuraj progenitor of the Kheechies, and 
oon of Manika Rae. We follow the Hara 
bard, 

Anuraj had assigned to him in appanage 
the important frontier fortress of Asi (vulg. 
Hansi). 
Agunraj, son of Ajey-Rao, the founder 


His son Ishtpal, together with 
of Keechpoor Patun in Sind-Sagur was pre- 
paring to seek his fortunes with Rundheer 
Chohan prince of Gowalvoond: but both 
Asi and Golconda 
neously assailed by an army “from the 
wilds of Gujlibund.” 
the saca; and only a single female, his 
daughter, named Soorahbae, survived, and 


were almost simulta~ 


Rtundheer performed 


— 


* The pickaxe, if applicd to this mound (which gives 
its naine to Dhoondar), might possibly shew it to be a 
place of sepulture, and that the Chohans, even to this 
period, may have eutombed at least the bones of their 
dead, ‘he numerous tumuli about Hydratad, the 
ancicnt Gowalcoond, oue of the royal abodes of the 
Chohans, may be sepultures of this race, and the arms 
and vases they contain all strengthen my hypothesis of 
their Scythic origin, . 


she fled for protection towards Asi, then 
attacked by the same furious 
Anuraj prepared to fly ; but his son, Ishtpal, 


determined not to wait the attack, but seek 
the foe. 


invader. 


A battle ensued, when the invader 
was slain, and Ishtpal, grievously wounded, 
pursued him till he fell, near the spot where 
Soorahbae was awaiting death under the 
shade of a peepul : for “hopes of life were 
extinct, and fear and hunger had reduced 
her to a skeleton.” In the moment of dis- 
pair, however, the ashtwa (peepul) tree under 
which she took shelter was severed, and 
Asapurna, the guardian goddess of her race, 
appeared before her. To her, Soorahbae 
related how her father and twelve brothers 
had fallen in defending Golconda against 
‘the demon of Gojlibund.’ The goddess 
told her to be of good cheer, for that a 
Chohan of her own race had slain him, and 
was then at hand, and led her to where 
Ishtpal lay senseless from his wounds. By 
her aid he recovered,* and possessed himself 
of that ancient heir-loom of the Chohans, 
the famed fortress of Aser. 

Ishtpal, the founder of the Haras, obtained 
Ascr in 8. 1081f (or A. D. 1025) ; and as 


Mahmood?s last destructive visit to India, 


by Mooltan through the desert to Ajmer, 





te en 
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* Or, as the story goes, his limbs, which lay dissevered, 
were collected by Soorahbae, and the goddess sprinkling 
them with “the water of life,’ he arose ! Hence the 
namo Hara, which his descendants bore, from har, or 
‘bone,’ thus collected ; but more likely from having lost 
(hara) Asi. 

t The Hara chronicle says S. 981, but by some 
strange, yet uniform error, all the tribes of the Chohans 
autedate their chronicles by a hundred years. ‘Thus 
Beesildco’s taking possession of Anhulpoor FPatun is 
“nine hundred, fifty, thirty and six” (S. 986), instead 
of S. 1086. But it even pervades Chund, the poct of 
Pirthwiraj, whose birth is made 1115, instead of S. 1215 : 
aud here, in all probability, the error commenced, by the 
ignorance (wilful we cannot imagine) of some rhymer, 
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was in A. H. 417, or A. D. 1022, we have 
every right to conclude that his father 
Anuraj lost his life and Asi to the king 
of Ghizni ; at the same time that Ajmer was 
sacked, and the country laid waste by this 
conquerer, whom the Hindu bard might 
well style “ the demon from Gujlibund.”* 
The Mahomedan historians give us no hint 
even of any portion of Mahmood’s army 
penetrating into the peninsula, though that 
grasping ambition, which considered the 
shores of Saurashtra but an intermediate step 
from Ghizni to the conquest of Ceylon and 
Pegu,t may have pushed an army during his 
long halt at Anhulwarra, and have driven 
Rundheer from Golconda. But it is idle to 
speculate upon such slender materials ; let 
them suffice to illustrate one new fact, name- 
ly, that theso kingdoms of the south as well 
as the north were held by Rajpoot sove- 
reigns, whose offspring, blending with the 
original population, produced that mixed 
1ace of Mahrattas, inheriting with the names, 
the warlke propensities of their ancestors, 
but who assume the name of their abodes as 
titles, as the Nimalkurs, the Phalkias, the 
Patunkars, instead of their tribes of Jadoon, 
Tuar, Puar, &c. &c. 

Ishtpal had a son called Chand-kurn ; his 
Tok Pal, had Hamir and Gumbir, 
names well known in the wars of Pirthwiraj. 


son, 


The brothers were enrolled amongst his 








ve meee: 


* ‘The clephant wilds,’ They assert that G@hizni is 
properly Gujni, founded by the Yadus : and in a curious 
specimen of Hindu geography (presented by me to the 
Royal Asi:ntic Society) all the tract about the glaciers of 
the Gang is termed Gujlibun, or Gujlibu, the ‘ Ele- 
pkant Forest,, There isa “ Gujingurh"” mentioned by 
Abulfazil i: te region of Bijore, inhabited by the Sool- 
tano, Jado. and Eusofyze tribes. 


t See Fc: ‘ita, life of Mahmood. 


one hundred and eight vassals, from which: 
we may infer that, though Aser was not 
chief 
as the principal 


considered absolutely as a fief, its 
paid homage to Ajmer, 
seat of the Chohans. 

In the Canouj Samya, that book of the 
poems of Chund devoted to the famous war 
in which the Chohan prince carries off the 
princess of Canouj, honourable mention is 
made of the Hara princes in the third day’s 
fight, when they covered the retreat of 
Pirthwiraj:— 

‘Then did the Hara Rao Hamir, with 
his brother Gumbir, mounted on Lakhi 
steeds, approach their lord, as thus they 
spoke: § Think of thy safety, Jungul-es,* 
while we make offerings to the array of 
Jychund, Our horses’ hoofs shall plough 
the field of fight, like the ship of the ocean.” 

The brothers encountered the contingent 
of the prince of Kasi (Benares), one of 
As they 
Joined, © the shout raised by Hamir reached 
Doorga on her rock-bound throne.” Both 
brothers fell in these wars, though one of 
the few survivors of the last battle fought 


the great feudatories of Canonj. 


with Shabudin for Rajpoot independence, 
was a Hara :— 

Hamir had Kalkurna, who had Maha 
Mugd: his son was Rao Bacha ; his, Rao 
Chund. | 

Amongst the many independent prinzes 
of the Chohan race to whom Alla-o-din was 
the messenger of fate, was Rao Chund of 
Aser. Its walls, though deemed impreg- 
nable, were not proof against the skill and 
valour of this energetic warrior : and Chund 


area I, 








* Jungul-es, ‘lord of the forest lands,’ another of Pirtwhi 
Raj's titles, . 
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and all his family, with the exception of one 
son, were putto the sword. This son was 
prince Ruainsi, a name fatal to Chohan heirs, 
for it was borne by the son of Pirthwiraj who 
fell in the defence of Delhi ; but Lainsi of 
Aser was more fortunate. He was but an 
infant of two years and a half old, and being 
nephew of the Rana of Cheetore, was sent 
When he attained 
man’s estate, he made a successful attempt 


to him for protection. 


upon the ruined castle of Bhynsror, from 
which he drove Doonga, a Bhil chief, who, 
with a band of his mountain brethren, had 
made it his retreat. This ancient fief of 
Mewar had been dismantled by Alla-o-din 
in his attack on Cheetore, from which the 
Ranas had not yet recovered when the young 
Chohan came amungst them for protection. 
Rainsi had two sons, Kolun and Kankul. 
Kolun being afflicted with an incurable 
disease, commenced a pilgrimage to the sacred 
‘‘Kedarnath,” one of the towns on the 
To obtain the full benefit of this 
meritorious act, he determined to measure 


Granges. 


his length on the ground the whole of this 
puintal journey. In six months he had only 
reached the Binda Pass, where, having 
bathed in a fountain whence flows the 
rivulet Bangunga, he found his health 
greatly restored. Kedarnath* was pleased 
to manifest himself, to accept his devotions, 
and to declare him “ King of the Pathar,” 
er plateau of Central India.t The whole of 
this tract was under the princes of Chee- 
tore, but the sack of this famed fortress by 
Alla, and the enormous slaughter of the 


* “The lord of Kedar,” the gigantic pixe of the Hima- 
Jaya, a title of Siva. 

1 He bestowed in appanage on his brother Kankalji a 
teath of the lands iu his possession. From Kankal are 
deseended the class of Bhats, called *' Kroria Bhat.” 
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Gehlotes, had so weakened their authority, 
that the aboriginal Meenas had once more 
possessed themselves of all their native hills, 
or leagued with the subordinate vassals of 
Cheetore. 

In ancient times, Raja Hoon, said to be 
of the Pramara race, was lord of the Pathar, 
and held his court at Mynal. There are 
many memorials of this Hoon or Hun prince 
and even so far back as tho first assault of 
Cheetore, in the eighth century, its prince 
was aided in his defence by “ Ungutsi, lord of 
the Hoons.”” The celebrated temples of 
Barolli are attributed to this Hoon Raja, who 
appears in so questionable a shape, that we 
can scarcely refuse to believe that a branch 
of this celebrated race must in the first cen- 
turies of Vicrama have been admitted, as 
their bards say, amongst the thirty-six royal 
races of the Rajpoots. Be this as it may, 
Rao Bango, the grandson of Kolun, took 
possession of the ancient Mynal, and on an 
elevation commanding the western face of 
the Pathar erected the fortress of Bumaoda. 
With Bhynsror on the east, Bumaoda and 
Mynal on the west, the Haras now occupied 
the whole extent of the Pathar. Other con- 
quests were made, and Mandelgnrh, Bijolli, 
Beygoo, Rutnagurh and Choraitagurh, form- 
ed an extensive, if not a rich, chieftainship. 

Rao Bango had twelve sons, who dispersed 
their progeny over the Pathar. He was 
succeeded by Dewa, who had three gons, viz. 
Hur-raj,* Hatiji, and Samarsi. 





* Haur-raj had twelve sons, the cldest of whom was 
Aloo, who succecded to Bumaoda. Aloo Hara’s name 
will never die as long as one of his race inhabits the 
Pathar: and there are many Bhomias descended from 
him still holding lands, as the Kombhawut and Bhojawvt 
Haras. The end of Aloo Hara, and the destruction of 
Bumaoda (which the author has visited), will be related 
in the Personal Narrative, 
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The Haras had now ob 
as to attract the attention of the emperor, 


tained such pow 


and Rae Dewa was summoned to attend the 
court when Secunder Lodiruled. He, there- 


fore, installed his son, Hur-raj, in Buimaoda, 


and with his youngest, Samarsi, repaired to | 


Delhi. 
coveting a horse of the ‘king of the Pathar,’ 


Here he remained, till the emperor 


the latter determined to regain his native 
hills. This steed is famed both in the annals 
of the Haras and Kheeehies, and, like that 
of the Mede, had no small share in the future 
fortunes of his master. Ite birth is thns 
related. The king had a horse of such 
mettle, that “ he could cross a stream without 
wetting his hoof.” Dewa bribed the royal 
equerry, and from a mare of the Pathar 
had a colt, to obtain which the king broke 
that law which is alike binding on the Moos- 
lem and the Christian. Dewa sent off his 
family by degrees, and as soon as they were 
out of danger, he saddled his charger, and 
lance in hand appeared under the balcony 
where the emperor was seated. “ Farewell, 
king,’ said the Rangra,; “ there are three 
things your majesty must never ask of a 
Rajpoot; his horse, his mistress, and his 
sword.” He gave his steed the rein, and in 
safety regained the Pathar. Having resigned 
Bumaoda to Hur-raj, he came to Bandoo-Nal, 
the spot where his ancestor Kolun was cured 
of disease. Here the Meenas of the Oosarra 
tribe dwelt, under the patriarchal govern- 
ment of Jaitah, their chief. There was then 
no regular city ; the extremities of the valley 
(thal*) were closed with barriers of masonry 
and gates, and the huts of the Meenas were 


oan eee 





* Thailand Nal are both terms for a valley, though 
the latter is oftener applied to a defile. 


er | scattered wherever their fancy led them to 
build. 
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At this time, the community, whieh 
‘had professed obedience to the Rana on the 

sack of Chectore, was suffering from the 
| raids of Rao Gango, the Kheechie, who from 
his castle of Ramgurh (Relawun) imposed 
“ birchi-dohae” To save 
themselves from Gango, who used “ to drive 
his lance at the barrier of Bandoo,”’ the 


on all around. 


Meenas entered into terms, agreeing, on the 
full moon of every second month, to suspend 
the tribute of the chouth over the barrier. 
At the appointed time, the Rao came, but 
‘Who has 
been before me ?” demanded Gango; when 
forth issued the “lord of the Pathar,” on the 
steed coveted by the Lodi king. Gango of 
Relawan bestrode a charger not less famed 
than his antagonist’s, “ which owed his birth 
to the river-horse of the Par, and a mare of 
the Kheechie chieftain’s, as she grazed on its 


in * 
margin. 


no bag of treasure appeared. 


Mounted on this steed, no obstacle 
could stop him, and even the Chumbul was 
no impediment to his seizing the tribute at 
all seasons from the Meenas.” 

The encounter was fierce, but the Hara 
was victorious, and Gango turned his back 
on the lord of the Pathar, who tried the 
mettle of this son of the Par, pursuing him 
to the banks of the Chumbul. What was 
his surprise, when Gango sprang from the 
cliff, and horse and rider disappeared in the 
flood, but soon to reappear on the opposite 
bank! Dewa, who stood amazed, no sooner 
beheld the Rao emerge, than he exclaimed 
“ Bravo, Rajpoot! Let me know your 
name.” “Gango Kheechie,” was the answer. 





* The Par, or Parbutty river, flows near Ramgurh 
Relawun. 
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*“ And mine is Dewa Hara; we are brothers, 
and must no longer be enemies. Let the 
river be our boundary.” 

It was in S. 1398 (A.D. 1342) that Jaita 
and the Oosarras acknowledged Rae Dewa 
as their lord, who -erected Boondi in the 
centre of the Bandoo-ca-Nal, which hence- 
forth became the capital of the Haras. 
The Chumbul. which, for a short time after 


the adventure here related, continued to 
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be the barrier to the eastward, was soon 
overpassed, and the bravery of the race 
bringing them into contact with the em- | 
peror’s lieutenants, the Haras rose to favour 
and power, extending their acquisitions, 
either by conquest or grant, to the confines 
of Malwa. 
tained the geographical designation of 
Haravati or Harouti.* 


The territory thus acquired ob- . 


CHAPTER II. 


Recapitulation of the Hara princes from the founder Anuraj to Rae Dewa —He erects Boondi.— 
Massacre of the Oosarras.— Dewa abdicates.— Ceremony of Yugaraj, or abdication. —Suc- 
ceeded by Samarsi.—Extends his sway east of the Chumbul.—Massacre of the Koteah 
Bhils.— Origin of Kotah.—Napooji sueceeds.— Feud with the Solanki of Thoda. —Assas- 
sination of Napooji.—Singular Sati.—Hamoo suceeeds.— The Rana asserts his right over the 
Pathar. —Hamoo demurs, defies, and attacks hum.—Anecdote.— Birsing.—Biroo.— Rao 

~ Bando. —Famine.— Anecdote —Bando expelled by his brothers ; converts to Mahomed- 
anism.—Narayndas puts his uncle to death, and recovered his patrimony.— Anecdotes of 
Narayndas.—Aids the Rana of Cheetore.— Gains a victory.— Espouses the niece of Rana 
Raemull.—His passion for opium.—Death.—Rao Soorajmul.—Marries a princess of 
Cheetore.—Fatal result.—Aihara, or Spring-hunt —Assassination of the Rao.—Tlis re- 
venge.— Twofold Sati.— Rao Soortan.— His cruelty, deposal, and banishment.—Rao Arjoon 


elected. — Romantic death.—Rao Soorjun accedes. 


Havina sketched the history of this race, 
from the regeneration of Anhul,f the first 
Chohan (at a period which it is impossible 
to fix), to the establishment of the first Hara 
prince in Boondi, we shall here recapitulate 
the most conspicuous princes, with their 
dates, as established by synchronical events 





* In Mahomedan authors, Hadouty. 
{ Anhul and Agni have the samo signification, viz, 
fire,’ 


in the annals of other states, or by inscrip- 
tions; and then proceed with the history 
of the Haras as members of the great com- 
monwealth of India. 

Anuraj obtained Asi or Hansi. 

Ishtpal, son of Anuraj; he was expelled 
from Asi, S. 1081 (A. D. 1025), and ob- 
tained Aser. He wasfounder of the Haras ; 
the chronicle says not how long after ob- 
taining Asi, but evidently very soon. 
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Hamir, killed in the battle of the Caggar, 
on the invasion of Shahbudin, 8S. 1249, or 
A. D. 1198. 

Rao Chund, slain in Aser, by Alla-oo-din, 
in S. 1351. 

Rainsi, fled from Aser, and came to 
Mewar, and in 8. 1353 obtained Bhyn- 
sror. 

Rao Bango, obtained Bumaoda, Mynal, 
&e. 

Itao Dewa, S. 1398 (A. D. 1342), took the 
Bandoo valley from the Meenas, founded the 
city of Boondi, and styled the country 
Haravati. 

Rao Dewa, whose Meena subjects far 
outnumbered his Haras, had recourse in 
vrder to consolidate his authority, to one 
of those barbarous acts too common in Raj- 
poot conquests. The Rajpoot chronicler so 
far palliates the deed, that he assigns a rea- 
son for it, namely, the insolence of the 
Meena leader, who dared to ask a daughter 
of the “ Lord of the Pathar.” Be this as it 
may, ho called in the aid of the Haras of 
Bumaoda and the Solankis of Thoda, and 
almost annihilated the Oosarras. 

How long it was after this act of bar- 
barity, that Dewa abdicated in favour of his 
son, is not mentioned, though it is far from 
improbable that this crime influenced his 
determination. This was the second time of 
his abdication of power ; first, when he 
ave Bumaoda to Hureraj, and went to 
Secunder Lodi; and now to Samarsi, the 
branches of Boondi and the Pathar remain- 
ing independent of each other. 
abdicatinn contere the title of Jugraj ;* or 
when they conjoin the authority of the son 


* Yuga-faj, sacrifice of the government,” 





The act of | 





with the father, the heir is styled Jivaraj. 
Four instances of this are on record in the 
annals of Boondi; namely, by Dewa, by 
Narayn-das, by Raj Chuttur Sal, and by 
Sriji Omed Sing. 
never to enter the capital after abandoning 


Itisarule fora prince 
the government; the king is virtually 
defunct ; he cannot be a subject, and he is 
no longera king. To render the act more 
impressive, they make an effigy of the abdi- 
cated king, and on the twelfth day follow- 
ing the act (being the usual period of mourn- 
In 


accordance with this custom, Dewa never 


ing), they commit it to tho flames. 


afterwards entered the walls either of Boondi 
or Bumacda,* but resided at tho village of 
Omurthoona, five coss from the former, till 
his death. 

Samarsi had three sons : 1. Napooji, 
who succeeded; 2, Hurpal, who obtained 
Jujawur, and left numerous issue, called 
Hurpalpotas ; and, 3. Jaetsi, who had the 
honour of first extending the Hara name 
beyond the Chumbul. 


a visit to the Tuar chief of Keytoon, he 


On his return from 


passed the residence of a community of Bhils, 
Tak- 
ing them by surprise, he attacked them, and 
they fell victims to the fury of the Haras. 
At the entrance of this ravine, which was 
defended by an outwork, Jaetsi slew the 
leader of the Bhils, and erected there a hati 
(elephant) to the god of battle, Bhiroo. He 
stands on the spot called char-jhopra, near 
the chief portal of the castle of Kotab, a 


in an extensive ravine near the river. 


Hur-raj (elder son of Dewa) lord of Bumaoda, had 
twelve sons; of whom Aloo Hara, the eldest, held 
twenty-four castles upon the Pathar. With all of these 
the author is familiar, having trod the Pathar in every 
direction : of this, anon. 
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name derived from a community of Bhils 
called Koteah.* 

_ Napooji, a name of no small note in the 
chronicles of Haravati, succeeded Samarsi. 
Napooji had married a daughter of the 
Solanki chief of Thoda, the lineal descen- 
dant of the ancient kings of Anhulwarra. 
While on a visit to Thoda, a slab of beauti- 
ful marble attracted the regard of the Hara 
Rao, who desired his bride to ask it of her 
father. His delicacy was offended, and he re- 
plied, “ he supposed the Hara would next ask 
him for his wife ;”’ and desired him to depart. 


Napooji was incensed, and visited his anger’ 


upon his wife, whom he treated with neglect 
and even banished from his bed. She com- 
plained to her father. On the ‘ kajuli tees’ 
the joyous third of the month Sawun, when 


ae 





“ The descendants of Jaetsi retained the castle and 
the surrounding country for several generations ; when 
Bhonungsi, the fifth in descent, was dispossessed of 
them by Rao Soorujmull of Boondi. Jaetsi had a son, 
Soorjan, who gave the name of Kotah to this abode of 
the Bhils, round which he built a wall. Hisson Dheer- 
deo excavated twelve lakes, and dammed up that east 
of the town, still known by his name, though better by 
its new appellation of “ Kishore Sagur.” His son was 
Kandul, who had Bhonungsi, who lost and regained 
Kotah in the following manner. Kotah was seized by 
two Pathans, Dhakur and Kesar Khan. Bhonung, who 
became mad from excessive use of wine and opium, was 
banished to Boondi, and his wife, at the head of his 
household vassals, retired to Keytoon, around which the 
Haras held three hundred and sixty villages. Bhonung, 
in exile, repented of his excesses ; he announced his 
amendment and his wish to return to his wife and kin. 
The intrepid Rajpootni rejoiced at his restoration, and 
laid a plan for the recovery of Kotah, in which she 
destined bim to take part. To attempt it by force 
would have been to court destruction, and she deter- 
mined to combine stratagem and courage. When the 
jocund festival of spring approached, when even decorum 
is for a while cast aside in the Rajpoot Saturnalia, she 
invited herself, with all the youthful damsels of Key- 
toon, to play the Holi with the Pathans of Kotah. The 
libertine Pathans received the invitation with joy, happy 
to find the queen of Keyteon evince so much amity. 
Collecting three hundred of the finest Hara youths, she 
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determined to return to Boondi. 
absorbed in gloomy reflections, the tramp- 
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a Rajpoot must visit his wife, the vassals of 


Boondi were dismissed to their homes to 


keep the festival sacred to “ the mother of 
births.” 


The Thoda Rao, taking advantage 
ot the unguarded state of Boondi, obtained 
admittance by stealth, and drove his lance 
through the head of the Hara Rao. He 
retired without observation, and was relating 
to his attendants the success of his revenge, 
when, at this moment, they passed one of 
the Boondi vassals, who seated in a hollow 
taking his uml-pani (opium water), was 
meditating on the folly of going home, 
where no endearing caresses awaited him 
from his wife, who was deranged, and had 
While thus 


ling of horses met his ear, and soon was 
heard the indecent mirth of the Thoda 
Rao’s party, at the Hara Rao dismissing 
his vassals and remaining unattended. The 
Chohan guessed the rest, and as the Thoda 
Rao passed close to him, he levelled a blow 
which served his right arm from his body 
and brought him from his horse. The Solan- 
ki’s attendants took to flight, and the 
Chohan put the severed limb, on which was 
the golden bracelet, in his scarf, and pro- 
ceeded back to Boondi. 

The 


Here all was con- 


fusion and sorrow. Solanki queen, 


Se cieenimammeend 


disguised them in female apparel, and Bhonung, attended 
by the old nurse, each with a vessel of the crimson qbir, 
headed the band. While the youths were throwing the 
crimson powder amongst the Pathans, the nurse led 
Bhonung to play with theirchief. The disguised Hara 
broke his vessel on the head of Kesar Khan. This was 
the signal for action: the Rajpoot drew their swords 
from beneath their ghagras (petticoats), and the bodies 
of Kesar and his gang strewed the terrace. The meajid of 
Kesar Khan still exists within the walls, Bhonung wag 
succeeded by his son Doongursi, whom Rao Soorujmull 
dispossessed and added Kotah to Boondi. 
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true to her faith, determined to mount the 
pyre with the murdered body of her lord ; 
yet equally true to the line whence she 
sprung, was praising the vigour of her 
brother’s arm, which had made so many 
mouths,* that she wanted hands to present 
a panto each.” At the moment she was 
apostrophising the dead body of her lord, his 
faithful vassal entered, and undoing the 
scarf presented to her the dissevered arm, 
saying, “ perhaps this may aid you.” She 
recognized the bracelet, and though, as a 
satt, she had done with this world, and 
should die in peace with all mankind, she 
could not forget, even at that dread moinent, 
that “to revenge a feud” was the first of 
all duties. She called for pen and ink, and 
before mounting the pyre wrote to her 
brother, that if he did not wipe off that dis- 
grace, his seed would be stigmatized as the 
issue of “ the one-handed Solanki.” When 
he perused the dying words of his se#: sister, 
he was stung to the soul, and being incapa- 
ble of revenge, immediately dashed out his 
brains against a pillar of the hall. 

Napooji had three sons, Hamooji, Norung 
(whose descondants are Norungpotas,) 
Thurud (whose descendants are Thurud 
Haras), and Hamoo, who succeeded in S&S. 
1440. We have already mentioned the 
seperation of the branches when Hur-raj 
retained Bumaoda, at the period when his 
father established himself at Boondi. Aloo 
Hara succeeded ; but the lord of the Pathar 
had a feud with the Rana, and he was dis- 
possessed of his birth-right. Bumaoda was 
levelled, and he left no heirs to his revenge. 

The princes of Cheetore, who had re- 





* “ Poor dumb mouths,” 


covered from the shock of Alln’s invasion, 
now re-exerted their strength, the first act 
of which was the reduction of the power of 
the great vassals, who had taken advantage 
of their distresses to render themselves inde- 
pendent: among these they included the 
Haras. Butthe Haras deny their vassal- 
age, and allege, that though they always 
acknowledged the supremacy of the gadi of 
Mewar, they were indebted to their swords, 
not his puéttas, for the lands they conquered 
on the Alpine Pathar. Both to a certain 
degree are right. There is no room to 
doubt that the fugitive Hara from Aser 
owed his preservation, as well as his estab- 
lishment, to the Rana, who assuredly 
possessed the whole of the Plateau till Alla’s 
invasion. But then the Seesodia power 
was weakened ; the Bhomias and aboriginal 
tribes recovered their old retreats, and from 
these the Haras obtained them by con- 
quest. The Rana, however, who would not 
admit that a temporary abeyance of his 
power sanctioned encroachment upon if, 
called upon Hamoo “to do service for 
Boondi.” The Hara conceded personal 
homage in the grand festivals of the Duserah 
and Holi, to acknowledge his supremacy 
and receive the tka of installation ; but he 
rejected at once the claim of unlimited 
attendance. Nothing less, however would 
satisfy the king of Cheetore, who resolved 
to compel submission, or drivé the stock of 
Dewa from the Pathar. Hamoo defied, and 
determined to brave, his resentment. The 
Rana of Mewar marched with all his vas- 
sals to Boondi, and encamped at Neemairo, 
only a few miles from the city. Five hun- 
dred Haras, “ the sons of one father,” put 
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on the saffron robe, and ralied round their 
chief, determined to die with him. Having 
no hope but from an effort of despair, they 
marched out at midnight, and fell upon 
the Rana’s camp, which was completely 
surprised ; and each Seesodia sought safety 
in flight. Hamoo made his way direct to 
the tent of Hindupati; but the sovereign 
of the Seesodias was glad to avail himself 
of the gloom and confusion to seek shelter 
in Cheetore, while his vassals fell under the 
swords of the Haras. 

Humiliated, disgraced, and enraged at 
being thus foiled by a handful of men, the 
Rana reformed his troops under the walls 
of Cheetore, and swore he would not eat 
until he was master of Boondi. The rash 
vow went round ; but Boondi was sixty 
miles distant, and defended by brave hearts. 
His chiefs expostulated with the Rana on 
the absolute impossibility of redeeming his 
vow ; but the words of kings are sacred : 
Boondi must fall, ere the king of the Gehlotes 
could dine. In this exigence, a childish 
expedient was proposed to release him from 
hunger and his oath; “to erect a mock 
Boondi, and take it by storm.” Instantly 
the mimic town arose under the walls of 
Cheetore; and, that the deception might be 
complete, the local nomenclature was at- 
tended to, and each quarter had its appro- 
priate appellation. A band of Haras of 
the Pathar were in the service of Cheetore, 


the Pather, declaring, that even the mock 
Boondi must be defended. All felt the 
indignity to the clan, and each bosom burn- 
ing with indignation, they prepared to pro- 
tect the mud walls of the pseudo Boondi from 
insult. It was reported to the Rana that 
Boondi was finished. He advanced to the 
storm: but what was his surprise when, 
instead of the blank-cartridge he heard a 
volley of balls whiz amongst them! A mes- 
senger was despatched, and was received by 
Bairsi at the gate, who explained the cause 
of the unexpected salutation, desiring him 
to tell the Rana that “ not even the mock 
capital of a Hara should he dishonoured.”’ 
Spreading a sheet at the little gateway, 
Bairsi and the Kaawunts invited the assault, 
and at the threshold of “ Gar-ca-Boondio” 
(the Boondi of clay) they gave up their 
lives for the honour of the race.* The Rana 
wisely remained satisfied with this salvo to 
his dignity, nor sought any further to 
wipe off the disgrace incurred, at the real 
capital of the Haras, perceiving the im- 
policy of driving such a daring clan to despe- 
ration whose services he could command on 
an emergency. 

Hamoo, who ruled sixteen years, left 
two sons; Ist. Birsing, and 2nd. Lalla, 
who obtained Khutkur, and had two sons, 
Novarma and Jaita, each of whom left clans 


called after them Novarma-pota and Jaita- 


* Somewhat akin to this incident is the history of 





that summer abode of the kings of France in the Bois 

de Boulogne at Paris, called ‘‘ Madrid.’””> When Francis 
| I. was allowed to return to his capital, he pledged his 
parole that he would return to Madrid. But the de- 
lights of liberty and Paris were too much for honour : 
and while he wavered, a hint was throwu cut similar 
to that suggested to the Rana when determined to 
capture Boondi. A mock Madrid arose in the Bois 
de Boulogne, to which Francis retired, 


whose leader, Koombo-Bairsi, was return- 
ing with his kia from hunting the deer, 
when their attention was attracted by this 
strange bustle. The story was soon told, 
that Boondi must fall ere the Rana could 
dine. Koombo assembled his brethren of 





Birsing ruled fifteen years, and left 






wut. 
three sons; Biroo, Jubdoo, who founded: 
three tribes,* and Nima, descendants Nima- 


wuts. Biroo, who died S. 1526, ruled 
fifty years, and had seven sons; 1. Rao 
Bandoo; 2. Sando; 3. Ako; 4. Oodoh; 5. 
Chanda ; 6. Samarsing ; 7 Umursing: 
the first five founded clans named after 
them Akawut, Oodawut, Chondawut, but the 
last two abandoned their faith for that of 
Islam. 

Bando has left a deathless name in Raj- 
warra for his boundless charities, more 
especially during the famine which desolated 
that country in S. 1542 (A.D. 1486). He 
was forewarned, says the bard, in a vision, 
of the visitation. Kal ( Time or the famine 
personified ) appeared riding on a lean black 
buffalo. Grasping his sword and shield, 
the intrepid TIara assaulted the apparition. 
‘“ Bravo, Bando Hara,” it exclaimed ; “ I 
am Kal (Time) ; on me your sword will 
Yet you are the only mortal 
Now listen: 


fall in vain. 
who ever dared to oppose me. 
I am Bealees (forty-two); the land will 
become a desert ; fill your granaries, distri- 
bute liberally, they will never empty.” Thus 
saying, the spectre vanished. Rao Bando 
obeyed tlie injunction; he collected grain 
from every surrounding state. One year 
passed and another had almost followed, 
when the periodical rains ceased, and a fa- 
mine ensued which ravaged all India. Prin- 
ces far and near sent for aid to Boondi, 
while his own poor had daily portions served 


out gratis: which practice is still kept up 


SCE so ne aot ent a ne 
* Jubdoo had three sons; each founded clans. The 
eldest, Bacha, had two sons, Sewaji and Seranji. The 
former had Meoji; the latter had Sawunt, whose de- 
scendants are styled Meoh and Sawuat Haras. 





in memory of Rao Bando, by the name of 
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Lungur-ca-googri, or ‘auchor of Bando.’ 

But the piety and charity of Rao Bando 
could not shield him from adversity. His 
two youngest brothers, urged by the temp- 
tation of power, abandoned their faith, and 
with the aid of the royal power expelled 
him from Boondi, where, under their new 
titles of Samarcandi and Umurcandi, they 
jointly ruled eleven years. Bando retired 
to Matoonda, in the hills, where he died 
after a reign of twenty-one years, and where 
his cenotaph still remains. He left two sons, 
Ist. Narayn-das, and 2d. Nir-Boodh, who 
had Matoonda. 

Narayn had grown up to manhood in 
this retreat ; but no sooner was he at liber- 
ty to act for himself, than he assembled the 
Haras of the Pathar, and revealed this deter- 
mination to obtain Boondi, or perish in the 
attempt. They swore to abide his fortunes. 
After the days of matum (mourning) were 
over, he sent to his Islamite uncles a com- 
plimentry message, intimating his wish to 
pay his respects to them ; and not sus- 
pecting danger from a youth brought up 
in obscurity, it was signified, that he might 
come. 

With a small but devoted band, he reach— 
ed the chowk (square), where he left his 
adherents, and alone repaired to the palace. 
He ascended to where both the uncles were 
seated almost unattended. They liked not 
the resolute demeanour of the youth, and 
tried to gain a passage which led to a 
Subterranean apartment ; but no sooner 
was this intention perceived, than the shanda, 
or ‘double-edged sword,’ of Bando's son 
cut the elder to the ground, while his lance 
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reached the other before he got toa place 
of security. In an instant, he severed both 
their heads, with which he graced the shrine 
of Bhavani, and giving a shout to his 
followers in the chowk, their swords were 
soon at work upon the Mooslems. Every 
true Hara supported the just cause, and the 
dead bodies of the apostates and their crew 
were hurled with ignominy over the walls. 
To commemorate this exploit and the re- 
covery of Boondi from these traitors, the 
pillar on which the sword of the young Hara 
descended, when he struck down Samar- 
sandi, and which bears testimony to the 
vigour of his arm, is annually worshipped by 
every Hara on the festival of the Duscra.* 
Narayn-das became celebrated for his 
strength and prowess. He was one of those 
undaunted Rajpoots who are absolutely stran- 
gers to the impression of fear, and it might 
be said of danger and himself, “that they 
were brothers whelped the sane day, and 
he the elder.” Unfortunately, these qualities 
were rendered inert from the enormous 
quantity of opium he took, which would have 
killed most men; for it is recorded “he 
could at one time eat the weight of seven 
pice.” ft The consequence of this vice, as 
uuight be expected, was a constant stupefac- 
tion, of which many anecdotes are related. 
Being called to aid the Rana Raemull, then 
attacked by the Pathans of Mandoo, he sot 
out at the head of five hundred select Haras. 
Qn the first day’s march, he was taking his 


siesta, after his usual dose, under a tree, 


oe IR seme, 








mans 


* Though called a piller, it isa slab in the staircase 
of the old palace, which 1 have seen, 

T The copper coin of Boondi, equal to a halfpenny. 
Une pice weight is a common dose for an ordinary Raj- 
poot, but would send the uninitiated to eternal slcep. 
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his mouth wide open, into which the flies had 
unmolested ingress, when a young ¢ailani* 
came to draw water at the well, and on 
learning that this was Boondi’s prince on 
his way to aid the Rana in his distress, she 
observed, ‘‘If he gets no other aid thanhis, 
alas for my prince !” “ The umuldar (opium- 
eater) has quick ears, though no eves,” 
ig a common adage in Rajwarra. ‘* What 
is that you say, rand (window) ?” roared 
the Rao, advancing to her. Upon her endea- 
vouring to excuse herself, he observed, “ do 
not fear, but repeat it.” In her hand she 
had an iron crow-bar, which the Rao, taking 
it from her, twisted until the ends met round 
her neck. “ Wear this garland for me,” 
said he, “until I return from aiding the 
Rana, unless in the interim you can find 
some one strong enough to unbind it.” 
Cheetore was closely invested ; the Rao 
moved by the intricacies of the Pathar, took 
the royal camp by surprise, and made 
direct for the tent of the generalissimo, 
cutting down all in his way. Confusion 
and panic seized the Mooslems, who fled in 
all direction. The Boondi nakarras (drums) 
struck up; and as the morning broke, the 
besieged had the satisfaction to behold the 
invaders dispersed and their auxiliaries at 
hand. Rina Raemull came forth, and con- 
ducted his deliverer in triumph to Cheetore. 
All the chiefs assembled to do honour to 
Boondi’s prince, and the ladies “ behind the 
curtain” felt so little alarm at their opium- 
eating knight, that the Rana’s niece deter- 
mined to espouse him, and next day com- 
municated her intentions to the Rana. * The 


slave of Narayn’” was too courteous a cavalier 
a aaa aaa, 


ao 


* Wife or daughter of a zajli, or oilman, 
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to let any fair lady die for his love ; the 
Rana was too sensible of his obligation not 
to hail with joy any mode of testifying his 
gratitude, and the nuptials of the Hara and 
With 
victory and his bride, he returned to the 
Bando valley ; where, however, ‘ the flower 


Ketu were celebrated with pomp. 


of gloomy Dis’ soon gainedthe ascendant 
even over Camdeo, and his doses augmented 
tosuch a degree, that “ he scratched his lady 
instead of himself, and with such severity 
that ho marred the beauty of the Mewari.” 
had 
happened, yet being assailed with no re- 


In the morning, perceiving what 
proach, he gained a reluctant victory over 
himself, and “consigned the opium-box 
to her keeping.” Narayn-das ruled thirty- 
two years, and left his country in tran- 
quillity, and much extended, to his only 
gon. 

Soorujmull ascended the gadi in S. 1590 
(A.D. 1534). Like his 


athletic in form and dauntless in soul ; and 


father, he was 


it is said possessed in an eminent degree 
that unerring sign of a hero, long arms, 
his (like those of Rama and Pirthwiraj) 
“reaching far below his knees.” 

Tho alliance with Cheetore was again 
cemented by intermarriage. Sooja Bae, 
sister to Soorujmull, was espoused by Rana 
Rutna, who bestowed his own sister on 
the Rao. Rao 
was too partial to his wml. 
Cheetore, he had fallen asleep in the Pre- 
sence, whon a Poorbia chief felt an irresisti- 
ble inclination to disturb him, and “ tickled 
the Hara’s ear with a straw.” He might as 
well have jested with a tiger: a back stroke 


with his khanda stretched the insulter 


Soojoo, like his father, 


One day, at 
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treasured up the feud, and waited for re- 
venge, which he effected by making the 
Rana believe the Rao had other: objects in 
view, besides visiting his sister Sooja Bae, 
at the Rawula. The train thus laid, the 
slichtest The fair 
Sooja had prepared a repast, to which she 
invited both her brother and her husband : 


incident inflamed it. 


she had not only attended the culinary pro- 
cess hersclf, but waited on these objects of 
her love to drive the flies from the food. 
Though the wedded fair of Rajpootana clings 
to the husband, yet she is ever more solici- 
tous for the honour of the house from 
whence she sprung, than that into which she 
has been admitted ; which feeling has en- 
gendered numerous quarrels. Unhappily, 
Sooja remarked, on removing the dishes, 
that ‘‘ her brother had devoured his share 
like a tiger, while her husband had played 
with his like a child (balac).” The expres- 
sion, added to other insults which he fancied 
were put upon him, cost the Rao his life, and 
sent the fair Sooja an untimely victim to 
Indraloca. The dictates of hospitality pre- 
vented the Rana from noticing the remark 
at the mument, and in fact it was more 
accordant with the general tenor of his 
character to revenge the affront with greater 
security than even the isolated situation of 
the brave Hara afforded him. On the latter 
taking leave, the Rana invited himself to 
hunt on the next spring festival in the rumnas 
or preserves of Boondi. The merry month 
of Phalgoon arrived, the Rana and his 
court prepared their suits of amowah (green), 
and ascended the Pathar on the road to 
Boondi, in spite of the anathema of the pro- 
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phetic Sati, who, as she ascended the pyre 
at Bumaoda, pronounced that whenever Rao 
and Rana met to hunt together at the 
Aihara, such meeting, which had blasted 
all her hopes, would always be fatal. But 
centuries had rolled between the denuncia- 
tion of the daugther of Aloo Hara and 
Sooja Bae of Boondi; and the prophecy, 
though in every mouth, served merely to 
amuse the leisure hour; the moral being 
forgotten, it was only looked upon as a ‘ tale 
that was past.’ 

The scene chosen for the sport was on 
the heights of Nandta, not far from the 
western bank of the Chumbul, in whose 
glades every species of game, from the lord-~ 
ly lion to the timid hair, abounded. The 
troops were formed into lines, advancing 
through the jungles with the customary noise 
and clamour, and driving before them a 
promiscuous herd of tenants of the forest,— 
lions, tigers, hyenas, bears, every species 
of deer, from the enormous bara-singa and 
Nilgae to the delicate antelope, with jackalls, 
foxes, hares, and the little wild dog. In 
such an animated scene as this, the Rajpoot 
forgets even his opium ; he requires no 
exhilaration beyond the stimulus before him ; 
a species of petty war, not altogether free 
from danger. | 

It was amidst the confusion of such a 
scene that the dastard Rana determined to 
gratify his malice. The princes had con- 
venient stations assigned them, where they 
could securely assail the game as it passed, 
each having but one or two confidential 
attendants. With the Rana was the Iago 
of his revenge, the son of the Poorbia, 
whom the Hara prince had slain. “Now 


is the moment,” said the Rana to his com- 
panion, “to slay the boar,” and instantly 
an arrow from the bow of the Poorbia was 
sped at the Rao. “ With an eagle’s eye 
he saw it coming, and turned it off with his 
’ This might have been chance, but 
another from the foster-brother of tho Rana 
convinced him there was treachery. Scarce- 
ly had he warded off the second, when the 
Rana darted at him on horseback, and cut 
him down with his khanda. The Rao fell, 
but recovering, took his shawl and tightly 
bound up the wound, and as his foe was 
making off, he called aloud, “ Escape you 
may, but you have sunk Mewar.” The 
Poorbia, who followed his prince, when he 
saw the Rao bind up his wound, said, “ the 
work is but half done ;” and like a coward, 
Rutna once more charged the wounded Raa. 
As his arm was raised to, finish the 
deed of shame, like a wounded tiger, the 
Hara made a dying effort, caught the 
assassin by the robe, and drageed him 
from his steed. Together they came to 
the ground, the Rana underneath. The 
Rao knelt upon his breast, while, with 
preternatural strength, with one hand he 
grasped his victim by the throat, with the 
other he searched for his dagger. What a 
moment for revenge! He plunged the wea- 


bow.’ 


pon into his assassin’s heart, and saw him 
expire at his feet. The Rao was satisfied ; 
there was no more life left him than sufficed 
for revenge, and he dropped a corpse upon 
the dead body of his foeman. 

The tidings flew to Boondi, to the mother 
of the Rao, that her son was slain in the 
Aihara. “Slain !” exclaimed this noble dame 
‘“ but did he fall alone? Never could a son, 
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who has drunk at this breast, depart un- 
accompanied ;” and as she spoke, maternal 
feeling caused the milk to issue from the 
fount with such force, that it rent the slab 
on which it fell.” 

The dread of dishonour, which quenched 
the common sympathies of nature for the 
death of her son, had scarcely been thus 
expressed, when a second messenger an- 
nounced the magnitude of his revenge. 
The Rajpoot dame was satisfied, though 
fresh horrors were about to follow. The 
wives of the murdered princes could not 
survive, and the pyres were prepared on the 
fatal field of sport. The fair Sooja expiated 
her jest, which cost her a husband and a 
brother, in the flames, while the sister of 
Rana Rutna, married to the Rao, in accord- 
ance with custom or affection, burned with 
the dead body of her lord. The cenotaphs 
of the princes ware reared where they fell ; 
while that of Sooja Bae was erected on a 
pinnacle of the Pass, and adds to the pic- 
turesque beauty of this romantic valley, 
which possesses a double charm for the tra- 
veller, who may have taste to admire the 
scene, and patience to listen to the story.* 

Soortan succeeded in S. 1591 (A.D. 1535), 
and married the daughter of the celebrated 
Sukta, founder of the Suktawuts of Mewar. 
He became an ardent votary of the blood- 
stained divinity of war, Kal-Bhiroo, and 
like almost all those ferocious Rajpoots who 
resion themselves to his horrid rites, grew 
cruel and at length deranged. Human 
victims are the chief offerings to this bru- 
talized personification of war, though Soortan 





* The Author has seen the cenotaphs of the princes at 


Nandta, a place which still affords good hunting. 
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was satisfied with the eyes of his subjects, 

hich he placed upon the altar of “ the 
niother of war.” It was then time to ques- 
tion the divine right by which he ruled. 
The assembled nobles deposed and banished 
him from Boondi, assigning a smal] village 
on the Chumbul for his residence, to: which 
he gave the name Soortanpoor, which 
survives to bear testimony to one of many 
instances of the deposition of their princes 
by the Rajpoots, when they offend custom 
or morality. Having no offspring, the 
noble elected the son of Nirboodh, son of 
Rao Bando, who had been brought up in 
his patrimonial village of Matoonda. 

Rao Arjoon, the eldest of the eight sons* 
of Nirboodh, succeeded his banished cousin. 
Nothing can more effectually evince the 
total extinction of animosity between these 
valiant races, when once ‘ a feud is balanced,’ 
than the fact of Rao Arjoon, soon after 
his accession, devoting himself and _ his 
valiant kinsmen to the service of the son 
of that Rana who had slain his predecessor. 
The memorable attack upon Cheetore by 
Bahadoor of Guzzerat, has already been 
related, and the death of the Hara 
and his vassals to the post of 
honour, the breach. Rao Arjoon was this 
prince, who was blown up at the Cheetoree 
boorj (bastion). The Boondi bard makes 
a striking picture of this catastrophe, in 
which the indomitable courage of their 
prince is finely imagined. ‘The fact is also 
confirmed by the annals of Mewar : 


prince 





ann 


* Fourof these had appanagea and founded clans, 
namely, Bheem, who had Takurda; Pooro, who had 
Hurdoe; Mapal and Puchaen, whose abodes are not 
recorded, . 
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“Seated on a fragment of the rock, dis- Soorjun, the eldest of the four sonst of 
parted by the explosion of the mine, Arjoon | Arjoon, succeeded in 8. 1589 (A.D. 1533). 





drew his sword, and the world beheld his { Ram Sing, clan Rama Hara; Akhirsj, olan Akhirsj- 


departure with amazement.’* pota ; Kandil, clan Jessa Hara. 
Be eee eo eh 
* “ Sor na kea bohut jor 


“ Dhur purbut ort silla 
“ Tyn kari turwar 
“Ad patia, Hara Uja. (1) 


(1) vja, the familiar contraction for Arjoona, 
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Rao Soorjun obtains Rinthumbor.—Is besteged by Akber.—The Boondi prince surrenders 
” the castle.— Becomes a vassal of the empire.— Magnanimous sacrifice of Sawunt, Hara— 
Akber bestows the title of Rao Raja on the Hara prince.—Te is sent to reduce Gon- 
dwana.— His success and honours.—Rao Bhoj succeeds.—Akber reduces Guzzerat.— 
"Gullant conduct of the Haras at Surat and Ahmednuggur.—Amazonian band.—Dis- 
grace of Rao Bhoj.—Causes of Akber’s death.—Rao Ruttun.—Rebellion against the 
emperor Jehangir.— The [lara prince defeats the rebels,— Partition of Harouti.—Madhu 
Sing obtains Kotah.—Rao Ruttun slain.— His heir Gopinath killed.— Partition of fiefs 
in Harouti.—Rao Chutter Sal succceds.—Appointed governor of Agra.—Services tn the 
Dekhan.—Escalades Doulutabad.— Calberga.— Damounee.—Civil war amongst the 
sons of Shah Jehan.—Character of Arungzeb by the Boondi prince.—Fidelity of the 
Hara princes.—Battles of Oojein and Dholpoor.—Heroic valour of Chutter Sal.—Ts 
slain, with twelve princes of Hara blood.—Rao Bhao succeeds.—Boondi invaded.—Im- 
perialists defeated.—Rao Bhao restored to favour.— Appointed to Arungabad. — Succeeded 
by Rao Anurad.—Appointed to Lahore.—His death —Rao Boodh.—Battle of Jajow.— 
The Hara princes of Kotah and Buondi opposed to each other.—Kotah prince slain.— 
Gallantry of Rao Boodh.— Obtains the victory for Buhadoor Shah.— Fidelity of the 
Boondi prince.—Compelled to fly.—Feud with the princes of Amber.—Its cause.— 
Ambitious views of Amber.—Its political condition.— Treachery of Amber.— Desperate 
conflict—Rao Boodh driven from Boondi.—Boondi territory curtailed.—Rao Boodh dies 


an exile.—His sons. 


Wirn- Rao Soorjun commenced a new | enjoyed independence, excepting the homage 
era for Boondi. Hitherto her princes had | and occasional service on emergencies which 
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are maintained as much from kinship as vas- 
salage. But they were now about to move 
in a more extended orbit, and to occupy a 
conspicuous page in the future history of 
the empire of India. 

Sawunt Sing, a junior branch of Boondi, 
upon the expulsion of the Shereshahi dy- 
nasty, entered into a correspondence with 
the Afghan governor of Rinthumbor, which 
terminated in tho surrender of this cele- 
brated fortress, which he delivered up to his 
superior, the Rao Soorjun. For this im- 
portant service, which obtained a castle and 
possession far superior to any under Boondi, 
lands were assigned near the city to Saw- 
untji, whose name became renowned, and 
was transmitted as the head of the clan, 
Sawunt-Hara. 

The Chohan chicf of Baidla, who was 
mainly instrumental to the surrender of this 
famed fortress, stipulated that it should be 
held by Rao Soorjun, as a fief of Mewar. 
Thus Rinthumbor, which for ages was an 
appanage of Ajmor, and continued until the 
fourteenth century in a branch of the family 
descended from Beesildeo, when it was cap- 
tured from the valiant Hamir® after a des- 
perate resistance, once more reverted to the 
Chohan race. 

Rinthumbor was an early object of Akber’s 
He 


had been some time before its impregnable 


attention, who besieged it in person. 
walls without the hope of ita surrender, 
when Bhagwandas of Amber and his son, 
the more celebrated Raja Maun, who had 
not only tendered their allegiance to Akber, 
but allied themselves to him by marriage, 


a aemeemeaid 


* His fame is immortalized by a descendant of the 


bard Chund, in the worke already mentioned, as bearing 
his name, the Hamir-rasa and Hamir-cavya, 


determined to use their influence to make 
Soorjun Hara faithless to his pledge, “to 
hold the castle as a fief of Cheetore.”* That 
courtesy, which is never laid aside amongst 
belligerent Rajpoots, obtained Raja Maun 
access to the eastle, and the emperor accom- 
panied him in the guise of a mace-bearer. 
While conversing, an uncle of the Rao recog- 
nized the emperor, and with that sudden 
lnpulse which arises from respect, took the 
mace from his hand and placed Akber on 
the ‘cushion’ of the governor of the castle. 
Akber’s presence of mind did not forsake 
him, and he said, “ Well, Rao Soorjun, 
what is to be done?” which was replied 
to by Raja Maun, “ Leave the Rana, give 
up Rinthumbor, and became the servant 
of the king, with high hononrs and office.” 
The proffered bribe was indeed magnificent ; 
the government of fifty-two districts, whose 
revenue were to be appropriated without 
inquiry, orn furnishing the customary con- 
tingent, and liberty to name any other terms, 
which should be solemnly guaranteed by the 
king.t 

A treaty was drawn up upon tke spot, 
and mediated by the prince of Amber, which 
presents a good picture of Hindu feeling : 

Ist. That the chiefs of Boondi should be 


* The Raja Maun of Amber is styled, in the poetic 
chronicle of the Haras, ‘the shade of the Kali Yuga :” 
a powerful figure, to denote that his baneful infiuence 
and example, in allying himself by matrimonial ties 
with the impcrialists, denationalized the Rajpoot cha- 
racter. In refusing to follow this example, we have 
presented a picture of patriotism in the life of Rana 
Pertap of Mewar. Rao Soorjun avoided by convention 
what the Cheotore prince did by arms. 


t We may here remark, that the succeeding portion 
of the arinals of Boondi is a free translation of an his- 
torical sketch drawn up forme by the Raja of Boondi 
from his own records, occasionally augmentec from the 
bardic chronicle, 
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exempted from that custom, degrading to 
a Rajpoot, of sending a dola* to the royal 
harem. 
2d. Exemption from the jezeya, or poll- 
fax. 
3d. That the chiefs of Boondi should not 
be compelled to cross the Attoc. 
4th, That the vassals of Boondi should be 
exempted from the obligation of sending 
their wives or female relatives “to hold a 
stall in the Mecna Bazaar” at the palace, on 
the festival of Noroza.f 
5th. That they should have the privilege 
of entering the Dewan-aum, or ‘hall of 
audience,’ completely armed. 
6th. That their sacred edifices should be 
respected. 
7th. That they should never be placed 
under the command of a Hindu leader. 
8th. That their horses should not be bran- 
ded with the imperial dagh.t 
9th. That they should be allowed to beat 
their nakarras, or ‘kettle-drums, in the streets 
of the capital, as far as the lal durwaza, or 
‘red-gate ;? and that they should not be 
commanded to make the ‘ prostration,’§ on 
entering the Presence. 
10th. That Boondi should be to the Haras 
what Delhi was to the king, who should 


guarantee them from any change of capital. 


* Dola is the term for a princess affianced to the king. 


¢ An ancient institution of the Timoorean kings, 
derived from their Tatar ancestry, For a description of 
this festival, See Voi. I, p. 268, and Gladwin’s Aycen 
Akberri. 

t This brand (dagh) was a flower on the forchead. 

§ Similar to the ko-tow of China. Had our ambas- 
smdior possessed the wit of Rao Soortan, who, when com- 
pelled to pay homage to the king, determined at what- 
ever hazard not to submit to this degradation, he might 
have succeeded in this mission to the “son of heaven.” 


For the relation of this anecdote see page 48, Anais of 
Marwar, 





In addition to these articles, which the king 
swore to maintain, he assigned the Rao a 
residence at the sacred city of Kasi, posses- 
sing that privilege so dear to the Rajpoot, 
the right of sanctuary, which is maintained 
to this day. With such a bribe, and the full 
acceptance of his terms, we cannot wonder 
that Rao Soorjun flung from him the rem- 
nant of allegiance he owed to Mewar, now 
humbled by the loss of her capital, or that 
he should agree to follow the victorious car 
of the Mogul. But this dereliction of duty 
was effaced by the rigid virtue of the brave 
Sawunt Hara, who, as already stated, had 
conjointly with the Kotario Chohan* obtain- 
ed Rinthumbor, He put on the saffron 
robes, and with his small but virtuous clan 
determined, in spite of his sovereign’s ex- 
ample, that Akber should only gain posses- 
sion over their lifeless bodies. 

Previous to this explosion of useless fide- 
lity, he set up a pillar with a solemn ana- 
thema engraved thereon, on £* whatever 
Hara of gentle blood should ascend the 
castle of Rinthumbor, or who should quit 
it alive.” Sawunt and his kin made the 
sacrifice to honour ; they gave up their life’s 
blood to maintain their fidelity to the Rana, 
albeit himself without a capital ; and from 
that day, no Hara ever passes Rinthumbor 
without averting his head from an object 
which caused disgrace to the tribe. With 
this transaction all intercourse ceased with 
Mewar, and from this period the Hara bore 
the title of “ Rao Raja” of Boondi. 





* This conjoint act of attaining the castle of Rinthum- 
bor is confirmed in the annals of the chieftains of Kotario, 
of the same original stock as the Haras: though a 
Poorbia Chohan, I knew him very well, as also one of 


the same stock, of Baidla, another of the sixteen Puttaets 
of Mewar. 
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Rao Soorjun was soon called into action, 
and sent a8 commander to reduce Gond- 
wana, so named from being the “region of 
the Goands.” He took their capital, Bari, 
by assault, and to commemorate the achieve- 
ment erected the gateway still called the 
Soorjunpol. The Goand leaders he carried 
captives to the emperor, and generously in- 
terceded for their restoration to liberty, and 
to a portion of their possessions. On effect- 
ing this service, the king addcd seven dis- 
tricts to his grant, including Benares and 
Chunar. This was in S. 1632, or A.D. 
1576, the year in which Rana Pertap of 
Mewar fought the battle of Huldighat 
against Sultan Selim. 

Rao Soorjun resided at his government of 
Benares, and by his piety, wisdom, genero- 
sity, benefited the empire and the Hindus 
at larze, whose religion through him was 
respected. Owing tu the prudence of his 
administration and the vigilance of his 
police, the most perfect security to person 
and property was established throughout the 
province. He beautified and ornamented 
the city, especially that quarter where he 
resided, and eighty-four edifices, for various 
public purposes, and twenty baths, were 
constructed under his auspices. He died 
there, and left three legitimate sons: 1. Rao 
Bhoj ; 2. Dooda, nicknamed by Akber, 
Lukur Khan ; 3. Raemull, who obtained the 
town and dependencies of Polaita, now one 
of the fiefs of Kotah and the residence of 
the Raemulote Haras. 

About this period, Akber transferred the 
seat of government from Delhi to Agra, 
which he enlarged and called Akberabad. 
Having determined on the reduction of Guz- 
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zerat, he despatched thither an immense 
army, which he followed witha select force 
mounted on camels. Of these, adopting 
the custom of the desert princes of India, he 
had formed a corps of five hundred, each 
having two fighting men in a pair of panniers. 
To this select force, composed chiefly of Raj- 
poots, were attached Rao Bhoj and Dooda 
hie brother. Proceeding with the utmost 
celerity, Akber joined his army besieging 
Surat, before which many desperate encoun- 
In the final assault the 


Hara, Rao slew the leader of the enemy ; on 


ters took place. 


which occasion the king commanded him 
The Rao limited his 
request to leave to visit his estates annually 


to “name his reward.” 


during the periodical rains, which was 
granted. 

The perpetual wars of Akber, for the 
conquest and consolidation of the universal 
empire of India, gave abundant oppor- 
tunity to the Rajpoot leaders to exert their 
valour; and the Haras were ever at the 
post of danger and of honour. The siege 
and escalade of the famed castle of Ahmed- 
nuggur afforded the best occasion for the 
display of Hara intrepidity ; again it shone 
forth, and again claimed distinction and 
reward. To mark his sense of the merits 
of the Boondi leader, the king commanded 
that a new bastion should be erected, where 
he led the assault, which he named the Bhoj 
boorj ; and further presented him his own 
favourite elephant. In this desperate as- 
sault, Chand Begum, the queen of Ahmed- 
nuggur, and an armed train of seven hun- 
dred females, were slain, gallantly for their 
freedom. 

Notwithstauding all these services, Rao 
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Bhoj fell under the emperor’s displeasure. 
On the death of the queen, Joda Bae, Akber 
commanded a courtemourning ; and that 
all might testify a participation in their 
master’s affliction, an ordinance issued that all 
the Rajpoot chiefs, as wellas the Mooslem 
leaders, should shave the moustache and the 
beard. To secure compliance, the royal 
barbers had the execution of the mandate. 
But when they came to the quarters of 
the Haras, in order to remove these tokens 
of manhood, they were repulsed with buffets 
and contumely. The enemies of Rao Bhoj 
agoravated the crime of this resistance, and 
insinuated to the royal ear that the outrage 
upon the barbers was accompanied with 
expressions insulting to the memory of the 
departed princess, who, it will be remember- 
Akber, 
forgetting his vassal’s gallant services, com- 
manded that Rao Bhoj should be pinioned 
and forcibly deprived of his ‘ mouche?” He 
might as well have commanded the opera- 
The Haras flew to their 
arms; the camp was thrown into tumult, 


ed, was a Rajpootni of Marwar. 


tion on a tiger. 


and would soon have presented a wide scene 
of bloodshed, had not the emperor, season- 
ably repenting of his folly, repaired to the 
Boondi quarters in person. He expressed 
his admiration (he might have said his fear) 
of Hara valour, alighted from his elephant to 
expostulate with the Rao, who with con- 
siderable tact pleaded his father’s privileges, 
and added “that an eater of purk like him 
was unworthy the distinction of putting his 
lip into mourning for the queen.” Akber, 
hap py to obtain even so much acknowledg- 
ment, embraced the Rao, and carried him 
with him to his own quarters, 
104 
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Ino this portion of the Boondi memoirs is 
related the mode of Akber’s death. He 
had designed to take off the great Raja 
Maun by means of a poisioned confection 
To throw the Raja off his 
guard, he had prepared other pills which 


formed into pills, 


were innocuous; but in his agitation he un- 
wittingly gave these to the Raja, and swal- 
On the 


emperor's death, Rao Bhoj retired to his here- 


lowed those which were poisoned. 


ditary dominions, and died in his palace of 
Boondi, leaving three sons, Rao Ruttun, 
Hurda Narayn,* and Kesoodasf. 

Jehangir was now sovereign of India. He 
had nominated his son Purvez to the go- 
vernment of the Dekhan, and having in- 
vested him in the city of Boorhanpoor, 
returned to the north. But Prince Khoorm, 
jealous of his brother, conspired against and 
slew him. The murder was followed by an 
attempt to dethrone his father Jehangir, and 
as he was popular with the Rajpoot princes, 
being son of a princess of Amber, a formi- 
dable rebellion was raised ; or, as the chro- 
nicle says, “the twenty-two Rajas turned 


against the king, all but Rao Ruttun ;” 
“ Surwar p foota, jul baha, 
“ Ab kea kurro juttun? 
“ Juta gurh Jehangir ca, 
“ Rekha Rao Ruttun. 


‘’The lake had burst, the waters were 
rushing out; where now the remedy? The 
house of Jehangir was departing; it was 
sustained by Rao Ruttun.” 

With his two sons, Madhu Sing and Heri, 
Ruttun repaired to Bhoorhanpoor, where he 
gained a complete victory over the rebels. 





* He held Kotah in separate grant from the king 
during fifteen years. 

t He obtained the town of Dheepri (on the Chumbul), 
with twenty-seven villages, in appanage, 
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In this engagement, which took place on 
Tuesday the full moon of Cartica, S. 1635 
(A. D. 1579), both his sons were severely 
wounded. For these services, Rao Ruttun 
was rewarded with the government of Boor- 
hanpoor ; and Madhu his second son _ re- 
ceived a grant of the city of Kotah and its 
dependencies, which he and his heirs were 
to hold direct of the crown. 
dates the partition of 


From this 
period, therefore, 
Harouti, when the emperor, in his desire to 
reward Madhu Sing, overlooked the greater 
services of his father. But in this Jehangir 
did not act without desion ; on the contrary, 
he dreaded the union of so much power in 
the hands of this brave race as pregnant with 
danger, and well knew that by dividing, he 
could always rule both, the one through the 
other. Shah Jehan confirmed the grant to 
Madhu Sing, whose history will be resumed 
in its proper place, the Annals of Kotah. 
Rao Ruttun, while he held government 
of Boorhanpoor, founded a township which 
still bears his name, Ruttunpoor. He per- 
formed another important service, which, 
while it gratified the emperor, contributed 
greatly to the tranquillity of his ancient 
lord-paramount, the Rana of Mewar, A 
refractory noble of the court, Derion Khan, 
was leading a life of riot and rapine in that 
country, when the Hara attacked, defeated, 
anid carried him captive to the king. For 
this distinguished exploit, the king gave him 
honorary nobuts, or kettle drums; the grand 
yellow banner to be borne in state proces- 
sions before his own pereon, and a red flag 
for his camp ; which ensigns are still retain- 
ed by his successors. Rao Ruttun obtained 
the suffrages not only of his Rajpoot bre- 
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thren, but of the -hole Hindu race, whose 


religion he preserved from innovation. The 
Haras exultingly boast that nv Mooslem 
dared polute the quarters where they might 
be stationed with the blood of the sacred 
kine. After all his services, Ruttun. was 
killed in an action near Boorhanpoor, leav- 
ing a name endeared by his valour and his 
virtues to the whole Hara race. 

Rao Ruttun left four sons, Gopinath, 
who had Boondi ; Madhu Sing, who had 
Kotah ; Heriji, who had Googore ;* Juger- 
nath, who had no issue ; and Gopinath, the 
heir of Boondi, who died before his father. 
The manner of his death affords another 
trait of Rajpoot character, and merits a 
place amongst those anecdotes which form 
the romance of history. Gopinath earried 
on 2 secret intrigue with the wife of a Brah- 
min of the Buldea elass, and in the dead of 
night used to escalade the house to obtain 
admittance. 
him, bound the hands and feet of his trea- 
cherous prince, and proceeding direct to the 
palace, told the Rao he had caught a thief in 
the act of stealing his honour, and asked 
what punishment was due to such offence. 
“¢ Death,” was the reply. He waited for no 
other, returned home, with a hammer beat 
out the victim’s brains, throwing the dead 
body into the public highway. The tidings 
flew to Rao Ruttun, that the heir of Boondi 
had been murdered, and his corpse igno- 
minously exposed ; but when he learned the 
cause, and was reminded of the decree he 
had unwittingly passed, he submitted in 


silence.f 


* There are about fifty families, his descendants, form- 
ing a community round Neemoda. 
t This trait in the character of Rao Ruttun forcibly 


At length the Brahmin caught 
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Ruttun assigned domains still forming the 
principal kotms, or fiefs, of Boondi : 


1. Rao Chutter-Sal, who succeeded to 
Boondi. 
2. Indur Sing, who founded Indurgurh.* 


3. Beri Sal, who founded Bulwun and 


Filodi, and had Kurwar and Peepaldo. 

4. Mokhim Sing, who had Anterdeh, 

5. Maha Sing, who had Thanoh.t 

It is useless to specify the names of the 
remainder, who left no issue. 

Chutter-sal, who succeeded his grand- 


reminds us of a similar case which occurred at 
Ghizni, and is related by Ferishta in commempration of 
the justice of Mahmoud, 

* These, the three great fiefs of Bo ndi,—Inder- 
gurh, Bulwun, and Anterdeh, are now all alienated from 
Boondi by the intrigues of Zalim Sing of Kotah. It 
was unfortunate for the Boondi Rao, when both these 
states were admitted to an allegiance, that all these his- 
torical points were hid in darkness. It would be yet 
abstract and absolute justice that we should negotiate the 
transfer of the allegiance of these chicftaius to their pro- 
per head of Boondi. It would be a matter of little 
difficulty, and the honour would be immense to Boondi 
and no hardship to Kotah, but a slight sacrifice of a 
power of protection to those who no longer require it. 
All of these chiefs were the founders of clans, callad after 
them, Indursalote, Berisalote, Mokhimsingote ; the first 
can muster fiftcen huudred Haras under arms. Jcipoor 
having imposed a tribute on these chicfiains, Zalim Sing 
undertook, in the days of predatory warfare, to be 
responsible for it; for which he received that homage 
and service due to Boondi, then unable to protect them. 
The simplest mode of doing justice would be to make 
these chiefs redeem their freedom from tribute to Jeipoor, 
by the payment of so many years’ purchase which would 
relieve them altogether from Zalim Sing, and at the 
Same time be in accordance with our treaties, which 
prolubit such ties between the states. 

T Thanoh, formerly called Jujawur, is the only fief 
of the twelve sons of Ruttun which now pays obedience 
to its proper head. The Mahraja Bikramajeet is the 
lineal descendant of Maha Sing, and if alive, the earth 
bears not a more honourable, brave, or simple-minded 
Rajpoot. He was the devoted servant of his young 
prince, and my very sincere and valued friend; but we 
shall have occasion ty mention the ‘lion-killer’ in the 
Personal Narrative. 
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father, Rao Ruttun, was not only installe1 
by Shah Jehan in his hereditary dominions, 
but declared governor of the imperial 
capital, a post which he held nearly through- 
out this reign. When Shah Jehan parti- 
tioned the empire into four vice-royalties, 
under his sons, Dara, Arungzeb, Shuja, and 
Morad, Rao Chutter-sal had a high com- 
mand under Arungzeb, in the Dekhan. 
The Hara distinguished himself by his bravery 
and conduct in all the various sieges and 
actions, especially at the assaults of Doula- 
tabad and Beedir; the last was led by 
Chutter-sal in person, who carried the place, 
and put the garrison to the sword. In S. 
1709 (A.D. 1653), Calberga fell after an 
obstinate defence, in which Chutter-sal 
again led the escalade. The last resort was 
the strong fort of Damounee, which termi- 
nated all resistance, and the Dekhan was 
tranquillized. 

“* At this period of the transactions in the 
south, 8 rumour was propagated of the em- 
peror’s (Shah Jehan) death ; and as during 
twenty days the prince (Arungzeb) held no 
court, and did not even give private audience, 
the report obtained general belief.* Dara 
Shekho was the only one ofthe emperors’s sons 
then at court, and the absent brothers deter- 
mined to assert their several pretensions to 
the throne. 
Bengal, Arungzeb prepared to quit the Dek-~ 


While Shuja marched from 


han, and cajoled Morad to join him with all 
his.forces ; assuring him that he, a derveish 
from principle, had no worldly desires, for 





ae 








semememeenee ee 


* The reader will observe, as to the phraseology of 
these important occurrences, that the language is that 
of the original ; it is,in fact, almost a verbatim trans- 
lation from the memorics of these princes in the Boondi 
archives, 
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his only wish was to dwell in retirement, 
practising the austerities of a rigid follower 
of the prophet; that Dara was an infidel, 
Shuja a free-thinker, himself an anchorite ; 
and that he, Morad, alone of the sons of Shah 
Jehan was worthy to exercise dominion, to 
aid in which purpose he proffered his best 
energies.™ 

‘¢ The emperor, learning the hostile inten- 
tions of Arungzeb, wrote privately to the 
Hara prince to repair to the Presence. On 
receiving the mandate, Chutter-sal revolved 
its import, but considering ‘that, as a ser- 
vant of the gadi (throne), his only duty was 
obedience’, he instantly commenced his pre- 
parations to quit the Dekhan. This reaching 
the ear of Arungzeb, he enquired the cause 
of his hasty departure, observing, that in a 
very short time he might accompany him to 
court. The Boondi prince replied, ‘his first 
duty was to the reigning sovereign,’ and hand- 
ed him the firman or summons to the Pre- 
sence. Arungzeb commanded that he should 
not be permitted to depart, and directed his 
encampment to be surrounded. But Chut- 
ter-sal, foreseeing this, had already sent on 
his baggage, and forming his vassals and 
those of other Rajpoot princes attached to 
the royal cause into one compact mass, they 
eflected their retreat to the Nerbudda in the 
face of their pursuers, without their daring 
to attack them. By the aid of some Solan- 
khi chieftains inhabiting the banks of this 
river, the Boondi Rao was enabled to pass 
this dangerous stream, then swollen by the 
Already baffled by the 


* The Rajpoot prince, who drew up this character, 


periodical rains, 


seems to have well studied Arungzeb, and it is gratify- 


ing to find such concurrence with every authority. But 
could such a character be eventually mistaken. 


skilland intrepidity of Chutter-sal, Arungzeb 
was compelled to give up the pursuit, and the 
former reached Boondi in safety. Having 
made his domestic arrangements, he pro-~- 
ceeded forthwith to the capital, to help the 
aged emperor, whose power, and even exis- 
tence, were alike threatened by the ungrate- 
ful pretensions of his sons to snatch the 
sceptre from the hand which still held it. 

Ifa reflection might be here interposed 
on the bloody wars which desolved India 
in consequence of the events of which the 
foregoing were the initial scenes, it would 
be to expose the moral retribution resulting 
from evil example. Were we to take but 
a partial view of the picture, we should 
depict the venerable Shah Jehan, arrived at 
the verge of the grave, into which the unna- 
tural contest of his sons for empire wished 
to precipitate him, extending his arms for 
succour in vain to the nobles of his own faith 
and kin ; while the Rajpoot, faithful to his 
principle, ‘ allegiance to the throne,’ staked 
both life and land to help him in his need, 
Such a picture would enlist all our sym- 
pathies on the side of the helpless king. 
But when we recall the past, and consider 
that Shah Jehan, as prince Khoorm, played 
the same part (setting aside the mask of hypo- 
crisy), which Arungzeb now attempted ; that 
to forward his guilty desion, he murdered 
his brother Purvez, who stood hetween him 
and the throne af his parent, against whom 
he levied war, our sympathies are checked, 
and we cunclude that unlimited monarchy 
is a curse to itself and all who are subjected 
to it. 

The battle of Futtehabad followed nat 
ong after this event, which, gained by 
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Arungzeb, left the road to the throne free 
from obstruction. We are not informed of 
the reason why the prince of Boondi did not 
add his contingent to the force assembled 
to oppose Arungzeb under Jeswunt Sing of 
Marwar, unless it be found in that article 
ot the treaty of Rao Soorjun, prohibiting his 
successors from serving undera leader of 
their own faith and nation. 
branch of Kotah appears, on its separation 
from Boondi, to have felt itself exonerated 


The younger 


from obedience to this decree; for four 
royal brothers of Kotah, with many of their 
clansmen, were stretched on this field in 
the cause of swamdherma and Shah Jchan. 
Before, 
the sceptre from the enfeebled hands of 
his parent, he had to combat his elder bro- 
ther Dara, who drew together at Dholpoor 
all those who yet regarded “ the first duty 
of a Rajpoot.” The Boondi prince, with 
his Haras clad in their saffron robes, the 
ensigns of death or victory, formed tho 
vanguard of Dara on this day, the opening 
scene of his sorrows, which closed but with 
his life ; for Dholpoor was as fatal to Dara 
the Mogul, as Arbela was to the Persian 
Darius. Custom rendered it indispensable 
that the princely leaders should be conspic- 
uous to the host, and in conformity thereto, 
Dara, mounted on his elephant, was in the 
brunt of the battle, in the heat of which, 
when valour and fidelity might have preser- 
ved the sceptre of Shah Jehan, Dara sudden- 
ly disappeared. A panic ensued, which was 
followed by confusion and flight. The noble 
Hara, on this disastrous event, turned to 
his vassals, and exclaimed, “ Accursed be 
he who fties! Here, true to my salt, my 
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however, Arungzcb could tear 





feet are rooted to this field, nor will I quit 
Cheering on his 


Se eile 





it alive, but with victory.” 
men, he mounted his elephant, but whilst 
encouraging them by his voice and example, 
a cannon-shot hitting his elephant, the 
animal turned and ficd. Chutter-sal leap- 
ed from his back and called for his steed, 
exclaiming, “my elephant may turn his 
back on the enemy, but never shall his 
master.” Mounting his horse, and forming 
his men into a dense mass (gole), he held 
them to the charge against prince Morad, 
whom he singled out, and had his lance 
balanced for the issue, when a ball pierced 
his forehead. The contest was nobly main- 
tained by his youngest son, Bharut Sing, 
who accompanied his father in death, and 
Mokim 
Sing, brother of the Rao, with two of his 


with him the choicest of his clan. 


sons, and Ondi Sing, another nephew, 
sealed their fidelity with their lives. Thus 
in the two battles of Oojein and Dholpoor 
no less than twelve princes of the blood, 
together with the heads of every Hara clan, 
maintained their fealty (swamdherma) even 
to death. Where are we to look for such 
examples ? 

“ Rao Chutter-sal had been personally 
engaged in fifty-two combats, and left a 
name renowned for courage and incorrup- 
tible fidelity.” 
Boondi by adding that portion which bears 
his name,—the Chutter Mahl,—and the tem- 
plo of Keshoorae, at Patun, was constructed 
It wasin §. 1715 he 
was killed; he left four sons, Rao Bhao 
Sing, Bheem Sing, who got Googore, 
Bugwunt Sing, who obtained Mow, and 
Bharut Sing, who was killed at Dholpoor. 


He enlarged the palace of 


under his direction. 
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Arungzeb, on the attainment of sovereign 
power, transferred all the resentment he 
harboured against Chutter-sal to his son 
and successor, Rao Bhao. He gave a com- 
mission to Raja Atmaram, Gor, the prince 
of Sheopoor, to reduce “ that turbulent and 
disaffected race, the Hara,” and annex 
Boondi to the government of Rinthumbor, 
declaring that he should visit Boondi shortly 
in person, on his way tothe Dekhan, and 
hoped to congratulate him on his success. 
Raja Atmaram, with an army of twelve 
thousand men entered Haravati and rava- 
ged it with fire and sword. Having laid 
siege to Khatolli, a town of Indurgurh, the 
chief fief of Boondi, the clans secretly 
assembled, engaged Atmaram at Goturda, 
defeated and put him to flight, capturing 
the imperial ensigns and all his baggage. 
Not satisfiod with this, they retaliated by 
blockading Sheopoor, when the discomfited 
Raja continued his flight to court to relate 
this fresh instance of Hara audacity. The 
poor prince of the Gors was received with 
gibes and jests, and heartily repented of 
his inhuman inroads upon his neighbours 
in the day of their disgrace. The tyrant, 
aftecting to be pleased with this instance of 
Hara courage, sent a firman to Rao Bhao 
of grace and free pardon, and commanding 
his presence at court. At first the Rao 
declined; but having repeated pledges of good 
intention, he complied and was honoured 
with the government of Arungabad under 
prince Moazzim. Here he evinced his inde- 
pendence by shielding Raja Kurrun of Bika- 
ner from a plot against his life. He per- 
formed many gallant deeds with his Rajpoot 
brethren in arms, ihe brave Boondelas of 





Orcha and Duttea. 
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He erected many pub- 
lic edifices at Arungabad, where he acquired 
so much fame by his valour, his charities, 
and the sanctity* of his manners, that mira- 
culous cures were { said to be) effected by 
him. He died at Arungabad in S. 1738 (A. 
D. 1682), and, being without issue, was 
succeeded by Anurad Sing, the grandson 
of his brother Bheem.f 

Anurad’s accession was confirmed by the 
emperor, who, in order to testify the 
esteem in which he held his predecessor, sent 
his own elephant, Guj-gowr, with the khelat 
of investiture. Anurad accompanied Arung- 
zeb in his wars in the Dekhan, and on 
one occasion performed the important 
service of rescuing the ladies of the harem 
out of the enemy’s hands. The emperor in 
tesimony of his gallantry, told him to name 
his reward ; on which he requested he might 
be allowed to command the vanguard instead 
of the rear-guard of the army. Subse- 
quently, he was distinguished in the seige 
and storm of Beejapoor. 

An unfortunate quarrel with Doorjun 
Sing, the chief vassal of Boondi, involved 
the Rao in trouble. Making use of some 
improper expression, the Rao resentfully re- 
plied, “1 know what to expect from you ;” 
which determined Doorjun to throw his 
allegiance to the dogs. He quitted the 
army, and arriving at his estates, armed 
his kinsmen, and, by a coup-de-main, pass- 


ed himself of Boondi. On learning this, 


* It is a fact worthy of notice. that the most intrepid 
of the Rajpoot princely cavaliers are of a very devout 
frame of mind. 

t Bheem Sing, who had the flef of Googore bestowed 
on him, had a son, Kishen Sing, who suceeeded him. 
and was put to death by Arungzeb, <Anurad was the 
son of Kishen, 
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which expelled the refractory Doorjun, whose 


estates were sequestrated. Previous to his 
expulsion, Doorjun drew the teeka of suces- 
sion on the forehead of his brother Bul- 
wun. Having settled the affairs of Boondi, 
the Rao was employed, in conjunction with 
Raja Bishen Sing of Amber, to settle the 
northern countries of the empire, governed 
by Shah Alum, as lieutenant of the king, 
and whose head-quarters were at Lahore, in 
the execution of which service he died. 
Anurad left two sons, Boodh Sing and 
Jod Sing. Boodh Sing succeeded to the 
honours and employments of his father. 
Soon after, Arungzeb, who had fixed his 
residence at Arungabad, fell il], and finding 
his end approach, the nobles and officers of 
state, in apprehension of the event, requested 
him to name a successor. The dying em- 
peror replied, that the succession was in the 
hands of God, with whose will and under 
whose decree he was desirous his son Buha- 
door Shah Alum should succeed; but that 
he was apprehensive that prince Azim would 
endeavour by force of arms to seat himself 
on the throne.* As the king said, so it 
happened ; Azim Shah, being supported in 
his pretensions by the army of the Dekhan, 
prepared to dispute the empire with his 
elder brother, to whom he sent a formal 
defiance to decide their claims to empire 
on the plains of Dholpoor. Buhadoor Shah 
convened all the chieftains who favoured 
his cause, and explained his position. 
Amongst them was Rao Boodh, now enter- 
ing on manhood, and he was at that moment 


* It is useless to repeat that this is a literal translation 
from the record and journals of the Hara princes, who 
served the emperors. 





in deep affliction for the untimely loss of 
his brother, Jod Sing.* When the king 
desired him torepair to Boondi to perform 
the offices of mourning, and console his re- 
lations and kindred, Boodh Sing replied, 
“It is not to Boondi my duty calls me, 
but to attend my sovereign in the 
field—to that of Dholpoor, renowned for 
many battles and consecrated by the memo- 
ry of the heroes who have fallen in the 
performance of their duty :” adding “that 
there his heroic ancestor Chutter-sal fell, 
whose fame he desired to emulate, and by 
the blessing of heaven, his arms should be 
crowned with victory to the empire.” 

Shah Alum advanced from Lahore, and 
Azim, with his son Bedar Bukt, from the 
Dekhan ; and both arms met on the plains 
of Jajow, near Dholpoor. A more des- 
perate conflict was never recorded in the 
many bloody pages of the history of India. 
Had it beena common contest for supre- 
macy, to be decided by the Mooslem sup- 
porters of the rivals, it would have ended 
like similar ones,—a furious onset, terminated 
by a treacherous desertion. But here were 
assembled the brave bands of Rajpootana, 
house opposed tu house, and clan against 
clan. The princes of Duttea and Kotah, 
who had long served with prince Azim, and 
were attached to him by favours, forgot 
the injunctions of Arungzeb, and supported 
that prince’s pertensions against the lawful 
heir. A powerful friendship united the 
chiefs of Boondi and Duttea, whose lives ex- 
hibited one scene of glorious triumph in all 
the wars of the Dekhan. In opposing the 


* This catastrophe will be related in the Personal 


Narrative, 
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cause of Shah Alum, Ram Sing of Kotah 
was actuated by his ambition to become the 
head of the Haras, and in anticipation of 
success had actually been invested with 
the honours of Boondi, With such stimu- 
lant on each side did the rival Haras mect 
face to face on the plains of Jajow, to decide 
at the same time the pretensions to empire, 
and what affected them more, those of 
their respective heads to superiority. Pre- 
vious to the battle, Ram Sing sent a per- 
fidious message to Rao Boodh, inviting 
him to desert the cause he espoused, and 
come over to Azim; to which he indig- 
nantly replied: “That the field which his 
ancestor had illustrated by his death, was 
not that whereon he would disgrace his 
memory by the desertion of his prince.” 

Boodh Sing was assigned a distinguished 
post, and by his conduct and courage mainly 
contributed to the victory which placed 
Bubadoor Shah without a rival on the 
throne. The Rajpoots on either side sus- 
tained the chief shock of the battle, and 
the Hara prince of Kotah, and the noble 
Boondela, Dulput of Duttea, were both killed 
by cannon-shot, sacrificed to the cause they 
espoused ; while the pretensions of Azim 
and his son Bedar Bukt, were extinguished 
with their lives. 

For the signal services rendered on this 
important day, Boodh Sing was honoured 
with the title of Rao Raja, and was ad- 
mitted to the intimate friondship of the em- 
peror, which he continued to enjoy until his 
death, when fresh contentions arose, in 
which the grandsons of Arungzeb all perished. 
Feroksecre succeeded to the empire, under 
whom ihe Syedsof Barra held supreme 





power, and ruined the empire by their exac- 
tions and tyranny. When they determined 
to depose the king, the Hara prince, faithful 
to his pledge, determined to release him, 
and in the attempt a bloody conflict ensued 
in the (chowk) square, in which his uncle 
Jaet Sing, and many of his clansmen, were 
slain. 

The rivalry which commenced between 
the houses of Kotah and Boondi, on the 
plains of Jajow, in which Ram Sing was 
slain, was maintained by his son and suc- 
cessor, Raja Bheem, who supported the 
party of tho Syeds. In the prosecution of 
his views and revenge, Raja Bheem so far 
lost sight of the national character of the Raj- 
poot, as to compass his end by treachery, and 
beset his foe unawares waile exercising his 
horse in the Aidan, outside the walls of the 
capital. Tis few retainers formed a circle 
round their chief, and gallantly defended 
him, though with great loss, until they 
Unable to aid 
the king, and beset by treachery, Rao Boodh 
was compelled to seek his own safety. 
in flight.* Feroksere was shortly after 
murdered, and the empire fell into complete 
disorder ; when the nobles and Rajas, 
feeling their insecurity under the bloody and 
rapacious domination of the Syeds, repaired 
to their several possessions. 

At this period, Raja Jey Sing of Amber 
thought of dispossessing Boodh Sing of 


* Vide Vol, I. in which the Boondi Annals are corro- 
borated by the Annals of Mewer, and by an autograph 


reached a place of safety. 


| letter of Raja Jey Sing of Amber, dated the 19th Fal- 


goon, S. 1776 ( A. D. 1719), 

¢ There subjects being already diseussed in Vol. I. 
would have had no place here, were it not necessary to 
show how accurately the Boondi princes recorded eventa, 
and to rescue them from the charge of having no histo: 
rical documents, 
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Boondi. Rao Boodh Sing was at this time 
his guest, having accompanied him from 
court to Amber. The cause of the quarrel 
is thus related: The Hara prince was mar- 
ried to a sister of Jey Sing ; she had been 
betrothed to the emperor Buhadoor Shah, 
who, as one of the marks of his favour 
for the victory of Dholpoor, resigned his 
pretensions to the fair in favour of Rao 
Boodb. Unfortunately, she bore him no 
issue, and viewed with jealousy his two 
infant sons by another Rani, the daughter 
of Kala Megh of Beygoo, one of the six- 
teen chiefs of Mewar. During her lord’s 
absence, she feigned pregnancy, and having 
procured an infant, presented it as his lawful 
child. Rao Boodh was made acquainted 
with the equivocal conduct of his queen, to 
the danger of his proper offspring, and took 
an opportunity to reveal her conduct to 
her brother. The lady, who was present, 
was instantly interrogated by her brother ; 
but exasperated either at the suspicion of 
her honour, or the discovery of her fraud, 
she snatched her brother’s dagger from his 
girdle, and rating him as “the son of a 
tailor,’* would have slain him on the spot, 
had he not fled from her fury. 

To revenge the insult thus put upon him, 
the Raja of Amber determined to expel 
Rao Boodh from Boondi, and offered the 
gadi to the chief of its feudatories, the lord 
of Indurgurh ; but Deo Sing had the virtue 


om 


Jey Sing, and heir-apparent to the gadi of Amber, who 
was put to death by Jey Sing. To this murder the Rah- 
tore bard alludes in the couplet given in their annals. 
* Chumunji” is the title of the heirs-apparent of Amber. 
I know not whether Chumunji, which is merely a term 


of endearment, may not be Beejy Sing, whose captivity 
we have related, 
106 





* This lady was sister to Chumunji, elder brother to 
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to refuse the offer. He then had recourse 
to the chieftain of Kurwur, who could not 
resist the temptation. This chief, Salim 
Sing, was guilty of a double breach of 
trust; for he held the confidential office of 
governor of Tarragurh, the citadel com- 
manding both the city and palace. 

This family dispute was, however, merely 
the underpolt of deeply-cherished political 
Scheme of the prince of Amber, for the 
maintenance of his supremacy over the 
minor Rajas, to which his office of viceroy of 
Malwa, Ajmer, and Agra, gave full scope, 
and he skilfully availed himself of the 
results of the civil wars of the Moguls. 
In the issue of Feroksere’s dethronement he 
saw the fruition of his schemes, and after 
a show of defending him, rotired to his 
dominions to prosecute his views. 

Amber was yet circumscribed in terri- 
tory, and the consequence of its princes 
arose out of their position as satraps of the 
empire. He therefore determined to seize 
upon all the districts on his frontiers with- 
in his grasp, and moreover to compel the 
services of the chieftains who served under 
his banner as lieutenants of the king. 

At this period, there were many allodial 
chieftains within the bounds of Amber; as 
the Puchwana Chohans about Lalsont, 
Goorah, Neemrana, who owed neither ser- 
vice nor tribute to Jeipoor, but led their 
quotas as distinet dignitaries of the empire 
under the flag of Amber. Ken their own 
stuck, the confederated Shekhawnts, deem- 
ed themselves under no such obligation. 
The Birgoojurs of Rajore, the Jadoons of 
Biana, and many others, the Vassalage of 
older days, were in the same predicament. 
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These, being in the decline of the empire 
unable to protect themselves, the more 
readily agreed to hold their ancient allodial 
estates as fiefs of Amber, and to serve with 
the stipulated quota. But when Jey 
Sing’s views led him to hope he could in 
like manner bring the Haras to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy, he evinced both igno- 
rance and presumption. He therefore de- 
termined to dethrone Boodh Sing, and to 
make a Raja of his own choice, hold of him 
in chief. 

The Hara, who wasthen reposing on the 
rites of hospitality and family ties at Amber, 
gaveJey Sing a good opportunity to develope 
his views, which were first manifested to the 
Boondi prince by an obscure offer that he 
would make Amber his abode, and accept 
five hundred rupees daily for his train. His 
uncle, the brother of Jaet, who devoted 
himself to save his master at Agra, penctra- 
ted the infamous intentions of Jey Sing. 
He wrote to Boondi, and commanded that 
the Beygoo Rani should depart with her 
children to her father’s ; and having given 
time for this, he by stealth formed his clans- 
men outside the walls of Amber, and having 
warned his prince of his danger, they quit- 
ted the treacherous adode. Raja Boodh, at 
the head of three hundred Haras, feared 
nothing. He made direct for his capital, 
but they were overtaken at Pancholas, on 
the mutual frontier, by the select army 
under the five principal chieftains of Amber. 
The little band was enclosed, when a des- 
perate enceunter ensued. Rajpoot to Rajpoot. 
Every one of the five leaders of Amber was 
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Sirwar, and Bhowar, still afford evidence of 
Hara revenge. The uncle of Boondi was 
slain, and the valiant band was so thinned, 
that it was deemed unwise to go to Boondi, 
and by the intricacies of the Plateau they 
reached Beygooin safety. This dear-bought 
success enabled Jey Sing to execute his 
plan, and Duleel Sing of Kurwur, espoused 
the daughter of Amber, and was invested 
with the title of Rao Raja of Boondi. 

Taking advantage of the distress of the 
elder branch of his house, Raja Rheem of 
Kotah, now strictly allied with Ajit of Marwar 
and the Syeds, prosecuted the old feud for 
superiority, making the Chumbul the boun- 
dary, and seizing upon all the fiscal lands of 
Boondi east of this stream (excepting the 
Kotris), which he attached to Kotah. 

Thus beset by enemies on -all sides, 
Boodh Sing, after many fruitless attempts 
to recover his patrimony, in which much 
Hara blood was uselessly shed, died in exile 
at Beygoo, leaving two sons, Omeda Sing 
and Deep Sing. 

The sons of Rao Boodh were soon driven 
even from the shelter of the maternal abode ; 
for at the instigation of their enemy of 
Amber, the Rana sequestrated Beygoo. 
Pursued by this unmanly vengeance, the 
brave youths collected a small band, and 
took refuge in the wilds of Puchail, whence 
they addressed Doorjun Sal, who had 
succeeded Raja Bheem at Kotah. This 
prince had a heart to commiserate their mis- 
fortunes, and the magnanimity not only to 
relieve them, but to aid them, in the reco- 


slain, with a multitude of their vassals ; and | very of their patrimony. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Rao Omeda defeats the troops of Amber.— Conflict at Dublana.— Omeda defeated and obliged 


to fly.— Death of Hunja, his steed.—Takes refuge amidst the ruins of the Chumbul.— 
Redeems his capital.—TIs again expelled from tt —Interview with the widow of his father ; 
she solicits aid from Holcar to reinstate Omeda.—The Amber Prince forced to acknow- 
ledge the claims of Omeda.—He recovers Boondi.—Suicide of the Amber prince—First 
alienation of land to the Mahrattas.—Madhu Sing of Amber asserts supremacy over 
tributary demands thereon.—Zalim Sing.—Mahratta encroachments.—Omeda's revenge 
on the chief of Indurgurh ; its cause and consequence.—Omeda abdicates.— Ceremony of 
Yugraj, or abdication. —Installation of Ajit.—Omeda becomes a pilgrim ; his wanderings ; 
cause of their interruption.— Ajit assassinates Rana of Mewar.—Memorable Sati impreca- 
tion. — Awful death of Ajit.—Fulfilment of ancient prophecy. —Rao Bishen Sing succeeds. — 
Omeda’s disturst of his grandsons ; their reconciliation — Omeda’s death.— British army 
retreats through Harouti, aided by Boondi—Alliance with the English.— Benefits conferred 
on Boondi.—Bishen Sing dies of the Cholera Morbus, forbids the rite of Sati.—His 


character ; constitutes the Author guardian of his son, the Rao Raja Ram Sing. 


OMEDA was but thirteen years of age on 
the death of his house’s foe, the Raja of 
Amber, in 8. 1800 (A.D. 1744). 
as the event was known to him, putting him- 
self at the head of his clansmen, he attacked 
and carried Patun and Gainolli. ‘ When 
it was heard that the son of Boodh Sing was 
awake, the ancient Haras flocked to his 
standard,” and Doorjun Sal of Kotah, 
rejoicing to see the real Hara blood thus 
displayed, nobly sent his aid. 

Ksuri Sing, who was now lord of Amber, 
pursuing his father’s policy, determined 
that Kotah should bend to his supremacy as 
well as the elder branch of Boondi. The 
defiance of his power avowed in the support 
of young Omeda brought his views into 
action, and Kotah was invested. But the 


As soon 


result does not belong to this part of our 
history. On the retreat from Kotah, Esuri 
sent a body of Nanukpuntis to attack Omeda 
in his retreat at Bood (old) Lohari, amongst. 
the Meenas, the aboriginal lords of these 
mountain-wilds, who had often served the 
cause of the Haras, notwithstanding they 
had deprived them of their birthright. The 
youthful valour and distress of young 
Omeda so gained their hearts, that five 
thousand bowmen assembled and desired to 
be led against his enemies. With these 
auxiliaries, he anticipated his foes at 
Beechorie, and while the nimble moun- 
taineers plundered the camp, Omeda charg- 
ed the Jeipoor army sword in hand, and 
slaughtered them without mercy, taking 


their kettle-drums and standards. On the 
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news of this defeat, another army of 
eighteen thousand men, under Narayn-das 
Khetri, was sent against Omeda. But the 
affair of Beechorie confirmed the dispositions 
of the Haras : from all quarters they flock- 
ed to the standard of the young prince, who 
determined to risk every thing in general 
engagement. The foe had reached Dub- 
lana. On the eve of attack, young Omeda 
went to propitiate “ the lady of Sitoon,” the 
tutelary divinity of his race; and as he 
knelt before the altar of Asepurne (the ful- 
filler of hope), his eyes falling upon the 
turrets of Boondi, then held by a traitor, 
he swore to conquer or die. 

Inspired with like sentiments, his brave 
clansmen formed around the orange flag, 
the gift of Jehangir to Rao Ruttun ; and as 
they cleared the pass leading to Dublana, 
the foe was discovered marshalled to receive 
them, In one of those compact masses, 
termed gole, with serried lances advanced, 
Omeda led his Haras to the charge. Its 
physical and moral impression was irresisti- 
ble ; and a vista was cut through the dense 
host opposed tu them. Again they formed ; 
aud again, in spite of the showers of cannon- 
shot, the sword renewed its blows; but 
every charge was fatal to the bravest Omeda’s 
men. In the first onset fell his maternal 
uncle, Pirthwi Sing, Solankhi, with the Mah- 
raja Murjad Sing of Motra, a valiant Hara, 
who fell just as he launched his chakra 
(discus) at the head of the Khetri comman- 
der of Amber. Prag Sing, chief of Sorun, 
x branch of the Thana fief, was also slain, 
with many of inferior note. The steed of 
Omeda was struck by a cannon-ball, and the 
intestines protruded from the wound. The 
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intrepidity of the youthful hero, nobly 
seconded by his kin and clan, was unavail- 
ing; and the chieftains, fearing he would 
throw away a life the preservation of which 
they all desired, entreated he would abandon 
the contest ; observing, “ that if he survived, 
Boondi must he theirs; but if he was slain, 
there was an end of their hopes.” 

With grief he submitted; and as they 
gained the Sowalli Pass, which leads to 
Indurgurh, he dismounted to breathe his 
faithful steed ; and as he loosened the girths, 
it expired. Omeda sat down and wept. 
Hunja was worthy of such a mark of his 
esteem : he was a steed of Irak, the gift of the 
king to his father, whom be had borne in 
many an encounter. Nor was this natural 
ebullition of the young Hara a transient 
feeling : Hunja’s memory was held in vene- 
ration, and the first act of Qmeda, when he 
recovered his throne, was to erect a statue 
to the steed who bore him so nobly on the 
day of Dublana, It stands in the square 
(chouk) of the city, and receives the rever- 
ence of each Hara, who links his history 
with one of the brightest of their achieve~ 
ments, though obscured by momentary 
defeat.* 

Omeda gained Indurgurh, which was close 
at hand, on foot; but this traitor to the 
name of Hara, who had acknowledged the 
supremacy of Amber, not only refused his 
prince a horse in his adversity, but warned 
him off the domain, asking “if he meant to 
be the ruin of Indurgurh as well as Boondi ?” 
Disdaining to drink water within its bounds, 


the young prince, stung by this perfidious 
pe ee 


* I have made my galaam to the representative of 
Hunja, and should have graced his neck with a chaplet 
on every military festival, had dwelt among the Haras. 
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mark of inhospitality, took the direction of 
Kurwain. Its chief made amends for the 
other’s churlishness: he advanced to meet 
him, offered such aid as he had to vive, and 
presented him with a horse. Dismissing his 
faithful kinsmen to their homes, and begging 
their swords when fortune might be kinder, 
he regained his old retreat, the ruined palace 
of Rampoora, amongst the ravines of the 
Chumbul. 

Doorjun-Sal of Kotah, who had so brave- 
ly defended his capital against the pretensions 
to supremacy of Esuri Sing and his auxili- 
ary, Appa Sindia, felt more interest than 
ever in the cause of Omeda. The Kotah 
prince’s councils were governed and his 
armies led by a Bhat (bard), who, it may 
be inferred, was professionally inspired by 
the heroism of tho young Hara to lend his 
sword as well as his muse towards rein- 
stating him in the halls of his fathers. Ac- 
cordingly, all the strength of Kotah, led 
by the Bhat, was added to the kinsmen and 
friends of Omeda ; and an attempt on Boondi 
was resolved The city, whose walls were 
in a state of dilapidation from this continual 
warfare, was taken without difficulty ; and 
the assault of the citadel of Tarragurh had 
commenced, when the heroic Bhat received 
a fatal shot from a treacherous hand in his 
own party. His death was concealed, anda 
cloth thrown over his body. The assailants 
pressed on; the usurper, alarmed, took to 
flight ; the ‘lion’s hope’* was fulfilled, and 
Omeda was seated on the throne of his 
fathers. 

Duleel fled to his suzerain at Amber, 
Whose disposable forces, under the famous 
_* Omeda, “hope; Singh, ‘lion 
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Khetri Kesoodas, were immediately put in 
motion to re-expel the Hara. Boondi was 
invested, and having had no time given to 
prepare for defence, Omeda was compelled 
to abandon the walls so nobly won, and 
“the flag of Dhoondar waved over the 
khangras (battlements) of Dewa Bango.” 
And let the redeeming virtue of the usurper 
be recorded; who, when his suzerain of 
Amber desired to reinstate him on the gadi, 
refused “to bring asecond time the stain 
of treason on his head, by which he had 
been disgraced in the opinion of mankind.” 
Omeda, once more a wanderer, alternately 
courting the aid of Mewar and Marwar, 
never suspended his hostility to the usurper 
of his rights, but carried his incursions, 
without intermission, into his paternal do- 
mains. One of these led him to the village 
of Binodia: hither the Cuchwaha Rani, the 
widowed queen of his father, and the cause 
of all their miseries, had retired, disgusted 
with herself and the world, and lamenting 
when too late, the ruin she had brought upon 
her husband, herself, and the family she 
had entered. Omeda paid her a visit, and 
the interview added fresh pangs to her 
self-reproach. His sufferings, his heroism, 
brightened by adversity, originating with 
her nefarious desire to stifle his claims of 
primogeniture by a spurious adoption, awa- 
kened sentiments of remorse, of sympathy, 
and sorrow. Determined to make some 
amends, she adopted the resolution of going 
to the Dekhan, to solicit aid for the son 
of Boodh Sing. When she arrived on the 
banks of the Nerbudda a pillar was pointed 
out to her on which was inscribed a prohi- 


bition to any of her race to cross this 
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etoc, or ‘forbidden.’ Like a true Rajpootni, 
she broke the tablet in pieces, and threw 
jt into the stream, observing with a jesuitical 
casuistry, that there was no longer any 
impediment, when no ordinance existed. 
Having passed the Rubicon, she proceeded 
forthwith to the camp of Mulhar Rao 
Holear. The sister of Jey Sing, the most 
potent Hindu prince of India, became a 
suppliant to this goatherd leader of a horde 
of plunderers, may, adopted him as her 
brother to effect the redemption of Boondi 
for the exiled Omeda. 

Mulhar, without tho accident of noble 
birth, possessed the sentiments which belong 
to it, and he promised all she asked. How 
far his compliance might be promoted by 
another call for his lance from the Rana of 
Mewar, in virtue of the marriage-settlement 
which promised the succession of Amber to 
a princess of his house, the Boondi records 
do not tell: they refer only to the prospects 
of its own prince. But we may, without 
any reflection on the gallantry of Holcar, 
express a doubt how far he would have 
lent the aid of his horde to this sole object, 
had he not had in view the splendid bribe 
of sixty-four lakhs from the Rana, to 
be paid when Esuri Sing should be removed, 
for his nephew Madhu Sing. * 

Be this as it may, the Boondi chronicle 
states that the lady, instead of the tempo- 
rary expedient of delivering Boondi, con- 
ducted the march of the Mahrattas direct on 
Jeipoor. Circumstances favoured her de- 
signs. The character of Esuri Sing had 
raised up enemies about his person, who 


* See Annals of Mewar, 





ean, which like tre Indus was also styled 
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seized the occasion to forward at once the 


views of Boondi and Mewar, whose princes 
had secretly gained them over to their views. 

The Amber prince no sooner heard of the 
approach of the Mahrattas to his capital than 
he quitted it to offer them battle. But their 
strength had been misropresented, nor was 
it till he reached the castle of Bhagroo that 
he was undeceived and surrounded. When 
too late, he saw that “treason had done its 
worst,” and that the confidence he had placed 
in the successor of a minister whom he had 
murdered, met its natural reward. The bard 
has transmitted in a sloca the cause of his 


overthrow : 


 Jub-t, churi Eswara 
“ Raj carna ca as 

“6 Muntri moota maria 
“ Khetri Kesoo-das. 


“FEsuri forfeited all hopes of regality, when 
he slew that great minister Kesoodas.”’ 

The sons of this minister, named Hursae 
and Gursae, betrayed their prince to the 
‘‘Southron,” by a false return of their num- 
bers, and led him to the attack with means 
totally inadequate. Resistance to a vast 
numerical superiority would have been mad- 
ness: he retreated to the castle of this fief of 
Amber, where, after a siege of ten days, 
he was forced not only to sign a deed for 
the surrender of Boondi, and the renuncia- 
tion of all claims to it for himself and his 
descendants, but to put, in full acknowledg- 
ment of his rights, the tite on the forehead 
of Omeda. With this deed, and accom- 
panied by the contingent of Kotah, they 
proceeded to Boondi ; the traitor was expel- 
led ; and while rejoicings were making to 
celebrate the installation of Omeda, the 
funeral pyre was lighted at Amber, to con-— 
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sume the mortal remains of his foe. 
Esuri could not survive his disgrace, and 
terminated his existence and hostility by 
poison, thereby facilitating the designs both 
of Boondi and Mewar. 

Thus in S, 1805 (A.D. 1749) Omeda re- 
gained his patrimony, after fourteen years 
of exile, during which a traitor had pressed 
the royal “cushion” of Boondi. But this 
contest deprived it of many of its ornaments, 
and, combined with other causes, at length 
reduced it almost to its intrinsic worth, “a 
heap of cotton.” Mulhar Rao, the founder 
of the Holcar state, in virtue of his adoption 
as the brother of the widow-queen of Boodh 
Sing, had the title of mamoo, or uncle, to 
young Omeda. But true to the maxims of 
his race, he did not take his buckler to pro- 
tect the oppressed, at the impulse of those 
chivalrous notions so familiar to the Rajpoot, 
but deemed a portion of the Boondi territory 
a better incentive, anda more unequivocal 
proof of gratitude, than the titles of brother 
and uncle. Accordingly, he demanded, and 
obtained by regular deed of surrender, the 
town and district of Patun on the left bank 
of the Chumbul.* 


The sole equivalent (if such it could be. 


termed) for these fourteen years of usur- 
pation, were the fortifications covering the 





* As in those days when Mahratta spoliation commen- 


ced, a joint-stock purse was made forall such acqui- 
sitions, so Patun was divided into shares, of which the 
Peshwa had one, and Sindia another : but the Peshwa’s 
share remained nominal, and the revenue was carried to 
account by Holcar for the services of the Poona state. 
In the general pacification of A.D. 1817, this long lost 
and much cherished district was once more incorporated 
with Boondi, to the unspeakable gratitude and joy of its 
prince and people. In effecting this for the grandson of 
Omeda, the author secured for himself a gratification 
scarcely leas than his, 


(the 
‘Star-fort’), built by Duleel Sing. Madhu 
Sing, who succeeded to the gadi of Jeipoor, 
followed up the designs commenced by Jey 
Sing, and which had cost his successor his 
life, to render the smaller states of Central 
India dependant on Amber. For this 
Kotah had beon besieged, and Omeda ex- 
pelled, and as such policy could not be 
effected by their unassisted means, it only 
tended to the benefit of the auxiliaries, who 
soon became principals, 
and detriment of all. 


to the prejudice 
Madhu Sing, having 
obtained the castle of Rinthumbor, a pre- 
text was afforded for these pretensions to 
supremacy. From the time of its surrender 
by Rao Soorjun to Akber, the importance 
of this castle was established by its becoming 
the first sircar, or ‘department,’ in the 
province of Ajmer, consisting of no less 
than “eighty-three mohals,” or extensive 
fiefs, ia which were comprehended not only 
Boondi and Kotah, and all their depen- 
dencies, but the entire state of Seopoor, and 
all the petty fiefs south of the Bangunga, 
the aggregate of which now constitutes the 
state of Amber. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of Mahmoodabad in Bengal, Rinthum- 
bor was the most extensive sircar of the 
empire. Inthe decrepitude of the empire, 
this castle was maintained by a veteran 
commander as long as funds and provisions 
lasted ; but these failing, in order to secure 
it from falling into the hands of the Mahrat- 
tas, and thus being lost for ever to the throne, 
he sought out a Rajpoot prince, to whom he 
might entrust it. He applied to Boondi ; but 
the Hara, dreading to compromise his fealty 
if unable to maintain it refused the boon ; 
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and having no alternative, he resigned it to 
the prince of Amber as a trust which he 
could no longer defend. 

Out of this circumstance alone originated 
the olaims of Jeipoor to tribute from the 
Kotris, or fiefs in Harouti ; claims without a 
shadow of justice ; but the maintenance 
of which, for the sake of the display of supre- 
macy and paltry annual relief, has nou- 
rished half a century of irritation, which it 1s 
high time should cease.x 

It was the assertion of this supremacy 
over Kotah as well as Boondi, which first 
brought into notice the most celebrated 
Rajpoot ef modern times, Zalim Sing of 
Kotah. Rao Doorjun Sal, who then ruled 
that state, had too much of the Hara 
blood to endure such pretensions as the 
casual possession of Rinthumbor conferred 
upon his brother prince of Amber, who 
considered that, as the late lieutenant of the 
king, he had a right to transfer his powers 
to himself. The battle of Butwarro, in S. 
1817 (A.D. 1761), for ever exitnguished 





* The universal arbitrator, Zalim Sing of Kotah, 
having undertaken to satisfy them, and save them from 
the annual visitations of the Jeipoor troops, withdrew 
the proper allegiance of Indurgurh, Bulwun, and An- 
terdeh to himself, The British government, in ignor- 
ance of these historical facts, and not desirous to disturb 
the existing state of things, were averse to the Boondi 
claims for the restoration of her proper authority over 
these her chief vassals. With all his gratitude for the 
restoration of his political existence, the brave and good 
Bishen Sing could not suppress a sigh when the author 
said, that Lord Hastings refused to gointo the question 
of the Xotris, who had thus transferred their allegiance 
to Zalim Sing of Kotah. In their usual metaphorical 
style, he said, with great emphasis and sorrow, “My 
wings remain broken.” It would be q matter of no 
difficulty to negotiate the claims of Jeipoor, and cause 
the regent of Kotah to forego his interposition, which 
would be attended with no loss of any kind tq him, but 
would afford unspeakable benefit and pride to Boondi, 
which has well deserved the boon at our hands, | 


these pretensions, on which occasion Zalim 
Singh, then scarcely of age, mainly contri- 
buted to secure the independence of the 
state he was ultimately destined to govern. 
But this exploit belongs to the annals 
of Kotah, and would not have been here 
alluded to, except to remark, that had the 
Boondi army joined Kotah in this common 
cause, they would have redeemed its fiefs 
from the tribute they are still compelled to 
pay to Jeipoor. 

Omeda’s active mind was engrossed with 
the restoration of the prosperity which the 
unexampled vicissitudes of the last fifteen 
years had undermined ; but he felt his 
spirit cramped and his energies contracted 
by the dominant influence and avarice of 
the insatiable Mahrattas, through whose 
means he recovered his capital ; still there 
was as yet no fixed principal of government 
recognized, and the Rajpoots, who witnessed 
their periodical visitations like flights of 
locusts over their plains, hoped that this 
scourge would be equally transitory. Under 
this great and pernicious error, all the Raj- 
poot states continued to mix these inter- 
lopers in their national disputes, which none 
had more cause to repent than the Haras 
of Boondi. But the hold which the Mab- 
rattas retained upon the lands of “ Dewa 
Bango” would never have acquired such 
tenacity, had the bold arm and sage mind 
of QOmeda continued to guide the vessel 
of the state throughout the lengthened 
period of his natural existence : his prema- 
ture pdlitical decease adds another example 
to:the truth, that patriarchal, and indeed all 
governments, are imperfect where the laws 
are not supreme. 
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An act of revenge stained the reputation 
of Omeda, naturally virtuous, and but for 
which deed we should have to paint him 
as one of the bravest, wisest, and most fault- 
less characters which Rajpoot history has 
recorded. Hight years had elapsed since the 
recovery of his dominions, and we have a 
right to infer that his wrongs and their 
authors had been forgotten, or rather forgiven, 
for human nature can scarcely forget so 
treacherous an act as that of his vassal of 
Indurgurh, on the defeat of Dublana. As so 
long atime had passed since the restoration 
without the penalty of his treason being ex- 
acted, it might have been concluded that the 
natural generosity of this high-minded prince 
had co-operated with a wise policy, in pass- 
ing over the wrong without foregoing his 
right to avenge it. The degenerate Rajpoot, 
who could at such a moment witness the 
necessities of his prince and refuse to re- 
lieve them, could never reflect on that hour 
without self-abhorence ; but his spirit was 
too base to offer reparation by a future life 
of duty ; he cursed the magnanimity of the 
man he had injured; hated him for his very 
forbearance, and aggravated the part he 
had acted by fresh injuries, and on a point 
too delicate to admit of being overlooked. 
Omeda had “sent the coco-nut,” the sym- 
bol of matrimonial allience, to Mudhu Sing, 
in the name of his sister. It was received 
in afull assembly of all the nobles of the 
court, and with the respect due to one of 
the most illustrious races of Rajpootana. 
Deo Sing of Indurgurh was at that time 
on a visit at Jeipoor, and the compliment 
was paid him by the Raja of asking “ what 
fame said of the daughter of Boodh Sing ?” 
108 
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It is not impossible that he mizht have 
sought this opportunity of further betray- 
ing his prince; for his reply was an insult- 
ing inuendo, leading to doubts as to the puri- 
ty of her blood. That it was grossly false, 
was soon proved by the solicitation of her 
hand by Raja Beejy Sing of Marwar. 
“The coco-nut was returned to Boondi,” 
an insult never to be forgiven by a 
Rajpoot. 

In 8. 1813 (A. D. 1757), Omeda went to 
pay his devotions at the shrine of Beejaseni 
Mata (‘the mother of victory’), near Kur- 
wur. Being in the vicinity of Indurgurh, 
he invited its chief to join the assembled 
vassals with their families; and though 
dissuaded, Deo Sing obeyed, accompanied 
by his son and grandson. All were cut 
off at one fell swoop, and the line of the 
traitor was extinct: as ifthe air of heaven 
should not be contaminated by the smoke 
of their ashes, Omeda commanded that the 
body of the calumnious traitor and his issue 
should be thrown into the lake. His fief 
Indurgurh was giveu to his brother, be- 
tween whom and the present incumbent four 
generations have passed away. 

Fifteen years elapsed, during which the 
continual scenes of disorder around him 
furnished ample occupation for his thoughts. 
Yet, in the midst of all, would intrude 
the remembrance of his single act, in 
which he had usurped the powers of Him, to 
whom alone it belongs to execute vengeance. 
Though no voice was lifted up against the 
deed, though he had a moral conviction 
that a traitor’s death was the due of Deo 
Sing, his soul, generous as it was brave, 
revolted at the crime, however sanctified 
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by custom,* which confounds the innocent 
with the guilty. To appease his consci- 
ence, he determined to abdicate the throne, 
and pass the rest of his days in penitenti- 
al rites, and traversing, in the pilgrim’s garb, 
the vast regions of India, to visit the sacred 
shrines of his faith. 

In S 1827 (A.D. 1771), the imposing 
ceremony of “joograj,” which terminated 
the political existence of Omeda, was per- 
formed. An image of the prince was made, 
and a pyre was erected, on which it was 
consumed. The hair and whiskers of Ajit, 
his suceessor, were taken off, and offered to 
the manes ; lamentation and wailing were 
heard in the rinwas,t and the twelve days of 
matum, or ‘mourning’, were passed as if 
Omeda, had really deceased; on the expira- 
tion of which, the installation of his successur 
took place, when Ajit Sing was proclaimed 
prince of the Haras of Boondi. 

The abdicated Omeda, with the title of Sri. 
(by which alone he was henceforth known), 
retired to that holy spot in the valley sanctified 
by the miraculous cure of the first “lord of 
the Pathar,”’{ and which was named after one 
of the fountains of the Ganges, Kedarnath. 
To this spot, hallowed by a multitude 
of associations, the warlike pilgrim brought 

“The fruit and flowers of many a province,” 
and had the gratification to find these 
exotics, whether the hardy offspring of 
the snow-clad Himalaya, or the verge of 
Ocean in the tropic, fructify and flourish 


* The laws of revenge are dreadfully absolute : had 


the son of Deo Sing survived, the feud upon their liege 
lord would have been entailed with their estate, Itis a 
nice point for a subject to balance between fidelity to his 
prince, and a father’s feud, bawp ca ber. 
+ The queens’ apartments, 
t See page 397, 


It is 
curious even to him who is ignorant of the 


amidst the rocks of his native abode. 


moral vicissitudes which produced it, to see 
the pine of Thibet, the cane of Malacca, and 
other exotics, planted by the hand of the 
princely ascetic, flourishing around his her- 
mitage, in spite of the intense heats of this 
rock-bound abode. 

When Omeda resigned the sceptre of the 
Haras, it was from the conviction that a life 
of meditation alone could yield the consola- 
tion, and obtain the forgiveness which he 
found necessary to his repose. But in assum- 
ing the pilgrim’s staff, he did not lay aside 
any feeling becoming his rank or his birth. 
There was no pusillanimous prostration of 
intellect ; no puling weakness of bigotted 
sentiment, but the same lofty mind which 
redeemed his brithright, accompanied him 
wherever he bent his steps to seek knowledge 
in the society of devout and holy men. He 
had read in the annals of his own and of 
other states, that “the trappings of royalty 
were snares to perdition, and that happy 
was the man who in time threw them aside 
But in 
obeying, at once, the dictates of conscience 


and mado his peace with heaven.” 


and of custom, he felt his mind too much 
alive to the wonders of creation, to bury him- 
self in the fane of Kanya, or the sacred baths 
on the Ganges; and he determined to see all 
those holy places commemorated in the ancient 
epics of his nation, and the never-ending 
theme of the wandering devotee. In this 
determination he was, perhaps, somewhat 
influenced by that love of adventure in which 
he had been nurtured, and it wasa balm to 
his mind when he found that arms and re- 
ligion were not only compatible, but that 
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his pious resolution to force a way through 
the difficulties which beset the pilgrim’s path, 
enhanced the merit of his devotion. Accor- 
dingly, the royal ascetic went forth on his 
pilgrimage, not habited in the hermit’s garb, 
Even in this there 
was penance, not ostentation, and he carried 
or buckled on his person one of every species 
of offensive or defensive weapons then in 
use : a load which would oppress any two 
He 


wore a quilted tunic, which would resist a 


but armed at all points. 


Rajpoots in these degencrate times. 


sabre-cut; besides a matchlock, a lance, a 
sword, a dagger, and their appurtenances af 
knives, pouches, and priming-horn, he had a 
battle-axe, a javelin, a tomahawk, a discus, 
bow and quiver of arrows ; and it is affirmed 
that such was his muscular power, even when 
threescore and ten years had blanched his 
beard in wandering to and fro thus ac- 
coutred, that he could place the whole of 
this panoply within his shield, and with one 
arm not only raise it, but hold it for somo 
seconds extended. 

With a small escort of his gallant clans- 
men, during a long series of years he tra- 
versed every region, from the glacial fountains 
of the Ganges to the southern promontory 
and from the hot-wells of 
Seeta in Arracan, and the Moloch of Orissa, 
to the shrine of the Hindu Apollo at “the 
world’s end.” Within these of 
Hinduism, Omeda saw every place of holy 


of Ramaisor ; 


limits 


learning: and 
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resort, of curiosity, or of 
whenever he revisited his paternal domains, 
his return was greeted not only by his own 
tribe, but by every prince and Rajpoot of Raj- 
warra, who deemed his abode hallowed if the 
princely pilgrim halted there on his route. 
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He was regarded as an oracle, while the 
treasures of knowledge which his observation 
had accumulated, caused his conversation to 
be courted anc every word to be recorded. 
The admiration paid to him while living 
cannot be better ascertained than by the 
reverence manifested by every Hara to his 
memory. To them his word was a law, and 
every relic of him continues to be held in 
veneration. Almost his last journey was to 
the extremity of his nation, the temples at 
the Delta of the Indus, and the shrine of the 
Hindu Cybele, the terrific Agni-devi of 
Hinglaz, on the shores of Mekran, even 
beyond the Rubicon of the Hindus. As he 
returned by Dwarica, he was beset by a band 
of Kabas, a plundering race infesting these 
regions. But the veteran, uniting the arm 
of flesh to that of faith, valiantly defended 
himself, and gained a complete victory 
making prisoner their leader, who, as the 
price of his ransom, took an oath never again 
to molest the pilgrims to Dwarica. 

The warlike pilgrimage of Omeda had 
been interrupted by a tragical occurrence, 
which occasioned the death of his son, and 
compelled him to abide for a time at the 
seat of government to superintend the educa- 
tion of his grandchild. This eventful cat- 
astrophe, interwoven in the border history 
of Mewar and Harouti, 1s well worthy 
of narration, as illustrative of manners and 
belief, and fulfilled a prophecy pronounced 
centuries before by the dying Sati of 
Bumooda, that “the Rao and the Rana should 
never mect at the Ahaira (or spring hunt) 
without death ensuing.” What we are about 
to relate was the fourth repetition of this 
sport with the like fatal result. 








The hamlet of Bilaita, which produced 
but a few good mangoes, and for its popu- 
lation a few Meenas, was the ostensible 
cause of dispute, The chief of Boondi, either 
deeming it within his territory, or desiring 
to consider it so, threw up a fortification, in 
which he placed a garrison to overawe the 
who were instigated by the 
discontented chiefs of Mewar to represent 


freebooters, 


this as an infringement of their prince’s 
rights. Accordingly, the Rana marched 
with all his chieftains, and a mercenary 
band of Sindies, to the disputed point, whence 
he invited the Boondi prince, Ajit, to his 
camp. He came, and the Rana was s0 
pleased with his manners and conduct, that 
Bilaita and its mango grove were totally 
forgotten. Spring was at hand ; the joy- 
ous month of Phalgun, when it was neces- 
sary to open the year with a sacrifice of the 
boar to Gouri. The young Hara, in return 
for the courtesies of the Rana, invited him 
to open the Ahkaira, within the rumnas or 
preserves of Boondi. The invitation was 
accepted ; the prince of the Seesodias, 
according to usage, distributed the green 
turbans and scarfs, and on the appointed day, 
with a brilliant cavalcade, repaired to the 
heights of Nandta. 

The abdicated Rao, who had lately re- 
turned from Budrinath, no sooner heard of 
the projected hunt, than he despatched a 
apecial messenger to remind his son of the 
anathema of the Sati. The impetuous Ajit 
replied that it was impossible to recall his 
Invitation on such pusillanimous grounds. 
The morning came, and the Rana, filled 
with sentiments to friendship for the young 
Rao, rede with him tothe field. But the 
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the minister of Mewar 
had waited on the Rao, and in language the 
most insulting told him surrender Bilaita, 
or he would send a body of Sindies to place 
him in restraint, and he was vile enough 
to insinuate that he was merely the organ 
of his prince’s commands. This rankled 
in the mind of the Rao throughout the 
day ; and when the sport was over, and 
he had the Rana’s leave to depart, a sudden 
idea passed across his mind of the intended 
degradation, and an incipient resolution 


to anticipate this disgrace induced him to 
return. 


preceding evening, 


The Rana, unconscious of any 
office, received his young friend with a smile, 
repeated his permission to retire, and obser- 
ved that they should soon meet again. Irre- 
solute, and overcome by this affable behavi- 
our, his half-formed intent was abandoned, 
and again he bowed and withdrew. But 
scarcely had he gone a few paces, when, 
as ifashamed of himself, he summoned up 
the powers of revenge, and rushed, spear 
in hand, upon his victim. With such 
unerring force did he play it, that the head 
of the lance, after passing through the 
Rana, was transfixed in the neck of his 
steed. The wounded prince had merely 
time to exclaim, as he regarded the as- 
sassin on whom he had lavished his friend- 
ship, “Ob, Hara! what have you done ?” 
when the Indurgurh chief finished the 
treachery with his sword. The Hara Rao, 
as if glorying in the act, carried off the 
chuthur-changi, ‘the golden sun in the sable 
disk,’ the regal insignia of Mewar, which 
he lodged in the palace of Boondi. The 
abdicated Omeda, whose gratified revenge 
had led to a life of repentance, was horror- 
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struck at this fresh atrocity in his house: 
he cried “shame on the deed !” nor would 
he henceforth look on the face of his son. 

A. highly dramatie effect is thrown around 
the last worldly honours paid to the mur- 
dered king of Mewar ; and although his 
fate has been eleswhere described, it may 
be proper to record it from the chronicle of 
his foeman. 

The Rana and the Boondi prince had 
married two sisters, daughters of the prince 
of Kishengurh, so that there were ties of 
eonnexion to induce the Rana to reject 
all suspicion of danger, though he had 
been warned by his wife to beware of his 
brother-in-law. The ancient feud had been 
balanced in the mutual death of the last 
two princes, and no motive for enmity exis- 
ted. On the day previous to this disas- 
trous event, the Mewar minister had given 
a feast, of which the princes and their 
nobles had partaken, when all was _ har- 
mony and friendship ; but the sequel to the 
deed strongly corroborates the opinion that 
it was instigated by the nobles of Mewar, 
in hatred of their tyrannical prince ; and 
other hints were not wanting in addition to 
the indignant threats of the minister to 
kindle the feeling of revenge. At the mo- 
ment the blow was struck, a simple mace- 
bearer alone had the fidelity to defend his 
master ; not a chief was at hand either to 
intercept the stroke or pursue the assassin ; 
on the contrary, no sooner was the deed 
consummated, than the whole chivalry of 
Mewar, aa if panic-struck and attacked by a 
host, took to flight, abandoning their camp 
and the dead body of their master. 

A single concubine remained to perform 

109 


the last rites to her lord. She commanded 
a costly pyre to be raised, and prepared to 
became his companion to a world unknown. 
With the murdered corpse in her arms, she 
reared her form from the pile, and as the 
torch was applied, she pronounced a curse 
on his murderer, invoking the tree under 
whose shade it was raised to attest the 
prophecy, “ that, if a selfish treachery alone 
prompted the deed, within two months the 
assassin might be an example to mankind : 
but if it sprung from a noble revenge of any 
ancient feud, she absolved him from the 
curse: a branch of the tree fell in token of 
assent. and the ashes of the Rana and the 
Sati whitened the plain of Bilaita.” 

Within the two months, the prophetic 
anathema was fulfilled ; the Rao of the 
Haras was corpse, exhibiting an awful ex- 
ample of divine vengeance: ‘ the ftesh 
dropped from his bones, and he expired, an 
object of loathing and of misery.” Hitherto 
these feuds had been balanced by the lex 
talionis, or its substitutes, but this last re- 
mains unappeased, strengthening the beleif 
that it was prompted from Mewar. 

Bishen Sing, the sole offspring of Ajit, 
and who succeeded to the gadi, was then an 
infant, and it became a matter of necessity 
that Sri-ji should watch his interests. Hav- 
ing arranged the affairs of the infant Rao, 
and placed an intelligent Dhebhae (foster- 
brother) at the head of the government, 
he recommenced his peregrinations, being 
often absent four years at a time, until 
within a few years of his death, when the 
feebleness of age confined him to his hermit- 
age of Kedarnath. 


It affords an additional inatance of Raj- 
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poot instability of character, or rather of the 
imperfection of their government, that, in 
his old age, when a life of austerity had con- 
firmed a renunciation which reflection had 
prompted, the venerable warrior became an 
object of distrust to his grandchild. Mis- 
creants, who dreaded to sce wisdom near the 
throne, had the audacity to add insult to a 
prohibition of Sri-ji’s return to Boondi, com- 
manding him “to eat swcetmeats and tell 
his beads at Benares.” 
found him advanced as far as Nya-sheher, 


The messenger, who 


delivered the mandate, adding that his ashes 
should not mingle with his fathers. But 
such was the cstimation in which he was 
held, and the sanctity. he had acquired from 
these pilgrimages, that the sentence was no 
sooner known than the neighbouring princes 
became suitors for his society. The heroism 
of his youth, the dignified piety of his age, 
inspired the kindred mind of Pertap Singh 
of Amber with very different feelings from 
Ho addressed Sri-ji 
as a son and a servant, requesting permis- 
sion to ‘dursun-kar’ (worship him), and convey 
him to his capital. Such was tho courtesy 
of the flower of the Cuchwahas ! 
declined this mark of homage, but accepted 
the invitation. He 
honour, and so strongly did the gallant and 
virtuous Pertap feel the indignity put upon 
the abdicated prince, that he told him, if 
‘any remnant of worldly association yet 


those of his own tribe. 


Sri-ji 


was received with 


lurked within him” he would in person, at 
tne head of all the troops of Amber, place 
him on the throne both of Boondi and 
Kotah. Sri-ji’s reply was consistent with 
his magnanimity: “They are both mire al- 
ready,—on the one is my nephew, on the 


other: my grandchild.” On this occasion 
Zalim Sing of Kotah appeared on the scene 
as mediator ; he repaired to Boondi, and ex- 
posed the futility of Bishen Sing’s apprehen- 
sions; and armed with full powers uf recon- 
ciliation, sent Lalaji Pundit to escort the 
old Rao to his capital. The meeting was 
such as might have been expected, between 
a precipitate youth tutored by artful knaves, 
and the venerable chief who had renounced 
every mundane feeling but affection for his 
offspring. It drew tears from all eyes ; 
‘My child,” said the pilzrim-warrior, pre- 
senting his sword, “take this; apply it your- 
self if you think I can have any bad inten- 
tions towards you; but let not the base de- 
fame me”. The young Rao wept aloud as 
he entreated forgiveness ; and the Pundit 
Zalim Sing had the satisfaction of seeing 
the intentions of the sycophants, who sor- 
roundded the minor prince, defeated. Sri-ji re- 
fused, however, to enter the halls of Boondi 
during the remainder of his life, which en- 
ded about eight years after this event, 
when his grandchild entreated “he would 
close his eyes within the walls of his fathers.” 
A remnant of that feeling inseparable from 
humanity made the dying Omeda offer no 
objection, and he was removed in a sookhpal 
(litter) to the palace, where be that night 
breathed his last. Thus, in §. 1860 (A. D. 
1804), Omeda Sing closed a varied and 
chequered life: the sun of his morning rose 
amidst clouds of adversity, soon to burst 
forth ina radiant prosperity: but scarcely 
had it attained its meridian glory ere crime 
dimmed its splendour, and it descended 
in solitude and sorrow. 

Sixty years had passed over his head, 








since Omeda, when only thirteen of age, put 
himself at the head of his 
carried Patun and Gainolli. 





Haras, and 
His memory 
is venerated in Harouti, and but for the 
stain which the gratification of his revenge 
has left upon his fame, he wonld have been 
But let us 


not apply the European standard of abstract 


the model of a Rajpoot prince. 


virtue to these princes, who have so few 
checks and so many incentives to crime, and 
whose good acts deserve the more applause 
from an appalling honhar (predestination) 
counteracting moral responsibility. 

_ The period of Sri-ji’s death was an im- 
portant era in the history of the Haras. It 
was at this time that a British army, under 
the unfortunate Monson, for the first time 
appeared in these regions, avowedly for the 
purpose of putting down Holcar, the great 
foe of the Rajpoots, but especially of Boondi. 
Whether the aged chief was yet alive and 
counselled this policy, which has since been 
gratefully repaid by Britain, we are not 
aware; but whatever has been done for 
Boondi, has fallen short of the chivalrous 
deserts of its prince. It was not the advance 
of our army, when its ensigns were waving in 
anticipation of success, but on its humilia- 
ting flight, that a safe passage was not only 
cheerfully granted, but aided to the utmost 
of the Raja’s means, and with an almost cul- 
pable disregard of his own welfare and 
interests, It was, indeed, visited with retri- 
bution, which we little knew, or, in the 
pusillanimous policy of that day, little 
heeded. Suffice it to say, that, in 1817, 
when we called upon the Rajpoots to arm 
‘and coalesce with us in the putting down of 
tapine, Boondi was one of the foremost to 
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join the alliance. Well she might be; for 
the Mahratta flag waved in unison with her 
own within the walls of the capital, while 
the revenues collected scarcely afforded the 
means of personal protection of its prince. 
Much of this was owing to our abandon- 
ment of the Rao in 1804. Throughout the 
contest 0. 1817, Boordi had no will but 
ours; its prince and dependents were in 
arms ready to execute our behest; and 
when victory crowned our efforts in every 
quarter, on the subsequent pacification, the 
tao Raja Bishen Sing was not forgotten. 
The districts held by Holcar, some of which 
had been alienated for half a century, and 
which had become ours by right of conquest, 
were restored to Boondi without a qualifica- 
tion; while, at the same time, we negotiated 
the surrender to him of the districts held by 
Sindia, on his paying, through us, an 
annual sum calculated on the average of 
the last ten years’ depreciated revenue. 
The intense gratitude felt by the Raja was 
expressed in a few forcible words : “I am 
nota man of protestation,; but my head is 
yours whenever you require it.” This was 
not an unmeaning phrase of compliment ; 
he would have sacrificed his life, and that 
of every Hara who “ate his salt,” had we 
Still, 
Immese as were the benefits showered upon 


made experiment of his fidelity. 


Boondi, and with which her prince was 
deeply penetrated, there was a drawback. 
The old Machiavel of Kotah had been 
before him in signing himself “/idoe Sirkar 
Ingrez” (the slave of the English govern- 
ment), and had contrived to get Indurgurh, 
Bulwun, Anterdeh, and Khatolli, the chief 
feudatories of Boondi, under his protection. 








The frank and brave Rao Raja ceuld not 


help deeply regretting an arrangement, 
which, as he emphatically said, was “clipping 
his wings.” The disposition is a bad one, 
and both justice and political expediency 
enjoin a revision of it, and the bringing 
about a compromise which would restore the 
integrity of the most interesting and de- 
Well has it 
repaid the anxious care we manifested for 
its interests ; for while every other princi- 
pality has, by some means or other, caused 


serving little state in India.* 


uneasiness or trouble to the protecting pow- 
er, Boondi has silently advanced to compa- 
rative prosperity, happy in her independence, 


The Rao 


Raja survived the restoration of his inde- 


and interfering with no one. 


pendence, only four short years, when he 
was carried off by that scourge the cholera 
In his extremity, writhing under a 
disease which unmans the strongest frame 


morous. 


and mind, he was cool and composed. He 
interdicted his wives from following him 
to the pyre, and bequeathing his son and 
successor to the guardianship of the repre- 
sentative of the British government, breathed 
his last in the prime of }ife. 

The character of Bishen Sing may be 
summed up in a few words. He was an 


honest man, and every inch a _ Rajpoot. 


~ * The author had the distinguished happiness of con- 


cluding the treaty with Boondi in February 1818. His 
previous knowledge of her deserts was not disadvantage- 
ous to her interests, and he assumed the responsibility 
of concluding it upon the general principles which were 
to regulate our future policy as determined in the com- 
mencement of the war; and setting aside the views 
which trenched upon these in our subsequent negotia- 
tions, These general principles laid it down as a sine 
qua non that the Mahrattas should not have a foot of 
land in Rajpootana west of the Chumbul ; and he closed 
the door to recantation by sealing the re-union in per- 
petuity to Boondi, of Patun and all land so situated. 
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Under an unpolished exterior, he concealed 
an excellent heart and an energetic soul ; 
he was by no means deficient in understand. 
ing, and possessed a thorough knowledge of 
his own interests. When the Mahrattas 
gradually curtailed his revenues, apd cir- 
cumscribed his power and comforts, he seem- 
ed to delight in shewing how easily he could 
dispense with unessential enjoyments ; and 
found in the pleasures of the chase, the only 
He would 


bivowac for days in the lion’s lair, nor quit 


stimulus befitting a Rajpoot. 


the scene until he had circumvented the 


forest’s king, the only prey he deemed 
worthy of his skill. 
of one hundred lions with his own hand, 


He had slain upwards 


besides many tigers, and boars innumerable 
had been victims to his lance. In this noble 
pastime, not exempt from danger, and 
pleasurable in proportion to the toil, he had 
a limb broken, which crippled him for life, 
and shortened his stature, previously below 
the common standard. But when he mounted 
his steed and waved his lance over his 
head, there was a masculine vigour and 
dignity which at once evinced that Bishen 
Sing, had we called upon him, would have 
wielded his weapon as worthily in our cause 
as did his glorious ancestors for Jehangir 
or Shah Allum. He was somewhat despotic 
in his own little empire, knowing that fear 
is @ necessary incentive to respect in the 
governed, more especially amongst the civil 
servants of his government; and if the 
Court Journal of Boondi may be credited, 
his audiences with his chancellor of the 
exchequer, who was his premier, must have 
been amusing to those in the ante-chamber. 
The Raja had a reserved fund, to which the 
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minister was required to add a hundred 
rupees daily ; and whatever plea he might 
advance for the neglect of other duties, on 
this point none would be listened to, or the 
appeal to Indrajeet was threatened. “ The 
conqueror of Indra” was no superior divi- 
nity, but a shoe of super-human size sus- 
pended from a peg, where a more classic 
prince would have exhibited his rod of 
But he reserved this for his 
Barons, and the shoe, thus misnamed, was 
the humiliating corrective for an offending 
minister. 

At Boondi, as at all these patriarchal 
principalities, the chief agents of power are 
few. They are four in number, namely :— 
1. The Dewan, or Moosaheb; 2. The 
Foujdar, or Killedar; 3. The Buckshee ; 
4, The Rassala, or Comptroller of Accounts. 

This little state became so connected with 
the imperial court, that, like Jeipoor, the 
princes adopted several of its customs. The 
Purdhan, or premier, was entitled Dewan 
and Moosaheb ; and he had the entire ma- 


empire. 


nayement of the territory and finances. 
The Foujder or Killedar is the governor of 
the castle, the Maire de Palais, who at 
Boondi is never a Rajpoot, but some Dha- 
bhae or foster-brother, identified with the 
family, who likewise heads the feudal quotas 
or the mercenaries, and has lands assigned 
for their support. The Buckshee controls 
generally all accounts ; the Rassala those 
of the household expenditure. The late 
prince’s management of his revenue was 
extraordinary. Instead of the surplus being 
lodged in the treasury, it centered in a 
mercantile concern conducted by the Prime 
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Minister, in the profits of which the Raja 
shared. But while he exhibited but fifteen 
per cent. gain in the balance-sheet, it was 
stated at thirty. From this profit the troops 
and dependents of the court were paid, 
chiefly in goods and grain, and at such a 
rate as he chose to fix.* Their necessities, 
and their prince being joint partner in the 
firm, made complaint useless; but the 
system entailed upon the premier universal 
execration. 

Bishen Sing left two legitimate sons ; the 
Rao Raja Ram Sing, then eleven years of 
age, who was installed in August 1821 ; and 
the Mahraja Gopal Sing, a few months 
younger. Both were most promising youths, 
especially the Raja. He inherited his 
father’s passion for the chase, and even at 
this tender age received from the noblest 
their nuzzurs and congratulations on the 
first wild game he slew. Hitherto his pigmy 
sword had been proved only on kids or 
lambs. His mother, the queen-regent, is a 
princess of Kishengurh, amiable, able, and 
devoted to her son. It is ardently hoped 
that this most interesting state and family 
will rise to their ancient prosperity, under 
the generous auspices of the government 
which rescued it from ruin. 
may reckon on a devotion to which our pow- 
er is yet a stranger—strong hands and 
grateful hearts, which will court death in our 
behalf with the same indomitable spirit that 
has been exemplified in days gone by. Our 
wishes are for the prosperity of the Haras | 


In return, we 


* The truck system, called purna, is well known in 


Rajpootana. 


t And from the author with the rest, whose nephew 
he was by courtesy and adoption, 
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Separation of Kotah from Boondi.—The Koteah Bhils—Madhu Sing, first Prince of Koteh. 
—ITts division into fiefs.—The Madhani.—Raja Mokund.—Instance of devotion—He 
is slain with four brothers.—Juygut Sing—Paim Sing.—Is deposed.—Kishore Sing.— 
Is slain at Arcat.—Law of primogeniture set aside-—Ram Sing.—Is slain at Jajow.— 
Bheem Sing.—Chuker-Sen, king of the Bhils—His power is annihilated by Raja 
Bheem.— Omut tribe.— Origin of the claims of Kotah thereon.—Raja Bheem attacks the 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, and is slain.—Character of Raja Bheem.—His enmity to Boondi.— 
Anecdote.—Title of Maha Rao bestowed on Raja Bheem.—Rao Arjoon.— Civil contest 
for succession.—Siam Sing slain—Maharao Doorjun Sal.—First irruption of the 
Mahrattas.—League against Kotah, which is besieged.— Defended by Himmut Sing 
Jhala.—Zalim Sing born.— Seige raised.—Kotah becomes tributary to the Mahratias.— 
Death of Doorjun Sal.—His character.—His hunting expeditions. —#His queens.—Bravery 
of the Jhala chief.—Order of succession restored.—Maharao Ajit.—Rao Chattersal.— 
Madhu Sing,of Amber claims supremacy over the Hara princes, and invades Harouti.— 
Battle of Butwarro.—Zalim Sing Shala.—The Haras gain a victory. —Flight of the 
Amber army, and capture of the “five-coloured banner.” — Tributary claims on Kotak 


renounced.—-Death of Chuttersal. 


THE early history of the Haras of Kotah 
belongs to Boondi, of which they were 
a junior branch. The sepration took place 
when Shah Jehan was emperor of India, 
who bestowed Kotah and its dependencies 
on Madhu Sing, the second son of Rao 
Ruttun, for his distinguished gallantry in the 
battle of Boorhanpoor. 

Madhu Sing was born in S. 1621 (A. D. 
1565). At the early age of fourteen, he 
displayed that daring intrepidity which 
gave him the title of Raja, and Kotah with 
its three hundred and sixty townships 
(then the chief fief of Boondi, and yielding 
two lakhs of rent), indepedent of his father. 


It has already been related, that the con- 
quest of this tract was made from the Koteah 
Bhils of the Oojla, the ‘unmixed,’ or 
aboriginal race. From. these the Rajpoot 
will eat, and classes will ‘drink water’ at 
their hands. Kotah was at that time but a 
series of hamlets, the abode of the Bhib 
chief, styled Raja, being the ancient fortress 
of Ekailgurh, five coss south of Kotah. 
But when Madhu Sing was enfeoffed by 
the king, Kotah had already attained exten- 
sive limits. To the south it was bounded 
by Gagrown and Ghatolli, then held by the 
Kheechies ; on the east, by Mangrole and 
Nahrgurh, the firat belonging to the Gor, 
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the last to a Rahtore Rajpoot, who had | 


apostatized to save his land, and was now a 
Nawab ; to the north, it extended as far as 
Sooltanpore, on the Chumbul, across which 
was the small domain of Nandta. In this 
space were contained three hundred and 
sixty townships, and a rich soil fertilized by 
numerous large streams. 

The favour and power Madhu Sing enjoy- 
ed, enabled him to increase the domain he 
held direct of the crown, and his authority 
at his death extended to the barrier between 
Malwa and Harouti. Madhu Sing died in 
S. 1687, leaving five sons, whose appanages 
became the chief fiefs of Kotah. To the 
holders and their descendants, in order to 
mark the separation between them and the 
elder Haras of Boondi, the patronymic of 
the founder was applicd, and the epithet 
Madhani is sufficiently distinctive whenever 
two Haras, bearing the same name, appear 
together. These were, 

1. Mokund Sing, who had Kotah. 

2. Mohun Sing, who had Polaito. 

3. Joojarh Sing, who had Kotra, and sub- 
sequently Ramgurh-Relawun. 

4, Kuniram, who had Koelah.¥ 

5. Keshore Sing, who obtained Sangode. 

Raja Mokund Sing succeeded. To this 
prince the chief pass in the barrier dividing 
Malwa from Harouti owes its name of 
Mokundurra, which gained an unfortunate 
celebrity on tte defeat and flight of the 
British troops under Brigadier Monson, A.D. 
1804. Mokund erected many places of 
strength and utility; and the palaco and 
petta of Antah are both attributable to him. 


* He held also the districts of Deh and Goorah in 
eTant direct of the empire. 





Raja Mokund gave one of those brilliant 
instances of Rajpoot devotion to the princi- 
ple of legitimate rule, so many of which 
illustrate his national history. When Arun- 
gzeb formed his parricidal design to de- 
throne his father Shah Jehan, nearly every 
Rajpoot rallied round the throne of the 
aged monarch ; and the Rahtores and the 
Haras were most conspicuous. The sons of 
Madhu Sing, besides the usual ties of fide- 
lity, forgot not that to Shah Jehan they 
owed their independence, and they determin- 
ed to defend him to the death. In 8S. 1714, 
in the field near Oojein, afterwards named 
by the victor Futtehabad, the five brothers 
led their vassals, clad in the saffron-stained 
garment, with the bridal mor (coronet) on 
their head, denoting death or victory. The 
imprudent intrepidity of the Rahtore com- 
mander denied them the latter, but a glori- 
ous death no power could prevent, and all 
the five brothers fell in one field. The 
youngest, Kishore Sing, was afterwards 
dragged from amidst the slain, and, though 
pierced with wounds, recovered. He was 
afterwards one of the most conspicuous 
of the intrepid Rajpoots serving in the 
Dekhan and often attracted notice, especially 
in the capture of Beejapoor. But the impe- 
rial princes knew not how to appreciate 
or to manage such men, who, when united 
under one who could control them, were 
irresistible. 

Juggut Sing, the son of Mokund, succeed- 
ed to the family estates, and to the munsub 
or dignity of a commander of two thousand, 
in the imperial army. He continued serving 
in the Dekhan until his death in §, 1726, 
leaving no issue. 











Paim Sing, son of Kuniram of Koelah, 
succeeded ; but was go invincibly stupid that 
the panch (council of chiefs) set him aside 
after six months’ rule, and sent him back to 
Koelah, which is still held by his descen- 
dants.* | 

Kishore Sing, who so miraculo@sly re- 
covered from his wounds, was placed upon 
the gadi. When throne was at length 
obtained by Arungzeb, Kishore was again 
serving in the south, and shedding his own 
blood, with that of his kinsmen, in its sub- 
jugation. He greatly distinguished himself 
at the siege of Beejapoor, and was finally 
slain at the escalade of Arcatgurh (Arcot), 
in §. 1742. He was a noble specimen of a 
Hara ; and, it is said, counted fifty wounds 
on his person. He left three sons, Bishen 
Sing, Ram Sing, and Hurnat Sing. The 
eldest, Bishen Sing, was deprived of his 
birthright for refusing to accompany his 
father to the south; but had the appanage 
and royal palace of Antah conferred upon 
His was as follows; Pirthi 
Sing, chief of Antah, whose son, Ajit Sing, 
bad three suns, Chuttersal, Goman Sing, 
and Raj Sing. 

Ram Sing, who was with his father when 
he was killed, succeeded to all his dignities, 
and was inferior to none in the contests 
which fill the page of imperial history, and 
in opposing the rise of the Mahrattas. In 


him. issue 


* A descendant of his covered Monson’s retreat even 
before this general reached the Mokundurra Pass, and 
fell defending the ford of the Amjar, disdaining to 
retreat. His simple cenotaph marks the spot where in 
the gallant old style this chief “spread his carpet” to 
meet the Dekhany host, while a British commander, at 

_ the head of a force capable of sweeping one end of India 
to the other, fled ! The author will say more of this in 
his Personal Narrative, having visited the spot. 
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the war of succession, he embraced the 
cause of Prince Azim, the viceroy in the 
Dekhan, against the elder Mooazim, and 
was slain in the battle of Jajow, in S. 1764. 
In this memorable conflict, which decided 
the succession to the throne, the Kotah 
prince espoused the opposite cause to the 
head of his house of Boondi, and Hara met 
Hara in that desperate encounter, when 4, 
cannon-shot terminated the life of Ram 
Sing in the very zenith of his career. 

Bheem Sing succeeded; and with him 
Kotah no longer remained a raj of the third 
On the death of Buhadoor Shah, 
and the accession of Ferokser, Raja Bheem 
espoused the cause of the Syeds, when his 
munsub was increased to ‘ five thousand,’ 
a rank heretofore confined to princes of the 
blood and rajas of the first class. The elder 
branch of the Haras maintained its fealty to 
the throne against these usurping ministers, 
and thus the breach made at the battle 
of Jajow was widened {by their taking 
opposite sides. The disgraceful attempt 
of Raja Bheem on tho life of Rao Raja 
Bovdh of Boondi has already been record- 
ed. Having completely identified himself 
with the designs of the Syeds and Jey 
Sing of Amber, he aided all the schemes of 
the latter to annihilate Boondi, an object 
the more easy of accomplishment since 
the unmerited and sudden misfortunes of 
Rao Boodh had deprived him of his reason. 
Raja Bheem obtained the royal sunnud 
or grant for all the lands on the Pathar, 
from Kotah west, to the descent into Aheer- 
warra, east ; which comprehended much 
land of the Kheechies as well as of Boondi. 


order. 


He thus obtained the celebrated castle 
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of Gagrown, now the strongest in Harouti, 
and rendered memorable by its defence 
against Alla-o-din ; likewise Mow Mydana, 
Shirgurh, Barah, Mangrole, and Barode, 
all to the eastward of the Chumbul, which 
was formally constituted the western boun- 
dary of the state. The aboriginal Bhils 
of Qojla, or * pure’ descent, had recovered 
much of their ancient inheritance in the 
intricate tracts on the southern frontier 
of Harouti. Of these, Munohur Thana, 
now the most southern garrison of Kotah, 
became their chief place, and here dwelt 
‘the king of the Bhils, Raja Chukersen, 
whose person was attended by five hundred 
horee and eight hundred bowmen, and 
to whom all the various tribes of Bhils, 
from Mewar to the extremity of the plateau, 
owed obedience. This indigenous race, 
whose simple life secured their preservation 
amidst all the viciesitudes of fortune, from 
Raja Bhoj of Dhar to Raja Bheem of 
Kotah, were dispossessed and _ hunted 


down without mercy, and their possessions 
added to Kotah. On the occasion of the 
subjugation of Bhilwarra, the latter assign- 
ed tracts of land to the Omut chiefs of 
Nursingurh and Rajgurh Patun, with 
townships in thali,* in Kotah proper, and 
hence arose the claim of Kotah on these 
indepndent. states for the tribute termed 
tunka.* At the same time, all the chief- 
tains acknowledged the supremacy of Kotah, 
under articles of precisely the same nature 
as those which guaranteed the safety and 





* This is one more of the numerous inexplicable claims 
which the British Government has had to decide upon, 
since it became the universal arbitrator. Neither party 
understanding their origin, the difficulty of a just 
decision'must be obvious. This sets it at rest. 
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independence of Rajwarra by Britain ; with 
this difference, that the Omuts could not be 
installed without the khelat of recognition 
of the princes of Kotah. Had Raja Bheem 
lived, he would further have extended the 
borders of Harouti, which were already 
carried beyond the mountains. Onarsi, 
Dig, Perawa, and the lands of the Chundera- 
wuts, were brought under subjection, but 
were lost with his death, which, like that of 
his predecessors, was an untimely sacrifice 
to duty towards the throne. 

When the celebrated Khilij Khan, after- 
wards better known to history as Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, fled from the court to maintain 
himself by force of armsin his government 
of the Dekhan, Raja Jey Sing of Amber, 
as the lieutenant of the king, commanded 
Bheem Sing of Kotah and Guj Sing of Nur- 
war to intercept him in his passage. The 
Nizam was the Pugri buddul Bhae, or ‘tur- 
ban-exchanged brother,’ of the Hara 
prince, and he sent him a friendly epistle, 
entreating him not to credit the reports to 
his disadvantage, telling him that he hac 
abstracted no treasures of the empire, and 
that Jey Sing was a meddling knave, who 
desired the destruction of both ; and urging 
him to heed him not, nor offer any molesta- 
tion to his passage to the south.” The brave 
Hara replied, that “he knew the line be- 
tween friendship and duty; he was com- 
manded to intercept him, and had advanced 
for that purpose ; it was the king’s order ; 
fight him he must, and next morning would 
attack him.” The courtesy of the Rajpoot, 
who mingled no resentment with his hostility, 
but, like a true cavalier, gave due warning 
of his intention, was not thrown away upon 
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the wily Muoslem. The Nizam took post 
amidst the broken ground of the Sinde, 
near the town of Koorwye Bhorasso. 
There was but one approach to his position 
without a circuitous march, which suited not 
the impatient Rajpoot ; and there his anta- 
gonist planted a battery, masked by some 
brushwood. At the peela badul (morning- 
dawn), Raja Bheem, having taken his uml- 
pant, or opium-water, mounted his elephant, 
and uniting his vassals to those of the Cuch- 
waha, the combined clans moved on to the 
attack, in one of those dense masses, with 
couched lances, whose shock is irresistible. 
They were within musket-shot of the Nizam : 
had they reached him, Hydrabad would 
never have arisen on the ruins of Gowalcoond, 
the ancient Hara abode: but the battery 
opened, and in an instant the elephants with 
their riders, Raja Bheem and Raja Guj, 
were destroyed. Horse and foot became 
commingled, happy to emerge from the toils 
into which the blind confidence of their 
leaders had carried them; and Khilij Khan 
pursued the career that destiny had marked 
out for him. 

On this occasion the Haras sustained a 
double loss: their leader, and their titular 
divinity, Brij-nath, the god of Brij, This 
palladium of the Haras is a small golden 
image, which is borne on the saddle-bow of 
their princely leader in every conflict. When 
the gole is formed and the lances are couched, 
the signal of onset is the shout of “Jy Brij- 
Nath!” “Victory to Brij-nath !” and many 
a glorious victory and many a glorious death 
has he witnessed. After being long missing, 
the representative of the god was recovered 
and sent to Kotah, to the great joy of every 


Hara. It was in 8.1776 (A.D. 1720) that 
Bheem Sing perished, having ruled fifteen 
years, during which short period he establish- 
ed the affairs of his little dominion on a basis 
which has never been shaken. 

The rivalry that commenced between the 
houses, when Hara encountered Hara on 
the plains of Dholpoor, and each princely 
leader sealed his fidelity to the cause he 
espoused with his blood, was brought to 
issue by Raja Bheem, whose attack upon 
Rao Bhood of Boondi, while defending the 
forlorn Ferochser, has already been related, 
though without its consequences. These 
were fatal to the supremacy of the elder 
branch ; for, taking advantage of his position 
and the expulsion of Rao Boodh, in which 
he aided, Raja Bheem made an attempt 
upon Boondi, and despoiled that capital 
of all the insignia of sovereign rule, its 
nakarras, or kettle-drums, with the celebrated 
rin-sankh, or war-shell, an heir-loom descend- 
ed from the heroes of antiquity. Eeven 
the military band, whose various discordant 
instruments are still in use, may be heard 
in pseudo concert from the guard-room over 
the chief gate of the citadel, at Kotah ; 
while the “ orange flag,” the gift of Jehangir 
to Rao Ruttun, around which many a brave 
Hara has breathed his last, is now used by 
the junior house in all processions or battles. 

To recover these ensigns of fallen dig- 
nity, many a stratagem has been tried. False 
keys of the city gates of Kotah and ite 
citadel had been procured, and its guards 
won over by bribery to favour admission ; 
but an unceasing vigilance defeated the plan 
when on the brink of execution : since 
which, the gates of Kotah are always closed 
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at sunset, and never opened even to the 
prince. This custom has been attended 
with great inconvenience ; of which the 
following anecdote affords an instance. When 
Raja Doorjun after his defeat reached Kotah 
at midnight, with a few attendants, he 
called aloud to the sentinel for admittance ; 
but the orders of the latter were peremptory, 
and allowed of no discretion. The soldier 
desired the Raja to be gone; upon which, 
expostulation being vain, he revealed him- 
self as the prince. At this the soldier laugh- 
ed; but, tired of importunity, bade his so- 
vereign “go to hell,” levelled his match- 
lock, and refused to call the officer on guard. 
The prince retired, and passed the night 
in a temple close at hand. At daybreak the 
gates were opened, and the soldiers were 
laughing at their comrade’s story of the 
nicht, when the Raja appeared. All were 
surprised, but most of all the sentinel, who, 
taking his sword and shield, placed them at 
his sovereign’s feet, and in a manly but 
respectful attitude awaited his dicision. The 
prince raised him, and praising his fidelity, 
bestowed the dress he then wore upon him, 
besides a gift of money. 

The Hara chronicler states, that Raja 
Bheem’s person was seamed with scars, and 
so fastidious was he, through the fear of 
incurring the imputation of vanity, that he 
never undressed in presence of his aften- 
dants. Nor was it till his death-wound at 
Koorwye that this singularity was explain- 
ed, on one of his confidential servants 
expressing his surprise at the numerous 
scars; which brought this characteristic 
reply : “ He who is born to govern Haras, 
and desires to preserve his land, must 
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expect to get these: the proper post for a 
Rajpoot prince is ever at the head of his 
vassals.” 

Raja Bheem was the first prince of Kotah 
who had the dignity of Punj-hazari, or 
‘leader of five thousand,’ conferred upon 
him. He was likewise the first of his dy- 
nasty who bore the title of Maha-Rao, or 
‘Great Prince ;’ a title confirmed though 
not conferred by the paramount sovereign, 
but by the head of their own princely tribes, 
the Rana of Mewar. Previous to Gopinath 
of Boondi, whose issue are the great feudal 
chiefs of Harouti, their titular appellation 
was Api, which has the same import as 
herself (or rather himself), applied to high- 
land chiefs of Scotland; but when Indur 
Sal went to Oodipoor, he procured the title 
of Mahraja for himself and his brothers ; 
since which Apji has been applied to the 
holders of the secondary fiefs, the Madhani 
of Kotah. Raja Bheem left three sons, Arjoon 
Sing, Siam Sing, and Doorjun Sal. 

Maha-Rao Arjoon married the sister of 
Madhu Sing, ancestor of Zalim Sing Jhala ; 
but died without issue, after four year’s 
rule. Qn his death there arose a civil war 
respecting the succession, in which the vas- 
sals were divided. Clan encountered clan 
in the filed of Oodipoora, when the fate of 
Siam Sing was sealed in his blood. It is 
said, the survivor would willingly have 
given up dominion to have restored his 
brother to life ; that he cursed his ambitious 
rashness and wept bitterly over the dead 
body. By these contentions, the rich dis- 
tricts of Rampoora, Bhanpoora,and Kalapete, 
which the king had taken from the ancient 
family and bestowed on Raja Bheem, were 





lost to : 
ancient possessors. 

Doorjun Sal assumed ‘the rod in S. 1780 
(A. D. 1724). His accession was acknow- 
ledged by Mahomed Shah, the last of the 
Timoorean kings who deserved the appel- 
lation, and at whose court the prince of 
Kotah received the khelat and obtained the 
boon of preventing the slaughter of kine 
in every part of the Jumna frequented by 
his nation. Doorjun Sal sucoeeded on the 
eve of an eventful period in the annals of 
his country. It was in his reign that the 
Mahrattas under Bajrao first invaded Hin- 
dustan. On this memorable occasion, they 
passed by the Taruj Pass, and skirting 
Harouti on its eastern frontier, performed 
a service to Doorjun Sal, by attacking and 
presenting to him the castle of Nahrgurh, 
then held by a Mussulman chief. It was 
in 8. 1795" (A.D. 1739), that the first 
connexion between the Haras and the 
‘Southrons’ took place; and this service 
of the Peshwa leader was a return for stores 
and ammunition necessary for his enterprize. 
But a few years only elapsed before this 
friendly act and the good understanding it 
induced were forgotten. 

We have recorded, in the annals of Boon- 
di, the attempts of the princes of Amber, 
who were armed with the power of the 
monarchy, to reduce the chiefs of Harouti to 
the condition of vassals. This policy, 
originating with Jey Sing, was pursued by 
his successor, who drove the gallant Boodh 





*In this year, when Bajirao invaded Hindostan, 


passing through Harouti, Himmut Sing Jhala was 


foujdar of Kotah. In that year Seo Sing, and in the 
aucceeding, the celebrated Zalim Sing was born. 


to madness and death, 
though the means by which he effected it 
ultimately recoiled upon him, to his hu- 
miliation and destruction. Having, how- 
ever, driven Boodh Sing from Boondi, and 
imposed, the condition of homage and tri- 
bute upon the creature of his installation, he 
desired to inflict suapermacy on Kotah. In 
this cause, in 8. 1800, he invited the 
three’ great Mahratta leaders, with the Jats 
under Sooruj Mul, when, after a severe 
conflict at Kotree, the city was invested, 
During three months, every effort was made, 
but in vain; and after cutting down the 
trees and destroying the gardens in the 
environs, they were compelled to decamp, 
the leader, Jey Appa Sindia, leaving one of 
his hands, which was carried of by a cannon~ 
shot. 

Doorjun Sal was nobly seconded by the 
courage and counsel of the Foujder, or 
‘commandant of the garrison, Himmut 
Sing, a Rajpoot of the Jhala tribe. It was 
through Himmut Sing that the negotiations 
were carried on, which added Nahrgurh 
to Kotah; and to him were confided those 
in which Kotah was compelled to follow the 
general denationalization, and become sub- 
servient to the Mahrattas. Between these 
two events, S. 1795 and 8. 1800, Zalim 
Sing was born, a name of such celebrity, that 
his biography would embrace all that remains 
to be told of the history of the Haras. 

When Esuri Sing was foiled, the brave 
Doorjun Sal lent his assistance to replace 
the exiled Omeda on the throne which his 
father had lost. But without Holcar’s aid, 
this would have been vain ; and, in 8S. 1805 
(A. D. 1749), the year of Omeda’s resto- 
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ration, Kotah was compelled to become 
tributary to the Mahrattas. 

Doorjun Sal added several places to his 
dominions. He took Phool-Burrode from 
the Kheechies, and attempted the fortress 
of Googore, which was bravely defended 
by Balbudur in person, who created a league 
against the Hara composed of the chiefs of 
Rampoora, Sheopoor, and Boondi. The 
standard of Kotah was preserved from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Kheechies by the 
gallantry of Omeda Sing of Boondi, The 
battle between the rival clans, both of 
Chohan blood, was in S. 1810; and in three 
years more, Doorjun Sal departed this life. 
He was a valiant prince, and possessed all 
the qualities of which the Rajpoot is ena- 
moured ; affability, generosity, and bravery. 
He was devoted to field-sports, especially the 
royal one of tiger-hunting ; and had rumnas 
or preserves in every corner of his dominions 
(some of immense extent, with ditches and 
palisadoes, and sometimes circumvallations), 
in all of which he erected hunting-seats. 

In these expeditions, which resembled 
preparations for war, he invariably carried 
the queens. These Amazonian ladies were 
taught the use of the matchlock, and being 
placed upon the terraced-roofs of the 
hunting-seats, sent their shots at the forest- 
Jord, when driven past their stand by the 
hunters. Qn one of these occasions, the 
Jhala Foujder was at the foot of the scaf- 
folding ; the tiger, infuriated with the uproar, 
approached him open-mouthed ; but the 
prince had not yet given the word, and none 
dared to fire without this signal. The ani- 
mal eyed his victim, and was on the point 
of springing, when the Jhala advanced his 
112 
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shield, sprung upon him, and with one blow 
of his sword laid him dead at his. feet. The 
act was applauded by the prince and his 
court, and contributed not a little to the 
character he had already attained. 

Doorjun Sal left no issue. He was mar. 
ried to a daughter of the Rana of Mewar. 
Being often disappointed, and at length 
despairing of an heir, about three years be- 
fore his death, he told the Rani it was time 
to think of adopting an heir to fill the gadi, 
“ for it was evident that the Almighty dis- 
approved of the usurpation which changed 
the order of succession.” It will be remem- 
bered that Bishen Sing, son of Ram Sing, 
was set aside for refusing, in compliance 
with maternal fears, to accompany his father 
in the wars of the Dekhan. When dispos- 
sessed of his birth-right, he was established 
in the fief of Antah on the Chumbul. At 
the death of Doorjun Sal, Ajit Sing, grandson 
of the disinherited prince, was lordof Antah, 
but he was in extreme old age. He had 
three sons, and the eldest, whose name of 
Chutter Sal revived ancient associations, 
was formally “ placed in the lap of the Rani 
Mewari ; the asees (blessing) was given; he 
was taught the names of his ancestors (being 
no longer regarded as the Ajit of Antah), 
Chutter Sing, son of Doorjun Sal, Bheem- 
singote, Ram Sing, Kishore Sing, &c. &c.,” 
and so on, to the fountain-head, Dewa Bango, 
and thence to Manik Rae, of Ajmer. Though 
the adoption was proclaimed and all looked 
to Chutter Sal as the future lord of the 
Haras of Kotah, yet on the death uf Door- 
jun, the Jhala Foujdar took upon him to 
make an alteration in this important act, 
and he had power enough to effect it. The 
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Foujdar said, “it was contrary to nature 
that the son should rule and the father 
obey ; but doubtless other motives mingled 
with his piety, in which, besides self-interest, 
may have been a consciousness of the dangers 
inseparable from a minority. The only dffi- 
culty was to obtain the consent of the chief 
himself, then “ fourscore years and upwards,” 
to abandon his peaceful castle on the Cali 
Sinde for the cares of government. But the 
Foujdar prevailed ; old Ajit was crowned, 
and survived his exaltation two years and 
a half. Ajit left three sons, Chutter Sal, 
Goman Sing, and Raj Sing. 

Chutter Sal was proclaimed the Maha 
Rao of the Haras. The celebrated Himmut 
Sing Jhala died before his accession, and his 
office of Foujdar was conferred upon his 
nephew, Zalim Sing. 

At this epoch, Madhu Sing, who had ac- 
ceded to the throne of Amber on the suicide 
of his predecesgor, Esuri, instead of taking 
warning by example, prepared to put forth 
all his strength for the revival of these tribu- 
tary claims upon the Haras, which had cost 
his brother his life. The contest was bet- 
ween Rajpoot and Rajpoot ; the question at 
issue was supremacy on the one hand, and 
subserviency on the other, the sole plea for 
which was that the Kotah contingent had 
acted under the princes of Amber, when 
lieutenants of the empire. But the Haras 
held in utter scorn the attempt to compel 
this service in their individual capacity, in 
which they only recognized them as equals, 

It was in §. 1817 (A.D. 1761), that the 
prince of Amber assembled all his clans to 
force tte Haras to acknowledge themselves 





old chief of Antah was yet alive, and the | tributaries. 
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The invasion of the Abdalli, 
which was humbled the Mahrattas and put a 
stop to their pretensions to universal sove- 
reignty, left the Rajpoots. to themselves.. 
Madhu Sing, in his march to Harouti, 
assaulted Qoniara, and added it to his 
territory. Thence he proceeded to Lakhairi, 
which he took, driving out the crest-fallen 
Southrons. Emboldened by this success, 
he erossed at the Pally Ghat, the point of 
confluence of the Par and the Chumbul. 
The Hara chieftain of Sooltanpore, whose 
duty was the defence of the ford, was taken 
by surprise ; but, like a true Hara, he gather- 


ed his kinsmen outside his castle, and gave 
battle to the host. He made amends for his 
supineness, and bartered his life for his 
honour. It was remarked by the invaders, 
that, as he fell, his clenched hand grasped 
the earth, which afforded merriment to some, 
but serious reflection to those who knew the 
tribe, and who converted it into an omen 
“that even in death the Hara would cling to 
his land.’’ The victors, flushed with this 
fresh success, proceeded through the heart of 
Kotah, until they reached Butwarro, where 
they found five thousand Haras, ek baup ca 
beta, all ‘children of one father,’ drawn up to 
oppose them. The numerical odds were 
fearful against Kotah ; but the latter were 
defending their altars and their honour. 
The battle commenced with a desperate 
charge of the whole Cuchwaha horse, far 
more numerous than the brave legion of 
Kotah ; but, too confident of success, they 
had tired their horses ere they joined. It 
was met by a dense mass, with perfect cool- 
ness, and the Haras remained unbroken by 
the shock. Fresh numbers came up; the 
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infantry joined the cavalry, and the battle 
became desperate and bloody. It was at 
this moment that Zalim Sing made his 
debut. He was then twenty-one years of 
age, and had already, as the adopted son of 
Himmut Sing, “tied his turban on his 
head,” and succeeded to his post of Foujdar. 
While the battle was raging, Zalim dis- 
mounted, and at the head of his quota, 
fought on foot, and at the most critical mo- 
ment obtained the merit of the victory, by 
the first display of that sagacity for which 
he has been so remarkable throughout his 
life. 

Mulhar Rao Holcar was encamped in 
their vicinity, with the remnant of his horde, 
but so crest-fallen since the fatal day of 
Panniput,* that he feared to side with either. 
At this moment, young Zalim, mounting his 
steed, galloped to the Mahratta, and implored 
him, if he would not fight, to move round 
and plunder the Jeipoor camp; a hint which 
needed no repetition. 

The little impression yet made on the 
Kotah band only required the report that 
“the camp was assaulted,” to convert the 
lukewarm courage of their antagonists into 
panic and flight: “the host of Jeipoor fled, 
while the sword of the Hara performed teerut 
(pilgrimage) in rivers of blood.” 

The chiefs of Macherri, of Esurdch, 
Watko, Barrole, Atchrole, with all the otes 
and awuts of Amber, turned their backs on 

* Itis singular enough, that Zalim Sing was born in 


the year of Nadir Shah's invasion, and made his political 
entree ia that of the Abdalli, 


five thousand Haras of Kotah; for the 
Boondi troops, though assembled, did not 
join, and lost the golden opportunity to free 
its kotrees, or fiefs, from the tribute. Many 
prisoners were taken, and the /ive-coloured 
banner of Amber fell into the hands of the 
Haras, whose bard was not slow to turn 
the incident to account in the stanza, still 
repeated whenever he celebrates the victory 
of Butwarro, and in which the star (terra) 
of Zalim prevailed : 


“Jung Butwarro ject 
“Tarra Zalim Jhala 
“Ring ek rung churra 
“Rung Panch-rung ca. 


“In the battle of Butwarro, the star of Zalim 
was triumphant. In that field of strife 
(vinga), but one colour (rung) covered that 
of the five-coloured (panch-runga) banner :” 
meaning that the Amber standard was dyed 
in bloud. 

The battle of Butwarro decided the ques- 
tion of tribute, nor has the Cuchwaha since 
this day dared to advance the question of 
supremacy, which, as lieutenant of the 
empire, he desired to transfer to himself. 
In derision of this claim, ever since the 
day of Butwarro, when the Haras assemble 
at their Champ de Mars to celebrate the 
annual military festival, they make a mock 
castle of Amber, which is demolished amidst 
shouts of applause. 

Chutter Sal survived his elevation and 
this success but a few years ; and as he died 
without offspring, he was succeeded by his 
brother, 
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Maha Reo Goman Sing.—Zalim Sing.— His birth, ancestry, and progress to power.— Office 


of Foujdar becomes hereditary in his family.—His office and estate resumed by Goman 
Sing.— He abandons Kotah.—Pruceeds to Mewar.— Performs services to the Rana, and 
receives the title of Raj Rinna, and estates.—Serves against the Mahrattas.—Is wounded 
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of accession. —Capture of Kailwarra,— Difficulties of the protector’s situation.— Cabal 
against his power.—Dest ruction of the conspirators.—LEzxile of the Hara nobles. 
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The regent’s precautions. 


Goman Srna, in 8. 1822 (A. D. 1766), 
ascended the gadi of his ancestors. He was 
in the prime of manhood, full of vigour and 
intellect, and well calculated to contend with 
the tempests collecting from the south, ready 
to pour on the devoted lands of Rajpootana. 
But one short lustrum of rule was all that 
fate had ordained for him, when he was 
compelled to resign his rod of power into 
the hands of aninfant. But ere we reach 
this period, we must retrace our steps, and 
introduce more prominently the individual 
whose biography is the future history of 
this state ; for Zalim Sing is Kotah, his name 
being not only indissolubly linked with her’s 
in every page of her existence, but incor- 
porated with that of every state of Raj- 
pootana for more than half a century. He 


was the primum mobile of the region he 
inhabited, a sphere far too confined for his 
genius, which required a wider field for its 
display, and might have coutrolled the des- 
tinies of nations. 

Zalim Sing is a Rajpoot of the Jhala tribe. 
He was born in S. 1796 (A. D. 1740), an 
ever memorable epoch (as already observed) 
in the history of India, when the victori- 
ous Nadir Shah led his hordes into her 
fertile soil, and gave the finishing blow 
to the dynasty of Timour. But for this 
event, its existence might have been pro- 
tracted, though its recovery was hopeless : 
the principle of decay had been generated by 
the policy of Arungzeb. Mahomed Shah 
was at this time emperor of India, and the 
valiant Doorjun Sal sat on the throne of 





Kotah. From this period (A.D. 1740), five 
princes have passed away and a sixth has 
been enthroned ; and, albeit one of these 
reigns endured for half a century, Zalim Sing 
has outlived them all,* and though blind, 
his moral perceptions are as acute as on the 
day of Butwarro. Whata chain of events 
does not this protracted life embrace! An 
empire then dazzling in glory, and now 








mouldering in the dust. At its opening, the 
highest noble of Britain would have stood at 
a reverential distance from the throne of 
Timour, in the attitude of a suppliant, and 


now, 
“ None so poor 
“ Ag do him reverence.” 


To do any thing like justice to the bio- 
graphy of one who for so long a period was a 
prominent actor in the sceno, is utterly 
impossible ; this consideration, however, need 
not prevent our attempting a sketch of this 
consummate politician, who can scarcely 
find a parallel in the varied page of history. 

The ancestors of Zalim Sing were petty 
chieftains of Hulwud, in the district of Jhala- 
war, a subdivision of the Saurashtra penin- 


sula. Bhao Sing was a younger son of this 
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family, who with a few adherents, left the 
paternal roof to seek fortune amongst the 
numerous conflicting armies that ranged 
India during the contests for supermacy 
amongst the sons of Arungzeb. His son, 
Madhu Sing, came to Kotah when Raja 
Bheem was in the zenith of his power. Al- 
though he had only twenty-five horse in 
his train, it is a proof of the respectability 
of the Jhala, that the prince disdained not 
his alliance, and even married his son, Ur- 
Jun, to the young adventurer’s sister. Not 
long after, the estate of Nandta was 
entailed upon him, with the confidential 
post of Foujdar, which includes not only 
the command of the troops, but that of the 
castle, the residence of the sovereign. This 
family connexion gave an interest to his 
authority, and procured him the respectful 
title of Afamah,t from the younger branches 
of the prince’s family, an epithet which 
habit has continued to his successors, who 
are always addressed Mamah Saheb, ‘Sir, 
Uncle!’ Muddun Sing succeeded his father 
in the office of Foujdar. He had two sons, 
Himmut Sing, and Pirthi Sing. 


Bhao Sing, left Hulwad with twenty-five horse. 


Madhu Sing. 


Muddun pre 


Himmut Sing. ve Sing. 


Zalim Sing, 


Seo Sing, 
a born S. 1796. 


born in S, 1795. 


| 
Madhu Sing, 
present regent. 


Bappa Loll, 
twenty-one ycars of age. 


* This was written in A.D, 1821, when Maha Rao Kishore Sing succeeded, 
+ Mamah is ‘maternal uncle ; Kaka, ‘peternal uncle,’ 
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The office of Foujdar which, like all those 
of the east, had become hereditary, was 
advantageously filled by Himmut Sing, 
whose bravery and skill were conspicuous on 
many trying emergencies. He directed, or 
at least seconded, the defence of Kotah, 
when first assailed by the combined Mahrat- 
ta and Jeipoor troops, and conducted the 
treaty which made her tributary to the 
former, till at length so identified was his 
influence with that of the Haras, that with 
their concurrence he restored the ancient 
line of succession. Though neither the 
prince, Doorjun Sal, nor his Major Domo, 
had much merit in this act, it was made 
available by Zalim Sing in support of his 
pretension to power, and in proof of the 
ingratitude of his sovereign, “whose ances- 
tors recovered their rights at the instigation 
of his own.” But Zalim Sing had no occa- 
sion to go back to the virtues of his ancestors 
for an argument on which to base his own 
claims to authority. He could point to the 
field of Butwarro, where his bravery and 
skill mainly aided to vanquish the enemies 
of Kotah, and to crush for ever those arro- 
gant pretensions to supremacy which the 
Jeipoor state strained every nerve to estab- 
lish. 

It was not long after the accession of 
Goman Sing to the sceptre of the Haras, 
that the brave and handsome Mayor Domo, 
having dared to cross his master’s path in 
love, lost his favour, and the office of Fouj- 
dar, which he had attained in his twenty- 
first year. Itis probable he evinced little 
contrition for his offence, for the confisca- 
tion of Nandta soon followed. This estate, 
on the west bank of the Ghumbul, still 


enjoyed as a fief in perpetuity by the Jhala 
family, was the original appanage of the 
Kotah state when a younger branch of 
Boondi. From hence may be inferred the 
consideration in which the Jhala ancestor 
of our subject was held, which conferred 
upon him the heir-loom of the house. Both 
the office and the estate thereto attached, 
thus resumed, were bestowed upon the 
maternal uncle of the prince, Bhoput Sing, 
of the Bankrote tribe. By this step, the 
door of reconciliation being closed against 
the young Jhala, he determived to abandon 
the scene of his disgrace, and court fortune 
elsewhere. 
the path he should pursue: Amber was shut 
against him, and Marwar held out no field 
for his ambition. Mewar was at hand, 
and a chief of his own tribe and nation 
then ruled the councils of Rana Ursi, who 


He was not long in determining 


had lately succeeded to power, but a power 
paralyzed by facton and by a pretender 
to the throne. The Jhala chieftain of Dail- 
warra, one of the sixteen great barons 
of Mewar, had headed the party which 
placed his sovereign on the throne ; and he 
felt no desire to dart with the influence 
which this service gave him, He entertain- 
ed foreign guards about the person of his 
prince, and distributed estates at pleasure 
among those who supported his measures ; 
while from the crown domain, or from 
the estates of those who were hostile to his 
influence, he seized upon lands, which 
doubled his possessions. Such was the 
court of Rana Ursi, when the ex-Major Domo 
of Kotah came to seek a new master. His 
reputation at once secured him a reception, 


| and his latents for finesse, already develo- 
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ped, made the Rana confide to him the | 


subjection in which he was held by his 
It was then that 
Zalim, a youth and a stranger, shewed that 


own vassal-subject. 


rare union of intrepidity and caution, which 
has made him the wonder of the age. By 
a most daring plan, which cost the Dail- 
warra chief his life, ia open day and surroun- 
ded by attendants, the Rana was released 
from this odious tutelage. For this‘ser- 
vice the title of Raj Rinna,* and the estate 
of Cheeturkhaira on the southern frontier 
were conferred upon Zalim, who was now 
a noble of the second rank in Mewar. The 
rebellion still continued, however, and the 
pretender and his faction sought the aid 
of the Mahrattas; but under the vigo- 
rous councils of Zalim, seconded by the 
spirit of the Rana, an army was collected 
‘which gave battle to the combined rebels 
and Mahrattas. The result of this day has 
already been related.t{ The Rana was 
discomfited and lost the flower of his nobles 
when victory was almost assured to them, 
and Zalim was left wounded and a pirsoner 
in the field. He fell into the hands of 
Trimbuck Rao, the father of the celebrated 
Umbaji Inglia, and the friendship then 
formed materially governed the future actions 
of his life. 

The loss of this battle left the Rana and 
Mewar at the mercy of the conquerer. 
Oodipoor was invested, and capitulated, 
after a noble defence, upon terms which 
prepetuated her thraldom. Zalim, too wise 
to cling to the fortunes of a falling house, 


instead of returning to Oodipoor, bent his 


* Not Rana, which he puts upon his seal, 
tT See Vol. I, P, 335, 


steps to Kotah, in company with the Pundit 
Lallaji Bellal, the faithful partaker of his 
future fortunes. Zalim foresaw the storm 
about to spread over Rajwarra, and deemed 
himself equal to guide and avert it from 
Kotah, while the political levity of Mewar 
gave him little hopes of success at that court. 

Raja Goman, however, had neither for- 
gotten nor forgiven his competitor, and re- 
fused to receive him: but in no wise daunt- 
ed, he trusted to his address, and thrust 
himself unbidden on the prince. The mo- 
ment he chose proved favourable ; and he 
was not only pardoned, but employed, 

The Mahrattas had now reached the 
southern frontier, and invested the castle of 
Bukaenie, which was defended by four 
hundred Haras of the Sawant clan,* under 
its chief, Madhu Sing. The enemy had been 
foiled in repeated attempts to escalade, and 
it furnishes a good idea of the inadequate 
means of the ‘Southrons’ for the operations 
of a siege, when their besieging apparatus 
was confined to an elephant, whose head was 
the substitute for a petard, to burst open the 
gate. Repeated instances, however, prove 
that this noble animal is fully equal to the 
task, and would have succeeded on this 
occasion, had not the intrepidity of the Hara 
chieftain prompted one of those desperate 
exploits which fill the pages of their annals. 
Armed with his dagger, Madhu Sing leaped 
from the walls upon the back of the elephant, 
stabbed the rider, and with repeated blows 
felled the animal to the earth. That he 


should escape could not be expected ; but 
* The reader is requested to refer to page 411, for 
evidence of the loyalty and heroism ef Sawunt Hara, 


| the founder of this clan. 
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his death and the noble deed kindled such 


enthusiasm, that his clan threw wide the 
gate, and rushing sword in hand amidst the 
multitude, perished to a man. But they died 
not unavenged: thirteen hundred of the 
bravest of the Mahrattas accompanied them 
to Suraloca, the warriors’ heaven. The 
invaders continued their inroad, and invested 
Sukeit : but the prince sent his commands 
to the garrison to preserve their lives for 
Kotah, and not again sacriftce them, as the 
point of honour had been nobly maintained. 
Accordingly, at midnight, they evacuated 
the place; but whether from accident or 
treachery, the grass jungle which covered 
their retreat was set fire to, and cast so 
resplendent a light, that the brave garrison 
had to fight their way against desperate odds, 
and many were slain. Mulhar Ilolcar, who 
has been greatly disheartened at the loss 
sustained at Bukaenie, was revived at this 
success, and prepared to follow itup. Raja 
Goman deemed it advisable to try negotia- 
tion, and the Bankrote Foujdar was sent 
with full powers to treat with the Mahratta 
commander; but he failed and returned. 
Such was the moment chosen by young 
Zalim to force himself into the presence of 
his offended prince. In all probability he 
mentioned the day at Butwarro, where by his 
courage, and still more by his tact, he re- 
leased Kotah from the degradation of being 
subordinated to Amber ; and that it was by 
his influence with the same Mulhar Holcar, 
who now threatened Kotah, he was enabled 
to succeed. He was invested with full 
powers; the negotiation was renewed, and 
terminated successfully : for the sum of six 
lakhs of rupees, the Mahratta leader withdrew 
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prince’s favour was regained, his estate 
restored, and the unsuccessful negotiator lost 
the office of Foujdar, into which young Zalim 
was re-inducted, But scarcely had he 
recovered his rights, before Goman Sing was 


taken grievously ill, and all hopes of his 
life were relinquished. To whom could the 
dying prince look at such a moment, as 
guardian of his infant son, but the person 
whose skill had twice saved the state from 
peril ? He accordingly proclaimed his will 
to his chiefs, and with all due solemnity 
placed Omed Sing, then ten years of age, 
‘in the lap” of Zalim Sing. 

Omed Sing was proclaimed in 8, 1827 
(A.D. 1771), On the day of inauguation, 
the ancient Rajpoot custom of the éika-dour 
revived, and the conquest of Kailwarra from 
the house of Nurwar marked with eclat the 
accession of the Maha-Rao of the Haras of 
Kotah, and gave early indication that the 
genius of the regent would not sleep in hia 
More than half a century 
of rule, amidst the most appalling vicissitudes, 


office of protector. 


has amply confirmed the prognostication. 
The retention of a power thus acquired, 
it may be concluded, could never be effected 
without severity, nor the vigorous authority, 
wielded throughout a period beyond the 
ordinary limits of mortality, be sustained 
without something more potent than persua- 
sion. Still when we consider Zalim’s peril- 
ous predicament, and the motives to per- 
petual re-action, his acts of severity are 
fewer than might have been expected, or 
than occur in the course of usurpation under 
similar circumstances. Mature reflection 
initiated all his measures, and the saga- 
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eity of their conception was only equalled 
by the rapidity of their execution. Whether 
the end in view was good or evil, nothing 
was ever half-done; no spark was left to 
excite future Even this 
excess of severity was an advantage ; it 
restraine| tho repetition of what, whether 
morally rigiit or wrong, he was determined 


conflagration. 


not to tolerate. To pass a correct judgment 
on these acts is most difficult. What in 
one case was a measure of barbarous seve- 
rity, appears in another to have been one 
indispensable to the welfare of the state. 
But this is not the place to discuss the charac- 
ter or principles of the Regent; let wus en- 
deavour to unfold both in the exhibition of 
those acts which have carried him through 
the most tempestuous sea of political con- 
vulsion in the whole history of India. When 
nought but revolution and rapine stalked 
through the land, when state after state 
was crumbling into dust, or sinking into 
the abyss of ruin, he guided the vessel en- 
trusted to his care safely through all dangers, 
adding yearly to her riches, until he placed 
her in security under the protection of 
Britain. 

Scarcely had Zalim assumed the protec- 
torate, when he was compelled to make trial 
of those Machiavelian powers which have 
never deserted him, in order to baffle the 
schemes devised to oppose him. The duties 
of Foujder, to which he had hitherto been 
restricted, were entirely ofa military nature ; 
thouzh, as it involved the charge of the 
castle, in which the sovereign resided, it 
brought him in contact with his councils. 
This, however, afforded no plea for inter- 
ference in the dewani, or civil duties of the 
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government, in which, ever since his own 
accession to power, he had a co-adjutor in 
Rae Akiram, a man of splendid talents, 
and who had been Dewan or prime minister 
throughout the reign of Chutter-sal and the 
greater part of that of his successor. To his 
counsel is mainly ascribed the advantages 
gained by Kotah throughout these reigns ; 
yet did he fall a sacrifice to jealousies a short 
time before the death of his prince, Goman 
Sing. Itis not affirmed that they were the 
suggestions of young Zalim; but Akiram’s 
death left him fewer competitors to dispute 
the junction in his own person of the civil as 
well as military authority of the state. Still 
he had no slight opposition to overcome, in 
the very opening of his career. The party 
which opposed the pretensions of Zalim Sing 
to act as regent of the state, asserting that 
no such power had been bequeathed by the 
dying prince, consisted of his cousin, the 
Mahraja Suroop Sing, and the Bankrote 
chief, whose disgrace brought Zalim into 
power. There was, besides, the Dhabhae 
Juskurn, foster-brother to the prince, a man 
of talent and credit, whose post, being imme- 
diately about his person, afforded opportuni- 
ties for earrying their schemes into effect. 
Such was the powerful opposition arrayed 
againat the protector in the very commence- 
ment of his career. The conspiracy was 
hardly formed, however, before it was ex- 
tinguished by the murder of the Mahraja 
by the hands of the Dhabhae, the banishment 
of the assassin, and the flight of the Bank- 
rote. The rapidity with which this drama 
was enacted struck terror into all. The 
gaining over the foster-brother, the making 
him the instrument of punishment, and 
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banishing him for the crime, acted like a 
spell, and appeared such a masterpiece of 
daring and subtilty combined, that no one 
thought himself secure. There had been no 
cause of discontent between the Mahraja 
and the Dhabhae, to prompt revenge; yet 
did the latter, in the glare of open day, 
rush upon him in the garden of Vrij-Vulas, 
and with a blow of his scimitar end his days. 
The regent was the loudest in execrating 
the author of the crime, whom he instantly 
seized and confined, and soon after expelled 
from Harouti. But however well acted, this 
dissimulation passed not with the world ; 
and, whether innocent or guilty, they lay to 
Zalim’s charge the plot for the murder of 
the Mahraja. The Dhabhae died in exile and 
contempt at Jeipoor; and in abandoning 
him to his fate without provision, Zalim, if 
guilty of the deed, shewed at once his know- 
ledge and contempt of mankind, Had he 
added another murder to the first, and in 
the fury of an affected indignation become 
the sole depository of his secret, he would 
only have increased the suspicion of the 
world; but in turning the culprit loose on 
society to proclaim his participation in the 
crime, he neutralized the reproach by des- 
troying the credibility of one who was a 
self-convicted assassin when he had it in his 
power to check its circulation. In order to 
unravel this tortuous policy, it is necessary 
to state that the Dhabhae was seduced from 
the league by the persuasion of the regent, 
who insinuated that the Mahraja formed 
plans inimical to the safety of the young 
prince, and that his own elevation was the 
true object of his hostility to the person en- 
rusted with the charge of the minor s0- 
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vereign, Whatever truth there might be in 
this, which might be pleaded in justification 
of the foul crime, it was attended with the. 
consequences he expected. Immediately 
after, the remaining member of the adverse 
junta withdrew, and at the same time many 
of the nobles abandoned their estates and their 
country. Zalim evinced his contempt of their 
means Of resistance by granting them free 
egress from the kingdom, and determined to 
turn their retreat to account. They went to 
Jerpoor and to Jodpoor ; but troubles pre- 
vailed every where ;, the princes could with 
difficulty keep the prowling Mahratta from 
their own doors, and possessed neither funds 
nor inclination to enter into foreign quarrels 
for objects which would only increase their 
already superabundant difficulties. The 
event turned out as Zalim anticipated ; and 
the princes, to whom the refugees were 
suitors, had a legitimate excuse in the repre- 
sentations of the regent, who described them 


as rebels to their sovereign and parties to 


designs hostile to his rule. Some died abroad, 
and some, sick of wandering in a foreign 
land dependant on its bounty, solicited as a 
boon that “their ashes might be burned with 
their fathers’.” In granting this request, 
Zalim evinced that reliance on himself, which 
is the leading feature of his character He 
permitted their return, but received them 
as traitors who had abandoned their prince 
and their country, and if was announced to 
them, as an act of clemency, that they were 
permitted to live upon a part of their estates ; 
which, as they had been voluntarily abap- 
doned, were sequestrated and belonged to 
the crown. 

Such was Zalim Sing’s triumph over the 
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first faction formed against his assumption of 
the full powers of regent of Kotah. Not 
only did the aristocracy feel humiliated, but 
were subjugated by the rod of iron held 
over them; and no opportunity was ever 
thrown away of crushing this formidable 
body, which in these states too often exerts 
its pernicious influence to the ruin of society. 
The thoughtlessness of character so peculiar 
to Rajpoots, furnished aburdant opportuni- 
ties for the march of an exterminating policy, 
and, at the same time, afforded reasons which 
justified it. 

The next combination was more formid- 
able; it was headed by Deo Sing of Athoon, 
who enjoyed an estate of sixty thousand 
rupees rent. Ho strongly fortified his castle, 
and was joined by all the discontented nobles, 
determined to get rid of the authority which 
crushed them. The regent well knew the 
spirits he had to cope with, and that the 
power of the state was insufficient. By 
means of “the help of Moses” (such is the 
interpretation of Moosa Mudut, his auxiliary 
on this occasion), this struggle against his 
authority also only served to confirm it ; 
and their measures recoiled on the heads of 
the feudality. The condition of society since 
the dissolution of the imporial power was 
most adverse to the institutions of Rajwarra, 
the unsupported valour of whose nobles was 
no match for the mercenary force which their 
rules could now always command from those 
bands, belonging to no government, but 
roaming whither they listed over this vast 
region, in search of pay or plunder. The 
help of Moses” was the leader of one of 
these associations,—a name well known in the 
history of that agitated period ; and he not 


only led a well-appointed infantry brigade, 
but had an efficient park attached to it, 
which was brought to play against Athoon. 
It held out several months, the garrison 
meanwhile making many sallies, which 
it required the constant vigilance of Moses to 
repress. -At length, reduced to extremity, 
they demanded and obtained an honourable 
capitulation, being allowed to retire un- 
molested whither they pleased. Such was the 
termination of this ill-organized insurrection, 
which involved almost all the feudal chiefs of 
Kotah in exile and ruin, and strengthened . 
the regent, or as he would say, the state, by 
the escheat of the sequestrated property. Deo 
Sing of Athoon, the head of this league, 
died in exile. After several years of lamen- 
tation in a foreign soil for the junum bhom, 
the ‘land of their birth,’ the son pleaded for 
pardon, though his heart denied all crime, 
and was fortunate enough to obtain his recal, 
and the estate of Bamolia, of fifteen thousand 
rupees rent. The inferior members of the 
opposition were treated with the same con- 
temptuous clemency ; they were admitted 
into Kotah, but deprived of the power of 
doing mischief. What stronger proof of the 
political courage of the Regent can be ad- 
duced, than his shutting up such combustible 
materials within the sucial edifice, and even 
living amongst and with them, as if he 
deserved their friendship rather than their 
hatred. 

In combating such associations, and thus 
cementing his power, time passed away. 
His marriage with one of the distant branches 
of the royal house of Mewar, by whom he 
had his son and successor Madhu Sing, gave 
Zalim an additional interest in tho affair 





of that disturbed state, 
lost sight amidst the troubles which more 
immediately concerned him. The motives 
which, inS 1847 (A. D. 1791), made him 
consider for a time the interests of Kotah 
as secondary to those of Mewar, are related 
at length in the annals of that state ;* and 
the effect of this policy on the prosperity 
of Kotah, drained of its wealth in the pro- 
secution of his views, will appear on con- 
sidering the details of his system. Referring 
the reader, therefore, to the Annals of 
Mewar, we shall pass from S. 1847 toS. 
1856 (A. D. 1800), whon another attempt 
was made by the chieftains to throw off the 
iron yoke of the protector. 

Many attempts at assassination had been 
tried, but his vigilance baffled them all ; 
though no bold enterprize was hazarded 
since the failure of that (in S. 1833) which 
ended in the death and exile of its contriver, 
the chieftain of Athoon, until the conspiracy 
of Mohsain, in S. 1856, just twenty years 
ago.x Bahadoor Sing, of Mohsain, a chief- 
tain of ten thousand rupees annual rent, 
was the head of this plot, which included 
every chief and family whose fortunes had 
been annihilated by the exterminating policy 
of the regent. It was conducted with admi- 
rable secrecy; if known at all, it was to 
Zalim alone, and not till on the eve of 
accomplishment. The pruscription-list was 
long ; the regent, his family, his friend and 
counsellor the Pundit Lallaji, were amongst 
the victims marked for sacrifice. The mo- 
ment for execution was that of his proceeding 
to hold his court, in open day ; and the mode 
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was by a coup de main whose very audacity 
would guarantee success. It is said that 
he was actually in progress to durbar, when 
the danger was revealed. The paega, or 
‘select troop of horse’ belonging to his friend 
was immediately 
called in and added to the guards about his 
person ; thus the conspirators were assailed 
when they deemed the prey rushing into the 
snare they had laid. The surprise was com- 
plete ; many were slain ; some were taken, 
others fled. Amongst the latter was the 
head of the conspiracy, Bahadoor Sing, who 
gained the Chumbul, and took refuge in the 
temple of the tutelary deity of the Haras 
at Patun. But he mistook the character of 
the regent when he supposed that either the 
sanctuary (sizna) of Keshorae, or the respect 
due to the prince in whose dominions 
(Boondi) it lay, could shield him from his 
fate. He was dragged forth, and expiated 
his crime or folly with his life. 

According to the apologists of the regent, 
this act was one of just retribution, since it 
was less to defend himself and his immediate 
interests than those of the prince whose 
power and existence were threatened by the 
insurrection, which had for its object his 
deposal and the elevation of one of his 
brothers. The members of the Maha-Rao’s 
family at this period were his uncle Raj 
Sing, and his two brothers, Gordhun and 
Gopal Sing. Since the rebellion of Athoon, 
these princes had been under strict surveil- 
lence; but after this instance of re-action, 
in which their names were implicated as 
having aspired to supplant their brother, 4 
more rigorous seclusion was adopted ; and 
the rest of their days was passed in solitary 





confinement. Gordhun, the elder, died about 
the 
younger, Gopal, lived many years longer ; 
but neither from that day quitted the walls 


ten years after his incarceration ; 


of their prison, until death released them 
from this dreadful bondage. Kaka Raj 
Sing lived to extreme old age; but, as he 
took no part in these turmoils, he remained 
unmolested, having the range of the temples 
in the city, beyond which limits he had no 
wish to stray. 

We may in this place introduce a slip 
from the genealogical tree of the forfeited 
branch of Bishen Sing, but which in the 
person of his grandson Ajeet, rerained its 
rights and the gadi. The fate of this family 
will serve as a specimen of the policy 
pursued by the regent towards the feudal 
interest of Kotah. It is appalling, when 
thus marshalled, to view the sacrifices which 
the maintenance of power will demand in 
these feudal states, where individual will is 
law. 

The plots against the existence and au- 
thorty of the Protector were of every des- 
cription, and no less than eighteen are 
enumerated,which his never-slumbering vigi- 
lance detected and baffled. The means were 
force, open and concealed, poison, the dag- 
ger,—until at length he became sick of 
precaution. “I could not always be on my 
guard,” he would say. But the most dan- 
gerous of all was a female conspiracy, got 
up in the place, and which discovers an 
amusing mixture of tragedy and farce, 
although his habitual wariness would not 
have saved him from being its victim, had he 
not been aided by the boldness of a female 
champion, from a regard for the personal 
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attractions of the handsome regent. He 
was suddenly sent for by the queen-mother 
of one of the younger princes, and while 
waiting in an antichamber, expecting every 
instant “the voice behind the curtain,” he found 
himself encircled by band of Amazonian 
Rajpootnis, armed with sword and dagger, 
from whom, acquainted as he was with the 
nerve, physical and moral, of his country- 
For- 
tunately, they were determined not to be 


women, he saw no hope of salvation. 


satisfied merely with his death; they put 
him upon his trial; and the train of inter- 
rogation into all the acts of his life was 
going on, when his preserving angel, in the 
shape of the chief attendant of the dowager 
queen, a woman of masculine strongth and 
courage, rushed in, and with strong dissem- 
bled anger, drove him forth amidst a torrent 
of abuse for presuming to be found in such 
a predicament, 

While bathing, and during the heat of 
the chase, his favourite pursuit, similar 
attempts have been made, but they always 
recoiled on the heads of his enemies, Yet, 
notwithstanding the multitude of these plots, 
which would have unsettled the reason of 
many, he never allowed a blind suspicion 
to add to the victims of his policy ; and 
although, for his personal security, he was 
compelled to sleep in an iron cage, he never 
harboured unncessary alarm, that parent 
of crime and blood in all usurpations, His 
lynx-like eye saw at once who was likely to 
invade his authority, and these knew their 
peril from the vigilance of a system which 
never relaxed. Kntire self-reliance, a police 
such as perhaps no country in the world 
could equal, establishments well paid, services 
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liberally rewarded, character and talent in 
each department of the state, himself keeping 
a strict watch over all, and trusting impli- 
citly to none, with a daily personal supervi- 
sion of all this complicated state-machinery — 
such was the system which surmounted every 
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peril, and not only maintained, but increased 
the power and political reputation of Zalim 
Sing, amidst the storms of war, rapine, 
treason, and political convulsions of more 
than half a century’s duration. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Zalim regarded as a lagislator.—His political views on Mewar.—Kotah sacrificed thereto.— 


His tyranny.—His superstition.— Makes a tour of his dominions.—Establishes a per- 


manent camp.—Trains an army.—Adopts European arms and discipline.—Revises the 
revenue system of Harouti.—The Patel system described.— Council of Four.—Extent 
of jurisdiction.—-The Bohoras described.—Their utilily in the old farming system of 
India.—Patels usurp their influence.—Depression of the peasantry.—Patels circumven- 
ted, imprisoned, and fined.— Patel system destroyed.—Return to the old system.—Moral 
estimation of the peasant of Rajpootana.— Modes of realizing the land-revenue described.— 


Advantages and disadvintages. 


WE are now to examine the Protector in 
another point of view, as the legislator and 
manager of the state whose concerns he was 
thus determined to rule. For a series of 
years, Kotah was but the wet-nurse to the 
child of his ambition, a design upon Mewar, 
which engulphed as in a vortex all that 
oppression could extort from the industry 
of the people confided to his charge. From 
his first acquaintance with the court of the 
Rana, in S. 1827, to the year 1856, he never 
relinquished the hope of extending the same 
measure of authority over that state which 
he exerted in his own. To the prosecution 


of this policy Harouti was sacrificed, and 


the cultivator lowered to the condition of a 
serf. In the year 1840, oppression was at 
its height; the impoverished ryot, no longer 
able to pay the extra calls upon his industry, 
his cattle and the implements of his labour 
distrained, was reduced to despair. Many 
died from distress; some fled, but where 
could they find refuge in the chaos around 
them? The greater part were compelled 
to plough for hire, with the cattle and 
implements once their own, the very fields, 
their freehold, which had been torn from 
them. From this system of universal im- 
proverishment, displayed at length in un- 
thatched villages and untilled lands, the 
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Regent was compelled to become farmer- 
general of Kotah. 

Fortunately for his subjects, and for his 
own reputation, his sense of gratitude 
and friendship for the family of Inglia,— 
whose head, Balla Rao, was then a prisoner 
in Mewar,—involved him, in the attempt 
to obtain his release, in personal conflict 
with the Rana, and he was compelled to 
abandon for ever that long-cherished object 
of his ambition. It was then he perceived 
he had sacrificed the welfare of all classes 
to a phantom, and his vigorous understand- 
ing suggested a remedy, which was instant- 
ly adopted. 

Until the conspiracy of Mohsain in 1856, 
the Regent had resided in tho castle, acting 
the part of the maire du palais of the old 
French monarchy; but on his return from 
the release of Balla Rao, in S. 1860 (A.D. 
1803-4), when the successes of the British 
arms disturbed the combination of the 
Mahrattas, and obliged them to send forth 
their cisunited bands to seek by rapine what 
they had lost by our conquests, the Regent 
perceived the impolicy of such permanent 
residence, and determined to come nearer 
to the point of danger, He had a double 
motive, each of itself sufficiently power- 
ful to justify the change: the first was 
a revision of the revenue system; the 
other, to seek a more central position for 
a disposable camp, which he might move 
to any point threatened by these preda- 
tory bodies. Though these were doubt- 
Jess the real incentives to the project, 
according to those who ought to have 
known the secret impulse of his mind, 
the change from the castle on the Chumbul 


to the tented field proceeded from no more 
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potent cause than an ominous owl, tell- 
ing his tale to the moon from the pinnacle 
of his mansion. A meeting of the astro- 
logers, and those versed in prodigies, was 
convened, and it was decided that it would 
be tempting honhar ( fate ) to abide longer 
in that dwelling. If this were the true 
motive, Zalim Sing’s mind only shared the 
grovelling superstition of the most illustrious 
and most courageous of his nation, to 
whom there was no presage more appall- 
ing than a googo onthe house-top. But, 
in all likelihood, this was a_ political owl 
conjured up for the occasion ; one seen 
only in the mind’s eye of the Regent, and 
serving to cloak his plans. 

The soothsayers having in due form 
desecrated the dwelling of the Protector, 
he commenced a perambulation and survey 
of the long-neglected territory, within which 
he determined henceforth to limit his ambi- 
tion. He then saw, and perhaps felt for, the 
miseries his mistaken policy had occasioned ; 
but the moral evil was consummated; he 
had ruined the fortunes of one-third of 
the agriculturists, and the rest were de- 
pressed and heart-broken. The deficiency 
in his revenues spoke a truth no longer to 
be misinterpreted; for his credit was so 
low in the mercantile world at this period, 
that his word and his bond were in equal 
disesteem. Hitherto he had shut his ears 
against complaint ; but funds were neces- 
sary to forward his views, and all pleas of 
inability were met by confiscation. It was 
evident that this evil, if not checked, must 
ultimately denude the state of the means of 


defence, and the fertility of his genius 
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presented various modes of remedy. He 
began by fixing upon a spot near the strong 
fortress of Gagrown, for a permanent camp, 
where he continued to reside, with merely a 
shed over his tent : and although the officers 
and men of rank had also thrown up sheds, 
he would admit of nothing more. All the 
despatches and newspapers were dated 
‘from the Chaont,’ or camp. 

The situatlon selected was most judicious, 
being nearly equi-distant from the two prin- 
cipal entrances to Harouti from the south, 
and touching the most insubordinate part of 
the Bhil population ; while he was close 
to the strong castles of Shirgurh aad Ga- 
grown, which he strengthened with the 
utmost care, making the latter the depot of 
his treasures and his arsenal. He formed 
an army ; adopted the European arms and 
discipline ; appointed officers with the title 
of captain to his battalions, which had a 
recular nomenclature, and his ‘ royals’ (Raj 
Pultun) have done as gallant service as any 
that ever bore the name. These were ready 
at a moment’s warning to move to any point, 
against any foe. Moreover, by this change 
he was extricated from many perplexities 
and delays which a residence ina capital 
necessarily engenders. 

Up to this period of his life, having been 
immersed in the troubled sea of political 
intrigue, the Protector had no better know- 
ledge of the systems of revenue and landed 
economy than other Rangre chieftains : and 
he followed the immemorial usage termed 
latho and buttaie, or rent in kind by weight 
or measure, in proportion to the value of 
the soil or of the product. The regent soon 
found the disadvantages of this system, 


which afforded opportunity for oppression 
on the part of the collectors, and fraud 
on that of the tenant, both detrimental to 
the government, and serving only to en- 
rich that vulture, the Patel. When this 
rapacious, yet indispensable medium between 
the peasant and ruler, leagued with the 
collector—and there was no control to 
exaction beyond the conscience of this cons- 
tituted attorney of each township, either 
for the assessment or collection—and when, 
as we have so often stated, the regent cared 
not for the means so that the supplies were 
abundant, nothing but ruin could ensue 
to the ryot. 

Having made himself master of the com- 
plicated details of the buttaie, and sifted 
every act of chicanery by the most inquisi- 
torial process, he convoked all the Patels 
of the country, and took their depositions 
as to the extent of each pateli, their modes 
of collection, their credit, character, and 
individual means ; and being thus enabled 
to from a rough computation of the size 
and revenues of each, he recommenced his 
tour, made a chakbundi, or measurment of 
the lands of each township, and classified 
them, according to soil and fertility, as 
peewal, or irrigated ; gorma, of good soil, 
but dependant on the heavens; and mornt, 
including pasturage and mountain-tracts. 
He then, having formed an average from 
the accounts of many years, instituted a 
fixed money-rent, and declared that the 
buttaie system, or that of payment in kind, 
was atanend. But even inthis he shewed 
severity ; for he reduced the jureeb, or stan- 
dard measure, by a third, and added a fourth 
to his averages. Doubtless he argued that 
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the profit which the Patels looked forward 
to would admit of this increase, and deter- 
mined that his vigilance should be more 
than a match for their ingenuity. 

Having thus adjusted the rents of the 
fisc, the dues of the Patel were fixed at 
one and a half annas per beega on all the 
lands constituting a pateli ; and as his per- 
sonal lands were on a favoured footing and 
paid a much smaller rate than the ryot’s, he 
was led to understand that any exaction 
beyond what was authorized would subject 
him to confiscation. Thus the dues on col- 
lection would realize to the Patel from five 
The 
anxiety of these men to be reinstated in 
their trusts was evinced by the immense 
offers they made, of ten, twenty, and even 
fifty thousand rupees. At one stroke he put 
ten lakhs, or £100,000 sterling, into his 
exhausted treasury, by the amount of muz- 
zeranas, or fines of relief on their re-induction 
into office. The ryot hoped for better days; 
for notwithstanding the assessment was 
heavy, he saw the limit of exaction, and 
that the door was closed to all subordinate 
oppression. Besides the spur of hope, he 
had that of fear, to quicken his exertion ; 


to fifteen thousand rupees anaually. 


for with the promulgation of the edict sub- 
stituting money-rent for buttaie, the ryot was 
given to understand that ‘no account of 
the seasons’ would alter or lessen the estab- 
lished dues of the state, and that uncul- 
tivated lands would be made over by the 
Patel to those who would cultivate them ; 
or if none would take them they would be 
incerporated with the ‘has or personal farms 
of the regent. In all cases, the Patels were de- 
clared responsible fordeficiencies of revenue. 
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Hitherto this body of men had an incen- 
tive, if not a license, to plunder, being sub- 
ject to an annual or triennial tax termed 
patel-burrar. This was annulled ; and it 
was added, that ifthey fulfilled their con- 
tract with the state without oppressing the 
subject, they should be protected and 
honoured. Thus these Patels, the elected 
of the village and the 
shields of the ryot, became the direct offi- 
cers of the crown. It was the rogent’s 


representatives 


interust to conciliate a body of men, on 
whose exertions the prosperity of the state 
mainly depended; and they gladly and 
Golden 


bracelets and turbans, the signs of inaugu- 


unanimously entered into his views. 


ration, were given, with a “ grant of office,” 
to each Patel, and they departed to their 
several trusts. 

A few reflections obtrude themselves on 
the contemplation of such a picture. It will 
hardly fail to strike the reader, how per- 
fect are the elements for the furmation of 
a representative government in these re- 
gions ; for every state of Rajwarra is similarly 
constituted ; ex uno disce omnes. The Patels 
would only require to be joined by the 
representatives of the commercial body, 
and these are already formed, of Rajpoot 
blood, deficient neither in nerve nor politcal 
sagacity, compared with any class on earth ; 
often composing the ministry or heading the 
armies in battle. It is needless to push the 
parallel farther; but if it is the desire of 
Britain to promote this system in the 
east, to enthrone liberty on the ruins of 
bondage, and call forth the energies of a 
grand national punchaet, the materials 
are ample without the risk of innovation 
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beyond the mere extent of members. We 
should have the aristocratic Thekoors (the 
Rajpoot barons), the men of wealth, and 
the representatives of agriculture, to settle 
the limits and maintain the principles of 
their ancient patriarchal system. A code 
of criminal and civil law, perfectly ade- 
quate, could be compiled from their sacred 
books, their records on stone, or traditional 
customs, and sufficient might be deducted 
from the revenues of the state to maintain 
municipal forces, which could unite if 
public safety were endangered, while the 
equestrian order would furnish all state 
parade, and act as a moveable army. 

But to return to our subject. Out of 
this numerous body of Patels, Zalim select- 
ed four of the most intelligent and experien- 
ced, of whom he formed a couacil attached 
to the Presence. At first their duties were 
confined to matters of revenue ; soon those 
of police were superadded, and at length no 
matter of internal regulation was transacted 
without their advice. n all cases of doubt- 
ful decision, they were the court of appeal 
from provincial punchaets, and even from 
those of the cities and the capital itself. 
Thus they performed the three fold duties 
of a board of revenue, of justice, and of 
police, and perhaps throughout the world, 
there never was a police like that of Zalim 
Sing : there was not one Fouche, but four ; 
and a net of espionnage was spread over 
the country, out of whose meshes nothing 
could escape. 

Such was the patel syatem of Kotah, A 
system so rigid had its alloy of evil; the 
veil of secrecy, so essential to commercial 
pursuits, was rudely drawn aside ; every 
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transaction was exposed to the regent, and 
no man felt safe from the inquisitorial 
visits of the spies of this council. A lucky 
apeculation was immediately reported, and 
the regent hastened to share in the success 
of the speculator. Alarm and disgust were 
the consequence ; the spirit of trade was 
damped ; none were assured of the just 
returns of their industry ; but there was 
no security elsewhere, and at Kotah only 
the protector dared to injure them. 

The council of Venice was not more 
arbitrary than the patel board of Kotah ; 
even the ministers saw the sword suspen- 
ded over their heads, while they were hated 
as much as feared by all but the individual 
who recognized their utility. 

It would be imagined that with a council 
so vigilant the regent would feel perfectly 
secure. Not so: he had spies over them. 
In short, to use the phrase of one of his 
ministers,—a man of acute perception and 
powerful understanding, when talking of 
the vigour of his mental vision,~-when his 
physical organs had failed, pani pia, aur moot 
tolna, which we will not translate. 

The Patel, now the virtual master ot 
the peasantry, was aware that fine and con- 
fiscation would follow the discovery of direct 
oppression of the ryots; but there were 
many indirect modes by which he could 
attain his object, and he took the most 
secure, the medium of their necessities. Hi- 
therto, the impoverished husbandman had 
his wants supplied by the Bohora, the sanc- 
tioned usurer of each village; now, the 
privileged Patel usurped his functions, and 
bound him by a double chain to his pur 
poses. But we must explain the functions 
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of the Bohora, in order to show the extent 
of subordinatiof in which the ryot was 
placed. 

The Bohora of Rajpootana is the Metayer 
of the ancient system of France. He fur- 
nishes the cultivator with whatever he re- 
quires for his pursuits, whether cattle, im- 
plements, or seed; and supports him and 
his family throughout the season until the 
crop is ready for the sickle, when a settle- 
ment of accounts takes place. This is done 
in two ways; either by a cash payment, 
with stipulated interest according to the 
risk previously agreed upon; or, more 
commonly, by a specified share of the crop, 
in which the Bohore takes the risk of bad 
seasons with the husbandman. The utility 
of such a person under an_ oppressive 
government, where the ryot can store up 
nothing for the future, may readily be 
conceived; he is, in fact, indispensable. 
Mutual honesty is required; for extortion 
on the part of the Bohora would lose him 
his clients, and dishonesty on that of the 
peasant would deprive him of his only 
resource against the sequestration of his 
patrimony. Accordingly, this monied mid- 
dleman enjoyed great consideration, being 
regarded as the patron of the husbandman. 
Every peasant had his particular Bohora, 
and not unfrequently from the adjacent 
village in preference to his own. 

Such was the state of things when the 
old system of latha bhuttaie was commuted 
for beegoti, a specific money-rent apportion- 
ed to the area of the land. The Patel, 
now tied down to the simple duties of cal- 
lection, could touch nothing but his dues, 
unless he leagued with or overturned the 
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Bohore ; and in either case there was risk 
from the lynx-eyed scrutiny of the Regent. 
They, accordingly, adopted the middle 
course of alarming his cupidity, which the 
following expedient effected. When the 
crop was ripe, the peasant would demand 
permission to cut it. “ Pay your rent 
first,” was the reply. The Bohora was appli- 
ed to: but his fears had been awakened 
by a caution not to lend money to one on 
whom the government had claims. There 
was no alternative but to mortgage to the 
harpy Patel a portion of the produce of 
his fields. This was the precise point at 
which he aimed ; he took the crop at 
his own valuation, and gave his receipt 
that the dues of government were satisfied ; 
demanding a certificate to the effect “ that 
having no funds forthcoming when the rent 
was required, and being unable to raise 
it, the mortgager voluntarily assigned, at 
a fair valuation, a share of the produce.” 
In this manner did the Patels hoard im- 
mense quantities of grain, and as Kotah 
became the granary of Rajpootana, they 
accumulated great wealth, while the pea- 
sant, never able to reckon on the fruits 
of his industry, was depressed and impo- 
verished. The Regent could not long be 
kept in ignorance of these extortions ; but 
the treasury overflowed, and he did not 
sufficiently heed tho miseries occasioned 
by a system which added fresh lands by 
sequestration to the home farms, now the 
object of his especial solicitude. 

Matters proceeded thus until the year 
1867 (A.D. 1811), when, like a clap of 
thunder, mandates of arrest were issued, 
and every Patel in Kotah was placed in fet- 
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ters, and his property under the seal of 
the state ; the ill-gotten wealth, as usual, 
flowing into the exchequer of the Protec- 
tor. Few escaped heavy fines; one only 
was enabled altogether to evade the vigilance 
of the police, and he had wisely remitted 
his wealth, to the amount of seven lakhs, 
or £70,000, to a foreign country ; and from 
this individual case, a judgment may be 
formed of the prey these cormorants were 
compelled to diszorge. 

It is to be inferred that the Regent must 
have well weighed the present good against 
the evil he incurred, in destroying in one 
moment the credit and efficacy of such an 
engine of power as the patel: system he had 
estnblished. The Council of Four main- 
tained their post, notwithstanding the hu- 
miliated condition of their compeers ; though 
their influence could not fail to be weak- 
ened by the discredit attached to the 
body. The system Zalim had so artfully 
introduced being thus entirely disorganized, 
he was induced to push still further the 
resources of his energetic mind, by the 
extension of his personal farms. In descri- 
bing the formation and management of 
these, we shall better pourtray the character 
of the Regent than by the most laboured 
summary : the acts will paint the man. 

Before, however, we enter upon this sin- 
gular part of his history, it is necessary to 
develop the ancient agricultural system of 
Harouti, to which he returned when the 
pateli was broken up. In the execution of 
this design, we must speak both of the soil 
and the occupants, whose moral estimation 
in the minds of their rulers must materially 
influence their legislative conduct. 


The ryot of India, like the progenitor 
of all tillers of the earth, bears the brand of 
vengeance on his forehead ; for as Cain 
was cursed by the Almighty, so were the 
cultivators of India by Ramachund, as a 
class whom no lenity could render honest or 
contented. When the hero of Ayodia left 
his kingdom for Lanka, he enjoined his 
minister to foster the ryote, that he might 
hear no complaints on his return. Aware 
of the fruitlessness of the attempt, yet deter- 
mined to guard against all just cause 
of complaint, the minister reversed the 
mauna, or grain measure taking the share 
of the crown from the smaller end, ex- 
actly one half of what was sanctioned by 
immemorial usage. When Rama returned, 
the cultivators assembled in bodies at each 
stage of his journey, and complained of the 
innvvations of the minister. ‘ What had he 
done ?” “ Reversed the mauna.” The 
monarch dismissed them with his curse, as 
“a race whom no favour could conciliate, 
and who belonged to no one ;” a phrase 
which to this hour is proverbial, ‘ryot kessi 
ca nuhyn hyn; and the sentence is confirmed 
by the historians of Alexander, who tell us 
that they lived unmolested amidst all intes- 
tine wars; that “ they only till the ground and 
pay tribute to the king,” enjoying an amnesty 
from danger when tke commonwealth suffer- 
ed, which must tend to engender a love of soil 
more than patriotism. It would appear as 
if the Regent of Kotah had availed himself 
of the anathema ofRama in his estimation of 
the moral virtues of his subjectsswho were 
Helots in condition if not in name. 

We proceed to the modes of realizing the 
dues of the state in which the character and 
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condition of the peasant will be further deve- 
loped. There are four modes of levying tho 
land-tax, three of which are common through- 
out Rajwarra ; the fourth is more peculiar to 
Harouti and Mewar. The first and most 
ancient is that of buttaie, or ‘payment in kind,’ 
practised before metallic currency was inven- 
ted. Thesystem of butiaie extends, however, 
only to corn ; for sugar-cane, cotton, hemp, 
poppy, al, kosoomba, gingers, turmeric, and 
other dyes and drugs, and all garden stuffs, 
pay arent in money. This rent was arbitra- 
ry and variable, according to the necessities 
or justice of the ruler, In both countries five 
to ten rupees per beega are demanded for 
sugarcane ; three to five for cotton, poppy, 
hemp, and oil-plant; and two to four for the 
rest, But when heaven was_ bounteous, 
avarice and oppression rose in their demands, 
and seventy rupees per beega were exacted 
for the sugar-cane, thus paralyzing the 
industry of the cultivator, and rendering 
abortive the beneficence of the Almighty. 

Butiaie or ‘division in kind,’ varies with 
the seasons and their products : 

Ist. The wnalu, or ‘summer harvest,’ 
when wheat, barley, and a variety of pulses, 
a8 gram, moth, moong, til, are raised. The 
share of the state in these varies with the 
fertility of the soil, from one-forth, one-third, 
and two-fifths, to one-half_——the extreme 
fractions being the maximum and minimum ; 
those of one-third and two-fifths are the most 
universally admitted as the share of the 
crown. But besides this, there are dues to 
the artificera and mechanics, whose labour 
to the village is compensated by a share of 
the harvest from each cultivator ; which 
allowances reduce the portion of the latter 
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to one-half of the gross produce of his in- 
dustry, which if he realize, he is contented 
and thrives. 

The second harvest is the sialoo, or ‘ autum-~ 
nal, and consists of mukhi or boota, (Indian 
corn, ) of joar, bajri, the two chief kinds 
of maize, and fil or sesamum, with other 
small seeds, such as kangni,* with many of 
the pulses. Ofall these, one-half is exacted 
by the state. 

Such is the system of buttaie; let us des- 
cribe that of koont.{ Koont is the conjec- 
tural estimate of the quantity of the stand- 
ing crop on a measured surface, by the 
officers of the government in conjunction 
with the proprietors, when the share of the 
state is converted into cash at the average 
rate of the day, and the peasant is debited 
the amount. So exactly can those habitually 
exercised in this method estimate the quan- 
tity of grain produced on a given surface, 
that they seldom err beyond one-twentieth 
part of the crop. Should, however, the 
cultivator deem his crop over-estimated, 
he has the power to cut and weigh it ; 
and this is termed latha. 

The third is a tax in money, according 
to admeasurement of the field, assessed pre- 
viously to cultivation. 

The fourth is a mixed tax, of both money 
and produce. 
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* Panicum Italicum produced abundantly in the 
valley of the Rhine, as well as mukhi, there called Velsh 
corn, ; doubtless the maizes would alike grow in perfec- 
tion. 


¢ It would be more correct to say that duttaie, or 
‘ payment in kind,’ divided into two branches viz. koont 
and latha ; the first being # portion of the standing 
crop by conjectural estimate ; the other by actual mea- 
sure, after reaping and thrashing, 
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Neither of these modes is free from objec- 
tion. That of koont, or conjectural estimate 
of the standing crop, is however, liable to 
much greater abuse than latha, or mea- 
surement of the grain. In the first case, it 
is well known that by a bribe to the officer, 
he will koont a field at ten maunds, which 
may realize twice the quantity ; for the chief 
guarantees to honesty are fear of detection, 
and instinctive morality ; feeble safeguards, 
even in more civilized states than Rajwarra. 
If he be so closely watched that he must 
make a fair koont, or estimate, he will still 
find means to extort money from the ryot, 
one of which is, by procrastinating the esti- 
mate when the ear is ripe, and when every 
day’s delay is a certain loss. In short, a 
celebrated superintendent of a district, of 
great credit both for zeal and honesty, 
confessed, ‘‘we are like tailors ; we can cheat 
you to your face, and you cannot perceive 
it.” the 


process is soon over, and he has done with 


The ryot prefers the koont ; 


the government ; but in latha, the means 
are varied to perplex and cheat it ; begin- 
ing with the reaping, when, with a liberal 
hand, they leave something for the glean- 
er; then, a ‘tithe for the koorpi, or 
‘sickle ;’”’ then, the thrashing ; and though 
_they muzzle the ox who treads out on the 


corn, they do not their own mouths, or those 
of their family. Again, if not convertible 
into coin, they are debited and allowed to 
store it up, and “the rats are sure to get 
into the pits.” In both cases, the shanahs, 
or village-watchmen, are appointed to watch 
the crops, as soon as the ear begins to fill ; 
yet all is insufficient to check the system 
of pillage ; for the ryot and his family begin 
to feed upon the heads of Indian corn and 
maize the moment they afford the least 
his 


emoluments from the husbandman as well 


nourishment. The shanah, receiving 
as from the crown, inclines more to his fellow- 
citizen; and it is asserted that one-fourth 
of the crop, and even a third, is frequently 
made away with before the share of the 
government can be fixed. 

Yet the system of latha was pursued by 
the Regent before he commenced that of 
patelt, which has no slight analogy to the 
permanent system of Bengal,* and was 
attended with similar results,—distress, con- 
fiscation, and sale, to the utter exclusion 
of the hereditary principle, the very corner- 
stone of Hindu society. 





* The patel of Haroutilike the zemindar of Bengal, 
was answerable for the revenues; the one, however, 
was hereditary only during pleasure ; the other perpe- 
tually so. The extent of their authorities was equal. 
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the moral result of his improvements. 


LET us proceed with the most prominent 
feature of the Regent’s internal adminis- 
tration—his farming monopoly—to which 
he is mainly indebted for the reputation he 
enjoys throughout Rajpootana. The super- 
ficial observer, who can with difficulty find 
a path through the corn-fields which cover 
the face of Harouti, will dwell with rapture 
upon the effects of a system in which he 
discovers nothing but energy and efficiency : 
he cannot trace the remote causes of this 
deceptive prosperity, which originated in 
moral and political injustice, It was because 
his own tyranny had produced unplough- 
ed fields and deserted villages, starving 
husbandmen popu- 
lation; it was with the distrained imple- 
ments and cattle of his subjects, and in 


order to prevent the injurious effects of so 


and a diminishing 


much waste land upon the revenue, that, 
Zalim commenced a system which had made 
him farmer-general of Harouti ; and he 
has carried it to an astonishing extent. 
There is not a nook or a patch in Harouti, 


where grain can be produced, which his 
ploughs do not visit. Forests have disap- 
peared; even the barren rocks have been 
covered with exotic soil, and the moun- 
tain’s side, inaccessible to the plough, is 
turned up with a spud, and compelled to 
yield a crop. 

In S. 1840 ( A. D. 1784), Zalim possessed 
only two or three hundred ploughs, which 
in a few years increased to eight hundred. 
At the commencement of what they term the 
new era (nya samvat) in the history of land- 
ed property of Kotah, the introduction 
of the pateli system, the number was dou- 
bled ; and at the present time* no less than 
four thousand ploughs, of double yoke, 
employing sizteen chousand oxen, are used in 
the farming system of this extraordinary 
man; to which may be added one thousand 
more ploughs and four thousand oxen em- 
ployed on the estates of the prince, and 
the different members of his family. 








* This was drawn up in 1820-21, 
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This is the secret of the Raj Rana’s power 
and reputation ; and to the wealth extract- 
ed from her soil. Kotah owes her preser- 
vation from the ruin which befel the states 
around her during the convulsions of the 
ast half century, when one after another 
sank into decay. But although sagacity 
marks the plan, and unexampled energy 
superintends its details, we must, on exam- 
ining the foundations of the system either 
morally or politically, pronounce its effects a 
mere paroxysm of prosperity, arising from 
stimulating causes which present no gua- 
rantee of permanence. Despotism has 
wrought this magic effect: there is not 
one, from the noble to the peasant, who has 
not felt, and who does not still fell, its 
presence. When the arm of the octagena- 
rian Protector shall be withdrawn, and the 
authority transferred to his son, who pos- 
sesses none of the father’s energies, then will 
the impolicy of the system became apparent. 
It was from the sequestrated estates of the 
valiant Hara chieftain, and that grinding 
oppression which thinned Harouti of its 
agricultural population, and left the lands 
waste, that the Regent found scope for his 
genius, The fields, which had descended 
from father to son through the lapse of 
ages, the unalienable right of the peasant, 
were seized, in spite of law, custom, or 
tradition, on every defalcation ; and it is 
even affirmed that he sought pretexts to 
obtain such lands as from their contiguity 
or fertility he coveted, and that hundreds 
were thus deprived of their inheritance. In 
vain we look for the peaceful hamlets which 
once studded Harouti: we discern instead 
the ore, or farm-house of the Regent, which 


would be beautiful were it not erected on 
the property of the subject ; but when we 
enquire the ratio which the cultivators 
bear to the cultivation, and the means of 
enjoyment this artificial system hasleft them, 
and find that the once independent proprietor, 
who claimed a sacred right of inheritance,* 
now ploughs like a serf the fields formerly 
his own, all our perceptions of moral justice 
are shocked. 

The love of country and the passion for 
possessing land are strong throughout Raj- 
pootana : while there is a hope of existence, 
the cultivator clings to the ‘bapote,’ and in 
Harouti this amor patric is no invincible, 
that, to use their homely phrase, “he would 
rather fill his pazé in slavery there, than live 
in luxury abroad.” But where could they 
fly to escape oppression? All around was 
desolation ; armies perambulated the coun- 
try, with rapid strides, in each other's train, 
To this 
evil Kotah was comparatively a stranger ; 
the Protector was the only plunderer within 
Indeed, the inhabitants of the 


‘one to another still succeeding.” 


his domains. 


* Throughout the Boondi territory, where no regent 
has innovated on the established Jaws of inheritance, by 
far the greater part of the land is the absolute property 
of the cultivating ryot, who can sell or mortgage it. 
There is acurious tradition that this right was obtained 
by one of the ancient princes making a general sale 
of the crown land, reserving only the tax. In Boondi, 
if a ryot becomes unable, from pecuniary wants or 
otherwise, to cultivate his lands, he lets them ; and 
custom has established four anas per beega of irrigated 
land, and two anas for gorma, that dependant on the 
heavens, or a share of the produce in a similar proportion 
as his right. If in exile, from whatever cause, he cap 
assign this share to trustees ; and, the more strongly 
to mark his inalienable right in such a case, the trustees 
reserve on his own account two seers on every maund of 
produce, which emphatically termed “uk bapata ca 
bhom ,” the “dues of the patrimonial soil.” 


KOTAH. 









surrounding states, from the year 1865, 
when rapine was at its height, flocked into 
Kotah, and filled up the chasm which op- 
pression had produced in the population. 
But with the banishment of predatory war, 
and the return of industry to its own field 
of exertion, this panacea for the wounds 
which the ruler has inflicted will disappear ; 
and although the vast resources of the 
Regent’s mind may check the appearance of 
decay, while his faculties survive to superin- 
tend this vast and complicated system, it 
must ultimately, from the want of a principle 
of permanence, fall into rapid disorganiza- 
tion. We proceed to the details of the 
system, which will afford fresh proofs of the 
talent, industry, and vigilance of this singu- 
lar character. 

The soil of Kotah is a rich tenacious 
mould, resembling the best parts of lower 
Malwa. 
breaking it up, and the Regent has intro- 
duced the plough of double yoke from the 


Concan. 


The single plough is unequal to 


His cattle are of the first quality, 
and equally fit for the park or the plough. 
He purchases at all the adjacent fairs, 
chiefly in his own dominions, and at the 
annual mela (fair) of his favourite city 
Jhalra-Patun. He has tried those of Mar- 
war and of the desert, famed for a superior 
race of cattle ; but he found that the transi- 
tion from their sandy regions to the deep 
loam of Harouti soon disabled them. 

Each plough or team is equal to the cul- 
ture of one hundred beegas; consequently 
4,000 ploughs will cultivate 400,000 during 
each harvest, and for both 800,000, nearly 
300,000 English acres. The soil is deemed 
poor which does not yield seven to ten 
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maunds* of wheat per beega, and five to 
seven of millet and Indian corn. But to 
take a very low estimate, and allowing for 
bad seasons, we may assume four maunds 
per beega as the average produce, (though 
double would not be deemed an exaggerated 
average): this will give 3,200,000 maunds 
of both products, wheat and millet, and the 
proportion of the former to the latter is 
a8 three to two. Let us estimate the value 
of this. In seasons of abundance, twelve 
rupees per maunif, in equal quantities of 
both grains, is the average; at this time 
(July 1820), notwithstanding the preceding 
season has been a failure throughout Raj- 
warra, (though there was a prospect of an 
excellent one), and grain a dead weight, 
eighteen rupees per mauni is the current 
price, and may be quoted as the average 
standard of Harouti: above is approximating 
to dearness, and below to the reverse. But 
if we take the average of the year of actual 
plenty, or twelve rupeest per mauni of equal 
quantities of wheat and joar, or one rupee 
per maund, the result is thirty-two lakhs of 
rupees annual income. 

Let us endeavour to calculate how much 
of this becomes net produce towards the 
expenses of the government, and it will be 
seen that the charges are about one-third 
gross amount. 





* A mauné is seventy-five pounds. 


+ Grain Measure of 
Rajpootana,— 75 pounds = 
43 seers == 
12 maunds = 
100 maunis <= 


1 seer. 

1 maund. 
1 mauni. 
1 manassa. 


¢ It does descend as low as eight rupees per mauni 
for wheat and barley, and four for the milleta, in seasons 
of excessive abundance, 







Expenses. 
Establishments—viz. feeding 
cattle and servants, tear 
and wear of gear, and 





clearing the fields—one- 7 4,00,000 

eighth of the gross amo- 
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Replacing 4,000 oxen annu- 
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We do not presume to give this, or 
even the gross amount, as more than an 
approximation to the truth ; but the Regent 
himself has mentioned that in one year 
the casualties in oxen amounted to five 
thousand ! We have allowed one-fourth, for 
an ox will work well seven years, if taken 
care of. Thus, on the lowest scale, sup- 
posing the necessities of the government 
required the grain to be cold in the year it 
was raised, twenty lakhs will be the net 
profit of the Regent’s farms. But he has 
abundant resources without being forced 
into the market before the favourable moment; 
until when, the produce is hoarded up in 
subterranean granaries. [Iivery thing in 
these regions is simple, yet efficient: we 
will describe the grain-pits. 

These pits or trenches are fixed on elevated 


dry spots; their size being according 





*Itis not uncommon in Rajwarra, when the means of 
individuals prevent them cultivating their own lands, 
to hire out the whole with men and implements ; for 
the use of which one-eighth of the produce is the 
established consideration, We have applied this in the 


rough estimate of the expenses of the Regent’s farming 
system, 
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to. the nature of the soil. All the prepara- 
tion they undergo is the incineration of 
certain vegetable substances, and lining 
the sides and bottom with wheat or barley 
stubble. The grain is then deposited in the 
pit, covered over with straw, and a terrace 
of earth, about eighteen inches in height, 
and projecting in front beyond the orifice of 
the pit, is raised over it. This is secured with 
a coating of clay and cow-dung, which 
resists even the monsoon, and is renewed 
as the torrents injure it. Thus the grain 
may remain for years without injury, while 
the heat which is extricated checks ger- 
mination, and deters rats and white ants. 
Thus the. Regent has seldom less than 
fifty lakhs of maunds in various parts of 
the country, and it is on emergencies, or 
in bad seasons, that these stores see the 
light ; when, instead of twelve rupees, the 
maunt runs as high as forty, or the famine 
price of sixty, Then these pits are mines 
of gold; the Regent having frequently 
sold in one year sixty lakhs of maunds. In 
S. 1860, (or A.V. 1804), during the Mahratta 
when Holcar was in the Bhurtpoor state, 
and predatory armies were moving in every 
direction, and when famine and war con- 
joined to disolate the country, Kotah fed 
the whole population of Rajwarra, and 
supplied all these roving hordes. In that 
season, grain being fifty-five rupees per 
mauni, he sold to the enormous amount of 
one crore of rupees, or a million sterling ! 
Reputable merchants of the Mahajin tribe 
refrain from speculating in grain, from 
the most liberal feelings, esteeming it dherm 
nuhyn hyn, ‘a want of charity.’ The hu- 
mane Jain merchant says, “to hoard up 
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of human misery, may bring riches, but never 
profit.” 

According to the only accessible docu- 
ments, the whole crown-revenue of [Kotah 
from the tax in kind, amounted, under bad 
management, to twenty-five lakhs of rupees. 
This is all the Regent admits he collects 
from (to use his own phrasc) his handful 
(puchewara) of soil: of course he does not 
include his own farming system, but only 
the amount raised from the cultivator. 
confesses that two-thirds of the superficial 
area of Kotah were waste; but that this 
is now revcrsed, there being two-thirds cul- 
tivated, and only one-third waste, and this 
comprises mountain, forest, common, &c. 

In S. 1865 (A. D. 1809), as if industry 
were not already sufficiently shackled, the 
Regent established anew tax on all corn 
exported from his dominions. It was termed 
lut’ho, and amounted to a rupee and a half 
per mauni. This tax—not less unjust in ori- 
gin than vexatious in operation—worse than 
even the infamous gabelle, or the droit d’ au- 
baine of France—was another fruit of mono- 
poly. It was at first confined to the grower, 
though of course it fell indirectly on the 
consumer ; but the Jagat, or chief collector 
of the custom, a man after the Regent’s own 
heart, was so pleased with its efficiency on 
the very first trial, that he advised his 
master to push it farther, and it was accord- 
ingly levied as well on the farmer-as the 
purchaser. An item of ten lakhs was at 
once added. to the budget ; and as if this 
were insufficient to stop all competition be- 
tween the rogent-farmer-general and his 
subjects, three, four, nay even five lyt'hos, 





grain, for the purpose of taking advantage 
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have been levied from the same grain before 
Kotah ex- 
hibited the picture of a people, if not abso- 
lutely starving, yet living in penury in the 
midst of plenty. Neither the lands of his 
chiefs nor those of his ministers were exempt 
from the operation this tax, and all were 
at the mercy of the Jagati, from whose 
It had 
reached the very height of oppression about 
the period of the alliance with the British 
government. This collector had become a 
part of his system ; and if the Regent requir- 
ed a few lakhs of ready money, Jo hookum, 
‘your commands,’ was the reply. A list was 
made out of ‘arrears of /Jut’ho,’ and friend 
and foe, minister banker, trader, and farmer, 
had a circular. 


it was retailed for consumption. 


arbitrary will there was no appeal. 


Remonstrance was not only 
vain but dangerous : even his ancient friend, 
the Pundit Bellal, had twenty-five thousand 
rupees to pay in one of these schedules ; the 
homme d@’ affaires of one of his confidential 
chiefs, five thousand; his own foreign mi- 
nister a share, and many bankers of the town, 
four thousand, five thousand, and ten thou- 
sand each. The term lut’ho was an abuse of 
language for a forced contribution: in fact 
the obnoxious and well-known dind of Raj- 
warra, It alienated the minds of all men, 
and nearly occasioned the Regent's ruin ; 
for scarcely was their individual sympathy 
expressed, when the Hara princes con- 
spired to emancipate themselves from his 
interminable and galling protection. 

When the English government came in 
contact with Rajwarra, it was a primary 
principal of the universal protective alliance 
to proclaim that it was for the benefit of 


the governed as well as the governors, since 
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it availed little to destroy the wolves 
without, if they were consigned to the lion 
within. But there are and must be absurd 
inconsistencies, even in the policy of wes- 
tern legislators, where one set of principles 
is applied to all. Zalim soon discovered 
that the fashion of the day was to purwurush, 
‘foster the ryot.? The odious character of 
the tax was diminished, and an edict limited 
its operation to the farmer, the seller, and 
the purchaser ; and so anxious was he to 
conceal this weapon of oppression, that the 
very name of lut’ho was abolished, and 
sowae hasil, or ‘ extraordinaries,’ substituted. 
This item is said still to amount to five lakhs 
of rupees. 

Thus did the skill and rigid system of the 
regent exact from his puchewara of soil, 
full fifty lakhs of rupees. We must also 
recollect that nearly five more are tobe 
added on account of the household lands of 
the members of his own and the prince’s 
family. which is almost sufficient to cover 
their expences. 

What will the European practical farmer, 
of enlarged means and experience, think 
of the man who arranged this complicated 
system, and who during forty years, had 
superintended its details ? What opinion 
will he form of his vigour of mind, who, 
at the age of fourscore years, although 
blind and palsied, still superintends and 
maintains this system ? What will he think 
of the tenacity of memory, which bears 
graven thereon, as on a table, an account 
of all these vast depositories of grain, with 
their varied contents, many of them the 
store of years past ; and the power to check 
the slightest errors of the intendant of this 


vast accumulation ; while, at the same 
time he regulates the succession of crops 
throughout this extensive range? Such 
is the minute topographical knowledge 
which the Regent possesses of his country, 
that every field in every farmis familiar 
to him: and woe to the superintendent 
haveldar if he discovers a fallow nook that 
ought to bear a corp. 

Yet vast as this system is, overwhelm- 
ing as it would seem to most minds, it 
formed but a part of the political engine 
conducted and kopt in action by his single 
powers. The details of his administration, 
internal as well as external, demanded 
The formation, the 
maintenance, and discipline of an army of 


twenty thousand men, his fortresses, arsen- 


unremitted vigilance. 


als, and their complicated minutiz, were 
amply sufficient for one mind. The daily 
account from his police, consisting of several 
hundred emissaries, besides the equally 
numerous reports from the head of each 
district, would have distracted an ordinary 
head, “for the winds could not enter and 
leave Harouti without being reported.” But 
when, in addition to all this, it is known 
that the Regent was a practical merchant, a 
speoulator in exchanges, that he encouraged 
the mechanical arts, fostered foreign indus- 
try, pursued even horticulture, and, to use 
his own words, “considered no _ trouble 
thrown away which made the rupee return 
sixteen and a half anas, with whom can he 
be compared ?”"* Literature, philosophy, 
and excerpte from the grand historical epics, 
were the amusements of his hours of relaxa- 
tion ; but here we anticipate, for we have 
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* There are sixteen anas to a rupee, 


KOTAH. 


not yet finished the review of his econo- 
mical character. His monopolies, especi- 
ally that of grain, not only influenced his 
own market, but affected all the adjacent 
countries; and when speculation in opium 
ran to such a demoralizing excess in conse: 
quence of the British government monopo- 
lizing the entire produce of the poppy culti- 
vated throughout Malwa, he took advantage 
of the mania, and by his sales or purchases 
raised or depressed the markct at pleasure. 
His gardens, scattered throughout the coun- 
try, still supply the markets of the towns 
and capital with vegetables, and his forests 
furnish them with fuel. 

So rigid was his system of taxation, that 
There was a heavy 
tax on widows who remarried. Even the 
gourd of the mendicant paid a tythe, and 
the ascetic in his cell had a domiciliary visit 
to ascertain the gains of mendicity, in 
order that a portion should go to the oxi- 
gencies of the state. 
‘ rourd-tax,’ was abolished after forming for 


nothing escaped it. 


The toomba burrar, or 


i twelvemonth part of the fiscal code of 
Harouti, and then not through any scruples 
of the Regent, but to satisfy his friends. 
Akin to this, and even of a lower grade, 
was the jahroo-burrar, or ‘broom-tax,® which 
continued for ten years; but the many 
lampoons it provoked from the satirical Bhat 
operated on the more sensitive feelings of 
his son, Madhu Sing, who obtained its 
repeal. 

Zalim was no favourite with the bards ; 
and that he had little claim to their con- 
sideration may be inferred from the follow- 
ing anecdote. A celebrated rhymer was 
reciting some laudatory stanzas, which the 
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Regent received rather coldly, observing 
with a snecr, that ‘they told nothing but 
lies, though he should be happy to listen 
to their effusions when truth was the founda- 
The poct replied, that “he found 
truth a most unmarketable commodity ; 
nevertheless, he had some of that at his ser- 


? 


tion.” 


vice ;” and stipulating for forgiveness if 
they offended, he gave the protector his 
picture in a string of improvised stanzas, 
so full of vis (poison), that the lands of the 
whole fraternity were resumed, and none of 
the order have ever since been admitted to 
his presence. 

Though rigid in his observance of the 
ceremonies of religion, and sharing in tho 
prevailing superstitions of his country, he 
never allows the accidental circumstance of 
birth or caste to affect his policy. Offences 
against the state admit of no indemnity, be 
the offender a Brahmin or a bard ; and if 
these classes engave in trade, they experience 
no exemption from imposts. 

Such is an outline of the territorial ar- 
rangements of the Regent Zalim Sing. 
When power was assigned to him, he fonnd 
the state limited to Kailwarra on the east ; 
he has cxtended it to the verge of the 
Plateau, and the fortress which cuards its 
ascent, at first rented fromthe Mahrattas, 
is now by treaty his own. He took pos- 
session of the reins of power with an empty 
treasury and thirty-two lakhs of accumu- 
lating debt. He found the means of 
defence a few dilapidated fortresses, and a 
brave but unmanageable fendal army. Ho 
has, atan immense cost, put the fortresses 
into the most complete state of defence, 
and covered their ramparts with many hun- 
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dred pieces of cannon ; and he has raised 
and maintains, in lieu of about four thou- 
sand Hara cavaliers, an army,—regular 
we may term it,—of twenty thousand men, 
distributed into battalions, a park of one 
hundred pieces of cannon, with about one 
thousand good horse, besides the feudal 
contingents. 

But is this prosperity ? Is this the great- 
ness which the Raja Goman _ intended 
should be entailed upon his successors, his 
chiefs, and his subjects? Was it to en- 
tertain twenty thousand mercenary sol- 
diers from the sequestrated fields of the 
illustrious Hara, the indigenous proprie- 
tor? Is this government, is it good govern- 
ment according to the ideas of more civi- 
lized nations, to extend taxation to its limit, 
in order to maintain this cumbrous machi- 
nery ? Wemay admit that, for a time, 


such a aystem may have been requisite, 
not only for the maintenance of his dele- 
gated power, but to preserve the state from 
predatory spoliation ; and now, could we 
see the noble restored to his forfeited cs- 
tates, and the ryot to his hereditary rood 
of land, we should say that Zalim Sing had 
been an instrument in the hand of Pro- 
vidence for the preservation of the rights of 
the Haras. But, as it is, whilst the corn 
which waves upon the fertile surface of 
Kotah presents not the symbol of prosperity, 
neither is his well-paid and well-disciplined 
army a sure mean of defence : moral pro- 
priety has been violated ; rights are in abey- 
ance, and until they be restored, even the 
apparent consistency of the social fabric 
is obtained by means which endanger its 
security. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Political system of the Regent.—HHis foreign policy.—His pre-eminent influence in Rajwarra. — 
His first connexion with the English government.—Monson’s retreat.—Gallant conduct 
and death of the Hara chief of Coelah.—Aid given by the Regent involves him with 
Holear.—Holear comes to Kotah.— Preparations to attack the capital.—Singular inter- 
view with Zalim.—Zalim’s agents at foreign courts.— Alliance with Ameer Khan, and 
the Pindarri chie’s.— Characteristic anecdotes.—Zalim’s offensive policy.—His domestic 
policy.—Character of Maharao Omed Sing.—Zalim’s conduct towards him.—Choice of 
ministers.—Brishen Sing Foujdar.—Dulleel Khan Pathan.— Circumvallation of Kotah. 
—oundation of the city Jhalra-patun.—Mehrab Khan, commander of the forces. 


THE foregoing reflections bring us back | must separate into two branches, the foreign 
to political considerations, and these we | and domestic. We purposely invert the 
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discussion of these topics, for the sake of | and deeming his own science equal to the 


convenience. 

Zalim’s policy was to create, as regarded 
himself, a kind of balance of power; to 
overawe one leader by his influence with 
another, yet by the maintenance of a good 
understanding with all, to prevent individual 
umbrage, while his own strength was at all 
times sufficient to make the scale preponder- 
ate in his favour. 

Placed in the very heart of India, Kotah 
was for years the centre around which 
revolved the desultory armies, or ambulant 
governments, ever strangers to repose ; 
and though its wealth could not fail to 
attract the cupidity of these vagabond powers, 
yet, by the imposing attitude which he 
assumed, Zalim Sing maintained during 
more than half a century, the respect, the 
fear, and even the esteem of all ; and Kotah 
alone, throughout this lengthened period, 
so full of catastrophes, never saw an enemy 
at her gates. Although an epoch of perpe- 
tual change and political convulsion,—armies 
destroyed, states overturned, famine and 
pestilence often aiding moral causes in deso- 
lating the land—yet did the Regent, from 
the age of. twenty-five to eighty-two,* by 
his sagacity, his energy, his moderation, 
his prudence, conduct the bark intrusted 
to his care through all the shoals and dan- 
gers which beset her course. It may not 
excite surprise that he was unwilling to 
relinquish the helm when the vessel was 
moored in calm waters ; or, when the 


unskilful owner, forgetting these tempests, 
a eee hp eset a 
“ I may once more repeat, this was written in A. D, 


1280-21, when Zalim Sing had reached the age of 
fourscore and two, 


task, demanded the surrender, that he shonld 
hoist the flag of defiance. 

There was not a court in Rajwarra, not 
even the predatory governments, which was 
not in some way influenced by his opinions, 
and often guided by his At 
each he had envoys, and when there was a 


councils. 


point to gain, there were irresistible argu- 
ments in reserve to secure it. The neces- 
sities, the vanities, and weaknesses of man, 
he could enlist on his side, and he was 
alternately, by adoption, the father, uncle, 
or brother, of every person in power during 
this eventful period, from the prince upon 
the throne, to the brat of a Pindarri. He 
frequently observed, that “none knew the 
shifts he had been put to;” and when 
entreated not to use expressions of humility, 
which were alike unsuited to his age and 
station, and the reverence he compelled, he 
would reply, “‘ God grant you long life, but 
it is become a habit.” For the last ten years, 
he not only made his connexion with Meer 
Khan subservient to avoiding a_ collision 
with Holcar, but converted the Khan into 
the make-weight of his balance of power: 
“he thanked God the time was past, when 
he had to congratulate even the slave of a 
Toork on a safe accouchement, and to pay 
for this happiness.” 

Though by nature irascible, impetuous, 
and proud, he could bend to the extreme of 
submission. But while he would, by letter 
or conversation, say to a marauding Pin- 
darri or Pathan, “let me petition to your 
notice.” or “if my clodpole understanding 
(bhomia bood’h) is worth consulting;” or 
reply to a demand for a contribution, coupled 
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with a threat of inroad, “that the friendly 
epistle had been received ; that he lamented 
the writer’s distresses, &c, &c.;” with a few 
thousand more than was demanded, and 
a present to the messenger, he would excite 
a feeling which at least obtained a respite ; 
on the other hand, he was always prepared 
to repel aggression ; and if a sinzle action 
wonld have decided his quarrel, he would 
not have hesitated to engage any power in 
the circle. But he knew even success, in 
such a case, to be ruin, and the general 
feature of his external policy was accor- 
dinely of a temporizing and very mixed 
nature. Situated as he was, amidst, con- 
flicting elements, he had frequently a double 
game to play. Thus, in the coalition of 
1806-7, against Jodpoor, he had three par- 
tics to please, each requesting his aid, which 
made neutrality almost impossible. He sent 
envoys to all; and while appearing as the 
universal mediator, ho gave assistance to 
none. 

It would be vain as well as useless to 
attempt the details of his foreign policy ; we 
shall merely allude to the circumstance 
which first brought him in contact with the 
British government, in A, D. 1803-4, and 
then proceed to his domestic administra- 
tion. 

When the ‘ill-fated expedition under 
Monson traversed Central India to the 
attack of Holcar, the regent of Kotah, trus- 
ing to the invincibility of the British arma, 
did not hesitate, upon their appearence 
within his territory, to co-operate both with 
supplies and men. But when the British 
army retreated, amd its commander deman-e 
ded admission within the walls of Kotah, be 
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met a decided and very proper refusal. 
“You shall not bring anarchy and a disor- 
ganized army to mix with my peaceable 
citizens; but draw up your battalions under 
my walls; I will furnish provisions, and I 
will march the whole of my force between 
you and the enemy, and bear the brunt of 
his attack,” 
whether it would have been wise 


Such were Zalim’s own ex- 
pressions : 
to accede to his proposal is not the point 
of discussion. Monson continued his Dis- 
astrous flight through the Boondi and Jei- 
poor dominious, and carried almost alone 
the news of his disgrace to the illustrious 
Lake. It was natural he should seek to 
palliate his error by an attempt to involve 
others ; and amongst those thus calumniated, 
first and foremost was the regent of Kotah, 
“the head and front of whose offending,’— 
non-ad mission to a panic-struck, beocf-cating 
army within his walls,—was translated into 
treachery, and a connivance with the ene- 
my; a calumny which long subsisted to the 
But 


never was there a greater wrong inflicted, 


prejudice of the veteran politician. 


ora more unjust return for services and 
sacrifices, both in men and money, in a 
cause which little concerned him; and it 
nearly operated hurtfully, at a period 
(1817) when the British government could 
not have dispensed with his aid, It was 
never told, it is hardly yet known at this 
distant period, what devotion he evinced in 
that memorable retreat, as it is misnaied, 
when the troops of Kotah and the corps of 
the devoted Lucan were sacrificed to ensure 
the safety of the army until it left the 
Mokundurra Pass in its rear. If there be 
any incredulous supporter of the commander 
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in that era of our shame, let him repair to | 


the altar of the Coelah chief, who, like a 
true Hara, “spread his carpet” at the ford 
of the Ajmar, and there awaited the my- 
rmidons of the Mahrattas, and fell protec- 
ting the flight of an army which might have 
passed from one end of India to the other. 
Well might the veteran allude to our in- 
gratitude in 1804, when in A.D. 1817 he 
was called upon to co-operate in the des- 
truction of that predatory system, in with- 
standing which he had passed a life of fever- 
ish anxiety. If there wasa doubt of the 
part he acted, if the monuments of the slain 
will not be admitted as evidence, let us 
appeal to the opinion of the enemy, whose 
testimony adds another feature to the por- 
trait of this extraordinary man. 

Besides the Coelah chief, and many brave 
Haras, slain on the retreat of Monson, the 
Bukshee, or commander of the force, was 
made prisoner. As the price of his libera- 
tion, and asa punishment for the aid thus 
given to the British, the Mahratta leader 
exacted a bond of ten lakhs of rupees from 
the Bukshee, threatening on refusal to lay 
waste with fire and sword the whole line of 
pursuit. But when the discomfited Buk- 
shee appeared before the Regent, he spurn- 
ed him from his presence, disavowed his 
act, and sent him back to Holcar to pay 
the forfeiture as he might.* Holcar satis- 
fied himself then with threatening ven- 
geance, and when opportunity permitted, 
he marched into Harouti and encamped 
near the capital. The walls were manned 
to receive him; the signal had been pre- 





* If my memory betrays me not, this unfortunate com- 
mander, unable to bear his shame, took poison, 
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pared which would not have left a single 
house inhabited in the plains, while the 
Bhils would simultaneously pour down from 
the hills on Holcar’s supplies or followers. 
The bond was again presented, and without 
hesitation disavowed: hostilities appeared 
inevitable, when the friends of both parties 
concerted an interview. But Zalim, aware 
of the perfidy of his foe, declined this 
except on his own conditions. These were 
singular, and will recall to mind another 


He de- 
manded that they should discuss the terms 


and yet more celebrated meeting. 


of peace or war upon the Chumbul, to which 
Holear acceded. For this purpose Zalim 
prepared two boats, each capable of contain- 
ing about twenty armed men. Having moor- 
ed his own little bark in tho middle of the 
stream, under the cannon of the city, Hol- 
car, accompanied by his cavalcade, embark- 
ed in his boat and rowed to meet him. 
Carpets were spread, and there these extra- 
ordinary men, with only one eyeft between 
them, settled the conditions of peace, and 
the endearing epithets of ‘uncle’ and 
‘nephew’ were bandied, with abundant 
mirth on the peculiarity of their situtation ; 
while,—for the fact is beyond a doubt,— 
each boat was plugged, and men were 
at hand on the first appearance of treachery 
to have sent them all to the bottom of the 
river. But MHolcar’s 
urgent, and a gift of three lakhs of rupees 
averted such a catastrophe, though he 
never relinquished the threat of exacting 
the ten lakhs ; and when at length madness 
overtook him, “the bond of Kaka Zalim 


necessities were 





t¢ It should be remembered that Zalim was quite blind, 
and that Holear had lost the use of one eye, 
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a 
Sing” was one of the most frequently- | account, while he was pursuing his career of 


repeated ravings of this soldier of for- 
tune, whose whole life was one scene of 
insanity. 

It will readily be conceived, that the 
labours of his administration were quite 
sufficient te occupy his attention without 
intermeddling with his neighbours ; yet, in 
order to give a direct interest in the wel- 
fare of Kotah, hc became a competitor for 
the farming of the extensive districts which 
joined his southern frontier, belonging to 
Sindia and Holcar, 
rented the punj-mohals, and from the latter 


From the former he 


the four important districts of Dig, Perawa, 
&c., which, when by right of conquest they 
becamo British, were given in sovercignty 
to the Regent. Not satisfied with this hold 
of self-interest on the two great predatory 
powers, he had emissaries in the persons 
of their confidential ministers, who reported 
every movement; and to “make assurance 
doubly sure,” he had Mahratta pundits 
of the first talent in his own administration, 
through whose connexions no _ political 
measure of their nation escaped his know- 
ledge. As for Meer Khan, he and the 
Regent were essential to each other. From 
Kotah the Khan was provided with military 
stores and supplies of every kind; and when 
his legions mutinied (a matter of daily 
occurrence) and threatened him with the 
bastinado, or fastening to a piece of ord- 
nance under a scorching sun, Kotah afforded 
a placeof refuge during a temporary retreat, 
or ways and means to allay the tumult by 
paying the arrears. Zalim allotted the 
castle of Shirgurh for the Khan’s family, 
so that this leader had no anxiety on their 


rapine in more distant scenes. 

Even the Pindarris were conciliated with 
all the respect and courtesy paid to better 
men. Many of their leaders held grants 
of land in Kotah : so essential, indeed, was 
a good understanding with this body, that 
when Sindia, in A.D. 1807, entrapped and 
imprisoned in the dungeons of Gwalior the 
celebrated Kureem, Zalim not only ad- 
vanced the large sum required for his ransom, 
but had the temerity to pledge himself for 
his future good conduct: an act which some- 
what tarnished his reputation for sagacity, 
but eventually operated as a just punishment 
on Nindia for his avarice. 

The scale of munificence on which the 
Regent exercised the rites of sanctuary 
(sirna) towards the chiefs of other countries 
his 


tioned to the means of the state. 


claiming protection, was dispropor- 
The 
exiled nobles of Marwar and Mewar have 
held estates in Kotah greater than their 
sequestrated patrimonies. These dazzling 
acts of beneficence were not lost on a com- 
munity amongst whom hospitality ranks at 
the head of the virtues. 
where the strangest anomalies and the most 
striking contradictions present themselves 
in politics, such conduct begets no astonish- 
ment, and rarely provokes a remonstrance 
from the state whence the suppliant fled. 
The Regent not only received the refugees, 
but often reconciled them to there sove- 
reigns. He gloried in the title of ‘peace- 
maker,’ and whether his conduct proceeded 
from motives of benevolence or policy, he 
was rewarded with the epithet, sufficiently 
exalted in itself. “They all come to old 


In these regions, 


KOTAH. 


Zalim with their troubles,” he remarked, 
‘‘asif he could find food for them all from 
‘his handful of soil.’ ” 

To conclude: his defensive was, in 
results, the reverse of his offensive policy. 


its 
Invariable and_ brilliant success gocom- 
panied the ono; defeat, disappointment, and 
great pecuniary sacrifices, were the constant 
fruits of the other. Mewar cluded all 
his arts, and involved Kotah in embarrass- 
ments from which she will never recover, 
while his attempt to take Sheopoor, the 
capital of the Gores, by a coup de main, 
was signally defeated. Had he succeeded 
in either attempt, and added the resources 
of these acquisitions to Kotah, doubtless 
his views would have been still more en- 
larged. At an early period of his career, 
an offer was made to him, by the celebrated 
Pertap Sing of Jeipoor, to undertake the 
duties of chief minister of that state : it is 
vain to speculate on what might have been 
the result to the state or himself, had he 
been able to wield her resources, at that time 
so little impaired. 

Let us now view the domestic policy of the 
Regent; for which purpose we must again 
bring forward the pageant prince of Kotah, 
the Raja Omed Sing, who was destined 
never to be extricated from the tram- 
mels of a guardianship which, like most 
offices in the East, was designed to be here- 
ditary : and at the age of threescore and ten, 
Omed Sing found {himself as much a minor 
as when his dying father “‘ placed him in the 
lap” of the Protector Zalim Sing. The line 
of conduct he pursued towards his sovereign, 
through half a century’s duration, was singu- 
larly consistent. The age, the character, 
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the very title of nanah, or ‘grandsire,’ add- 
ed weight to his authority, and the disposi- 
tion of the prince secmed little inclined 
to throw it off. In short, his temperament 
appeared exactly suited to tho views of the 
Regent, who, while he consulted his wishes 
in every step, acted entirely from himself. 
The Maha-Rao was a prince of excellent 
understanding, and possessed many of those 
qualities inherent in a Rajpoot. He was 
fond of the chase, and was the best horse- 
man and marksman in the country ; and the 
Regent gained such entire ascendancy over 
him, that it is doubtful whether he was 
solicitous of change. Besides, there was no 
appearance of constraint; and his religious 
occupations, which increased with his age, 
went far to wean him from a wish to take 
a more active share in the duties of govern- 
ment. His penetration, in fact, discovered 
the inutility of such adesire, and he soon 
ceased to entertain it; while in proportion 
as he yielded, the attentions of the minister 
increased. If an envoy came from a foreign 
state, he was introduced to the Prince, deli- 
vered his credentials to him; and from him 
received a reply, but that reply was his 
minister’s. If a foreign noble claimed pro- 
tection, he received it from the Prince : he 
was the dispenser of the favours, though he 
could neither change their nature or amount, 
Nay, if the Regent’s own sons required an 
addition to their estates, it could only be at 
the express desire of the Maha-Rao; and 
to such a length did the minister carry this 
deference, that an increase to his personal 
income required being pressed upon him by 
the Prince. If horses arrived from foreign 
countries for sale, the best were set aside 
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for the Maha-Rao and his sons, The archives, 
the all the emblems of s0- 
vereignty, remained as in times past in the 


seal, and 
custody of the personal servants of the 
Prince, at the castle, though none durst use 
them without consent of the Regent. He 
banished his only son, Madhu Sing, during 
three, years, to the family estate at Nandta, 
for disrespect to the heir-apparent, Kishore 
Sing, when training their horses together ; 
and it was with difficulty that even the en- 
treaty of the Maha-Rao could procure his 
recall. There are many anecdotes related to 
evince that habitual deference to every thing 
attached to his sovereign, which, origi- 
nating in good feeling, greatly aided his 
policy. The Regent was one day at prayer, 
in the family temple in the castle, when 
the younger sons of the Maha-Rao not 
knowing he was there, entered to perform 
It was the cold season, and 
the pavement was damp; he took the quilt 


their devotions. 


which he wore from his shoulders, and 
On their 
retiring, a servant, deeminz the quilt no 


spread it for them to stand upon. 


longer fit to be applied to the Regent’s 
person, was putting it aside; but, guessing 
snatched it 


from him, and re-covering himself, observed 


his intention, Zalim eagerly 


it was now of some value, since it was mark- 
ed with the dust of the feet of his sove- 
reign’s children. These are curious anoma- 
lies in the mind of a man who had deter- 
mined on unlimited authority. No usurpa- 
tion was ever more meek, or yet more abso- 
lute; and it might be affirmed that the 
Prince and the Regent were made for each 
other and the times in which they lived. 

It was to be expected that a man, whose 





name was long synonymous with wisdom, 
should shew discernment in the choice of 
his servants. He had the art of attaching 
them to his interests, of uniting their re- 
gard with a submissive respect, and no kind- 
ness, no familiarity, ever made them forget 
the bounds prescribed. But while he gene- 
rously provided for all their wants and 
granted them every indulgence, he knew too 
well the caprice of human nature to make 
them independent of himself. He would 
provide for them. for their relations and 
their dependents ; his hand was ever bestow- 
ing gratuities on festivals, births, marriages ; 
or deaths ; but he never allowed them 
to accumulate wealth. Itis to be remarked 
that his most confidential servants wero 
cither Pathans or Mahratta Pundits: the 
first he employed in military posts, the other 
in the more complicated machinery of poli- 
tics. He rarely employed his own country- 
men ; and the post of Foujdar, now held by 
Bishen Sing, a Rajpoot of the Suktawut 
clan, is the exception to the rule. Dulleel 
Khan and Mehrab Khan were his most 
faithful and devoted servants and friends. 
The stupendous fortifications of the capital, 
with which there is nothing in India to 
compete, save the walls of Agra, were all 
executed by the former. By him, also was 
raised that pride of the Regent, the city 
called after him, Jhalra-patun ; * while all 
the other furts were put into a state which 
makes Kotah the most defensible territory 
in India. Such was the affectionate esteem 
in which Dulleel was held by the Regent, 
that he used often to say. "he hoped he 


* Jhala-ra-Patun, ‘the city of the Jhala,’ the Regent's 
tribe. 
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should not outlive Dulleel Khan.” Mehrab 
Khan was the commander of the infantry, 
which he maintained in a state of admirable 
discipline and efficiency ; * they received 


* Mehrab Khan was the commandant of one division 
of Zalim’s contingent, placed at my disposal, which 
in eight days took possession of every district: of Holcar’s 
adjacent to Harouti, and which afterwards gained so 


their bees roza, or twenty days’ pay, each 
month, with their arrears at the end of every 
second year. 








much credit by the brilliant escalade of the ‘Soudi’ for- 
tress, when co-operating with General Sir John Mal- 
colm, The Royals (Raj-Paltan) were led by Syf Alli, 
a gallant soldier, but who conga net resist joining the 
cause of the Maharao and legitimacy in the civil war 
of 1821, 


CHAPTER X., 


The Rajpoot 


State invited to an alliance with the British Government.—Zalim Sing the first 


to accept it.—Marquis Hastings sends an agent to his court.—Confederation against the 
Pindarris.— The Regent’s conduct during the war.—Approbation and reward of his 
services.—Peace throughout India.—Death of Maharao Omed Sing.—Treaty and 
supplemtal articles.—Sons of Maharao Omed Sing.—Their characters.—Sons of the 
Regent.—State of parties. —The Regent leaves the Chaoni for Kotah.—proclaims Kishore 
Sing as successor of the late prince.—His letter to the British agent, who repairs to 
Kotah.— Dangerous illness of the Regent.— Plots to overturn the order of succcession.— The 
Regents ignorance thereof.—Intricate position of the British Government,—Arguments 
in defence of the supplemental articles.—Recognition of all rulers de facto the basis of 
our treaties.—Kishore Sing refuses to acknowledge the supplemental articles.—Conse- 
quences. —The Regent blockades the Prince, and demands the surrender of his son Gord- 
hundas.— The Maharao breaks through the blockade.— The British agent interposes.— Sur- 
render and exile of Gordhundas.—Reconciliation of the Maharao and the Regent.—Coro- 
nation of the Maharao.— Mutual covenants executed.— The Regent prohibits dind through- 
out Kotah.— Reflections. 


WE now enter upon that period of the { in A.D. 1817, the Marquis of Hastings 
Regent's history, when the march of events | proclaimed war againat the Pindarris, who 
linked him with the policy of Britain. When, | were the very lees of the predatory hordes, 
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which the discomfiture of the greater powers 
had thrown off, neutrality was not to be 
endured ; and it was announced that all 
those who were not for us in this grand 
enterprize, which involved the welfare of 
all, would be considered against us. The 
Rajpoot states, alike interested with our- 
selves in the establishment of settled govern- 
ment, were invited to an alliance offensive 
and defensive with us, which was to free 
them for ever from the thraldom of the 
predatory armies ; in return for which, we 
demanded homage to our power, and a 
portion of their revenues as the price of 
protection. The eagle-cye of Zalim saw 
at once the virtue of compliance and the 
grace attendant on its being quickly yielded. 
Accordingly, his envoy was the first to 
connect Kotah in the bonds of alliance, 
which soon united all Rajwarra to Britain. 
Meanwhile, all India was in arms; two 
hundred thousand men were embodied, and 
moving on various points to destroy the 
germ of rapine for ever. As the first scene 
of action was expected to be in the countries 
bordering upon Harouti, the presence of an 
agent with Zalim Sing appearcd indispens- 
able. His instructions were to make avail- 
able the resources of Kotah to the armies 
moving round him, and to lesson the field 
of the enemy’s mancuvres, by shutting 
him out of that country. So efficient were 
these resources, that in five days after the 
agent reached the Regent’s camp,* every 








— 


* The author of these annals, then assistant Resident 
at Sindia’s court, was, deputed by Lord Hastings to 
the Raj Rana Zalim Sing. He left the residency at 
Gwalior on the 12th November 1817, and reachd the 
Regent’s cnmp at Rowtah, about twenty-five miles 
S. S E. of Kotah, on the 23d. 
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pass was a post ; and a corps of fifteen 
hundred men, infantry and cavalry, with 
four guns, was marched to co-operate with 
General Sir John Malcolm, who had just 
crossed the Nerbudda with a weak divi- 
sion of the army of the Dekhan, and was 
marching northward surrounded by numer- 
ous foes and doubtful friends. Through- 
out that brilliant and eventful period in the 
history of British India, when every pro- 
vince from the Ganges to the ocean was 
agitated by warlike demonstrations, the 
camp of the Regent was the pivot of oper- 


The 
part he acted was decided, manly, and con- 


ations and the focus of intelligence. 


sistent; and if there were moments of vacill- 
ation, it was inspired by our own conduct, 
which created doubts in his mind as to the 
wisdom of his course. He had seen and 
felt that the grand principle of politics, 
expediency, guided all courts and councils, 
whether Moghul, Mahratta, or British : 
the disavowal of the alliances formed by 
Lord Lake, under Marquis Wellesley’s ad- 
ministration, proved this to demonstration, 
and he was too familiar with the history of 
our power to give more credit than mere 
politeness required to our boasted renuncia- 
tion of the rights of anticipated conquest, A 
smile would play over the features of the 
orbless politician when the envoy disclaimed 
all idea of its being a war of agerandisc- 
ment. To all such protestations he would 
say, “ Maharaja, I cannot doubt you believe 
what you say ; but remember what old 
Zalim tells you ; the day is not distant when 
only one emblem of power ( eki sicca ) will 
be recognized throughout India.” This 
was in A.D. 1817-18; and the ten years 
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of life since granted to him must have well 
illustrated the truth of this remark ; for 
although no absoulute conquest or incorpo- 
ration of Rajpoot territory has taken place, 
our system of control, and the establishment 
of our monopoly within these limits ( not 
then dreamed of by ourselves), has already 
verified in part his prediction. It 
indeed idle to suppose that any protestations 
could have vanquished the arguments pre- 
sent to a mind which had pondered on 


were 


every page of the history of our power ; 
which had witnessed its developments, from 
the battle of Plassy under Clive, to Lake’s 
exploits at the altars of Alexander. He 
had seen throughout, that the fundamental 
rule which the 
“obtain land,’ was one both practically 
and theoretically understood by viceroys from 
the west, who appeared to act upon the four 
grand political principles of the Rajpoot, 
sham, dan, bed, dind; or, persuasion, gifts, 


guides Rajpoot prince, 


stratagem, force ; by which, according 
to their great lawaiver, kingdoms are ob- 
tained and maintained, and all mundane 
affairs When, 


order to attain our ends, we expatiated upon 
the disinterestedness of our views, his co- 


conducted. therefore, in 


operation was granted less from a_ belief 
in our professions, than upon a dispassionate 
consideration of the benefits which such 
alliance would confer upon Kotah, and of 
its utility in maintaining his family in 
the position it had so long held in that 
atate. He must have balanced the difficul- 
ties he had mastered to maintain that 
power, against the enemies, internal and 
external, which had threatened it, and he 
justly feared both would speedily be sacri- 


ficed to the incapacity of his successors. 
To provide a stay to their feebleness was 
the motive which induced him to throw him- 
self heart and hand into the alliance we 
sought ; and of signal benefit did he prove 
But if we read 


aright the workings of a mind, which never 


to the cause he espoused. 


betrayed its purpose either to friend or 
foe, we shonld find that there was a mo- 
ment wherein, thouch he did not swerve 
from the path he had chalked out, or shew 
any equivocation in respeet to the pledge 
he had given, the same spirit which had 
guided him to the eminenco he had acquir- 
ed, suggested what he might have done at 
a conjuncture when all India, save Rajpoo- 
tana, was in arms to overthrow the leg- 
All had reason to dread 
her colossal power, and hatred and revenge 


ions of Britain. 
actuated our numerous allies to eman- 
cipate themselves from a yoke, to which, 
whether they were bound by friendship or 
by fear, was alike galling. If there was 
one master-mind that could have combined 
and wielded their resources for our over- 
throw, it was that of Zalim Sing alone. 
Whether the aspirations of his ambition, far 
too vast for its little field of action, soared 
to this height, or were checked by the 
trammels of nearly eighty winters, we can 
only conjecture. Once, and once only, the 
dubious oracle came forth. It was in the 
very crisis of operations, when three Eng- 
lish divisions were gradually closing upon 
the grand Pindarri horde, under Kureem 
Khan, in the very heart of his dominions, 
and his troops, hie stores, were all placed 
at our disposal, he heard that one of these 
divisions had insulted his town of Bargh : 
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him burst forth in the ejaculation, “ that 
if twenty years could be taken from his 
life, Delhi and Dekhan should be one ;” and 
appeared to point to the hidden thoughts 
of a man, whose tongue never spoke but in 
parables. 

There is also no doubt that his most 
confidential friends and ministers, who were 
Mabrattas, were adverse to his leaguing 
with the English, and for a moment he felt 
a repugnance to breaking the bond which 
had so long united him with their policy. 
He could not but enumerate amongst the 
arguments for its maintenance, his ability to 
preserve that independence which fifty 
years had strengthened, and he saw that, 
with the power to which he was about 
to be allied, he had no course but unli- 
mited obedience ; in short, that his part 
must now be subordinate. He prefered it, 
however, for the security it afforded; and 
as in the course of nature he must soon 
resign his trust, there was more hope of 
his power descending to his posterity than 
if left to discord and faction. But when 
hostilities advanced against the freebooters, 
and the more settled governments of the 
Peshwa, Bhoonsla, Holcar, and Sindia, de- 
termined to shake off our yoke, we could 
urge to him irresistible arguments for a 
perfect identity of interests. The envoy 
had only to hint that the right of conquest 
would leave the districts he rented from 
Holcar at our disposal ; and that as we want- 
ed no territory in Central India for our- 
selves, we should not forget our friends at 
the conclusion of hostilities. If ever there 
were doubts, they were dissipated by this sug- 


then, the ideas which appeared to occupy 
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gestion ; and on the grand horde being 
broken up, it was discovered that the fami- 
lies of its leaders were concealed in his terri- 
tory. Through his indirect aid we were 
enabled to secure them, and at once annihi- 
lated the strength of the marauders. For 
all these important services, the sovereign- 
ty of the four districts he rented from 
The 
conveyance 
of this gift afforded an estimate of Zalim’s 
determination never to relinquish his autho- 
rity ; for, when the sunnud was tendered 
in his own name, he declined it, desiring 
the insertion of that of “his master, the 
Maharao.” At the time, it appeared an act 


Holcar was guaranteed to the Regent. 


circumstances attending the 


of disinterested magnanimity, but subsequent 
acts allowed us to form a more correct ap- 
preciation of his motives. The campaign 
concluded, and the noble commander and his 
enlightened coadjutor * left the seat of war 
impressed with the conviction of the great 
services, and the highest respect for the ta- 
lents, of the veteran politician, while the 
envoy, who had acted with him during the 
campaign, was declared the medium of his 
future political relations, 

In March A.D. 1818, profound repose 
reigned from the Sutlej to the ocean, of 
which Rajpoot history presented no example. 
The magic Runes, by which the north-man 
could ‘hush the stormy wave,” could not 
be more efficacious than the rod of our power 
in tranquilizing this wide space, which for 
ages had been the seat of conflict. The satya 
yuga, the golden age of the Hindu, alone 
afforded a parellel to the calm which had 


* Tallude to Mr, Adam, who divided with the noble 


Marquis the entire merits of that ever memorable period. 
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succeeded eras of tumultuous efferves- 
cence. 

Thus matters proceeded till November 
1819, when the death of the Maharao 
Omed Sing engendered new feelings in the 
claimants to the succession, and placed 
the Regent in a position from which not 
even his genius might have extricated him, 
unaided by the power whose alliance he had 
so timely obtained. And here it becomes 
requisite to advert to the terms of this 
alliance. The treaty* was concluded at Dehli, 
on the 26th of December 1817, by the en- 
voys of the Regent, in the name of his law- 
ful sovercion, the Maharao Omed Sing, 
ratified by the contracting parties and the 
deeds were interchanged at the Regent’s 
court early in January. To this treaty his 
sovereign’s seal and his own were appended ; 
but no guarantee of tho Regent’s power 
was demanded pending the negotiation, nor 
is he mentioned except in the preamble, 
and then only as the ministerial agent of 
the Maharao Omed Sing, in whose behalf 
alone the treaty was virtually executed. 
This excited the surprise of the British re- 
presentative,f who, in his official despatch 
detailing the progress and conclusion of the 
negotiations, intimated that he not only 
expected such stipulation, but was prepared 
for admitting it. 
tence in this omission; the Regent saw nv 


There was no inadver- 


occasion for any guarantee, for the plenary 
exercise of the powers of sovereign during 
more than half a century had constituted 
him, de facto, prince of Kotah. More- 





* Copy of this is inserted in Appendix No. 6. 
} C.T Metcalfe, Esq., then resident at Dehli, now 
Sir CO. T, Metcalfe, Bart. member of council in Bengal 
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over, we may suppose, had he left a desire 
for such stipulation, that a feeling of pride 
might have stifled its expression, which 
by making the choice of ministers depen- 
dent on a foreign power would have vir- 
tually annulled the independent sovereign- 
ty of Kotah. Whatever was the reason 
of the omission, at a season when his recog- 
nition might have had the samo formal 
sanction of all the parties as the other 
articles of the treaty, it furnished the future 
opponents of the Regent’s power with a 
strong argument against its maintenance in 
perpetuity on the death of the Maharao 
Omed Sing. 

It has been already said, that the treaty 
was concluded at Dehli in December 1817, 
and interchanged in January 1818. In 
March of the same year, two supplemental 
articles were agreed to at Dehli, and trans- 
mitted direct to the Regent, guaranteeing 
the administration of affairs to his sons and 
successors for ever. 

Having premised to such, Ict us give a 
brief notice of the parties, whose future 
fate was involved in this policy. 

The Maharao Omed Singh had three sons, 
Kishore Sing, Bishen Sing, and Pirthi Sing. 
The heir-apparent, who bore a name dear 
to the recollection of the Haras, was then 
forty years of age. He was mild in his 
temper and demeanour ; but being brought 
up in habits of seclusion, he was more con- 
versant with the formulas of his religion, 
and the sacred epics, than with affairs 
of mankind. He was no stranger to the 
annals of his family, and had sufficient 
pride and feeling to kindle at the recollec- 
tion of their glory ; but the natural bent 
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of his mind, reinforced by education, had 
well fitted him to follow the path of his 
father, and to leave himself and his country 
to be governed as best pleased the nanah 
saheb,* tho Regent. 

Bishen Sing was about three years 
equally placid in disposition, 
sensible and sedate, and much attached to 
the Regent. 

Prithi Sing was under thirty ; a noble 
specimen of a Hara, eager for action in 
the only career of a Rajpoot—arms. To 
him the existing state of things was onc of 


younger ; 


opprobrium and dishonour, and his mind 
was made up to enfranchise himself and 
family from the thraldom in which his 
father had left them, or perish in the attempt. 
The brothers were attached to cach other, 
and lived in perfect harmony, though sus- 
picions did exist that Bishen Sing’s greater 
docility and forbearance towards the Me- 
gent’s son and successor, arose from interest- 
Tach of them 
had estates of twenty-five thousand rupecs’ 
annual rent, which they managed through 
their agents. 

The Regent had two sons, the elder, 
Madhu Sing, legitimate ; the younger, 
Gordhun Das, illegitimate ; but he was 
recarded with more affection, and endowed 
with almost equal authority with the doclar- 
Madhu Sing 
was about forty-six at the period we speak 
of. A physiognomist would discover in his 
aspect no feature indicative of genius, 
though he might detect amidst traits which 


ed, perhaps traitorous, views. 


ed successor to tho regency, 


® This was the parental epithet always applied to the 
Kegent by Omod Sing and his sons, who it will be 
remembered mingled some of the Jhala blood in their 
veins, Nanah-saheb, ‘sir grandsire,’ 


denoted indolence, a supercilious tone of 
character, the effect of indulyence. This 
was fostered in a great decree by the late 
Maharao, who supported the Regent’s son 
against his own in all their dissensions, even 
from their infancy, which had increased 
the natural arrogance developed by power 
being too early entrusted to him: for when 
the regent, as before related, quitted the 
capital for the camp, Madhu Sing was 
nominated to the office of Foujdar, the 
herditary post of his father, and left as his 
locum tenens at Kotah. This office, which 
included the command and pay of all the 
troops, left unlimited funds at his disposal ; 
and as the checks which restrained every 
other officer in tho state, wero inoperative 
upon his sons, who dared to inform against 
the future regent ? Accordingly, he indul- 
ged his taste in a manner which engendered 
dislike to him: his gardons, his horses, 
his boats were in astyle of extravagance 
calculated to provoke the envy of the sons 
of his sovereign ; while his suite eclipsed 
that of the prince himself. In short, he 
little regarded the prudent counsel of his 
father, who, in their metaphorical langu- 
age, used to express his fears “ that when 
he was a hundred years old,” (i.e. dead,) 
the fabric which cost a life in rearing would 
fall to pieces. 

Gordhun-das,* the natural son of the 
Regent, was then about twenty-seven, 
quick, lively, intelligent, and daring. His 
conduct to his sovereign’s family has been 





® Anglice, ‘the slave of Gordhun, oneof the names 
of Crishna, the tutelary divinity of the Regent. 

t Let me again remind the reader, that this was 
written in 1820-21 ; for many reasons, the phrascology 
and chronology of the original MS. are retained. 
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precisely the reverse of his brother’s, and 
in consequence he lived on terms of confi- 
dential friendship with them, especially 
with the heir-apparent and prince, Pirthi 
Singh, whose disposition corresponded with 
his own. His 
child of his old age with perhaps more affec- 
tion than his elder brother, bestowed upon 
him the important office of Purdhan, which 


comprehends the grain-department of the 


father who viewed this 


state. 
the amount of which endanecered the de- 


It gave him the command of funds, 
clared succession. The brothers cordially 
dotested each other, and many indignities 
were cast upon Grordhun-das by Madhu 
Sing, such as putting him in the guard, 
which kindled an irreconcilable rancour be- 
tween thom. Almost the only frailty in 
the character of the Regent was the defec- 
tive education of his sons: both were left 
to the indulgence of arrovant pretensions, 
which ill-accorded with the tenor of his own 
behaviour through life, or the conduct that 
was demanded of them. Dearly, bitterly, 
has the Regent repented this error, which in 
its consequences has thrown the merits, of 
an active and difficult carcer into the shade, 
and made him regret that his power was not 
to die with him. 

Such was the state of parties and poli- 
tics at Kotah in November 1819, when the 
death of the Maharao developed views that 
had long been concealed, and that produced 
the most deplorable results, Tho Regent was 
at the Chaoni, his standing camp at Gagrown, 
when this event occurred, and he immediately 
repaired to the capital, to see that the last 
offices were properly performed, and to 
Proclaim the an, or oath of allegiance, and 


the accession of tho Meharao Kishore 
Singh, 

The political agent received the intelli- 
march from Marwar to 


gencex on his 


Mewar, and addressed his 


immediately 
government on the subject, requesting ins- 
tructions. Meanwhile, after a few days’ 
halt at Oodipur, he repaired to Kotah to 
observe the state of parties, whose animo- 
sitics and expectations were forcbodings of 
a change which menaced the guaranteed 
order of things. Onhis arrival, he found 
the aged Regent, still a stranger to the 
luxury of a house, encamped a mile beyond 
the city, with his devoted bands around 
him ; while his son, the heir to his power, 
The 
prince and brothers, as heretofore, resided 
at the palace in the castle, where they held 
their coterics, of which Gordhun-das and 
Pirthi Singh were the principals, moulding 
the new Maharao to their will, and from 
which the second brother, Bishen Singh, was 
excluded, Although the late prince had 
hardly ceased to breathe, before the ani- 


mosities so long existing between the sons 


continued in his palace in tho town. 
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* The following is a translation of the letter written 
by the Regont, announcing the deccase of his master, 
dated Ist Suffur, AID. 1235, or November 21st, 1819 :— 


* Until Sunday, the eve of the Ist Suffur, the health 
of the Maharao Omed Sing was perfectly good. About 
au hour after sunset, he went to worship Sri- Byjnath- 
ji. Having made six prostrations, and while performing 
the sevonth, he fainted and remained totally insensible. 
In this state he was removed to his bed-chamber, when 
evory medical aid was given, but unavailingly ; at two 
in the morning he departed for heaven, 

“Such affliction is not reserved even for a foe ; but 
what refuge is there against the decree? You are our 
friend, aud the honour and welfare of those whom 
the Maharao has left behind are now in your 
hands. The Maharao Kishore Sing, eldest son of the 
Maharao deceased, has been placed upon the throne, 
This is written for the information of friendship,” 
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of the Regent burst forth, and threatened 
‘war within the gates;” and although 


nothing short of the recovery of rights so 
long in abeyance was determined upon by 
the prince; yet,—and it will hardly be be- 
lieved, —these schemes escaped the vigilance 
of the Regent. 

The death of his friend and _ sovereign, 
added to care and infirmity, brought on a 
fit of illness, the result of which was expect- 
ed to crown the hopes of the parties who 
were interested in the event; and when 
to their surprise and regret, he recovered, 
the plans of his prince and natural son were 
matured, and as notorious as the sun at 
noon to every person of note but the Re- 
gent himsclf. He was not, indeed, the first 
aged ruler, howevor renowned for wisdom, 
who had been kept in ignorance of the 
cabals of his family. It required a pro- 
phet to announce to David the usurpation 
of Adonijah ;* and the same cause, which 
kept David ignorant that his son had sup- 
planted him, concealed from the penetrating 
eye of Zalim Singh the plot which had for 
its object that his power should perish with 
him, and that his son Gordhun should super- 
sede the heir to his hereditary staff of office. 
Strange as it must appear, the British 
Agent acted the part of Nathan on this oc- 
casion, and had to break the intelligence 
to the man who had swayed for sixty years, 
with despotic authority, the destinies of 
Kotah, that his sons were arming against 
each other, and that his prince was deter- 
mined that his wand (Churri) of power 
should (to speak in their metaphorical 


* “ Nathan spake unto Bathsheba, ‘ hast ‘thou not 
heard that Adonijah, the son of Hagitha, does reign and 
David our Lord knoweth it not?’ ” 
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style ) be consumed in the same pyre with 
himself whenever the “ decree of Bhagwan” 
went forth. 

It was then that the supplemental arti- 
cles, guaranteeing Madhu Singh in the 
succession to the regency, proved a stum- 
bling-block in the path of our mediation 
between parties, the one called on to re- 
nounce that dear-bought power, the other 
determined to regain what time and _ acci- 
dent had wrested from him. Had _ the 
emergency occurred while the predatory 
system was predominant, not a whisper 
would have been raised; the point in all 
probability would never have been moted : 
it would have been considered as a matter 


of course, where 
** Amurath to Amurath succeeds,” 
that the Maharao Kishore should continue 


the same puppet in the hands of Madhu 
Sing that his father had been in Zalim’s. 
This would have excited no surprise, nor 
would such a procecding have afforded 
speculation for one hour. Nay, the usur- 
per might have advanced to the ulterior 
step; and, like the Frank maire du palais, 
have demanded of the pontiff of Nathadwarra, 
as did Pepin of Pope Zacharius, “ whether 
he who had the power, should not also have 
the title of king ;’* and the same plenary 
indulgence would have awaited the first 
Jhala Raja of Kotah as was granted to the 
first of the Carlovingian kings! It, there- 
fore, became a matter of astonishment, 


o, whence arose 


especially to the unreflecting, 


the general sympathy. amounting to enthusi- 

hitherto disregarded 

A, meee 

* Such was the question propounded, and answered 

as Pepin expected, regarding the disposal of Childeric, 
the last of the Merovingian race. 


asm, towards this 
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family, not only from chief and peasant, 
within the bounds of Harouti, and the foreign 
mercenary army raised and maintained by 
the Regent, but from the neighbouring 
princes and nobles, who had hitherto looked 
upon the usurpation in silence. 

A short explanation will solve what was 
then enigmatical, even to those most inte- 
rested in forming a just opinion. The prac- 
tice of the moral vritues amongst any por- 
tion of civilized society may be uncertain, 
but there 
standard of them in theory. 


is one invariable estimate or 
The policy 
of 1817 changed tho moral with the political 
aspect of Rajasthan. If, previous thereto, 
no voice was raised against usurpation and 
crime, it was because all hope that their 
condition could be ameliorated was extinct. 
But this was to them a nya samrat, a ‘new 
Was 


the sovereign not to look for the restoration 


era,’ a day of universal regeneration. 


of that power which had been cuaranteed 
by treaty,—nor the chiefs to claim the 
restitution of their estates,—nor the peasant 
to hope for the lands added to the crown 
domain ;—and were not all foreign poten- 
tates interested in calling for an example 
of retributive justice for ministerial usurpa- 
tion, however mildly exercised towards the 
prince ? With more rational than political 
argument, they appealed to our high no- 
tions of public justice to accomplish these 
objects. Unhappy position, in which cir- 
cumstances,—nay, paradoxical as it may 
appear, political gratitude and justice,— 
dictated a contrary course, and marshall- 
ed British battalions in line with the re- 
tainers of usurpation to combat the lawful 


sovereion of the country! The case was 


123 


one of the most difficult that ever beset 
our policy in the East, which must always 
to a certain extent be adapted to the condi- 
tion of those with whom we come in con- 
tact; and perhaps, on this occasion, no 
caution or foresight could have averted the 
effects of his alliance. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the 
supplemental articles of the treaty of Kotah, 
which pledge our faith to two parties in a 
manner which rendered its maintenance 
both an impossibility, produced 
consequences that shook the confidence of 


the people of Rajwarra in our 


towards 


political 
rectitude. They established two pageants 
instead of one, whose co-existence would 
have been miraculous: still as a measure 
ought not to be judged entirely by its results, 
we shall endeavour to assign the true motive 
and character of the act. 

If these articles were not dictated by 
good policy ; if they cannot be defended on 
the plea of expediency ; if the omission in 
the original treaty of December could not 
be supplied in March, without questioning 
the want of foresight of the farmer ; he 
might justify them on the ground that they 
were a concession to feelings of gratitude 
for important services, rendered at a mo- 
ment when the fate of our power in India 
was involved to an extent unprecedented 
since its origin. To effect a treaty with 
the Nestor of Rajwarra, to ensure alliance 
with the rest of the estates, which object 
was the very essence of Lord Hastings’ 
policy. Thus, on gencral views, as well 
as for particular reasons (for the resources 
of Kotah were absolutely indispensable), 


the co-operation of the Regent was a 
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measure vitally important. Still it may 
be urged that as the Rezent himself, from 
whatever motive, had allowed the time 
to go by when necessity might have 
compelled us to incorporate such an article 
in the original treaty, was there no other 
mode of reimbursing these services besides 
a guarantee which was an apple of discord ? 
The war was at an end; and we might 
with justice have urged that ‘the state of 
Kotah,’ with which wo had treated, had, in 
the destruction of all the powers of anar- 
chy and sharing in its spoils, fully reaped 
the reward of her services. Such an argu- 
ment would doubtless have been diplomati- 
cally just; but we were still revelling in 
the excitement of unparalled success, to 
which Zalim had been no mean contributor, 
and the future evil was overlooked in the 
feverish joy of the hour. But if cold ex- 
pediency may not deem this a sufficient 
justification, we may find other reasons. 
When the author of the policy of 1817 had 
maturely adjusted his plans for the union 
of all the settled governments in a league 
against the predatory system, it became 
necessary to adopt a broad principle with 
respect to those with whom we had to treat. 
At such a moment he could not institute a 
patient investigation into the moral disci- 
pline of each state, or demand of those who 
wielded the power by what tenure they held 
their authority. It became, therefore, a 
matter of necessity to recognize those who 
were the rulers de facto, a principle which 
was publicly promulgated and universally 
acted upon. Whether we should have been 
justified in March, when all our wishes had 
been consummated, in declining a proposal 


which we would most gladly have submitted 
to in December, is a question which we 
shall leave diplomatists to settle,* and pro- 
ceed to relate the result of the measure. 

The counsellors of the new Maharao soon 
expounded to him the terms of the treaty, 
and urged him to demand its fulfilment 
according to its literal interpretation. The 
politic deference, which the Regent had 
invariably shewn to the late prince, was 
turned skilfully into an offensive weapon 
against him. They triumphantly appealed 
to the tenth article of the treaty, “ the 
shall 


remain absolute rulers of their country ;” 


Maharao, his heirs and _ successors, 
and demanded how we could reconcile our 
subsequent determination to guarantee 
Madhu Sing and his heirs in the enjoyment 
of power, which made him de facto the 
prince, and ” reduced the gad of Kotah to a 
simple heap of cotton ?”—with the fact 
before our eyes, that the seals of all the 
contracting parties were to the original 
treaty, but that of the supplemental articles 
the late Maharao died in absolute ignorance. 
the 
prince and the Regent, and consequently 
with Madhu Sing, was soon at an end, and 
every effort was used whereby the political 


enfranchisement of the former could be 


All friendly intercourse between 





* The overture for these supplementary articles, in 
all probability, originated not with the Regent, but with 
the son. Had the author (who was then the medium of 
the political relations with Kotah) been consulted re- 
garding their tendency, he was as well aware then as 
now what he ought to have advised. Whether his feel- 
ings, alike excited by the grand work in which he bore 
no mean part, would have also clouded his judgment, it 
were useless to discuss. It is sufficient, in all the spirit 
of candour, to suggest such reasons as may have 
led to a measure, the consequences of which have been 
so deeply lamented, 





accomplished. The eloquence of angels must 
have failed to check such hopes, still more 
to give a contrary interpretation to the 
simple language of the treaty, to which, 
with a judicious pertinacity, they confined 
themsclves. It would be useless to detail 
the various occurrences pending the refe- 
rence to our Government. The prince would 
not credit, or affected not to credit, its 
determination, and founded abundant and 
not easily-refutable arguments upon its 
When told that its 


instructions were, “that no pretensions of 


honour and justice. 


the titular Raja can be entertained by us 
in Opposition to our positive engagement 
with the Regent ; that he alone was consi- 
dered as the head of the Kotah state, and 
the titular Raja no more deemed the ruler 
of Kotah, than the Raja of Satarra the 
leader of the Maharattas, or the Great 
Mogul the emperor of Hindustan,” the 
Maharao shut his ears against the represen- 
tation of the Agent, and prufessed to regard 
the person who could compare his case to 
other so little parallel to it, as his enemy. 
While his brother, Pirthi Sing, and Gor- 
dhun-das formed part of the council of 
Kishore Sing, it was impossible to expect 
that he would be brought to resign himself 
to his destiny ; and he was speedily given 
to understand that the removal of both from 
his council was indispensable. 

But it was impossible to effect this with- 
out escalading the castle, in which ope- 
ration the prince, in all human probability, 
might have perished, it was deemed advis- 
able to blockade it and starve them into 
surrender. When reduced to extremity, 
the Maharao took the determinition of trust- 


ing his cause to the country, and placing 
himself at the head of a band of five hun- 
dred horse, chiefly Haras, with the tutelary 
deity at his saddle-bow, with drums beating 
and colours flying, he broke through the 
blockade. Fortunately, no instructions had 
been given for resistance, and his cavalcade 


passed on to the southward unmolested. As 
soon as the movement was reported, tho 
Agent hastened to the Regent’s camp, which 
he found in confusion ; and demanded of 
the veteran what steps he had taken, or 
meant to take, to prevent the infection spread- 
ing. His conduct, at such a crisis, was 
most embarrassing. Beset by scruples, real 
or affected, the Agent could only obtain 
ill-timed if not spurious declarations of 
loyalty ; “ that he would cling to his sover- 
eign’s skirts, and chakri kar (serve him) ; 
that he would rather retire to Nathdwarra, 
than blacken his face by any treason towards 
his master.” Rejoiced atthe mere hint of 
a sentiment which afforded the least presago 
of the only mode of cutting the Gordain 
knot of our policy, the Agent eagerly re- 
plied, ‘‘ there was no earthly bar to his deter- 
mination, which he had only to signify 3” 
but abhorring duplicity and cant at such 
a moment, when action of the most decisive 
kind was required, and apprehensive of the 
consequences of five hundred unquict spirits 
being thrown loose on a society so lately 
disorganized, he hastily bid the veteran 
adieu, and galloped to overtake the prince’s 
He found it bivoucked at the 
Rungbari, a country-scat six miles south 
of the capital. His followers and their 
horses, intermingled, were scattered in 
groups outside the garden-wall; and tbe 


cavalcade. 





prince, his chiefs, and advisers, were in the 
palace, deliberating on their future operation. 
There was no time for ceremony ; and he 
reached the assembly before he could be 
announced. The rules of etiquette and 
courtesy were not lost even amidst impend- 
ing strife ; though the greeting was short, a 
warm expostulation with the prince and the 
chicfs was delivered with rapidity ; and fhe 
latter were warned that their position placed 
them in direct enmity to the British govern- 
ment, and that, without being enable to 
benefit their sovereign, they involved them- 
selves in destruction. The courtesy which 
these brave men had a right to was changed 
into bitter reproof, as the Agent turned 
to Gordhun-Das, whom he styled a traitor 
to his father, and from whom his prince 
could expect no good, guided as he was 
solely by interested motives, and warned 
him that punishment of no common kind 
awaited him. His hand was on_ his sword 
in an instant; but the action being met by 


a smile of contempt, and his insolent replies 


passing unheeded, the Agent, turning to 


the prince, implored him to reflect before 
the door would be closed to accommodation ; 
pledging himself, at the same time, to every 
thing that reason and his position could 
demand, except the surrender of the power 
of the Rezent, with our public faith com- 
pelled us to maintain ; and that the prince’s 
dionity, comforts, and happiness, should be 
sedulously consulted. While he was waver- 
ing, the Agent called aloud, “ the prince’s 


1? 


horse!” and taking his arm, Kishore Sing 
suftered himself to be led to it, observing as 
he mounted, “I rely implicitly on your 


friendship.” His brother, Pirthi Sing, 
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spoke ; the chiefs maintained silence; and 
the impetuousity of Gordhun and one or 
two of the coterie was unheeded. The Agent 
rode side by side with the prince, surrounded 
by his bands, in perfect silnce, and in this 
way they re-entered the castle, nor did the 
Agent quit him till he replaced him on 
his gadi, when he reiterated his expressions 
of desire for his welfare, but urged the 
necessity of his adapting his conduct to the 
imperious circumstances of his position ; and 
intimated that both his brother and Gor- 
dhun-das must be removed form his person, 
the latter altogether from Harouti. This was 
in tho middle of May ; and in June, after 
the public deportation of Gordhun-das as 
a state-criminal to Delhi, and ample porvi- 
sion being made for the prince and every 
member of his family, a public reconciliation 
took place betwen him and the Regent. 

The meeting partook of the nature of 
a festival, and produced a spontaneous re- 
joiciny, the populace, with the loudest accla- 
mations, crowding every avenue to the 
palace by which the Regent and his son 
were to pass. The venerable Zalim appeared 
like their patriarch ; the princes as diso- 
bedient children sueing for forgiveness. 
They advanced bending to embrace his 
knees, whilst he, vainly attempting to 
restrain this reverential salutation to his 
age and to habit, endeavoured by the 
same lowly action to shew his respect to 
his sovereign. Expressions, in keepiag with 
such forms of affection and respect, from 
the Maharao, of honour and fidelity from 
the ‘ guardian of his father’ and himself, 
were exchauged with all the fervour of 
apparent sincerity. Anomalous condition 
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of human affaira-! strange perversity, which 
prevented this momentary illusion from be- 
coming a permanent reality ! 

This much-desired reconciliation was 
followed on the 8th of Sawun, or 17th 
August A. D. 1820, by the solemnities of a 
public installation of the Maharao on the 
gadi of his ancestors: a pageantry which 
smoothed all asperities for the time, and, in 
giving scope to the munificence of the Re- 
gent, afforded to the mass, who judge only 
by the surface of things, a theme for appro- 
bation. We leave for another place * the de- 
tails of this spectacle; merely observing 
that the representative of the British govern- 
ment was the first ( following the priest) to 
make the tika, or unction of sovereignty f on 
the forehead of the prince ; and having tied 
on the jewels, consisting of aigrette, neck- 
lace, and bracelets, he girded on, amidst sa- 
lutes of ordnance, the sword of investiture. 
The Maharao, with an appropriate speech, 
presented one hundred and one gold mohurs, 
as the nuzzur or fine ‘of relief, professing 
his homage to the British government. At 
the same time, a shelat, or dress of honour, 
was presented, in the name of the Govern- 
or-general of India, to the Regent, for 
which he made a suitable acknowledgment, 
and a nuzzur of twenty-five gold mohurs. 

Madhu Sing then fulfilled*the functions 
of hereditary Foujdar, making the ¢:ka gird- 
ing on the sword, and presenting the gift of 


accession, which was returned by the 





* The details of ceremony will be given inthe Per- 


sonal Narrative, 

+ * Anointing” appears to have been, in all ages, 
the mode of installation, The unguent on this occasion 
is of sandal- wood and utr of roses made into a paste, 
or very thick ointment, of which a little is placed upon 
the forehead with the middle finger of the right hand. 
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Maharao presenting to Madhu Sing the 
hhelat of ultimate succession to the regency : 
the grand difficulty to overcome, and which 
originated all these differences, The Agent 
remained an entire month after the cere- 
mony, to strengthen the good feeling thus 
begnn ; to adapt the Maharao’s mind to the 
position in which an imperious destiny had 
placed him; and also to impress on the sues 
cessor to the regency the dangerous respon- 
sibility of the trust which a solemn treaty 
had guaranteed, if by his supineness, want 
of feeling, or misconduct , it were voilated. 
On the 4th September, previous to leaving 
Kotah, the Agent was present at another 
meeting of all the parties, when there was 
as much appearance of cordiality manifested 
as could be expected in so difficult a pre- 
dicament. The old Regent, the Maharao, 
and Madhu Sing, joined hands in reciprocal 
forgiveness of the past, each uttering a 
solemn asseveration that he would cultivate 
harmony for the future. | 
It was on this occasion that the Regent 
performed two deliberate acts, which appear 
suitable accompaniments to the close of his 
political life, both as respects his prince and 
his subjects. He had prepared a covenant 
of surety for his old and faithful servants 
after his death, demanding the Maharao’s, 
his son Madhu Sing’s and the Agent's sig- 
natures thereto, stipulating that “if his 
successor did not choose to employ their 
services, they should be free agents, be 
called to no account for the past, but be per- 
mitted to reside wherever they pleased,” 
The Maharao and Madhu Sing having 
signed thedeed, the British agent, at the 
desire of the Regent, placed his signature 
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asa guarantee for its execution. In this 
act, we not only have proof that to the 
last the Regent maintained the supremacy 
of his master, but evidence of the fears he 
entertained respecting the conduct of his 
successor. 

The other act was a brilliant victory over 
the most inveterate habits of his age and 
country,—the revocation of dind, or forced 
contributions, throughout the dominion of 
Kotah. This spontaneous abolition of a 
practice so deeply rooted in Rajasthan, is 
another proof of the keen penetration of the 
Regent, and of his desire to conciliate the 
opinions of the protecting power, as to the 
duties of princes towards their subjects ; 
duties regarding which, as he said, ‘ theore- 
tically, we are not ignorant ;” and on which 
he has often forcibly descanted before his 
gon whilst laving down rules of conduct 
when he should be no more. At such 
moments, he entered fully and with energy 
into his own conduct; condemning it ; 
pointing outits inevitable results, and the 
benefits he had observed to attend an op- 
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posite course of action. “ My word, son, 
was not worth a copper,” he would say ; 
‘but now nobody would refuse any thing 
to old Zalim.’® It was, therefore, as much 
from a conviction of the benefit to himself 
and the state which would attend the renun- 
ciation of his tax, as with a view of courting 
golden opinion, that he commanded a stone 
to be raised in the chief town of every 
district of his country, on which was ins- 
cribed the edict of perpetual abolition of 
dind, with the denunciation of eternal ven- 
geance on whoever should revoke it. The 
effigies of the sun, the moon, the cow, and 
the hog, animals reverenced or execrated 
by all classes, were carved in relief, to attest 
the imprecation. 

Such was the pacific termination of a 
contest for authority, which threatened to 
deluge Kotah with blood. Whether we had 
a right to hope that such high and natural 
pretensions could rest satisfied with the 
measures of conciliation and concession that 
were pursued, the sequel will disclose to 
those who judge only by results. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Banishment of Gordhun-das, the natural son of the Regent.—His re-appearence in 


Malwa.— Consequent renewal of dissensions at Kotah—The troops mutiny and join 
the Maharao.—The Regent assaults the castle.—Flight of the Maharao and party.— 
Reception at Boondi.—The Maharao’s second brother joins the Regent.—Gordhun-des’ 
attempt to join the Maharao frustrated.— The Maharao leaves Boondi.—General sym- 
pathy for him.—He arrives at Bindrabun.—Intrigues of Gordhun-das and superior 
native officers of the British Government, who deceive the Maharao.—Returns to Kotah 
at the head of a force.— Summons the Haras to his standard.—His demands.—Supple- 
mental article of the treaty considered.—Embarrassing conduct of the Regent.—The 
Maharao refuses all mediation.—His ultimatum.—British troops march.—Junction 
with the Regent.—Attack the Maharao.—His defeat and flight.—Death of his brother 
Pirthi Sing.—Singular combat.—Amnesty proclaimed.— The Hara chiefs return to their 
families.— The Maharao retires to the temple of Crishna in Mewar.—Negociation for 
his return.— Satisfactory termination.—Reflections on the civil wars.—Character and 


death of Zalim Sing. 


THE sole measure of severity which arose 
out of these commotions was exercised 
on the natural son of the Regent, who was 
banished in the face of open day from the 
Gordhun- 


das, or, as his father styled him, ‘* Gor- 


scene of his turbulent intrigue. 


dun-ji,” was the ‘child of love’ and of his 
old age, and to his mother the Recent, it 
ig said, felt the most ardent attachment. 
The perpetual banishment of this firebrand 
was essential to tranquillity ; yet, notwith- 
standing his misdeeds, political and_ filial, 
it was feared that the sentiments of the 
Jewish monarch, rather than the sternness of 
the Roman father, would have influenced 
the Rajpoot regent, whose bearing, when 
the sentence of condemnation was enforced, 


was to be regarded as the test of a suspi- 
cion that the Maharao had been goaded to 
his course through this channel by ulterior 
views which he dared not openly promul- 
gate. But Zalim’s fiat was worthy of a 
Roman, and sufficed to annihilate suspicion— 
“Let the air of Harouti never more be 
Delhi and Alla- 
habad were the cities fixed upon, from which 
he was to select his future residence, and un- 
fortunately the first was chosen. Here he re- 


tainted by his presence.” 


sided with his family upon a pension sufficient- 
ly liberal, and had a range abundantly ex- 
cursive for exercise, attended by some horse- 
men fnrnished by the British local authority. 

About the close of 1821, permission was 
imprudently granted to the exile to visit 
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Malwa, to fulfil a marriage-contract with 
an illgeitimate daughter of the chieftain of 
Jabboa. Scarcely had he set his foot in 
that town, when symptoms of impatience, 
in lieu of perfect tranquillity, began to be 
visible at Kotah, and a correspondence 
both there and at Boondi was hardly de- 
tected, before a spirit revolt was reported 
to have infected the tried veterans of the 
Regent. Syef Alli, the commander of the 
‘royals’ ( Raj Pultun), an officer of thirty 
years’ standing, distinguished for his zeal, 
fidelity, and gallantry, was named as having 
been gained over to the cause of his nomi- 
nal sovereign. This was looked upon as 
slandar; but too wise entirely to disregard 
it, the Regent interposed a force between 
the disaffected battalion and the castle, 
which brought the matter to issue. The 
Maharao immediately proceeded by water, 
and conveyed Syef Alli and part of his bat- 
talion to the place ; which was no sooner 
reported, that the blind Regent put himself 
into his litter, and headed a force with which 
while 
twenty-four pounders, mounted on a cavalier, 


he attacked the remainder, two 
which commanded not only every portion 
of the city, but the country on both sides 
the Chumbul, played upon the castle. In 
the midst of this firing (probably unex- 
pected), the Maharao, his brother Pirthi 
Sing, and their adherents, took to boat, 
crossed the river, and retired to Boondi, 
while the remainder of the mutinous ‘ royals’ 
laid down their arms. By this energetic 
conduct, the new attempt upon his power 
was dissolved as soon as formed, and the 
gadi of the Haras was abandoned. Bishen 


Sing eacaped from his brothers in the midst 


of the fray, and joined the Regent, whose 
views regarding him, in this crisis, however 
indirectly manifested, could not be mistaken ; 
but our system of making and unmaking 
kings in these distant regions, though it 
may have enlarged our power, had not 
added to our reputation; and the Agent 
had the most rooted repugnance to sanction 
the system in the new range of our allian- 
ces, however it might have tended to allay 
the discord which prevailed, or to free the 
paramount power from the embarrassment 
in which its diplomatic relations had placed 
it, and from whence there was no escape 
without incurring the too just reproach of 
violating the conditions we had imposed. 
Common decency forbade our urging the 
only plea we could in forming the treaty, 
our considering the prince as a mere phan- 
tom ; and if we had been bold enough to 
do so, the reply would have been the same: 
‘‘why did you treat with a phantom?” 
while he would have persisted in the literal 
interpretation of the bond. 

There was but one way to deal with the 
perplexity—to fulfil the spirit of the treaty, 
by which public peace would be ensured. 
Instructions were sent to the prince of 
Boondi, that there was no restraint upon 
his performing the rites of hospitality and 
kindred to the fugitive princes, but that 
he would be personally responsible if he 
permitted them to congregate troops for 
the purpuse of hostility against the Regent ; 
while, at the same time, the commander of 
the British troops at Neemuch was desired 
to interpose a light corps en the line of 
Jabboa and Boondi, and to capture Gor- 
dhun-das, dead or alive, if he attempted to 
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join tho Maharao. He, however, contrived, 
through the intricacies of the pleteau, to 
elude the well-arranged plan ; but finding 
that the prince of Boondi had the same 
determination, he made direct for Marwar, 
where being also denied an asylum, he had 
no alternative but to return to Delhi, and 
to a more strict surveillance. This, how- 
ever, may havebeen concerted ; for soon after 
the Maharao broke ground from Boondi, 
giving out a pilgrimage to Bindrabun ; and 
it was hoped that the tranquillity and repose 
he would find amidst the fanes of his tute- 
lary deity, Brijnath-ji, might tempt a 
mind prone to religious seclusion, to pass his 
While he remained at Boondi, 
public opinion was not at all manifested ; 


the distance was trifling to Kotah, and 


days there. 


being with the head of his race, the act was 
deemed only one of those hasty ebulli- 
tions so common in: those countries, and 
which would be followed by reconciliation. 
But as soon as the prince moved northward, 
expectation being excited that his cause 
would meet attention elsewhere, he had 
letters of sympathy and condolence from 
every chief of the country, and the customary 
attentions to sovereignty were paid by those 
through whose states he passed, with the 
sole exception of that most contiguous to 
our provinces, Bhurtpore. The prince of 
this celebrated place sent a deputation to the 
frontier, excusing himself on account of his 


age and blindness; but the Hara prince, 


knowing what was due from a Jat zemindar, 

however favoured by the accessions of for- 

tune, repelled with disdain both his gifts and 

his mission. For the haughty, though not 

unbecoming maintenance of precedent, the 
125 


Maharao was warned off the bounds of 
Bhurtpore. Having remained some time 
among the “ sroves of Vrija,” there was 
reason to believe that the canticles of Jydeva 
had rendered an earthly crown a mere bauble 
in the eyes of the abdicated Hara, and that 
the mystical effusions of Kaniya and Radha 
had eradicated all remembrance of the 
rhapsudies of Chund, and the glories of 
the Chohan: he was accordingly left at 
discretion to wander where he listed. As 
it was predicted, he soon felt the difference 
between his past and present mode of life, 
surrounded by a needy crew in a strange 
land; and towards the middle of April he 
had reached Muttra, on his return from 
Bindrabun to Kotah. But his evil genius, 
in the shape of Gordhun-das, had destined 
this should not be; and notwithstanding 
the rigorous surveillance, or, in fact, impri- 
sonment, which had been enjoined, this 
person found an opportunity to carry on 
cabals with natives of high rank and office. 
Tntrigues multiplied, and false hopes were 
inspired through these impure channels, 
which were converted by his corrupt emis- 
saries into fountain-heads of political con- 
trol, superseding the only authorized medium 
of communication between the misguided 
prince and the paramount power. Accor- 
dingly, having collected additional troops 
about him, he commenced his march to 
Harouti, giving out to the chiefs through 
whose dominions he passed, that he was 
returning by the consent of the paramount 
power for the resumption of all his so- 
vereign rights, so long in abeyance. Men 
with badges in his train, belonging to 
the persons alluded to, and an agent from 






the native treasurer of Delhi, who sup- 
plied the prince with funds, give a colour 
of truth which deceived the country and 
produced ardent expressions of desire for 
his success. As he proceeded, this force 
increased, and he reached the Chumbul, 
towards the close of the monsoon 1821, 
with about three thousand men. Having 
crossed the river, he issued his summons in 
a language neither to be misunderstood 
nor disobeyed by a Rajpoot ; he conjured 
them by there allegiance to join his 
cause, “that of seeking justice accord- 
ing to the treaty :” and the call was obeyed 
by every Hara of the country. His con- 
duct afforded the most powerful illustration 
of the Rajpoot’s theory of fidelity, for even 
those closely connected by ties of blood 
and by every species of benefit, withdrew 
from the Regent, to whom they owed every 
thing, in order to join their hereditary and 
lawful prince, whom some had never seen, 
and of whom they knew nothing. Negotia- 
tion, and expostulation the most solemn and 
earnest on the personal dangers he was 
incurring, were carried on, and even public 
tranquillity was hazarded, rather than have 
recourse to the last argument, which was 
the less necessary, as universal peace reigned 
around us, and the means of quelling revolt 
were athand. An entire month was thus 
consumed: but the ultimatum * left no 





* Letter of Maharao Kishore Singh, accompanying 
counter-articles, presented to Capt. Tod, dated Asoj bud 
Panchmee, or 16th September, “‘ Camp Meanoh, ” 

(After complements.) 

Chand Khan has often expressed a disire to know 
what were my expectations, These had been already 
sent to you by my vakeels, Mirza Mohumud Alee Beg, 
and Lalla Salik Ram. I again send you the Schedule 
of articles, According to their purport you will act. 
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means of putting astop to increasing dis- 
orders but that appeal which from various 
considerations had been so long delayed. 

The tired troops of the Regent could not 
be depended on; he confessed it; and in 
this confession, what an evidence is afforded 


of the nature of his rule, and of the 





Do me justice as the representative of the British 
Government, and let the master be as master, and the 
servant as servant ; this is the case every where else, 
and is not hidden from you. 

Articles, the fulfilment of which was demanded by 
Maharao Kishore Sing, and accompanying his letter of 
16th September. 

1. According to the treaty executed at Delhi, in the 
time of Maharao Omed Sing, I will abide. 

2. Ihave cvery confidence in Nana-ji Zalim Sing ; 
in like manner as he served Maharao Omed Singh, 
so he willserve me. I agree to his administration of 
affairs ; but between Madhu Sing, and myself suspi- 
cions and doubts exist; we can never agree; there- 
fore, I will give him ajagcer; there Iet him remain. 
His son, Bappa Lall, shall remain with me, and in the 
same way as other ministers conduct state business 
before their princes, so shall he before mc. I, the 
master, he, the servant ; and if asthe servant he acts, 
it will abide from generation to generation. 

3. To the English Government, and other princi- 
palitics, whatever letters are addressed shall be with 
my concurrence and advice. 

4, Surety for his life, and also for mine, must be 
guaranteed by the English Government. 

5. I shall allot a jagcer for Pirthi Sing (the 
Maharao’s brother), at which he will reside. The esta- 
blishments to reside with him and my brother Bishen 
Sing shall be of my nomination. Besides, to my kins- 
men and clansmen, according to their rank, I shall give 
Jageers, and they shall, according to ancient usage, be 
in attendance upon me, 

6. My personal or Ahas guards, to the amount of 
three thousand, with Bappa Lall (the Regent’s grand- 
son) shall remain in attendance. 

7. The amount of the collections of the country shall 
all be deposited in the Kisken Bindar (general treasury), 
and thence expenditure made, 

8. The killedars (commandants) of all the forts shall 
be appointed by me, and the army shall be under my 
orders. He f(the Regent) may desire the officers of 
Government to execute his commands, but it shall be 
with my advice and sanction. 

These are the Articles I desire ; they are according 
to the rules for government (raj-reet)—Mithi Asod 
Panchmee, §, 878 (1822.) 
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homage to immutable justice in all parts 
of the world! Every corps, foreign or in- 
digenous, was ready to range on the side 
of legitimate authority against the hand 
which had fed and cherished them. So com- 
pletely did this feeling pervade every part 
of the political fabric, that the Regent 
himself said, in his forcible manner, on his 
escape from the danger, “even the clothes 
on his back smelt of treason to him.” It 
was hoped that “the wisdom which called 
aloud (even) in the streets” would not bo 
disregarded by the veteran ; that disgust 
at such marks of perfidy would make him 
spurn from him the odium of usurpation, 
and thus free the paramount power from a 
situation the most painful and embarrassing. 
Abundant opportunities were afforded, and 
hints were given that he alone could cut 
the knot, which otherwise must be severed 
by the sword. But all was fruitless: “he 
stood upon his bond,” and the execution of 
the treaty. The Maharao, his nominal sover- 
eign, took the same ground, and even sent a 
copy of the treaty to the Agent, tauntingly 
asking whether it was to be recognized or 
not? All this embarrassment would have 
been avoided, had the supplemental articles 
been embodied in the original treaty ; then 
the literal interpretation and its spirit would 
not have been at variance, nor have afforded 
@ pretext to reproach the paramount power 
with a breach of faith and justice: charges 
which cannot in fact be supported, inasmuch 
as the same contracting parties, who exe- 
cuted the original document, amended it by 
this supplemental deed. The dispute then 
resolves itself into a question of expediency, 
already touched on, viz. whether we might 
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not have provided better for the future, and 
sought out other modes of reward for ser- 
vices we had acknowledged, than the main- 
tenance of two pageants of sovereignty, both 
acknowledged, the one de fucto, the other de 
jure. It was fortunate, however, that the 
magnitude of the titular prince’s pretensions 
placed him completely in opposition to the 
other contracting parties, inasmuch as he 
would not abide by either the spirit or the 
letter of the treaty or its supplement, in the 
His demand for “a 
personal guard of three thousand of his 
kinsmen, thathe might allot estates at 
pleasure to his chiefs, appoint the governors 


most modified sense. 


of fortresses, and be head of the army,” was 
a virtual repudiation of every principle 
of the alliance; while the succession to the 
administrative powers of the state, secured 
to the issue of the Regent, was made to 
depend on his pleasure: rather a frail tenure 
whether in Europe or Rajpootana. 

Every thing that could be done to with- 
draw the infatuated prince from the knot of 
evil advisers and fiery spirits who daily 
flocked to his standard, carrying with them 
their own and their ancestors’ wrongs, being 
ineffectual and hopeless, the troops which 
had been called upon to maintain the treaty 
moved forward in combination with the 
army of the Regent. As the force reached 
the Oaly Sind, which alone divided the 
rivals for power, torrents of rain, which 
during several days swelled it to an impags- 
able flood, afforded more time to try all 
that friendship or prudence could urge to 
save the Maharao from the impending ruin. 
But all was vain ; he eaw the storm, and invi- 
ted its approach with mingled resolution and 
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despair, proclaiming the most submissive 
obedience to the paramount power and avow- 
ing a conviction of the good intentions 
and friendship of its rcopresentative ; but 
to every remonstrance he replied, ‘“ what 
was life without honour; what was a sover- 
eign without authority ? Death, or the full 
sovereignty of his ancestors |” 

The conduct of the Rerent was not less 
perplexing than that of the prince; for 
while he affected still to talk of fealty, 
‘to preserve his white beard from stain, ” 
he placed before him the ample shield of the 
treaty, although he expected that his power 
should be maintained without any active 
measures on his own part for its defence : 
a degree of irresponsibility not for a mo- 
ment to be tolerated. It wasin vain he 
hinted at the spirit, more than doubtful 
of his army; that in the moment of conflict 
they might turn their guns against us; even 
this he was told we would hazard: and, 
it was added, if he desired, at whatever 
cost, to preserve the power guaranteed to 
his family, he must act offensively as well 
as defensively ; for it would shortly be 
too late to talk of reconciling fealty with 
the preservation of his power. The wily 
Regent desired to have his work done for 
to have all the benefit which the 
alliance compelled us to afford, with 
none of the obloquy it entailed. The Agent 
had some hope, even at the twelfth hour, 
that rather than incur the opprobrium of 


him ; 


the world, and the penalty denounced 
against the violation of swamdherma, in 
committing to the chance of battle the lives 
of all those to whom he was protector, he 
would draw back and compromise his 
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power; but the betrayal of his half-formed 
designs in hypocritical cant adapted only 
for the multitude, soon dispelled the illu- 
sion ; and though there was a strong inter- 
nal struggle, the love of dominion overcame 
every scruple. 

The combination of the troops was dis- 
cussed in his presence and that of his offi- 
cers; and in order that unity of action 
might be insured, a British officec was at his 
request attached to his force.* 

At daybreak on the Ist of October, the 
troops moved down to the attack. The 
Regent’s army consisted of eight battalions 
of infantry, with thirty-two pieces of can- 
non and fourteen strong paegas, or squad- 
rons of horse. Uf these, five battalions, 
with fourteen pieces and ten squadrons, 
composed the advance ; while the rest formed 
a reserve with the Regent in person, five 
The British 
troops, consisting of two weak battalions 
and six squadrons of cavalry, with a light 


hundred yards in the rear. 


battery of house-artillery, formed on the 
right of the Regent’s force as it approxima- 
ted to the Maharao’s position. The ground 
over which the troops moved was an exten- 
sive plain, gradually shelving to a small 
shallow stream, whence it again rose rather 
abruptly. The Maharao’s camp was placed 
upon a rising ground, a short distance be- 
yond the stream: he left his tents standing, 
and had disposed his force on the margin 
of the revulet. The ‘‘ Royals,” who had 
deserted their old master, with their leader, 





* Lieutenant M ‘Millan, of the 6th regt. Native In- 
fantry, volunteered for this duty, and performed it 48 
might have been expected from an officer of his gallan- 
try and conduct. 
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Syef Alli, were posted on the left; the 
Maharao with the elite, a band of full five 
hundred Hara cavaliers, upon the right, 
and the interval was filed by a tumultuous 
rabble. 
to choose its position, within two hundred 
without the slightest 
resistance or retreat. 


The combined force was permitted 


yards of the foe, 
demonstration of 
The Agent took advantage of the pause to 
request the British commander to halt the 
whole line, in order that he might make a 
last attempt to withdraw the infatuated 
prince and his devoted followers from the 
perils that confronted them. He advanced 
midway between the lines, and offered the 
same conditions and an amnesty to all; to 
conduct and replace the prince on the 
gadi of his ancestors with honour. Yet, 
notwithstanding ruin stared him in the 
face, he receded from none of his demands ; 
he insisted on the sine gua non, and would 
only re-enter Kotah surrounded by three 
thousand of his Hara kinsmen. During the 
quarter of an hour allowed him to deliberate 
ere the sword should be drawn, movements 
in position on both sides took place; the 
Maharao’s chosen band, condensing all their 
force on the right, opposed the Regent's 
advance, while the British troops formed 
so in echellon as to enfilade their dense 
masses. 

The time having expired, and not an iota 
of the pretensions being abated, the signal, 
as agreed upon, was given, and the action 
commenced by a discharge of cannon and 
fire-arms from the Regent's whole line, im- 
mediately followed by the horse-artillery on 
the right. With all the gallantry that has 
ever distinguished the Haras, they acted as 
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| at Futtiabad and Dholpoor, and charged the 


Regent’s line when several were killed at the 
very muzzle of the guns, and but for the 
advance of three squadrons of British caval- 
ry, would have turned his left flank, and 
probably penetrated to the reserve, where 
the Regent was in person.” Defeated in 
this design, they had no resource but a pre- 
cipitate retreat from the unequal conflict, 
and the Maharao, surrounded by a gole of 
about four hundred horse, all Haras, his 
kinsmen, retired across the stream, and 
halted on the rising ground about half a 
mile distant, while his auxiliary foot broke 
and dispersed in all directions. The British 
troops rapidly crossed the stream, and while 
the infantry made a movement to cut off re- 
treat from the south, two squadrons were 
commanded to charge the Maharao. Deter- 
mined not to act offensively, even in this 
emergency he adhered to his resolution, and 
his band awaited in a dense mass and im- 
moveable attitude the troops advancing 
with rapidity against them, disdaining to 
fly and yet too proud to yield. A British 
officer headed each troop; they and those 
they led had been accustomed to see the foe 
fly from the shock ; but they were Pindar- 
ris, not Rajpoots. The band stood like a 
wall of adamant ; our squadrons rebounded 
from the shock, leaving two brave youthst 
dead on the spot, and their gallant com- 








* The author, who placed himself on the extreme 
left of the Regent's line, to be a check upon the dubious 
conduct of his troops, particularly noted this intended 
movement, which was frustrated only by Major Ken- 
nedy’s advance. 


Tt Lieutenants Clarke and Read, of the Fourth Regt. 
Light Cavalry. 
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mander* was saved by a miracle, being 
stunned by a blow which drove in his casque, 


his reins cut, and the arm raised to give 


the coup de grace, when a pistol-shot from | 


his orderly levelled his assailant. The whole 
was the work of an instant. True to the 
determination he expressed, the Maharao, 
satisfied with repelling the charge, slowly 
moved off; nor was it till the horse-artillery 
again closed, and poured round and grape 
into the dense body, that they quickened 
their retreat ; while, as three fresh squad- 
rons had formed for the charge, they reached 
the mukhi fields, amongst the dense crops of 
which they were lost. 

Pirthi Sing, younger brother of the 
prince, impelled by that heroic spirit which 
is the birthright of a Hara, and aware that 
Harouti could no longer be a home for him 
whilo living, determined at least to find a 
grave in her soil. He returned, with about 
five and twenty followers, to certain destruc- 
tion, and was found in a field of Indian corn 
as the line advanced, alive, but grievously 
wounded. He was placed in a litter, and, 
escorted by some of Skinner’s horse, was 
conveyed to the camp. Here he was sedu- 
lously attended ; but medical skill was of no 
avail, and he died the next day. His de- 
meanour was dignified and manly; he laid 
the blame upon destiny, expressed no wish 
for life, and said, looking to the tree near 
the tent, that “his ghost would be satisfied 
in contemplating therefrom the fields of his 
forefathers.” His swords and ring had 
been taken from him by a trooper, but his 
dagger, pearl necklace, and other valuables, 
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* Major now Lt, Col, J, Ridge, C, B. 


he gave in charge to the Agent, to whom 
he bequeathed the care of his son, the sole 
heir to the empty honours of the sover- 
eignty of Kotah. 

It was not from any auxiliary soldier 
that the prince received his death-wound ; 
it was inflicted by a lance, propelled with 
unerring force from behind, penetrating the 
lungs, the point appearing through the chest. 
He said it was a revengeful blow from some 
determined hand, as he felt the steeled 
point twisted in the wound to ensure its 
being mortal. Although the squadrons of 
the Regent joined in the pursuit, yet not a 
man of them dared to come to close quarters 
with thier enemy ; it was therefore supposed 
that some treacherous arm had mingled with 
his men, and inflicted the blow which relieved 
the Regent from the chief enemy to his 
son and successor. 

The Maharao and his band were indebted 
for safety to the forest of corn, so thick, 
lofty, and luxuriant, that even his elephant 
was lost sight of. This shelter extended 
to the rivulet, only five miles im advance, 
which forms the boundary of Harouti ; but 
it was deemed sufficient to drive him out of 
the Kotah territory, where alone his pre- 
sence could be dangerous. The infantry 
and foreign levies, who had no moral cour- 
age to sustain them, fled for their lives, and 
many were cut to pieces by detached troops 
of our cavalry. 

The calm undaunted valour of the Maha- 
rao and his kin could not fail to extort ap- 
plause from those gallant minds which can 
admire the bravery of a foe, though few 
of those who had that day to confront 
them were aware of the moral courage 
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which sustained their opponents, and which 
converted their vis inerti@e into an almost 
impassable barrier. 

But although the gallant conduct of the 
prince and his kin was in keeping with 
the valour so often recorded in these annals, 
and now, alas! almost the sole inheritance 
of the Haras, there was one sjecimen of 
devotion whieh we dare not pass over, com- 
parable with whatever is recorded with the 
fabled traits of heroism of Greece or Rome. 
The physiognomy of the country has been 
already described ; the plans, along which 
the cumbined forco advanced, gradually 
shelved to the brink of a rivulet whose 
opposite bank rose perpendicularly, forming 
as it were the buttress to a table-land of 
Regent’s battalions 
were advancing incolumns along this pre- 


gentle acclivity. The 


cipitous bank, when their attention was 
arrested by several shots fired from an 
isolated hillock 
across the stream. Without any order, 


rising out of the plain 
but as by a simultaneous impulse, the 
whole line halted, to gaze at two auda- 
cious individuals, who appeared determined 
to make their mound a fortress, A minute 
or two passed in mute surprise, when the 
word was given to move on; but scarcely 
was if uttered, ere several wounded from 
the head of the column were passing to the 
rear, and shots began to'be exchanged very 
briskly, at least twenty in return for one. 
But the long matchlocks of the two heroes 
told every time in our lengthened line, while 
they seemed to have “a charmed life,” and 
the shot fell like hail around them innocuous, 
one containing to load behind the mound, 
while the other fired with deadly aim. At 
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length, two twelve-pounders were unlim- 
bered ; and aa the shot whistled round their 
ears, both rose on the very pinnacle of the 
mound, and made a profound salaam for 
this complement to their valour; which 
done, they continued to load and fire, whilst 
entire platoons blazed upon them. Although 
more men had suffered, an irresistible impulse 
was felt to save these gallant men ; orders 
were given to cease firing, and the force 
was directed to move on, unless any two in- 
dividuals chose to attack them manfully 
hand to hand. 
uttered when two young Rohillas drew their 
swords, sprunz down the bank, and soon 
cleared the space between them and the 
foemen. 


The words were scarcely 


All was deep anxiety as they 
mounted to the assault; but whether their 
physical frame was less vigorous, or their 
energies were exhausted by wounds or by 
their peculiar situation, these brave defen- 
ders fell on the mount, whence they dis- 
puted the march of ten battalions of infantry 
and twenty pieces of cannon.* They were 
Haras! But Zalim was the cloud which 
interposed between them and their fortunes ; 
and to remove it they courted the destruc- 
tion which at length overtook them. 

The entire devotion which the vassalage 
of Harouti manifested for the cause of the 
Maharao, exemplified, as before observed, 
the nature and extent of swamdherma or 
fealty, which has been described as_ the 
essential quality of the Rajpoot character ; 
while, at the same time, it illustrates the 


@ Lieut. (now Captain) M’Millan and the Author were 
the only officers, I believe, who witnessed this singular 
scene, 
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severity of the Regent’s yoke. Even the 
chief who negotiated the treaty could not 
raised the defection (one of his sons was 
badly wounded ), although he enjoyed 
estates under the Regent which his here- 
ditary rank did not sanction, besides being 
connected with him by marriage. 

The Maharao gained the Parbutty, which, 
itis said, he swam over. He had scarcely 
reached the shore when his horse dropped 
dead from a grape-shot wound. With about 
three hundred horse he retired upon Baroda. 
We had no vengeance to execute ; we could 
not, therefore, consider the brave men, who 
abandoned their homes and their families 
from a principle of honour, in the light of 
the old enemies of our power, to be per- 
sued and exterminated. They had, it is 
true, confronted us in the field; yet only 
defensively, in a course at least morally just 
and seemingly sanctioned by authorities 
which they could not distrust. 

The pretensions so long opposed to the 
treaty were thus signally and efficiently 
subdued. The chief instigators of the re- 
volt were for ever removed, one by death, 
the other by exile; and the punishment 
which overtook the deserters from the 
regular forces of the Regent would check 
its repetition. Little prepared for the re- 
verse of that day, the chiefs had made no 
provision against it, and at our word every 
door in Rajwarra would have been closed 
against them. But it was not deemed a 
case for confiscation, or one which should 
involve in proscription a whole community, 
impelled to the commission of crime by a 
variety of circumstances which they could 
neither resist nor control, and to which 


the most crafty views had contributed.* 
The Maharao’s camp being left standing, 
all his correspondence and records fell into 
our hands, and developed such complicated 
intrigues, such consummate knavery, that 
he, and the brave men who suffered from 
espousing his pretensions, were regarded 
asentitled to every commiseration.f As 
soon, therefore, as the futility of their pre- 
tensions was disclosed, by the veil being 
thus rudely torn from their eyes, they mani- 


The Re- 


gent was instructed to grant a complete 


fested a determination to submit. 


amnesty, and to anounce to the chiefs that 
they might repair to their homes without 
a question being put to them. In a few 
weeks all was tranquillity and peace; the 
chiefs and vassals returned to their families, 
who blessed the power which tempered 


punishment with clemency.t 





* In a letter, addressed by some of the principal 
chiefs to the Regent, through the Agent, they did not 
hesitate to say they had been guided in the course they 
adopted of obeying the summons to the Maharao by 
instructions af his confidential minister. 


} The native treasurer at Delhi, who conducted these 
intrigues, after a strict investigation was dismissed from 
his office; and the same fate was awarded to the chief 
moonshi of the Persian secretary’s office at the seat of 
government. Regular treaties and bonds were found 
in the camp of the Maharao, which afforded abundant 
condemnatory evidence against these confidential offi- 
cers, who mainly produced the catastrophe we have to 
record, and rendered nugatory the most strenuous efforts 
to save the misguided prince and his brave brethern. 


~ The Author, who had to perform the painful duty 
related in this detailed transaction, was alternately aided 
and embarrassed by his knowledge of the past history 
of the Haras, and the mutual relation of all its discor- 
dant elements. Perhaps, entire ignorance would have 
been better—a bare knowledge of the treaty, and the 
expediency of a rigid adherence thereto, unbiassed by 
sympathy, or notions of abstract justice, which has too 
little in common with diplomacy, But without over- 
looking the colder dictates of duty, he determined that 
the wgis of Britain should not be a shield of oppression, 
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his course to 


The Maharao continued 
Nathdwarra in Mewar, proving that the 
sentiment of religious abstraction alone can 
The indivi- 


for their own base purposes, 


take the place of ambition. 
duals who, 
had by misrepresentation and guile guided 
him to rnin, now deserted him; the film 
fell from his eyes, and he saw, though too 
late, the only position in which he could 
exist. In a very short time, every preten- 
sion inimical to the spirit and letter of the 
treaty, original and supplemental, was relin- 
quished ; when, with the Regent’s concur- 
rence, a note was transmitted to him, con- 
taining the basis on which his return to 
Kotah was practicable. <A transcript with 


his acceptance being received, a formal 





and that the remains of Hara independence, which 
either policy or fear had compelled the Regent to respect, 
should not thereby be destroyed ; and he assumed the 
responsibility, a few days after the action, of proclaim- 
ing a general amnesty to the chiefs, and an invitation to 
each to return to his dwelling. He told the Regent 
that any proceeding which might render this clemency 
nugatory, would not fail to dissatisfy the Government, 
All instantly availed themselves of the permission ; 
and in every point of view, morally and physically, the 
result was most satisfactory, and it acted as a panacea 
for the wounds our public faith compelled us to inflict. 
Kven in the midst of their compulsory infliction, he had 
Many sources of gratulation : aud of these he will 
give an anecdote illustrative of Rajpoot character. In 
1807, when the author, then eommencing his career, was 
wandering alone through their country, surveying their 
geography, and collecting scraps of their statistics, he 
left Sindia battering Rathgurh, and with a slender 
guard proceeded through the wilds of Chanderi, and 
thence direct westwards, to trace the course of all the 
rivers lying between the Bctwa and the Chumbul. In 
passing through Harouti, leaving his tent standing at 
Barah, he had advanced with the perambulator as far 
as the Caly-Sind, a distance of seventeen miles; and, 
leaving his people to follow at leisure, was returning 
home unattended at a brisk canter, when, as he passed 
through the town of Bamolia, a party rushed out and 
made him captive, saying that he must visit the chief. 
Although much fatigued, it would have been folly to 
refuse, He obeyed, and was conveyed to a square, in 
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deed was drawn up, executed by the Agent 
and attested by the Regent, not only 
defining the precise position of both parties, 
but establishing a barrier between the titu- 
lar and executive authorities, which must 
for ever prevent all collision of interests : 
nothing was left to chance or cavil. The 
grand object was to provide for the safety, 
comfort, and dignity of the prince, and 
this was done on a scale of profuse liber- 
ality ; far beyond what his father, or 
indeed any prince of Kotah had enjoyed, 
and incommensurate with the revenue of 
the state, of which it is about the twentieth 
portion. The amount equals the house- 
hold expenditure of the Rana of Oodipoor, 
the avowed head of the whole Rajpoot 





the centre of which was an elevated chabootra or 
platform, shaded by the sacred tree. Here, sitting 
on carpets, was the chief with his little court. The 
Author was recoived most courteously. The first act 
was to disembarrass him of his boots; but this, heated 
as he was, they could not effect ; refreshments were then 
put before him and a Brahmin brought water, witha 
ewer and basin, for his ablutions. Although he was 
then but an indifferent linguist, and their patois scarcely 
intelligible to him, he passed a very happy hour, in 
which conversation never flagged, The square was s00n 
filled, and many a pair of fine black eyes smiled courte- 
ously upon the stranger—for the females, to his surprise, 
looked abroad without any fear of censure ; though he 
was ignorant of there sphere in life. The author's horse 
was lame, which the chief had noticed ; and on rising 
to go, he found one ready caparisoned for him, which, 
however, he would not accept. On reaching his tent 
the Author sent several little articles as tokens of regard. 
Fourteen years after this, the day following the action 
at Mangrole, he received a letter by a messenger from 
the mother of the chief of Bamolia, who sent her bless- 
ing, and invoked him, by past friendship and recollec- 
tions, to protect her son, whose hononr had made him 
join the standard of hissovereign. The author had the 
satisfaction of replying that her son would be with her 
nearly as soon as the bearer of the letter. The Bamolia 
chief, it will be recollected, was the descendant of the 
chief of Athoon, one of the great opponents of the Regent 
at the opening of his career, 
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race, but which can be better afforded from 
the flourshinz revenues of Kotah than the 
slowly improving finances of Mewar. 

The preliminaries being satisfactorily 
adjusted, it became important to inspire 
this misguided prince with a confidence 
that his welfare would be as anxiously 
watched as the stipulations of the treaty 
whose infringement had cost him so much 
misery. He had too much reason to plead per- 


sonal alarm as one of the causes of his past» 


conduct, and which tended greatly to neutra- 
lize all the endeavours to serve him. Even 
on the very day that he was to leave Nath- 
dwarra, on his return, when after great 
efforts his mind had been emancipated from 
distrust, a final and diabolical attempt was 
made to thwart the measures for his restor- 
ation. A mutilated wretch was mado to 
personate his brother Bishen Sing, and to 
give out that he had been maimed by com- 
mand of the Regent’s son, and the impostor 
had the audacity to come with a couple 
of miles of the Maharao; a slight resem- 
blance to Bishen Sing aided the deceit, 
which, though promptly exposed, had 
made the impression for which it was con- 
trived, and it required some skill to remove 
itt The Rana of Qodipoor no _ sooner 
heard of this last effort to defeat all the 
good intentions in which he co-operated 
towards the Maharao, to whose sister he 
was married, than he had the imposter 
seized and brought to the city, where his 
story had caused a powerful sensation. His 
indiscreet indignation for ever destroyed 
the clue by which the plot might have been 
unravelled ; for he was led immediately to 
execution, and all that transpired was, that 


he was a native of the Jeipoor state, and 


Could 
the question have been solved, it might have 


had been mutilated for some crime. 


afforded the means of a different termination 
of these unhappy quarrels, to which they 
formed a characteristic sequel : intrigue 
and mistrust combined to inveigle Kishore 
Sing into atttempts which placed him far 
beyond the reach of reason, and the most 
zealous exertions to extricate him. 

This last scene being over, the Maharao 
left his retreat at the fane of Kaniya, and 
marched across the plateau to his paternal 
domains. On the last day of the year, the 
Regent, accompanied by the Agent, ad- 
vanced to reconduct the prince to the capital. 
The universal demonstration of satisfaction 
at his return was the most convincing testi- 
mony that any other course would have been 
erroneous. Qn that day, he once more took 
possession of the gadi which he had twice 
abandoned, with a resignation free from 
all asperity, or even embarrassment. Feel- 
ings arising out of a mind accustomed 
meditation, aided while they 
softened the bitter monitor, adversity, and 
together they afforded the best security 
that any deviation from the new order of 
things would never proceed from him. 

Besides the schedule of the personal 
expenditure, over Which he was supreme, 
much of the state expenses was to be 
managed under the eye of the sovereign: 
such as the charities, and gifts on festivals 
and military ceremonies, The royal insig- 
nia used on all great occasions was to remain 
as heretofore at his residence in the castle, 
as was the band at the old guard-room 


to religious 


| over the chief portal of entrance. He was to 
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preside at all the. military or other annual 
festivals, attended by the whole retinue of 
the state; andthe gifts on such occasions 
All 
the places, in and about the city, were at 


were to be distributed in his name. 


his sole disposal, and funds were set apart 
for their repairs: the gardens, rumnas, or 
game-preserves, and his personal guards, 
were also to be entertained and paid by 
himself. 
violate, an officer of the paramount power 
was henceforth to reside at Kotah. A hand- 
some stipend was settled on the minor son 
of the deceased Pirthi Singh; while, in 
order to prevent any umbrage to the 


To maintain this arrangement in- 


Maharao, his brother Bishen Sing, whose 
trimming policy had been offensive to the 
Maharao, was removed tothe family estate 
at Antah, twenty miles east of the capital, 
on which occasion an increase was spon- 
taneously made to his jagheer. 

The Agent remained an entire month 
after this, to strengthen the good under- 
standing now introduced. 
@ reconciliation between the prince and 
Madhu Singh, when the former, with great 
tact and candour, took upon himself the 
blame of all these disturbances : each gave 
his hand intoken-of future amity, and the 
Prince spontaneously embraced the man 
( the Regent’s son) to whom he attributed 
all his misery. But the Maharao’s comforts 
and dignity are now independent of control, 


and watched over by a guardian who will : 


demand a rigid exaction of every stipula- 
tion in his favor. The patriarchal Zalim 
was, or affected to be, overjoyed at this 
result, which had threatened to involve 
them all in the abyss of misery. Bitter 


He even effected 


was his self-condemnation at the moral 
blindness of his conduct, which had not 
foreseen and zuarded against the storm ; and 
severe, as well as merited, was the castiga- 
“Tt is 
for your sins, son, that I am_ punished, ” 
was the conclusion of every such exhorta- 
tion. 


tion he inflicted on his successor. 


It will be deemed a singular fatality, 
that this last conspicuous act in the political 
life of the Rewent should have been on the 
spot which exactly sixty years before wit- 
nessed the opening scene of his career : for 
the field of Butwarro * 
Mangrole. 


adjoined that of 
What visions must have chased 
each other on this last memorable day, 
when he recalled the remembrance of the 
former! when the same sword, which re- 
deemed the independence of Kotah from 
tributary degradation to Amber, was now 
drawn against the grandson of that sover- 
eign who rewarded his services with the 
first office of the state! Had some pro- 
phetic Berdat withdrawn the mantle of 
Bhavani, and disclosed through the vista 
of threescore years the Regent in the 
foreground, in all the panoply of inge- 
nuous youth “spreading his carpet” at 
Butwarro, to review the charge of the Cuch- 
waha chivalry, andin the distant perspec- 
tive that same being palsied, blind, and 
decrepit, leading a mingled host, in character 
and costume altogether strange, 
the grandchildren of his prince, and the 


against 


descendants of those Haras who nobly se- 
conded him to gain this reputation, what 
effect would such a prospect have produced 





#The battle of Butwarro was fought in S. 1817, or 
A. D, 1761; the action at Mangrole, Oct. 1, A.D. 1821. 
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on one whom the mere hooting of an owl 
on the house-top had “scared from his 
propriety ?” . 

Soon after the satisfactory conclusion of 
these painful scenes, the Regent returned to 
the Chaoni, his fixed camp, and projected a 
tour of the state, to allay the disorders 
which had crept in, and to regulate afresh 
the action of the state-machine, the cons- 
truction of which had occupied a long life, 
but which could not fail to be deranged by 
the complicated views which had arisen 
amongst those whoso business was to work 
it. Often, amidst these conflicts, did he 
exclaim, with his great prototype both in 
prosperity and sorrow, ‘my kinsfolk have 
failed, and my familiar friends have forgotten 


9? 


me.” But Zalim had not the same resources 
in his griefs that Jub had; nur could he 
with him exclaim, “if my land cry against 
me, if I have eaten the fruits thereof without 
money, or caused the owners thereof to lose 
their lives, let thistles grew instead of wheat, 
His yet 
vigorous mind, however, soon restored every 


and cockles instead of barley.’* 


thing to its wonted prosperity ; and in a few 
weeks, not a trace was left of the commo- 
tions which for a while had totally unhinged 
society, and threatened to deluge the land 
with proscription and blood. The prince 
was reseated on the throne with far greater 
comforts about him and more certainty of 
stability than previous to the treaty; the 
nobles took possession of their estates with 
not a blade of grass removed, and the gurh- 
khette, the home-farms of the Regent, lost 


none of their productiveness : commerce 


was unscathed, and public opinion, which 


* Job, chap, XxxI. 


had dared loudly to question the moral 
justice of these proceedings, was conciliated 
by their conclusion. The Regent survived 
these events five years: his attenuated frame 
was worn out by a spirit, vigorous to the 
last pulsation of life, and too strong for the 
feeble cage which imprisoned it. 

If history attempt to sum up, or institute 
a scrutiny into, the character of this ex- 
traordinary man, by what standard must 
we judge him? The actions of his life, 
which have furnished matter for the sketch 
we have attempted, may satisfy curiousity ; 
but the materials for a finished portrait he 
never supplied: the latent springs of those 
actions remained invisible save to the eye 
of Omniscience. No human being ever 
shared the confidence of the Machiavelli of 
Rajasthan, who, from the first dawn of his 
political existence to its close, when “ four- 
score years and upwards,” could always say 
“my secret is my own.” This single trait, 
throughout a troubled career of more than 
ordinary length, would alone stamp his 
character with originality. No effervescence 
of felicity, of success, of sympathy, which 
occasionaly bursts from the most rugged na- 
ture, no sudden transition of passion,—joy, 
grief, hope, even revenge,—could tempt him 
to betray his purpose. Thatit was often 
fathomed, that his “vaulting ambition has 
overleapt itself,” and made him lose his 
object, isno more than may be said of all 
who have indulged in “that sin by which 
angels fell ;” yet he never failed through a 
blind confidence in the instruments of his 
designs. Though originally sanguine in ex- 
pectation and fiery in temperament, he sub- 
dued these natural defects, and could await 










with composure the duc ripening of his 


plans : even in the hey-day of youth he had 


attained this mastery over himsclf. ‘'o this 
early discipline of his mind he owed the 
many escapes from plots against his life, and 
the difficulties which were perpetually be- 
setting it increased his natural resources. 
There was no artifice, not absolutely de- 
grading, which he would not condescend to 
employ : his natural simplicity made humi- 
lity, when necessary, a plausible disguise ; 
while his scrupulous attention to all religious 
observances caused his mere affirmation to 
be respected. The sobriety of his demeanor 
gavo weight to his opinions and influenced 
the judgment; while his invariable urbanity 
gained the good will of his inferiors, and his 
superiors were won by the delicacy of his 
flattery, in the application of which he was 
an adept. To crown the whole, there was 
a mysterious brevity, an oracular senten- 
tiousness, in his conversation, which always 
left something to the imagination of his 
auditor, who gave him credit for what he did 
not, as well as what he did utter. None 
could better appreciate, or studied more to 
obtain, the meed of good opinion; and 
throughout his lengthened life, until the 
occurrences just described, he threw over 
his acts of despotism and vengeance a veil 
of such consummate art, as to make them 
With 


him it must have been an axiom, that man- 


lose more than half their deformity. 


kind judge superficially; and in accordance 
therewith, his first study was to preserve ap- 
pearances, and never to offend prejudice if 
avoidable. When he sequestrated the 
estates of the Hara feudality, he covered the 


and thereby drew a contrast favourable to 
himself between the effects of sloth and 
When he usurped the functions of 
royalty, he threw a bright halo around the 


orb of its glory, overloading tho gadi with 


activity. 


the trappings of grandeur, aware that 
“the world is e’er deccived by ornament ; ” 

nor did the princes of Kotah ever appear 
with such magnificence as when he possess- 
ed all the attributes of royalty but the name. 
Every act evineed his deep skill in the 
knowledge of the human mind and of the 
elements by which he was surrounded; he 
could circumvent the crafty Muahrattas, 
calm or quell the arrogant Rajpoot, and ex- 
tort the applause even of the Briton, who 
is little prone to allow merit in an Asiatic. 
He was a depository of the prejudices and 
the pride of his countrymen, both in religious 
and social life ; yet enigmatical as it must 
appear, he frequently violated them, though 
the infraction was so gradual as to be 
imperceptible except to the few who watch- 
To 
such ho appeared a compound of the most 
contradictory elements: lavish and_ parsi- 
monious, oppressing and protecting ;_ with 
one hand bestowing diamond aicrettes, 
with the other taking the tythe of the 


anchorite’s wallet ; only day sequestrating 


ed the slow progress of his plans. 


estates and driving into exile the ancient 
chiefs of the land; the next receiving with 
open arms some expatriated noble, and 
supporting him in dignity and affluence, 
till the receding tide of human affairs ren- 
dered such support no longer requisite. 

We have already mentioned his antipa~ 
thy to the professors of “the tuneful art ;” 


fields, by them neglected, with crops of corn, ! and he was as inveterate as Diocletian ta 
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the alchemist, regarding the trade of both 
as alike useless to society : neither were, 
therofore, tolerated in Kotah. But the ene- 
mies of the Regent assert that it was 
from no dislike of their merit, but from his 
having been the dupe of the one, and the 
object of the other's satire (vis), His perse- 
cution of witches (dhakun) was in strict 
conformity with the injunction in the Penta- 
teuch: “ Thou shall not suffer a witch 
to live’ (Exod. chap. xxii. ver. 18). But his 
ordeal was worse than even death itself : 
handling balls of hot iron was deemed too 
slight for such sinners ; for it was well 
known they had substances which enabled 
them to do this with impunity. Throwing 
them into a pondof water was another 
trial: if they sunk, they were innocent, if 
they unhappily rose to the surface, the 
league with the powers of darkness was 
apparent. A gram-bag of cayenne pepper 
tied over the head, if it failed to suffocate, 
afforded another proof of guilt; though 
the most humane method, of rubbing the 
eyes with a well-dried capsicum, was per- 
haps the most common, and certainly if they 
could furnish this demonstration of their 
innocence, by withholding tears, they might 
justly be deemed witches. These dhakuns, 
like the vampires of the German berdais, 
are supposed to operate upon the viscera of 
their victims, which they destroy by slow 
degrees with charms and incantations, and 
hence they are called in Sinde (where, as 
Abulfazil says, they abound) Jigger-khor, 
or ‘liver-devourers.’ One look of a dhakun 
suffices to destroy ; but there were few who 
court the title, at least in Kotah, though 
old age and eccentricity are sufficient, in 


conjunction with superstition or bad luck, to 
fix the stigma upon individuals. 

Aware of the danger of relaxing, “ to 
have done,” even when eighty-five win- 
ters had passed over his head, was never 
in his thoughts. He knew that a Rajpoot’s 
throne should be the back of his steed; 
and when blindness overtook him, and he 
could no longer lead the chase on horseback, 
he was carried in his litter to his grand 
hunts, which consisted sometimes of several 
thousand armed men. Besides dissipating 
the ennui of his vassals, he obtained many 
other objects by an amusement so analogous 
to their character ; in the unmasked joyous- 
ness of the sport, he heard the unreserved 
opinions of his companions, and gained 
their affection by thus administering to the 
favourite pastime of the Rajpoot, whose 
life is otherwise monotonous. When in the 
forest, he would sit down, surrounded by 
thousands, to regale on gamo of the day. 
Camels followed his train, laden with flour, 
sugar, spices, and huge cauldrons for the 
use of his sylvan cuisine ; and amidst 
the hilarity of the moment, he would go 
through the varied routine of government, 
attend to foreign and commercial policy, 
the details of his farms or his army, the 
reports of his police ; nay, in the very heat 
of the operations, shot flying in all direc- 
tions, the ancient Regent might be dis- 
covered, like our immortal Alfred or St. 
Louis of the Franks, administering justice 
under the shade of some spreading peepul 
tree; while the day so passed would be 
closed with religious rites, and the recital 
of a mythological epic : he found time for 
all, never appeared hurried, nor could he 
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be taken by surprise. When he could no 
longer see to sign his own name, he had an 
autograph fac-simile engraved, which was 
placed in the special care of a confidential 
officer, to apply when commanded. Even 
this loss of one sense was with him com- 
pensated by another, for long after, he was 
stone-blind, it would have been vain to 
attempt to impose upon him in the choise 
of shawls or clothes of any kind, whose 
fabrics and prices he could determine by 
the touch ; and it is even asserted that he 
could in like manner distinguish colours. 

If, as has been truly remarked, “ that 
man deserves well of his country who makes 
a blade of grass grow where none grew 
before,’”’ what merit is due to him who made 
the choicest of nature’s products flourish 
where grass could not grow ; who covered 
the bare rock aronnd his capital with soil, 
and cultivated the exotics of Arabia, Ceylon, 
and the western Archipelago ; who trans- 
lated from the Indian Apennines (the moun- 
tains of Malabar) the coco-nut and palmyra; 
and thus refuted the assertion that these 
trees could not flourish remote from the 
influence of a marine atmosphere? In his 
gardens were to be found the apples and 
quinces of Cabul, pomegranates from the 
famed stock of Kagla ca bagh in the desert, 
oranges of every kind, scions of Agra and 
Sylhet, the amba of Mazagon, and the 
chumpa-kela, or golden plantain, of the 
Dekhan, besides the indigenous productions 
of Rajpootana. Some of the wells for irriga- 
ting these gardens cost in blasting the rock 
thirty thousand rupees each ; he hinted to 
his friends that they could not do better 
than follow his example, and a hint always 


sufficed. He would have obtained a prize 
from any horticultural society for his im- 
provement of the wild ber (jujube), which by 
grafting he increased to the size of a small 
apple. In chemical science he had gained 
notoriety ; his wtérs, or essential oils of 
roses, jessamine, ketki, and keura, were far 
superior to any that could be purchased. 
There was no occasion to repair to the valley 
of Cashmere to witness the fabrication of 
its shawls; for the looms and the wool of 
that fairy region were transferred to Kotah, 
and the Cashmerian weaver plied the shuttle 
under Zalim’s own eye. But, as in the 
case of his lead-mines, he found that this 
branch of industry did not return even 
sixteen anas and a half of the rupee,* the 
minimum profit at which he fixed his re- 
muneration ; so that after satifysing his 
curiosity, he abandoned the manufacture. 
His forges for swords and fire-arms had a 
high reputation, and his matchlocks rival 
those of Boondi, both in excellence and ela- 
borate workmanship. 

His corps of gladiators, if we may thus 
designate the Jaetis, obtained for him equal 
credit and disgrace. The funds set apart 
for this recreation amounted at one time to 
fifty thousand rupees per annum; but his 
wrestlers surpassed in skill and strength 
those of every other court in Rajwarra, and 
the most renowned champions of other 
states were made “‘to view the heavens,’ t 
if they came to Kotah. But, in his younger 


days, Zalim was not satisfied with the use 


@ There are sixteen anas to the Rupee or half- 
crown. 

+ “ Asman declaona,” is the phrase of the ‘ Fancy ' 
in these regions, for victory ; when the vanquished is 
thrown upon his back and kept in that attitude, 
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of mero natural weapons, for occasionally 
he made his jaetis fight with the bagnuk, * 
or tiger-claw, when they tore off the flesh 
from each other. The chivalrous Omed 
Singh of Boondi put a stop to this barbarity. 
Returning from one of his pilgrimages from 
Dwarica, he passed through Kotah while 






Zalim and his court were assembled in the 
akhara (arena) were two of these stall-fed 
prize-fighters were about to contend. The 
presence of this brave Hara checked the 
bloody exhibition, and he boldly censured 
the Regent for squandering on such a warth- 
less crew resources which ought te cherish 
his Rajpoots. This might have been lost 
upon the Protector, had not the royal pil- 
grim, in the fervour of his indignation, 
thrown down the gauntlet to the entire 
assembly of Jaetis. Putting his shield on 
the ground, he placed therein, one by one, 
the entire panoply of armour which he 
habitually wore in his peregrinations, namely, 
his matchlock and its ponderous accompani- 
ments, sword, daggers, staff, and battle-axe, 
and challenged any individual to raise it 
from the ground with a single arm, All 
tried and failed; when Sriji, though full 
sixty years of age, held it out at arm’s 
length during several seconds, The Haras 
were delighted at the feat of their patriar- 
chal chief; while the crest-fallen Jaetis 
hung their heads, and from that day lost 
But 
these were the follies of his earlier days, 
not of the later period of his life; he 
was then like an aged oak, which, though 
shattered and decayed, had survived the 


ground in the favor of the Regent. 








eee 


* See ar account of this instrument by Colonel 
Briggs, Transactious of Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. ii, 
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tempest and the desolation which had raged 











around it. 

To conclude: had he imitated Diocletian, 
and surrendered the purple, he would have 
afforded another instance of the anomalies 
of the human understanding ; that he did 
not do so, for the sake of his own fame and 
that of the controlling power, as well as 
for the welfare of his prince, must be deeply 
lamented ; the more especially as his churri 
(rod) has descended to feeble hands. He 
had enjoyed the essentials of sovereignty 
during threescore years, a period equal in 
duration to that of Darius the Mede; and 
had overcome difficulties which would have 
He had van- 
quished all his enemies, external and in- 


appalled no ordinary minds. 


ternal, and all his views as regarded Harouti 
were accomplished. 

Almost the motives which might have 
urged the surrender of his power, stronger 
perhaps than his desire of reparation with 
heaven and his prince, was the fear of his 
successor’s inefficiency : but this consider- 
ation unhappily was counterbalanced by the 
precocious talents of his grandson, whom 
he affectionately loved, and in whom he 
thought he saw himself rene wed. Pride 
also, that chief ingredient in his character, 
the 
world would suppose he had relinquished 
what he could no longer retain; and ruin 
would have been preferred to the idea that 
he had been ‘‘ driven from his stool.” Able 
and artful ministers flattered the feeling so 
deeply rooted, and to crown the whole, he 
was supported by obligations of public faith 
contracted by a power without a rival. 
Still, old age, declining health, the desire of 


checked such surrender; he feared 


KOTAH. 
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repose and of religious retirement, prompted 
wishes which often escaped his lips; but 
counteracting feelings intruded, and the 
struggle between the good and evil prin- 
ciple lasted until the moment had passed 
when abdication would have been honour- 
able. Had he, however, obeyed the impulse, 
his retreat would have more resembled that 
of the fifth Charles than of the Roman king. 
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In the shades of Nathdwarra he would 
have enjoyed that repose, which Diocletian 
could not find at Salona; and embued with 
a better philosophy and more knowledge of 
the human heart, he would have practised 
what was taught, that “there ought to be 
no intermediate change between the com- 
mand of men and the service of God. ” 
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CHAPTER I. 


Departure from the valley of Oodipoor.—Leke of Khyroda.—Ancient temple of Mandeswar.— 
Bhartewar.—lts Jain temples.—Khyroda.—Connected with the history of the feuds of 
Mewar.—Exploits of Singram Sing.—He obtains Khyroda.—Curious predicament of 
Jey Sing, the adopted heir of Singram.—Calmness with which political negociations are 
managed in the east.— The agricultural economy of Khyroda.— Precarious nature of sugar- 
cultivation.— Heentah.—Large proportion of land alienated as religious.—Heentah and 
Doondia established on church-lands.—Mandhata Raja.— Traditions of him.— Performed 
the Aswamedha.—His grant of Mynar to the Rishis.— Grant inscribed on a pillar.— 
Exploit of Raj Sing against the Mahrattas.—Morwun, boundary of the Mewar territory. 
Reflections on that state.—The author's policy during his official residence there. 


Oodipoor, January 29, 1820.—Tuxr Per- 
sonal Narrative attached to the first volume 
of this work terminated with author's re- 
turn to Oodipoor, after a complete circuit 
of Marwar and Ajmer, He remained at 
his head-quarters at Oodipoor until the 29th 
January 1820, when circumstances render- 
ing it expedient that he should visit the prin- 
cipalities of Boondi and Kotah (which were 
placed under his political superintendence), 
he determined not to neglect the opportu- 
nity it afforded of adding to his portfolio 
remarks on men and manners, in a country 
hitherto untrodden by Europeans. 

Although we bad not been a month in 


Seed 


the valley of Oodipoor, we were all desirous 
to avail ourselves of the lovely weather 
which the cold season of India invariably 
brings, and which exhilarates the European 
who has languished through the hot winds, 
and the still more oppressive monsoon. The} 
thermometer at this time, within the valley, 
was at the freezing point at break of day, 
ranging afterwards as high as 90°, whilst 
the sky was without a cloud, and ita splen- 
dour at night was dazzling. 

Khyroda.—On the 29th, we broke ground 
from the heights of Toos, marched fifteen 
English miles (though estimated at only 
six and a half cogs), and encamped under 
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the embankment of the spacious lake of 
Khyroda. Our route was over a rich and 
well-watered plain, but which had long 
"been a stranger to the plough. Three 
miles from Duboke we crossed our own 
stream, the Bairis, and at the village of 
Dorowlee is a small outlet from this river, 
which runs into a hollow and forms a 
jheel, or lake. There is a highly interest- 
ing temple, dedicated to Mandeswar (Siva), 
on the banks of this stream, the architecture 
of which attests its antiquity. It is the 
counterpart in miniature of a celebrated 
temple at Chandravati, near Aboo, and veri- 
fies the traditional axiom, that the arehitec~- 
tural rules of past ages were fixed on immu- 
table principles. 

We passed the serait of Noorujponra, a 
mile to the right, and got entangled in the 
swampy ground of Bhartewar. This town, 
wiach belongs to the chief of Kanorh, one 
of the sixteen great barons of Mewar, boasts 
a high antiquity, and Bhartiri, the elder 
brother of Vicrama, is its reputed founder. 
If we place any faith in local tradition, the 
bells of seven hundred and fifty temples, 
chiefly of the Jain faith, once sounded with- 
in its walls, which were six miles in length ; 
but few vestiges of them now remain, al- 
though there are ruins of some of these 
shrines which show they were of consider- 
able importance. Within a mile and a half 
of Khyroda we passed through Khyrsana, 
a large charity-village belonging to the 
Brahmins. 

Khyroda is a respectable place, having 
a fortress with double ditches, which can be 
filled at pleasure from the river. Being 
situated on the high road between the an- 
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cient and modern capitals, it was always a 
bone of contention in the civil wars. It was 
in the hands of Rawut Jey Sing of Lawah, 
the adopted heir of Singram Suktawut, one 
of the great leaders in the struggles of the 
year 1748, an epoch as well known in Mewar 
as the 1745 of Scotland. Being originally 
a fiscal possession, and from its position 
not to be trusted to the hands of any of the 
feudal chiefs, it was restored to the sove- 
reign ; though it was not without difficulty 
that the riever of Lawah agreed to sign the 
constitution of the 4th May,* and relinquish 
to his sovereign a stronghold which had 
been purchased with the blood of his kin- 
dred. 

The history of Khyroda would afford an 
excellent illustration of the feuds of Mewar. 
In that between Singram Sing the Sukta- 
wut, and Bhiroo Sing Chondawut, both of 
these chief clans of Mewar lost the best of 
their defenders. In 1733, Singram, then 
but a youth (his father Lalji, Rawut of 
Seogurh, being yet alive), took Khyroda 
from his sovereign, and retained it six years. 
In 1740, the rival clans of Deogurh, Amait, 
Korabur, &c., under their common head, 
the chief of Saloombra, and having their 
acts legalized by the presence of the Depra 
minister, united to expel the Suktawut. 
Singram held out four months; when he 
hoisted a flag of truce and agreed to capitu- 
late, on condition that he should be permit- 
ted to retreat unmolested, with all his fol- 
lowers and effects to Bheendir, the capital of 
the Suktawuts. This condition was granted 
and the heir of Seogurh was received into 


* See treaty between the Rana and his chiefs, Vol, 1. 
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Bheendir. Here he commenced his depre- 
dations, the adventures attending which are 
still the topics of numerous tales. In one of 
his expeditions to the estate of Korabur, he 
carried off both the cattle and the inhabitants 
of Goorli. Zalim Sing, the heir of Korabur, 
came to the rescue, but was laid low by the 
lance of Singram. To revenge his death, 
every Chondawut of the country assembled 
round the banner cf Saloombra ; the sove- 
reign himself espoused their cause, and with 
his mercenary bands of Sindies succeeded 
in investing Bheendir. During the siege, 
Urjoon of Korabur, bent on revenge for the 
lose of his heir, determined to surprise Seo- 
gurh, which he effected, and spared neither 
age or sex.* Khyroda remained attached 
to the fisc during several years, when the 
Rana, with a thoughtlessness which has 
nourished these feuds, granted it to Sirdar 
Singh, the Chondawut chief of Bhadaisir. 
In S. 1746, the Chondawuts were in rebel- 
lion and disgrace, and their rivals, under the 
chief of Bheendir, assembled their kindred 
to drive out the Sindie garrison, who held 
Khyroda for their foe. 
with the Sindie Koli, came to aid the garri- 


Urjoon of Korabur, 


son, and an action ensued under the walls, 
in which Singram slew with his own hand 
two of the principal subordinates of Kora- 
bur, vz. Goman the Sikerwal, and Bheemji 
Ranawut. Nevertheless, the Chondawuts 
gained the day, and the Suktawuts again 
retired on Bheendir. There they received 
4 reinforcement sent by Zalim Sing of 
Kotah (who fostered all these disputes, trust- 
ing that eventually he should be able to 
snatch the bone of contention from both), 


* The sequel of this feud hag been related. 


and a band of Arabs, and with this aid tley 
returned to the attack. The Chondawuts 
who, with the auxiliaries of Sinde, were 
encamped in the plains of Akolah, willingly 
accepted the challenge, but were defeated ; 
Sindie Koli, leader of the auxiliaries, was 
slain, and the force was entirely dispersed. 
Singram, who headed this and every assault 
against the rival clan, was wounded in three 
places ; but this he accounted nothing, 
having thereby obtained the regard of his 
sovereign, and the expulsion of his rival 
from Khyroda, which remained attached to 
the fise until the year 1758, when, on the 
payment of a fine of ten thousand rupees, 
the estate was assigned to him under the 
royal signature. This was in the year A.D. 
1802, from which period until 1818, when we 
had to mediate between the Rana and his 
chiefs, Khyroda remained a trophy of the 
superior courage and tact of the Suktawuts, 
No wonder that the Rawut Jey Singh of 
Lawah, the adopted heir of Singram, was 
averse to renounce Khyroda. He went so far 
as to man its walls, and forbid any communi- 
cation with the servants of his sovereign: 
the slightest provocation would have com- 
pelled a siege and aseault, in which all the 
Chondawuts of the country would gladly 
have joined, and the old feuds might have 
been revived on the very dawn of disfran- 
chisement from the yoke of the Mahrattas. 
But what will be thought of this trans- 
action which it is stated, that the lord of 
Khyroda was at this time at court, the daily 
companion of his sovereign! Although 
the dependents of Jey Sing would have 
fired on any one of his master’s servants who 
ventured to its walls, and, according to our 
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notions, he was that moment a rebel both 
to his prince and the paramount protector, 
not an uncourtly phrase was ever heard, nor 
could it be discovered that the Rana and 
the Rawut stood in any other relation than 
as the gracious sovereign and the loyal 
subject. These matters are conveniently 
managed: all the odium of discussion is 
left to the kamdars, or delegates of the 
prince and the chief, between whom not the 
least diminution of courteous etiquette 
would be observable, whilst there remained 
Asiatics do not count 
the: moments which intervene between the 


a hope of adjustment. 


conception and consummation of an under- 
In all 
their transactions, they preserve more com- 
posure, which, whatever be its cause, lends 
an air of dignity to their procecdings. I 
have risen from discussion with the respec- 
tive ministers of the sovercign and chief- 


taking as do those of colder climes. 


tains regarding acts involving treason, in 
order to join the principals in an excursion 
oa the lake, or in the tilt-yard at the palace, 
where they would be passing their opinions 
on the points of a horse, with mutual court- 
esy and affability. This is no unamiable 
feature in the manners of the Hast, and 
tends to strengthen the tie of fraternity 
which binds together the fabric of Rajpoot 
policy. 

The agricultural economy of Khyroda, 
which discovers distinct traces of the patriar- 
chal system, is not without interest. Khy- 
roda is a tuppa, or subdivision of one of the 
greater khalisa or fiscal districts of Mewar, 
and consists of fourteen townships, besides 
their hamlets. It is rated at 14,500 rupees 
of yearly rent, of which itself furnishes 
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3,500. The land, though generally of a 
good quality, is of three classes, viz. peewul, 
or watered from wells ; gorma, also irrigat- 
ed land, extending three or four khazs or 
fields, around the village ; and mar or mal, 
depending on the heavens alone for moisture. 
As has been already stated, there are two 
harvests, viz. the oonaloo ( from von, ‘ heat’), 
or summer-harvest ; and the sealoo ( from 
The 


share of the crown, as in all the ancient 


see, ‘colu’), the winter or autumnal. 


Hindu governments, is taken in kind, and 
divided as follows. Of the first or oonaloo 
crop, consisting of wheat, barley, and gram, 
the produce is formed into kullas (piles or 
heaps ) of one hundred maunds each ; these 
are subdivided into four parts, of twenty- 
five maunds each. The first operation is to 
provide from one of these the seerano, or 
one seer on each maund, to each indivi- 
dual of the village-establishment : viz. the 
patel, or head-man ; the patwari, register or 
accountant ; the shanah, er watchman ; 
the bullae, or messenger and also general 
herdsman ;* the kathi (alias sootar) or car- 
or blacksmith; the 
khomar, or potter ; the dhobi or washerman ; 


the chamar, who is shoemaker, carrier, and 


penter; the lohar, 


scavenger ; the nae, or barber-surgeon. 
These ten seeranos, or one seer on each kulla, 
or two maunds and a half to each indivi- 
dual, swallow up one of the subdivisions. 
Of the three remaining parts, one share, or 
twenty-five maunds, goes to the raj, or sover- 


eign, and two to the ryot, or cultivator, after 


* The duilae or bullaiti is the shepherd of the 
community, who drives the village-flock to the common 
pasturage ; and, besides his seerano, has some trifling 
reward from every individual, It igs his especial duty to 
prevent cattle-trespasscs. 
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deducting, a seerano of two maunds for the 
heir-apparent, which is termed KXowur- 
mutka, or ‘pot for the prince.’ An innova- 
tion of late years has been practised on the 
portion belonging to the village, from which 
no less than three seeranos of one maund 
each are deducted, previous to subdivision 
amongst the ten village officers; viz. one 
‘pot for the prince,’ another for the Rana’s 
chief groom, and a third for his moodt, or 
These 
all go to the government, which thus rea- 
lizes thirty maunds out of each hundred, 
or three-tenths, instead of one-fourth, accord- 
ing to ancient usage. But the village-estab- 
lishment has an additional advantage before 
the grain is thrashed out ; this is the kirpah 
or sheaf from every beega (a third of an 
acre ) of land cultivated, to each individual ; 
and each sheaf is reckoned to yield from 
five to seven seers of grain. The reapers 
are also allowed small kirpas or sheafs, 


steward of the grain department. 


yielding two or three seers each ; and there 


were various little larcenies permitted, 
under the terms of dantuni and chabunt, 
indicating they were allowed the use of 
their teeth (dant) while reaping: so that 
in fact they fed (‘chabna, to bite or masti- 
cate’) upon roasted heads of Indian corn and 
maize, 

Of the sialloo crop, which consists of 
mukhi, or Indian corn, and jooer and bajra, 
or maize, with the different pulses, the pro- 
cess of distribution is as follows. From 
every ulla, or heap of one hundred maunds, 
forty are set apart for the raj or govern- 
ment, and the rest, after deducting the see~ 
enos of the village-establishment, goes to 
the cultivator. 
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On the culture of sugar-cane, cotton, 
indigo, opium, tobacco, ¢/ or sesamum, and 
the various dyes, there has always been a 
fixed money-rent, varying from two to ten 
rupees per beega. 

There is nothing so uncertain in tis 
results as the cultivation of sugar-cane, 
which holds out a powC..u: lure for dis- 
honesty to the collector for the crown. But 
it is asserted here that the ryot had no 
option, being compelled to cultivate, in due 
proportion, cane, opium, and grain, from the 
same chursa or well. A rough estimate of 
the expense attending the culture of a chursa, 
or what may be irrigated by one well, 
Let us take, 


first, one beega of cane, and no more can be 


may not be uninteresting. 


watered with one pair of oxen, premising 
that the cane is planted in the month of 
Aggun, and reaped in the same month next 
year ; that is, after a whole twelvemonth 
of labour :— 

Hasil, or rent ........0...0.. Rupees 10 
Seed of one beega .......ceseeeceoeee 20 
Gor, or stirring up the earth with 

spuds, eight times before reaping, 

sixteen men each time, at two anas 

TO GACH secccsscseccseces esss@ewerncae’s 16 
Two men at the well, at four rupees 

each per month, for twelve months 96, 
Two oxen, feeding, &c. .......00...0- 18 
Paring and cutting forty thousand 

canes, at four anas per thousand... 10 
Placing canes in the mill, clothes to 

the men, besides one seer of sugar 

out of every MauNd o....ccocccccsssee 20 


Carried Over Rs. 190 


* This goes to feed the cultivator, if he works himself. 
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, Brought forward Rs. 190 
Shares of all the village-establish- 
ment ; say if the beega yields fifty 
maunds, of which they are enti- 





tled to one-fifth .....0+. snsemensnaseves 40 
W00d_ coccccccecesees ash see scbeccicndsanee 2 
Hire of boiler .....+0. seguciets side-cesuet 6 

Rupees 238 
A beega will yield as much as‘) 
eighty maunds of sugar, though 

fifty is esteemed a good crop ; it > 200 

sells at about four rupees per 

MAUNA, OF ...-ee00. copeuwseeadesauee 
Leaving the cultivator minus 

Rupees 388 


It will be observed that the grower’s 
whole expenses are charged ; besides, to 
make up, we must calculate from the labour 
of the same two men and cattle, the produce 
profit of one beega of opium and four beegas 
of wheat and barley, as follows: 

Surplus profit on the opium, seven 

seers of opium, at four rupees per 
BOChossesecccavectienes socccvecesscers Ge 28 
One hundred and fifty maunds of 
grain, of both harvests, of which 
one-third to the raj, leaves one 
hundred maunds, at one rupee 


each maund........000 snpseaecsssees - 100 
Rupees 128 
Deduct deficiency on cane .......+++. - 388 


Profit left, after feeding, men and 
cattle, &c. &c......00..006,.. Rupees 90 
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Sometimes, though rarely, the cane is 
sold standing, at four to five rupees the 
thousand ; but, occasionally, the whole crop 
is lost, if the cane should unfortunately 
flower, when it is rooted up and burnt, or 
given to the cattle, being unfit for the use of 
man. This may be superstition; though 
the coultivators of the cane in the West- 
Indies may perhaps say that the deteriora- 
tion of the plant would render it not worth 
the trouble of extracting the juice. I shall 
here conclude this rough sketch of the 
agricultural economy of Khyroda, which 
may be taken asa fair specimen of the old 
system throughout Mewar, with remark- 
ing that, notwithstanding the laws of Menu, 
inscriptions on stone, and tradition, which 
constitute in fact the customary law of Raj- 
pootana, make the rent in kind far lighter 
than what we have just recorded, yet the 
cultivator could not fail to thrive if even this 
system were maintained. But constant 
warfare, the necessities of the prince, with 
the cupidity and poverty of the revenue 
officers, have superadded vexatious petty 
demands, as khur-lakur (wood and forage), 
and ghur-ginti (house-tax) ; the first of which 
was a tax of one rupee annually on every 
beega of land in cultivation, and the other 
the same on each house or hut inhabited. 
Even the kaed sali, or triennial fine on the 
headman and the register, was levied by 
these again on the cultivators. But besides 
tbese regular taxes, there was no end to 
irregular exactions of burrar and dind, or 
forced contributions, until, at length, the 
country became the scene of desolation from 
which it is only now emerging. 

HEENTAH, Jonuary 30th.—This was a 
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short march of three and a half coss, or 
nine miles, over the same extensive plain of 
rich black loam, or mal, whence the province 
of Malwa hasits name. We were on horse- 
back long before sunrise ; the air was pure 
and invigorating ; the peasantry were smil- 
ing at the sight of the luxuriant young crops 
of wheat, barley, and gram, aware that no 
ruthless hand could now step between them 
and the bounties of Heaven. Fresh thatch, 
or rising walls, gave signs of the exiles’ 
return, who greeted us, at each step of our 
journey, with blessing and looks of joy 
miogled with sadness. Passed the hamlet, 
or poorwa, of Amerpoora, attached to Khy- 
roda, and to our left the township of My- 
nar, held in sasun (religious grant) by a 
community of Brahmins. This place affords 
a fine specimen of ‘the wisdom of ancestors’ 
in Mewar, where fifty thousand beegas, or 
about sixteen thousand acres of the richest 
crown-land, have been given in perpetuity 
to these drones of society ; and although 
there are only twenty families left of this 
holy colony, said to have been planted by 
Raja Mandhata in the ¢reta-yug, or silver 
age of India, yet superstition and indolence 
conspire to prevent the resumption even of 
those portions which have none to culti- 
vate them. A “sixty thousand years’ resi- 
dence in hell” is undoubtedly no comfortable 
prospect, and to those who subscribe to the 
doctiine of transmigration, it must be rather 
mortifying to pass from the purple of royalty 
into “a worm in ordure,” one of the deli- 
cate purgatories which the Rajpoot soul has 
to undergo before it can expiate the offence 
of resuming the lands of the church! I was 
rejOlced, however, to find that some of ‘ the 


sons of Sukta,’ as they increased in num- 
bers, in the inverse ratio of their possessions, 
deemed it better to incur all risks than 
emigrate to foreign lands in search of bhom ; 
and both Heentah and Doondia have been 
established on the lands of the church, De- 
sirous of preserving every right of every 
class, I imprecated on my head all the ana- 
themas of the oder, if the Rana should re- 
sume all beyond what the remnant of this 
family could require. 1 proposed that a 
thousand beegas of the best land should be 
retained by them; that they should not only 
be furnished with cattle, seed, and imple- 
ments of agriculture, but that there should 
be wells cleared out, or fresh ones dug for 
them. At this time, however, the astrologer 
was a member of the cabinet, and being 
also physician in ordinary, he, as one of the 
order, protected his brethren of Mynar, who 
as may be supposed, were in vain called 
upon to produce the tamba-patra, or copper- 
plate warrant, for these lands. 

Mandhata Raja, a name immortalized in 
the topography of the regions, was of the 
Pramar tribe, and sovereign of Central 
India, whose capitals were Dhar and Oojein ; 
and although his period is uncertain, tradi- 
tion uniformly assigns him priority to Vicra- 
maditya, whose era (fifty-six years anterior 
to the Christian) prevails throughout India. 
There are various spots on the Nerbudda 
which perpetuate his name, especially where 
that grand stream forms one of its most 
considerable rapids. Cheetore, with all its 
dependencies, was but an appanage of the 
sovereignty of Dhar in these early times, 
nor can we move a step without discover- 
ing traces of their paramount sway in all 
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these regions: and in the spot over which 
I am now moving, the antiquary might 
without any difficulty fill his portfolio. 
Both Heentah and Doondia, the dependencies 
of Mynar, are brought in connexion with 
the name of Mandhata, who performed the 
grand rite of aswameda, or sacrifice of the 
horse, at Doondia, where they still point 
out the coond, or ‘ pit of sacrifice.’ Two 
Rishis, or ‘holy men,’ of Heentah attended 
Mandhata, who, on the conclusion of the 
ceremony, presented them the customary 
poon, or ‘offering,’ which they rejected ; 
but on taking leave, the Raja delicately con- 
trived to introduce into the beera of pan, a 
grant for the lands of Mynar. The gift, 
though unsolicited, was fatal to their sanc- 
tity, and the miracles which they had 
hitherto been permitted to form, ceased with 
the possession of Mammon. Would the 
reader wish to have an instance of these 
miracles? After their usual manifold ablu- 
tions, and wringing the moisture of their 
dhoti, or garment, they would fling it into 
the air, where it remained suspended over 
their head, as a protection against the sun’s 
rays. On the loss of their power, these 
saints became tillers of the ground. Their 
descendants hold the lands of Mynar, and 
are spread over this tract, named Burra 
Choubeesa, ‘the great twenty-four !’ 

We also passed in this morning’s march 
the village of Bamuneo, having a noble 
piece of water maintained by a strong em- 
bankment of masonry. No less than four 
thousand beegas are attached. It was fiscal 
land, but had been usurped during the 
troubles, and being nearly depopulated, had 
escaped observation. At this moment it is 
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in the hands of Mooti Pasban, the favourite 
handmaid of “the Sun of the Hindus.” 
This ‘ pearl’ (mooti) pretends to have obtain- 
ed it as a mortgage, but it would be diffi- 
cult to shew a lawful mortgager. Near the 
village of Bhansaira, on the estate of Futteh 
Sing, brother of Bheendir, we passed a 
seura or sula, a pillar or land-mark, having a 
grant of land inscribed thereon with the 
usual denunciations, attested by an image of 
the sacred cow, engraved in slight relief, 
as witness to the intention of the donor. 

Heentah was a place of some consequence 
in the civil wars, and in §. 1808 (A.D. 
1752) formed the appanage of one of the 
babas or infants of the court, of the Mahraja 
Sawunt Sing. It now belongs to a subordi- 
nate Suktawut, and was the subject of con- 
siderable discussion in the treaty of resump- 
tion of the 4th of May 1818, between the 
Rana and his chiefs. 

It was the scene of a gallant exploit in S, 
1812, when ten thousand Mahrattas, led by 
Sutwa, invaded Mewar. Raj Sing, of the 
Jhala tribe, the chief of Sadri, and descen- 
dant of the hero who rescued that first of 
Rajpoot princes, Rana Pertap, had reached 
the town of Heentah in his passage from 
court to Sadri, when he received intelli- 
gence that the enemy was at Salairo, only 
three miles distant. He was recommended 
to make a slight detour and go by Bheen- 
dir ; but having no reason for apprehension, 
he rejected the advice, and pruceeded on his 
way. He had not travelled half a mile, 
when they fell in with the marauders, who 
looked upon his small but well-mounted 
band as legitimate prey. But, in spite of 
the odds, they preferred death to the sur- 
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render of their equipments, amd an action 
ensued, in which the Raj, after performing 
miracles of valour, regained the fort, with 
eighty only of his three hundred -and fifty 
retainers. The news reaching Khosial Sing, 
the chief of Bheendir, whu, besides the 
sufficient motive of Aajpooti, or ‘ chivalry,’ 
was impelled by friendship and matrimonial 
connexion, he assembled a trusty band, and 
marched to rescue his friend from captivity 
and his estate from mortgage for his ransom. 





This little ‘phalanx amounted only to five 


hundred men, all Suktawuts, and of whom 
three-fourths were on foot. They advanced 
in a compact mass, with lighted matches, 
cavaliers on either flank, with Khoshial 
at their head, denouncing death to the man 
who quitted his ranks, or fired a shot with- 
out orders. They were soon surrounded 
by the cloud of Mahratta horse; but re- 
solve was too manifest in the intrepid band 
even for numbers to provoke the strife. 
They thus passedjover the immense plain 
between Bheendir and Heentah, the gates 
of which they had almost reached, when, as 
if ashamed at seeing their prey thus snatch- 
ed from their grasp, the word was given, 
“birchee de!” and a forest of Mahratta 
lances, each twelve feet long, bristled 
against the Suktawuts. Khoshial called a 
halt, wheeled his cavaliers to the rear, and 
allowed the foe to come within pistol-shot, 
when a well-directed volley checked their 
impetuosity, and threw them into disorder. 
The little band of cavalry seized the moment 
and charged in their turn, gave time to 
load again, and returned to their post to 
allow a second volley. The gate was 
gained, and the Sadri chief received into the 
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Hlated with success, 
the Mahraja promptly determined rather to 
fight his way back than coop himself up in 
Heentah, and be starved into surrender ; 
all seconded the resolution of their chief, 
and with little comparative loss they regain- 
ed Bheendir. This exploit is universally 
known, and related with exultation, as 
one of the many brilliant deeds of “ the sons 
of Sukta,” of whom the Mahraja Koshial 
Sing was conspicuous for worth, as well as 
gallantry. 

Morwun, 31st January.—The last day of 
January (with the thermometer 50° at 
day-break ), brought us to the limits of 
Mewar. I could not look on its rich alienat- 
ed lands without the deepest regret, or see 
the birthright of its chieftains devolve on 
the mean Mahratta or ruthless Pathan, with- 
out a kindling of the spirit towards the 
heroes of past days, in spite of the vexations 
their less worthy descendants occasion 
me; less worthy, yet not worthless, for 
having left my cares behind me with the 
court, where the stubbarnness of some, the 
vices and intrigues of others. and the apathy 
of all, have been deeply injured my health. 
There is something magical in absence ; 
it throws a deceitful medium between us 
and the objects we have quitted, which ex- 
aggerates their amiable qualities, and cur- 
tails the proportions of their vices. I Jook 
upon Mewar as the land of my adoption, 
and linked with all the associations of my 
early hopes and their actual realization, I 
feel inclined to exclaim with reference to 
her and her unmanageable children, 

“ Mewar, with all thy faults, Ilove thee still.” 
The virtues owe an immense debt to the 


ranks of deliverers. 
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present feudal nobility, not only of Mewar 
but of Rajpeotana, and it is to be hoped that 
the rising generation will pay to it what 
has been withheld by the past; that energy 
and temperance will supersede opium and 
the juice of the mawah, and riding in the 
ring, replace the siesta, and the tabor (tabla) 
and lute. 
of these incentives to degeneracy ; 
is there a young chieftain, from the heir- 
apparent to the throne to the aspirant to a 
skin of land ( when opportunity was grant- 
ed), from whom I have not exacted a 
promise, never to touch that debasing drug, 
opium, Some may break this pledge, but 
many will kept it; especially those whose 
minority I protected against court-faction 


I endeavoured to banish some 
nor 


and avarice: such a one as Urjoon Sing, 
the young chief of Bussie, of the Sangawut 
branch of the Chondawut clan. His grand- 
father (for his father was dead ) had main- 
tained the old castle and estate, placed 
on the elevated Oopermal, against all at- 
tempts of the Mahrattas, but had incurred 
the hatred of Bheem Sing of Saloombra, 
the head of his clan, who in S. 1846 dis- 
possessed him, and installed a junior branch 
in the barony of Bussie. But the energe- 
tic Tukt Sing regained his lost rights, and 
maintained them, until civil broils and 
foreign foes alike disappeared, on their con- 
nexion with the British in 1818. Then the 
veteran chief, with his grandson, repaired 
to ceurt, to unite in the general homage 
to their prince with the assembled chiefs of 
Mewar. But poverty and the remembrance 
of old feuds combined to dispossess the 
installation of the interloper, who was sup- 
perted by all the influence of the chief 


of Soolombra. The first noble of Mewar 
tried to avail himself of my friendship to 
uphold the cause of his protegee, Burrud 
Sing, whom he often brought to visit me, as 
did old Tukta his grandson. Both were 
of the same age, thirteen ; the aspirant to 
Bussie, fair and stout, but heavy in his 
looks ; while the possessor, Urjoon, was 
spare, dark, and beaming with intelligence. 
Merit and justice on one side; stupidity 
and power to the other. But there were 
duties to be performed ; and the old 
Thakoor’s appeal was not heard in vain. 
‘ Swamdherma and this” (putting his hand 
to his sword), said the aged chief, “have hi- 
therto preserved our rights ; now, the cause 
of the child is in his sovereign’s hands and 
yours; but here money buys justice, and 
right yields to favour.” The Rana, though 
he had assented to the views of Saloombra, 
left the case to my adjudication. I called 
both parties before me, and in their presence, 
from their respective statements, sketched 
the genealogical tree, exhibiting in the re- 
mote branches the stripling competitor’s, 
which I shewed to the Rana. Ever prone 
to do right when not swayed by faction, he 
confirmed Urjoon’s patent, which he had 
given him three years previously, and girt 
him with the sword of investiture. This 
contest for his birthright was of great 
advantage to the youth ; for his grandfather 
was selected to command the quotas for the 
defence of the frontier fortress of Jehajpoor, 
a duty which he well performed; and his 
grandson accompanied him and was often 
left in command while he looked after the 
estate. Both came to visit me at Cheetore. 
Urjoon was greatly improved during his 
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two years’ absence from the paternal abode, 
and promises to do honour to the clan he 
belongs to. Amongst many questions, I 
asked ‘if he had yet taken to his uml ?” 
to which he energetically replied, “my 


fortunes will be cracked indeed, if ever 1. 


forget any injunction of yours.” 

But a truce to digression : the whole 
village punchaet has been waiting this half 
hour under the spreading burr tree, to tell 


me, in the language of homely truth, khoosh 
hyn Compani saheb ca-pertap sa, that “ by the 
auspices of Sir Company they are happy ; 
and that they hope I may live a thousand 
years.” 

I must, therefore, suspend my narrative, 
whilst I patiently listen till midnight to 
dismal tales of sterile fields, exhausted funds, 
exiles unreturned, and the depredations of 
the wild mountain Bhil. 


CHAPTER II. 


The chief of Heentah.—Dificulty of arranging the separation of Heentah from the fise.—Ano- 
malous character of its present chief, Maun Sing Sukiawut.—His history.—Lalji Rawut 
of Netharra.—Origin of the Dodeah family.—Adventure of Singram Sing, the Rane 
of Mewar.—His son, Chandrabhan, and Rana Raj.—Extraordinary manner in which 
he acquired Lewah.—Decline of the family.—Form of deed of conveyance of lands from 
the lord paramount.— Address of Maun Sing.—Atrocious murder of a Rahtore boy.— 


Its singular sequel. 


I was not deceived; it is not midnight, 
but, late as it is, I will introduce to the 
reader a few of my visitors. The chief of 
Heentah, who was absent at his patrimonial 
estate of Koon, on the hills of Chappun, 
sent his brother and his homme @ affaires to 
make his compliments tome, and express 
his regret that he could not offer them per- 


sonally at Heentah. which ho said was “my 
own township.” This was not mere custo- 
mary civility. Heentah had been taken by 
the Suktawuts soon after the commence- 
ment of the civil wars of 8. 1824, which 
was within the period (A.D. 1766) fixed 
by the general arrangements of the 4th of 
May 1818, for restitution; and it was 
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impossible, without departing from the prin- 
ciple on which- they were based, that the 
chief should retain it, though he could plead 
the prescriptive right of half a century. 

The discussions regarding Heentah were 
consequently very warm: the renunciation 
of ten valuable townships by the Maharaja 
Zoorawur Sing of Bheendir, the head of 
the Suktawut clans, did not annoy the 
Bheendir chief so much as his failure to 
retain Heentah as one of his minor feuds: 
nay, the surrender of Arjah, the price of 
blood, 3 far more important castle and do- 
main, by his own brother Futteh Sing (the 
original acquisition of which sealed the con- 
clusion of a long-standing feud), excited less 
irritation than the demand that Heentah 
should revert to the fisc. It is the key of 
Bheendir,” said the head of the clan. “ It 
was a Suktawut allotment from the first,” 
exclaimed his brother. “ The Ranawut was 
an interloper,” cried another. “ It is my 
bapota’ the abode of my fathers,” was the 
more feeling expression of tho occupant, It 
was no light task to deal with such argu- 
ments; especially when an appeal to the 
dictates of reason and justice was thwarted 
by the stronger impulse of self-interest. But 
in a matter involving so important a stipula- 
tion of the treaty, which required “that all 
fiscal possessions which, since S. 1822 (A.D. 
1766), the commencement of the civil wars, 
had, by whatever means, passed from the!Ra- 
na to the chieftains, should be reclaimed,” 
firmness was essential to the success of 
& measure on which depended the resto- 
ration of order. The Suktawuts behaved 
nobly’ and with a purely patriotic spirit 
throughont the scone, when almost all had to 
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relinquish important possessions. The issue 
was, that Heentah, with its domain, after re- 
maining twelve months incorporated with 
the fisc, was restored to Zoorawur, but cur- 
tailed of Doondia and its twelve hundred 
acres, which though united to Heentah, was 
a distinct township in the old records. 
Having paid ten thousand rupees as the 
fine of reliof, the chief was girt with the 
sword, and re-established in his bapota, to 
the great joy of the whole clan. 

Heentah is burthened with the service of 
fourteen horse and fourteen foot; its rekh, 
or nominal value, in the putta-buhye, or 
‘record of fiefs,’ bemg seven thousand ru- 
pees ; but,"in consideration of the impover- 
ished condition of his estate, the chief was 
only called on to furnish five horse and eight 
foot. The present possessor of Heentah is 
an adoption from the chieftainship of Koon ; 
but, contrary to established usage, he holds 
both Heentah and Koon, his parent fief, 
whereby he has a complex character, and 
to fulfil. As chief of 
Koon, he belongs to the third class of nobles, 
styled gole, and is subject to constant perso- 
nal attendance on the Rana; as lord of 
Heentah, too, he has to furnish a quota to 
serve “ at home or abroad /” Being compelled 
to appear at court in person, his quota for 
Heentah was placed under the charge of 
Maun Sing (another of the Suktawut sub- 
vassalage), and was sent to the thana of 
little Sadri, on‘the Malwa frontier, to guard 
it from the depredations of the forester 
Bhil. But I was commissioned by the Rana 
to reprimand the representative of Heentah, 
and to threaten him with the re-sequestra- 
tion of the estate, if he did not better 


conflicting duties 
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perform the service for which he held it. 
In consequence of this remonstrance, I be- 
came acquainted with a long tale of wee ; 
and Maun Sing’s vindication from a failure 
af duty will introduce a topic worthy of 
notice connected with the feudal system of 
Mewar, namely, the subdivision of fiofs. 
Maun Sing Suktawut is a younger branch 
of the Lawah family, and one of the infants 
who escaped the massacre of Seogurh, 
when Lalji Rawut and two generations 
were cut off to avenge tho feud with Kora- 
bur. 
claims of Maun Sing, we must go back to 
the period when Lalji Rawot was lord of 
Netharra, which, 
through some conrt-intrigue, was resumed, 


In order, however, to understand the 


for some offence, or 


and bestowed on one of the rival clan of 
Chondawut. Being a younger branch of 
the Bhansi family (one of the senior sub- 
divisions of Bheendir), Lalji was but  slen- 
derly provided for in the family allotment 
(bhut). 
‘to Dongerpoor, whose Rawul gave him a 


On losing Netharra, he repaired 


grant of Seogurh, an almost inaccessible 
fort on the borders of the two countries. 
Thus compelled through faction, to seek 
subsistence out of his native soil, Lalji re- 
nounced his loyalty, and with his sons, now 
larwutteas or ‘outlaws,’ resolved to pray 
upon Mewar. They now leoked to Bheen- 
dir, the head of their clan, as their lord, 
and joined him in opposing their late sover- 
eign in the field, levying black-mail from 
the estates of their rivals; or, when the 
influence of the latter sunk at court, and 
was supplanted by the clan of Suktawut, 
Lalji poised his lance in the train of ‘his 
‘chief in defence of the throne. Thus passed 


his life, a chequered courso of alternate loy- 
alty and treason, until its tragical close at 
Seogurh.* 

Singram Sing, the eldest son of Lalji,f 
with his infant nephews, Jey Sing and 
Nahur (who was absent), escaped the 
avengers sword, under which perished his 
father, mother, both brothers, and all his 
own children, at one fell. swoop} Singram 
succeeded to the possession of Seogarh, 
and to the feuds of his family. His nephew, 
young Nahur, joined in all his enterprizes, 
from the defence of Khyroda to the eseca- 
lade and capture of the castle of Lawah, 
in which he maintained himself until the 
Rana not only pardoned him, but gave him 
precedence above his enemies in his own 
councils, 

Lawah was wrested by Singram Sing 
Suktawut from Singram Sing the Doleah, 
an ancient tribe, but like many others little 
known, until the incident we are about to 
relate gave it a momentary gleam of splen- 
dour, and afforded the bard an opportunity 
to. emblazon its fame upon his page. Even 
in these regions, so full of strange vicissi- 
tude, the sudden rise of the Dodeah isa 
favourtie topic of the traditional muse of 
Mewar. 

Chandrabhan was ‘the father of this meteor 
of the day; his sole wealth consisted of 
a team of oxen, with which he tilled a 
few beegas of land at the base of Nahra- 
mugra, the ‘tiger mount,’ where the Rans 
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t Lalji’s issue : 

Singram. Seo Bing. Boartan Sing. 
His children Jey Bing, ‘Nahar Sing. 
massacred at j 

Seogurh, Maun Sing. 
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chad a rumne or preserve, for the royal sport 
of tiger-hunting. It was during the au- 
tumnal harvest, when the Dodeah had finish- 
ed his day’s work, having put up the last 
rick of mukhi (Indian corn), as he was 
driving home the companions of his toil, 
a voice hailed him from the wood. He 
answered, and advanced to the spot whence 
it issued, where he found a stranger, evi- 
dently of rank, with his horse panting for 
breath. After inquiring his tribe, and being 
told “ Rajpoot,” the stranger begged a 
little water, which was supplied, along with 
two coarse cakes of mukhi, and a little 
chumna-ca-dal, pulse cooked with ghee, or 
clarified butter, which the honest Dodeah 
‘took out of a cloth not over clean. Hav- 
ing performed all the other duties which 
hospitality requires, the Dodeah made his 
.salaam, and was about to depart, when a 
train of horsemen coming in sight, he paus- 
ed to look at them. All went up to the 
stranger ; and from the profound respect 
paid to him, he found that he had entertain- 
ed no common guest. 

It was in fact his sovereign, the Rana 
Juggut Sing, who delighted in the chase, 
and having that day been bewildered in 
the intricacies of Nahra-mugra, had -stumb- 
led on the Dodeah carle. The latter ex- 
pressed neither surprise nor delight when 
introduced to the Rana, and replied to all 
his questions with the frankness that grows 
out of the sentiment of honest pride and 
independence, which never abandons a Ra)j- 
pest, whatever be his condition. The 





@ in my days of inexperience, when travelling through 


countries unknown, and desirous to take the first pea- 
sant I found ag a guide, I have been amused by his 
annonucing to me, before: question was pa “Tam a 


service for the lands of Kowario. 


Rana was so much pleased with his rustic 
host, that he commanded a led horse to be 
brought forth, and desired the Dodeah would 
accompany him to Oodipoor, only ten miles 
distant. The -rocket of the moon’ (Chan- 
drabhan), in his peasant’s garb, bestrode the 
noble charger with as much ease as if it 
were habitual to him. The next day, the 
Dodeah was conducted to the Presence, and 
invested with a dress which had been worn 
by his sovereign (a distinguished mark of 
royal favour ), accompanied with the more 
solid reward of the grant of Kowario and 
its lands in perpetuity. 

Chandrabhan and his benefactor died 
about the same time. Rana Raj had suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Mewar, and Sirdar 
Sing, son of Chandrabhan, did personal 
It was 
@ source of daily amusement for the prince 
and his youthful associates to plunge into 
the fountain at -tho Suhailea-ca-barri,* a 
villa about two miles from the capital, on 
which occasions reserve was banished, and 
they gave themselves up to unrestrained 
mirth. The young Dodeah had'some peca- 
liarities, which made him a butt for their 
wit. The following incident will shew the 
character of these princely pastimes. It 
was one day remarked, that when refreshing 
in the coond, or reservoir, Sirdar Sing did 
not lay aside his turban, which provoked a 
suspicion that he had no hair. The Rana, 
impatient to get a peep at the bare head of 





Rajpoot,” as if in anticipation of the demand and a 
passport to respect ; titerally,“ 1 am of royal descent :”’ 
a reflection which lends an air of dignity to all his 
actions, and distinguishes him from every other claas. 


° «The nymphs’ parterre ; for the dbarri is move a 
fiower-garden than oue of indiscriminste cult 
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the son of Chandrabhan, proposed that they 
should push each other into the water. The 
sport began, and the Dodeah’s turban fal- 
ling off, disclosed the sad truth. The jest, 
however, was not relished by Sirdar ; and 
he tartly replied, in answer to his sover- 
eign’s question, “what had become of his 
hair 9?” that “he had lost it in Azs service, in 
a former birth, as chela,* by carrying wood 
upon his head to feed the flame, when his 
sovereign, a8 a Jogi, or ascetic, performed 
penance (tapasya) in the hills of Buddri- 
nath.” The prince felt that he had vio- 
Jated decorum ; but the reply was pregnant 
with sarcasm, and his dignity must be 
maintained. “Sirdar must bring proof 
of his assertion, or punishment awaits 
him,” was the rejoinder. The young chief, 
in the same lofty tone, offered the evidence 
of the deota (divinity) of the temple of 
Kowario. This was a witness whose testi- 
mony could not be impugned, and he had 
leave to bring it forward. 

At the village of Gopalpoor, attached 
to his estate of Kowario, was a temple of 
the Bagrawuts, a tribe little known, having 
a shrine of their divinity, who was personi- 
fied by an image with a tiger’s (bag) head. 
‘He invoked his support on this oecasion, 
when the deota threw him the ffowerf in 
his hand, and desired him to carry it to his 
sovereign.” He did so, and the Rana’s 
faith was too great to dispute the miracle. 
What honours could suffice for the man 


Th ee errr 


* Chela is a phrase which includes servitude or do- 
mestic slavery : but implies, at the same time, treatment 
as a child of thefamily. Here it denotes that of a ser- 
vant or disciple. 


+ That sculptured from the atone ig meant, 
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who had performed the most meritorious 
service to his prince in former transmigra- 
tions} Mang ‘ask,’ was the sign of grace 
and favour. Singram’s request was govern- 
ed by moderation ; it was for Lawah and 
its lands, which adjoined his estate at 
Kowario. 

The Rana being yet a minor, and the 
queen-mother at the head of affairs, he has- 
tened to her to be released from the debt 
of gratitude. Bnt Lawah, unluckily, was 
held by herself ; and although she was not 
heretic enough to doubt the miraculous 
tale, she thought the Dodeah might have 
selected any other land but her’s, and testily 
replied to her son’s request, that “he might 
give him Mowar if he chose.” Displeased 
at this unaccommodating tone, the prince 
quickly rejoined, “* Mewar shall be his 
then.” The word of a prince is sacred ; 
he sent for Singram, and thus addressed 
him: “TI give you Mewar for the space of 
three days; make the best use of your 
time ; my arsenals, my armouries, my trea- 
sury, my stables, my throne and its minis- 
ters, are at your command.” The temporary 
Rana availed himself of this large power, 
and conveyed to his estate whatever he had 
amind to. During the abdication, Sirdar 
held his court, though he had too much 
tact actually to press the cushion of his 
master; but seated himself on one side of 
the vacant throne, attended by all the 
nobles, fully impressed with the sanctity of 
the individual who had attained such dis- 
tinction. On the third day, the queen 
motber sent her son the patent for Lawah; 
and on the fourth, the Dodeah surrendered 


the sceptre, 
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With the wealth thus acquired, he erect- 
ed a castle in his domain of Lawah, on 
which he expended nine lakhs of rupees, 
about £100,000. He formed a lake; and 
a single baori or reservour, in the fort, cost 
another lakh. He built a splendid palace, 
whose china and mirror-halls are still the 
theme of encomium. These were greatly 
defaced by an explosion of a powder-maga- 
zine, which threw down half the fortress 
that had taken twenty years to com- 
plete ; and though it underwent consider- 
able repairs, it lost much of its splendour, 
which the guns of Holcar aided to dimi- 
nish: but the castle of Lawah is still one 
of the finest in Mewar. Sirdar Singh had 
also a grant of one of the royal mals or 
palaces of Oodipoor, erected on the mar- 
gin of the lake, after the model of the Jug- 
munder. Although it now belongs to the 
chief of Amait, it is only recognized as 
the Dodeah-ca-mahl ; but its halls are the 
dwelling of the bat and the owl; the burr 
has taken root in its light airy porticos, 
and its walls have every direction but the 
perpendicular. Sirdar lived twenty years 
after the erection of Lawah; he died in 
S. 1838 (A.D. 1782), leaving one son, the 
heir of his honours and estates. Through- 
out his long life, he lost no portion of the 
respect paid to his early years ; but with 
him the name of Dodeah again sunk into 
obscurity, or lived but as a memento of 
the instability of fortune. It was this son 
who, when driven from Lawah by Singram 
Sing Suktawut, had no place of shelter, and 
died in indigence and obscurity. His son 
(grandson of Sirdar, and great grandson of 
the ‘rocket of the moon’) is now patronized 
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by the heir-apparent, Prince Jowan Sing, 
and receives a daily allowance, but has not 
a foot of land, 

Singram, the Suktawut, had a regular 
sunnud for the fief of Lawah, whieh was 
rated at twenty-three thousand rupees of 
annual rent, while Kowario has reverted to 
the fisc. The lake of Lawah, which irri- 
gates some thousand aeres of rice-land, alone 
renders it one of the most desirable of the 
secondary estates of Mewar. Singram’s 
children being all murdered in the feud of 
Scogurh, he was sucecceded by Jey Sing 
(son of Seo Sing, his second brother), who 
was received as khola, or son of adoption, by 
all the retainers of Lawah. While Singram 
Sing lived, no subdivision of allotments 
took place ; all, to use the words of Maun 
Sing, “ate out of one dish:” and his own 
father Nahur, who had aided in the enter- 
prize, having by asimilar coup de main se- 
cured the estate of Bunwull for himself, no 
necessity for such partition existed. But 
Bunwull belonging to the fisc, to which it 
reverted on the restoration of order in A.D. 
1818, young Maun had no alternative but 
to turn round on Jey Sing, the adopted heir 
of Singram, and demand his bhut, or share 
of the lands of Lawah, in virtue of the 
right of joint acquisition, and as a younger 
brother. Jey Sing refused: but custom 
prevailed, and the village of Jaetpoorah, 
of fifteen hundred rupees’ annual revenue, 
was bestowed upon the son of Nahur 
Sing. So long as Maun Sing performed 
his duties to his chief, his share of Lawah 
was irresumeable and inalienable: hence 
the stubborn tenacity of the chiefs of their 
share in the patrimonial acres, even when 
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holding largely, but separately, of the 
crown, since of the latter, caprice or intrigue 
may deprive them; but their own miscon- 
duct alone can forfcit their bapota. The 
simple deed of conveyance will better estab- 
lish his point : 

‘“‘Maharao Sri Jey Sing, plighting his 
faith (buchunaeto). 

‘At this time, Brother Maun Sing, I 
bestow upon thee, of my own free will, the 
village and the lands of Jaetpoorah. This 
donative shall not look to rankroos: su-poot, 
ca-poot :* your issue shall enjoy them. Of 
this intention I call the four-armed divinity 
(Chatoorbhoj) as witness. You are my own 
child (chooroo) : wherever and whenever I 
order, you will do my service: if you fail, 
the fault be on your own head.” 

Whether Maun Sing failed in his duty 
to his superior, or otherwise, Jactpoorah 
was resumed ; and having in vain endea- 
voured to obtain justice through the minis- 
ters, he came to me to solicit attention to his 
case. With the resumption of Khyroda, 
his brother, the chief of Lawah, lost half 
his nominal income ; and it may therefore 
be conjectured he would not be slow to listen 
to any charge against Maun, by which he 
might get back his allotment. On my de- 
parture for Marwar, in August 1820. he had 
written to me to say that Jey Sing had sum- 
moned him to evacuate Jaetpoorah. In my 
reply, I said, it was a matter for the Rana 
alone to decide. He accordingly went to 
court, and failing there, followed me; but, 
as at my desire he had been appointed to head 











* Rankroos is a phrase embracing mental or physical 
infirmity ; here strengthened by the words which fol- 
low. Sw-poot means ‘worthy,’ or ‘good issue’ (putra), 
as ca-poot, the reverse, ‘Lad or incompetent issue.’ 


the quotas on the Sadri frontier, and had 
performed this duty very negligently, I re- 
ceived him coolly: this, however, only 
gave additional eagerness to his defence, as 
he assigned strong personal reasons for the 
neglect. But the son of ‘ the tiger’ (Nabur 
Let the 
reader imagine a young man of twenty-five, 
above six seet high, of an athlectic figure 
and chivalrous demeanour, his expression at 
once modest and independent, with those 
indispensable appendages to a Rajpoot 


Sing) shall speak for himself, 


warrior’s visage, well-trimmed /favoris and 
moustache, and armed at all points: such was 
the lord-marcher (Seem iswar), Maun Sing. 
Having presented his patent for my perusal, 
he continued: “had I failed in my obli- 
gations to my brother, he would have been 
justified in this step: but since you took 
Bunwull from me, my retainers, at his beck, 
equalled his own in numbers ; what right 
therefore had he to resume Jactpoorah ? 
When Singram Sing died, Lawah was in 
my hands: who could have prevented my 
keeping it, had it been my pleasure ? The 
son of Nahur Sing would have been pre- 
ferred by the vassals of Singram to one 
they had never even seén; but I respected 
his rights, though even now he could not 
When the Thakoor 
of Amait, on his way to court, beat his 
drums on the bounds of Lawah, did I not 
assemble my retainers and avenge the insult 
to my chief? My head was Jey Sing’s,— 
that is, with the kangras ( battlements ) of 
Lawah: but he never could have dared to 
take Jaetpoorah, had not respect for the chief 
of Lawah, respect for the Rana, and for 
Only bid me re- 


forcibly dispossess me. 


you, made me passive. 
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take it, and I aut not the son of Nahur Sing 


Rana an estate of thirty thousand rupees ; 


if he keeps it aday. Its little castle, erected ; but as a younger brother ef Bheendir, he 


by these hands, sheltered my wife and chil- 
dren, who, now expelled from my patrimony, 
are compelled to seek refuge elsewhere. 
The lands assigned me in lieu of Bunwnll 
are waste. For every rupee I can hope to 
derive from them, I must expend one ; and 
on Jaetpoorah alone could I rise any funds. 
Reckoning on this, I paid my fine of two 
thousand five hnndred rupees for my putta 
(grant ), and from its produce I looked to 
maintain my family and followers until the 
When I 
lost this support, my creditors assailed me: 
to satisfy them, I sold all I had of value, 


first should be made productive. 


even to my wife’s jewels, and the horse you 
saw me ride when I came to meet you at 
Gangapoor. I laid my case before Pirth- 
nath, and here is his reply, deciding in my 
favor. I represented it through Jawandas 
(a natural brother of the Rana), and five 
hundred rupees were demanded and ayreed 
to by me, provided buchun (security) was 
The Bikaneri-ji’s* 
was given; but the purse of the Thakoor 


given me of success. 


of Jaetpoorah is not so long as the chieftain 
of Liwah’s, and one thousand rupees, offered 
by him, mado his the juster cause! It 
is this that makes me negligent of my duty ; 
this which incited the 
off my little harvest from Salairoh; and 
Bhairawit is still in the hands of the fores- 
ters. Here is my case: if I demand aught 


Pathans to carry 


that is not just, or that is contrary to usage, 
deal with me as you please. There is Futtch 


Sing, who, holds in separate grant from the 


 tenenmeeamen tata 


* One of the queens, a princess of Bikancr. 
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+ The two villages he obtained in lieu of Bunwull, 


enjoys five thousand from his brother: and 
Ajeit Sing of Ahsind, though richer than 
his immediate head of Korabur, yet as the 
son of Arjoon Sing, holds his allotment 
( bhut ) from him: but you know all this, 
why should I repeat it?” Here the Thakoor 
concluded, without any interruption being 
given to his animated harangue, the interest 
of which was enhanced by his natural 
eloquence, and his manly but modest de- 
portment. He isa noble specimen, not of 
his tribe alone, but of the human character. 
His appeal was irresistible; and would 
almost have carried conviction of its justice, 
even to those who could not have under- 
stood his tongue. Still it was requisite to 
steel myself against impulses; and I recom- 
mended, as the best mode of enabling me to 
advocate his cause, that he should repair 
to his post, and establish fresh claims to his 
sovereign’s regard, by punishing an atroci- 
ous act which in all probability his absence 
With the gift of a brace 
of pistols, and the usual leave-taking hint 
of utv-pan, Maun Sing quitted my tent. 


had occasioned. 


And now for the melancholy occurence 
which preceded that of the young Sukta- 
On the borders of Little Sadri, where 
the quotas are posted, is a mountainous 
tract covered with deep forest, the abode 
of the half-savage Mcenas and Bhils. Mixed 
with them are tho estates of some vassal 
chiefs, whose duty it is to repress their 
excesses ; but, in such times as we have 
described, they more frequently instigated 
them to plunder, receiving a share of the 
spoils, Amongst the foremost in this asso- 


wut. 
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ciation was the steward of Kalakote. At 
the foot of a pass leading into the wilds of 
Chuppun was the hamlet of Beeloe, occupied 
by a Rahtore Rajpoot, who had snatched 
from the mountain-side a few beegas of 
land, and dug some wells tv irrigate the 
arable patches about his cot. With severe 
toil he raised a subsistence for himself, his 
wife, and an only son, who was to inherit 
this patrimony. Returning homewards one 
day, after his usual labour, we was met by 
his wailing help-mate ; she said the savage 
Bhil had rifled his cot, and with the cattle 
carried off their prop, their only child, and 
at the same time a young Jogi, his play- 
mate. The afflicted father spake not a word, 
but loading his matchlock, took the road 
to Kalakote, What was his horror when 
at the entrance of the village, he stumbled 
over the headless bodies of his boy and 
his young companion! He learned that 
the savages belonging to the lordship of 
Kalakote; that having conveyed the chil- 
dren from their home upon the cattle they 
had stolen, they were entering the place, 
when the young Rahtore, recognizing the 
steward, called out, «Save me uncle and 
my father will ransom me at your own 
price!” . This was the object for which he 
had been abducted ; but these words proved 
that the steward was known to be the 
author of the outrage, and they were the 
last the child spoke, With this intelligence, 
the wretched father entered the ‘black- 
castle’ ( Kalakote ), in the quest of the ste- 
ward. He denied all participation in the 
abduction or the murder; and commiser- 
ating the Rahtore’s misfortune, offered him 
four times the number of cattle he had lost, 


twice the amount of all his other losses, and 
to pay double the sum of mirkhea, or money 
expended in the search. “Can you give 
me back my son ?” was the only reply: 
“TI want justice and vengeance, uot money. 
I could have taken it in part,” continued 
he; “for what is life now ? but let it fall 
on all.” 

No attempt at consolation could diminish 
the father’s grief; but in promising him 
my aid to realize his vengeance, I gave him 
hope to cling to; and on handing him over 
to Maun Sing, saying his own suit would 
be best promoted by the imprisonment of 
all concerned in this outrage, he quitted me 
with some mitigation of his grief. But 
before he left my camp, tidings arrived that 
the chief culprit was beyond the reach of 
man ; thatthe Great Avenger had summoned 
to his own tribunal the iniquitous steward 
of Kalakote! Even in these regions of 
rapine, where the blood of man and of goats 
is held in almest equal estimation, there was 
something in the wild grief of the Rahtore 
that sunk into the hearts of the vassals of 
Kalakote : they upbraided the steward, and 
urged him to confess the share he had in 
the deed. But he swore ‘by his God’ he 
had none, and offered to ratify the oath 
of purgation in his temple. Nothing less 
would satisfy them, and they proceeded to 
the ordeal. The temple was but a few 
hundred years distant, The steward moun- 
ted his horse, and had just reached the 
shrine, when he dropped dead at the thres- 
hold! It caused a deep sensation ; and to 
the vengeance of an offended divinity was 
ascribed this signal expiation of the triple 
crime of theft, murder, and sacrilege. There 
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now only remain the base accomplices of 
the wretch who thus trafficked with the 
liberty of his fellow-men; and I should 


rejoice to see them suspended on the sum- | 
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mit of the Beeleo pass, as a satisfaction to. 
the now childless Rahtore, and a warning 
to others who yet follow such a course. 


CHAPTER If. 


Morwun.—The solitude of this fine district.—Caused by the Mahratias and their mercenaries. 
Impolicy of our conduct towards the Mahrattes.— Antiquities of Morwun.—Tradition of 
the foundation and destruction of the ancient city.—LInscriptions.—Jeim temple.—Game.— 
Attack by @ tiger.—Sudden change of the weather. — Destructive frost.— Legend of @ temple 
of Mama deva.—Important inscription.—Distress of the peasaniry.—Gratitude of the 
people to the author.—Nekoomp.— Oppression of the peasants.— Murlah.—JInhabited by 
Charuns.—Reception of the author.—Curious privilege of the Charunis.—Its origin.— 
Traditional account of the settlement of this colonytn Mewar.—Imprecation of satis.— 
The tandas, or caravans.—Their immunity from plunder and extortion.—Neembaira.— 
Ranikhaira.—Indignity committed by a scavenger of Laisrawun.—Sentence upon the cul- 
prit.— Tablet to ¢ Silpi.— Reception at Neembaira. 


Morwun, February Ist.—YEsTERDAY, Maun 
Ring took up the whole of my time with 
the feuds of Lawah and their consequen- 
ces. It obliged me to halt, in order to 
make inquires into the alienated lands in 
its vicinity. Morwun is, or rather was, a 
township of some consequence, and head of 
a tuppa or subdivision of a district. It is 
rated, with its contiguous hamlets, at seven 
thousand rupees annual rent. The situa- 
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tion is beautiful, wpon heights pleasingly 
diversified, with a fine lake to the westward, 
whose margin is studded with majestic 
tamarind trees. The soil is rich, and there 
is water im great abundance within twenty- 
five feet of the surface; but man is want- 
ing} The desolation of solitude reigns 
throughout, for (as Rousseau observes) there 
is none to whom one can turn and say, que la 
sotltude est belle ! 





ee a 
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I experienced another pang at seeing this 


fertile district revert to the destroyer, the 
savage Pathan, who had caused the desola- 
tion, and in the brief but expressive words 
of a Roman author, solitudinem facit, pacem 
appellant. Morwun isincluded in the lands 
mortgaged for a war-contribution, but which 
with others has remained in the lands of 
the Mahratta mortgagees or their merce- 
nary subordinates. But it is melancholy to 
reflect that, but for a false magnanimity 
towards our insidious, natural ene mies, the 
Mahrattas, all these lands would have re - 
verted to their legitimate masters, who are 
equally interested with ourselves in putting 
down predatory warfare. Justice, good 
policy, and, humanity, would bave been 
better consulted had the Mahrattas been 
wholly banished from Central India. When 
I contrasted this scene with the traces of 
incipient pros perty I had left behind me, 
I felt a satisfaction that the alienated acres 
projuced nothing to the possessor, save 
luxuriant grass, and the leafless kesoole or 
plas. 

Morwun has some claims to antiquity ; 
it derives its appellation from the Mori 
tribe, who ruled here before they obtained 
Cheetore. 
by the name of Chitrung Mori's castle, 
residence ere he 


The ruins of a fort, still known 


are ponted out as his 
founded Cheetore, or more properly Chee- 
trore. The tradition runs thus: Chitrung, 
a subordinate of the imperial house of Dhar, 
held Morwun and the adjacent tract, in 
appanage. One of his subjects, while 
ploughing, struck the share against some 
hard substance, and on examination found 
it was transmuted to gold. This was the 
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parisputtur,* or ‘philosopher’s stone,’ and 
he carried it forthwith to his lord, with 
whose aid he erected the castle, and enlarg- 
ed the town of Morwun, and ultimately 
founded Cheetore. The dhoolkote, or site 
of Mori-ca-puttun, is yet pointed out, to the 
It was 
miraculously destroyed through the impieties 


westward of the present Morwun. 


of its inhabitants by fire, which fate recals 
a more celebrated catastrophe ; but the act 
of impiety in the present case was merely 
seizing a rishi, or ‘hermit,’ while perform- 
ing penance in the forest, and compelling 
The 


tradition, however, is of some value ; it 


him to carry radishes to market ! 


proves, first, that there were radishes in 
those days ; and secondly, that volcanic 
Ovjem- 
Ahar, in the valley of Odipoor, and the 


eruptions occured in this region. 


lake of which is said in some place to be 
atac, ‘deeper than plummet sounded,’ is 
another proof of some grand commotion of 
nature. Morwan boats of three mindras, 
or temples, one of which is dedicated to Shes- 
nag, the thousand-headed hydra which sup- 
ports the globe. Formerly, saffron was 
the meet offering to this king of reptiles ; 
but he was now obliged to be content with 
ointment of sandal, produced from the ever- 
green, which is indigenous to Mewar. 
Having heard of an inscription at the 
township of Unair, five miles distant, to the 
south-west, I requested my old guru to 
take a ride and copy it. It was of modern 
date, merely confirming the land of Unair 
to the Brahmins. The tablet is in the temple 


of Chatoorbhoja (the four-armed divinity), 





# In the Sanscrit puttur, ‘stone, rock,’ we have nearly 
the petros of the Greeks. 
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built and endowed by Rana Singram Sing 
in S. 1570 (A. D. 1514); to whose 
pious testament a codicil is added by Rana 
Juggut Sing, S. 1791, imprecating an ana- 
thema on the violator of it. There was 
also engraved upon one of the columnsa 
voluntary gift, from the village-council of 
Unair to the divinity, of the first-fruits of 
each harvest ; viz. two and a-half seers from 
each kulla, or heap, of the spring-crops, 
and the same of the autumnal. The date, 
S. 1845 (A. D. 1789), shews that it was 
intended to propitiate the deity during the 
wars of Mewar. 

Directly opposite, and very near the 
shrine of the four-armed,’ is a small Jain 
temple, erected, in S. 1774, to cover an 
image of the great pontiff, Parswanath, 
found in digging near thls spot. Here at 
every step are relices of past ages. 

‘ebruary 2.—An accident has compelled 
another halt at Morwun. The morning 
was clear and frosty, not a cloud in the 
sky, and we rose with the sun ; my kinsman, 
Captain Waugh, to try his Arab at a 
nilgae, and myself to bag a few of the large 
rock-pigeons which are numerous about Mor- 
win. My friend, after a hard run, had 
drawn blood from the elk, and was on the 
point of spearing him effectually just as he 
attained a thick part of the jungle, which 
not heeding, horse and rider came in con- 
tact with a tree, and were dashed with 
violence to the ground. There he lay insen- 
sible, and was brought home upon a char- 
pae, or cot, by the villagers, much bruised, 
but fortunately with no broken bones. A 
leech was not to be had in any of the ad- 


Jacent villages ; and the patient complain- 
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jing chiefly of the hip-bone, we could only 
apply emollients and recommend repose. I 
returned with no game except one or two 
The rock- 
pigeon, or bur-teetur, though unaccustom- 


black-partriges and batten-quail. 


ed to the fowler, were too wild for me to 
get a shot at them. The bird bears no ana- 
logy to the pigeon, but has all the rich 
game plumage of the ¢teetur, or partrige, in 
which name the ornithologist of the west 
will seé the origin of tetrao. There are 
two species of this bird in India, one much 
smaller than the common partridge ; that of 
which I speak is much larger, and with the 
peculiarity of being feathered to the toe. I 
have since discovered it to be the counter- 
part of a bird in the museum at Chambery, 
called ‘ bBarteveldt des Alpes ; the ptarmigan 
of the highlands of Scotland. The male 
has exactly those redundant white feathers ; 
while that I saw ic Savey was a richly- 
plumaged female bur-teetur. 

Our annual supply of good things having 
reached us this morning, we were enjoying 
a bottle of some delicious Burgundy and 


‘La Rose’ 


roused by violent. screams in the direction 


after dinner, when we were 


of the villave. We were all up in an ins- 
tant, and several men directed to the spot. 
Our speculations on the cause were soon 
set at rest by the appearance of two /hircar- 
ras (messengers), and a lad with a vessel 
of milk on his head. For this daily supply 
they had gone several miles, and had nearly 
reached the camp, when having outwalked 
the boy, they were alarmed by his vocifer- 
ations, “oh uncle, let goa—let go—I am your 
child, uncle, let me go!” They thought 
the boy mad, and it being very dark, cursed 


et oe ae oe Serene, 
ol  cansnalllllennsnnstlifiinpuowesansnsteus 


his uncle, and desired him to make haste ; 





but the same wild exclamations continuing, 
they ran back, and found a huge tiger 


hanging to his tattered cold-weather doub- 
let. The hircarras attacked the beast most 
manfully with their javelin-headed sticks, 
and adding their screams to his, soon brought 
the whole village men, and children, armed 
with all shorts of missiles, to the rescue ; 
and it was their discordant yells that made 
us exchange our good fare for the jungles 
of Morwun. 

The ‘lord of the black rock,’ for such 
is the designation of the tiger, was one of 
the most ancient bourgeois of Morwun ; 
his freehold is Kala-pahar, between this 
and Mugurwar, and his reign fora long 
series of years has been unmolested, not- 
withstanding his numerous acts of aggres- 
sion on his bovine subjects: indeed, only 
two nights before, he was disturbed gorging 
on a buffalo belonging to a poor oilman of 
Morwun. Whether this tiger was an incar- 
nation of one of the Mori lords of Morwun, 
tradition does not say; but neither gun, 
bow, nor spear, had ever been raised against 
him. In return of this forbearance, it is 
said he never preyed upon man, or if he 
seized one, would, upon being entreated 
with the endearing epithet of mamoo or 
uncle, let go bis hold ; and this accounted 
for the little ragged urchin using a phrase 
which almost prevented the hiroarras return- 
ing to his rescue. 

February 3d.— Another halt for onr pati- 
ent, who is doing well, and greatly relieved 
by the application of leeches obtained 
from Neembaira. What a might ! the 
clouds which had been alternately collect- 
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war, in December last, but had almost dis- 
appeared as we conimenced our present’ 
march, again suddenly gathered. The ther- 
mometer, which had averaged 41° at day- 
break throughout the last month, this morn- 


ing rose to 60°. On the Ist, the wind 
changed to the south, with showers, where 
it continued throughout yesterday ; but 
during the night it suddenly veered to the 
north, and the thermometer at baybreak was 


28°, or four degrees below the freezing 


point. Reader, do you envy me my Lon vin 
de Bourgogne et Murailles de coton, with not 
even a wood fire, labouring under a severe 
pulmonary affection, with work enough for 
five men? Only three days ago, the ther- 


-mometer was 86° at noon, and to-day it is 


less at noon than yesterday at daybreak: 
even Old England, with all her vicissitudes 
of weather, can scarcely show so rapid a 
change as this. 

Ill-fated Mewar! all our hopes are 
blasted; this second’ visitation has frus- 
trated all our labours. The frost of Decem- 
ber, which sunk the mercury to 27° as we 


passed over the plains of Marwar, was felt 


throughout Rajwarra, and blighted every 
pod of cotton. All was “burnt up ;” but 
our poor exiles comforted themselves, amidst 
the general sorrow, with the recollection 
that the young gram was safe. But even 
this last hope has now vanished: all is. 
nipped in the bud. Had it occurred a 
month ago, the yonng plant would have been 
headed down with the stickle, and addi- 
tional blossoms would have appeared. F 
was too unwell to ride out and see the rar 


| Vages, caused by this frost. 
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February 4th—Our patient is doing so 
well, that we look to moving to-morrow. 
Thermometer 28° at daybreak, and 31° 
at sun rise, with a keen cutting wind from 
the north. Ice closed the orifice of the 
meshek, or leathern water-bag. Even the 
shallow stream near the tents lad a pellicle 
of ice on its surface: our people huddling 
and shivering round their fires of bajra 
sticks, and the eattle of all classes looking 
very melancholy. 

My Yati friend returned from Palode, 
where I had sent him to copy an inscription 
ina temple dedicated to Mama-deva, the 
mother of tae gods ; but he was disappoint- 
ed, and brought back only the following 
traditional legend. The shrine, erected by 
a wealthy Jain disciple, was destined to 
receive the image of one of their pontiffs ; 
but on its completion, Mama-deva appeared 
in propria persona to the founder, and ex- 
pressed so strungly her desire to inhabit it, 
that, heretic as he was, he could not deny 
the goddess’ suit. He stoutly refused, how- 
ever, to violate the rules of his order: “by 
my hands the blood neither of goats or 
buffaloes can be shed,” said the Jain. But, 
grateful for the permission that a niche 
should be set apart for her euroop (form), 
she told him to go to the Sonigurra chief of 
Chectore, who would attend to the rites of 
sacrifice. The good Jain, with easy faith, 
did as he was commanded, and erecting 
another temple, succeeded at length in en- 
shrining Parswanath. My old friend, how- 
ever, discovered in a temple to Mataji, 
‘the universal mother,’ an inscription of 
great importance, as it fixes the period of 
one of the most conspicuous kings of the 
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Solanki dynasty of Nehrvalla, or correctly, 
Anhulwarra Puttun; and, in conjunction 
with another of the same prince (which I 
afterwards discovered in Cheetore), also 
bearing the very same: date,* demonstrates 
that the Solanki had actually made a con- 
quest of the capital of the Gehlotes. The 
purport is simply that ‘‘ Komarpal Solanki 
and his son Sohunpal, in the month of 
Pos (the precise day illegible), S. 1207 
(winter of A.D. 1151), came to worship the 
Universal Mother in her shrine at Palode.” f 
The Seesodias try to. get rid of this difficulty 
by saying, that during the banishment of 
Komarpal by Sidraj, he not only enjoyed 
strna (refuge) at Cheetore, but held the post 
of prime minister to Rawul Samarsi, the 
friend and brother-in-law of the Chohan 
the 
(given in the first volume), which I fouud in 
the temple built by Lakha Rana, is written 
in the style of aconqueror, “ who planted 


emperor of Delhi; but inseription 


his standard even in Salpoor,’’ the city of 
the Getes in the Punjab. At all events, it 
is one more datum in the history of Raj- 
pootana. 

February 5th, thermometer 30°.—Mount- 
ed Bajraj, ‘the royal steed,’ and took a 
ride over the height of Morwun, a wild yet 
fairy scene, with the Pathar or table-land 
bounding the perspective to. the east. Tho 
downs are covered with the most luxur iant 
grasses, and the dhak or pias dried by the 
wintry blast, as if scorched by the light. 


ning, faintly brought to mind the poet’s 





* See inscription, Vol. I. p. 636. 


t The style of this inscription ig perfectly in unison, 
with the inscriptions on the temples and statues of 
Egypt. 
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Re Te natanasnreumeamrasten 


simile, applied to this tree, even in the 


midet of spring: “the black leafless kesoo- 
da.” We entered a village in ruins, whose 
meem trees bid defiance to winter; the 
‘thorny babool, (mimosa Arabica) grows 
juxuriantly out of the inner sides of the 
walls, and no hands invades the airy nest of 
the imitative papya, fantastically pendant 
from the slenderest branches. 
of the presence of man: but evidence that 
he has been here. ‘The ground was covered 
with hoar-frost, and the little stream coated 
with ice. Many a heavy heart has it caused, 
‘and plunged joyous industry into utter des- 
pondence. Take one example: younder 
Jat, sitting by the side of his field, which 
he eyes in despair; three months since, 
‘he returned, after many years of exile, to 
the bapota, the land of his sires, without 
ffands, without food, er even the implements 
He had been labouring as 
a serf in other lands, but he heard of peace 


for obtaining it. 


in his own, and came back to the paternal 
‘acres, which had been a stranger to the 
ploughshare since he was driven from his 
cotin 8. 1844, immediately following the 
battle of Hurkea-Khal, when the ‘ Sou- 
thron’ compelled the bondage of Mewar. 
What could he do? his well was dried up, 
and’ if not, he had no cattle to irrigate a 
field of wheat or barley. But Mewar isa 
‘kind mother, and she yields her chunna 
crop without water. To the behera ( the 
metayer ) he promised one-fifth of the pro- 
‘duce for the necessary seed and the use of 
a pair of oxen anda plough ; one-fifth more 
was the share of the state from land so 
long sterile ; there was three-fifth left for 
ihimself of his long neglected but at once 





luxuriant fields. 


No trace : 
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He watched the crop with 
paternal solicitude, from the first appear- 
ance of verdure to the approach of bussunt, 
the joyous spring. Each night, as he re- 
turned to his yet roofless abode, he related 
the wonders of his field and its rapid vege- 
tation ; and as he calculated the produce, 
he anticipated its application ; “so much shall 
go for a plcugh, so much for the bohora, 
eo much in part payment of a pair ef bul-~ 
locks, and the rest will keep me in bread 
till the mukht crop is ready.” Thus the 
days passed, until this killing frost nipped 
his hopes in the bud, and now see him 
wringing his hands in the bitterest anguish 1 
This is no ideal picture: it is one to be 
In this 
favoured soil, there is as much of chunna 
in the bee harvest as of wheat and barley 
conjoined, and in the first. crop sown in 
bunjur, or soil long sterile, wheat and chunna 
are sown together. It is asad blow to the 
exiles ; though happily in the crown-lands 
their distress will be mitigated, .as these are 
rented on leases of five years, and the renters 
for their own sakes ‘must be lelient, and 
moreover they are well watched. 

January 6¢h.—Still halting ; our patient 
very well, though ‘he feels his bruises: but 
we shall put him on an elephant to-mor- 
row. The jealousy of the Mahratta had 
hitherto prevented the inhabitants from 
fulfilling their desire to come and visit me ; 
but to-day, the elders forming the punckeet, 
heading the processien, they came én 
masse. The authorities need not have 
feared exposing the nakedness of the land, 
which is too visible; but they appreben- 
ded the contrast of their condition with 


found in every village of Mewar. 
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our poor subjects, who were at least unmo- 
Jested in their proverty. It was a happiness 
to learn that this contrast was felt, and 
as the Patel presented to me an engaging 
little child, his daughter, he said, “let 
not our misfortunes be our faults; we all 
belong to Mewar, though we are not so 
happy as to enjoy your protection and care.” 
I assured him, that although under the 
‘Toork, should took upon them as my child- 
ren, and the subjects of the Rana; and I 
have had in my power to redeem this 


pledge—for, stramge to say, even Ameer. 


Khan, seeing that the prosperity of the 
subject is that of the prince, has commanded 
his governor of Neembaira to consult me in 
every thing, and has even gone so far as 
to beg I would consider the place as under 


my authority. Already, following our ex-— 
ample, he has reduced the transit duties ' 


nearly one-half, and begins to think the 
Fringi notions of economy better than his 
own, his loss having proved a gain. 


Nekoomp January 7: eleven miles.—Mid-_ 


way, passed through Chakoorla, a village 
belonging to Meer Khan. Nekoomp is a 
talook of Jawud, which with Mundipea was 
held by the Pindarri freebooter, Fazil, while 
Jeswant Row Bhao held them in jaedad. 
They are now leased to a Pundit by the 
Hakim of Jawud, which latter is assigned by 


Sindia ‘to his ‘father-in-law, the Senapati. . 
Nekoomp is a good village, but more than 
two-thirds depopulated, and the renter is 
‘prevented from being lenient, as he experi- | 


‘ences no mercy himself. Notwithstanding 
they have all been suffering as we have 
from this frost, an assessment is now levy- 
ang. Qne poor fellow said to me, “I re- 
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turned only three months ago from exile, 
and I had raised the mud-walls of my hut 
two feet, when my wife died, leaving me to 
take care of a boy eight years of age, and 
to get bread for both. If the walls were 
two feet higher I would cover it in; but 
though 1 have not a foot of land, my roof- 
less half-finished cot is assessed a rupee and 
ahalf:” a gift of two rupees made him 
happier than his Hakim. 

The country is beautiful, the soil rich, 
and water, as already mentioned, about 
twenty-five feet from the surface. We are 
now in the region of the flower sacred te 
“gloomy Dis,” the accursed poppy. The 
crop looks miserable from the frost, but 
those patches within the influence of the 
wells are partly saved by the fields being 
inundated, which expedient is always suc- 
cessful upon such visitations, if applied 
with judgment. The mountains touching 
great Sadri lay twelve miles south coming 


| from Pertabgurh, and ranging to Saloombra 


and Oodipoor, where they commingle with 
the giant Aravalli. 

Murlah, January 8th: seven miles.— 
Crossed two ridges running northward to 
Bhadaisir. The intervening valleys, as usual, 
fertile, with numerous villages, but alienated 
to the southern Goths er the partizan Pa- 
than. Passed many large townships, for- 
merly in the fisc of Mewar, as Baree, Bino- 
tah, Bumboree, &c. In the distance, saw 
‘the umbrella of the earth,” the far-famed 
Oheetore. Murlah is an excellent township, 
inhabited by a community of Charuns, of 
the tribe Cucholeah, who are Bunjarris 
(carriers) by profession, though poets by 
birth, The alliance is a curious one, and 
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would appear incongruous, were not gain | was the mien, the expression, the gestures,. 


the object generally in both cases. It was 
the sanctity of their office whieh converted 
our bardais into bunjarris, for their persons 
being sacred, the immunity extended like- 
wise to their goods, and saved them from 
all imposts ; so that in process of time they 
became the free-traders of Rajpootana. I 
was highly gratified with the reception I 
received from the community, which col- 
lectively advanced to. me at some distance 
from the town. The procession was headed 
by the village-band, and all the fair Cha- 
runis, who, as they approached, gracefully 
waved their scrafs over me, until I was fair- 
ly made captive by the muses of Murlah! 
It was a novel and interesting scene: the 
manly persons of the Charuns, clad in the 
flowing white robe, with the high loose 
folded turban inclined on one side, from 
which the mala, or chaplet, was gracefully 
suspended ; the marques, or leaders, with 
their massive necklaces of gold, with the 
image of the pitriswar (manes) depending 
therefrom, gave the whole an air of opu- 
lence and dignity. The females were uni- 
formly attired in a skirt of dark brown 
camlet, having a bodice of light-coloured 
stuff, with gold ornaments worked into their 
fine black hair; and all had the favourite 
chooris, or rings of hati-dant ( elephant’s 
tooth), covering the arm, from the wrist to 
the elbow, and even above it. Never was 
there a noble subject for the painter in 
any age or country ; it was one which Sal- 
vator Rosa would have seized, full of pic- 
turesque contrasts: the rich dark tints of 
the female attire harmonizing with the 
White garments of their husband; but it 


denoting that though they paid homage 
they expected a full measure in return. And 
they had it: for if ever there was a group: 
which bespoke respect for the natural dig- 
nity of man and his consort, it was the: 
Charun community of Murlah. 

It was not until the afternoon, which the 
naiques again came tos ee me at my camp, 
that I learned tho full:value of my eseape 
from: the silken bonds of the fair Charunis. 
This community had enjoyed for five hun- 
dred years the privilege of making prisoner 
any Rana of Mewar who may pass through 
Murlah, and keeping him in bondage until: 
he gives them. a gote, or entertainment : 
and: their chains are neither galling, nor 
the period of captivity, being thus in the 
hands of the captivated, very long. The 
patriarch told me that I was in jeopardy,. 
as the Rana’s representative ; but not know- 
ing how I might have relished the joke, had 
it been carried to'its conclusion, they let me 
escape, though they lost a feast by it. But 
I told. them I was too much delighted with 
old customs not to keep up this ; and imme- 
diately sent money to the ladies with my 
respect, and a request that they would hold 
their gote (feast). The patriarch and 
his subordinate naiques. and their sons 
remained with me to discourse on the olden 
time. 

The founders of this little colony accom- 
panied Rana Hamir from Guzerat in the 
early part of his reign, and although five 
centuries have elapsed, they have not parted 
with one iota of their nationality or their 
privileges since that period: neither in 
person, manners, or dress, have they any 
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thing analogous to those amidst whom they 
dwell. Indeed, their air is altogether 
foreign to India, and although they have at- 
tained a place, and that a high one, amongst 
the tribes of Hind, their affinity to the 
ancient Persian is striking ; the loose robe, 
high turban, and flowing beard, being more 
akin to the figures on the temples.of the 
Guebres than to any thing appertaining to 
the Charburrun, or four classes of the Hin- 
dus. 
for their scttlement in Mewar. Rana Hamir, 
so celebrated in the history of Mewar, had 
a leprous spot on his hand, to remove which 
he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Hing- 
laz, upon the coast of Mekran, the division 
Orite of Arrain’s He had 
reached the frontiers of Cutch Bhooj, when 


But I must give the tale accounting 


ceography. 


alighting near a ¢anda, or encampment of 
Charuns, a young damsol abandoned the 
meal sho was preparing, and stepped forward 
to hold the stranger’s steed. Thanking her 
for her courtesy, he jocosely observed: that 
he wished his people had as good a break- 
fast as she was preparing, when she imme- 
diately made an offering of the contents of 
the vessel; on which Hamir observed, it 
would go but a short way to satisfy so many 
hungry mouths. ‘ Not if it pleased Hing- 
laz-ji,’ she promptly replied ;. and placing 
the food before the Rana and his train, it 
sufficed for all their wants. A little well, 
which she excavated in: the sand, was soon 
filled with a copious supply of water, which 
served to quench their thirst. It was an 
evident interposition of the goddess of 
Hinglaz in favour of this her royal votary. 
He returned from her shrine cured, and the 
young Charuni’s family were induced to 
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accompany him to Mewar, where he be- 
stowed upon them the lands of Murlah,. 
with especial immuuities in their mercantile 


capacity : and as a perpetual remembrance 
of the miraculous feast, 








permission was- 
granted to the Charuni damsels to make: 
captive of their sovereign as related above. 
The colony, which now eonsists of some 
thousands of both sexes, presented an 
enigma to your young Englishmen, who. 
think “all black fellows alike,” and equally 
beneath notice :. it was- remarked how com-. 
fortable they looked in house and person, 
though there was not a vestige of culti- 
vation around their habitations. The mili- 
tary policy of the troubled period accounts. 
for the first; anda visit to the altars of 
Murlah will furnish the cause of the neglect 
of the agrarian laws of Mewar. As the. 
community increased in numbers, the sub- 
division. of the lands continued, according 
to the customs of Cutch, until a dispute 
regarding limits produced a civil war. A 
ferocious combat ensued, when the wives 
of the combatants who were slain ascended 
the funeral pile; and to prevent a similar 
catastrophe, imprecated a curse on whom- 


ever from that day should cultivate a field 


‘in. Murlah ; since. which the land has lain 


in absolute sterility! Such is the impli- 
eit reverence for the injunction of a sati, at 
this moment of awful inspiration, when 
about to make leave of the world. In 
Mewar, the most solemn of all oaths is that 
of the satt. Maha satian-ca-an, ‘by the. 
great satis,’ is an adjuration frequéntly used 
in the royal patents. 

The tando or caravan, consisting of four 


thousand bullocks, has been kept up.amidst, 
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all the evils which have beset this land, 
throngh Mogul and Mahratta tyranny. 
The utility of these caravans, as general 
carriers to conflicting armies, and as regu- 
lar tax-paying subjects, has proved their 
safe-guard, and they were too strong to 
be pillaged by any petty marauder, as 
any one who has seen a Bunjarri encamp- 
ment will be convinced. They encamp in 
a square; their grain-bags piled over each 
other breast-high, with interstices left for 
their matchlocks, make no contemptible 
fortification, Even the ruthless Toork, 
Jemshid Khan, set up a protecting table in 
favour of the Charuns of Murlah, record- 
ing their exemption from dind contributions, 
and that there should be no increase in 
duties, with threats to all who should injure 
the community. As usual, the sun and moon 
are appealed to us witnesses of guod faith, 
and sculptured on the stone, Even the 
forester Bhil and mountain Mair have set 
up their signs of immunity and protection 
to the chosen of Hinglaz ; and the figures 
of a cow and its kairie (calf ), carved in 
rude relief, speak the agreement that they 
should not be slain or stolen within the 
limits of Mnrlah. 

Neembaira: seven miles.—The 
usual, excellent; but from Ranikhaira to 
blue schist at intervals 


soil, as 


Neembaira the 
penetrates the surface, and there is but 
little superincumbent soil even to the bed 
of the stream, which makes an entire dis- 
closure of the rock, over which flows a clear 
rivulet abounding with small fish, amongst 
which the speckled trout were visible. Ra- 
nikhaira, through which we passed, is the 
largest township of this district, and was 
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built by the Rani of Ursi Rana, mother of 
the present ruler of Mewar, at whose expense 
the temple, the bewari or ‘ reservoir,’ and the 
paved street, were constructed. Although 
in the alienated territory, 1 had a vizit from 
its elders to complain of an indignity to the 
community by the bungi, or scavenger, of 
Laisrawun, who had killed a hog and 
thrown it into the reservoir, whose polluted 
waters being thus rendered unfit for use, 
the inhabitants were compelled to get a 
purer element from the adjacent villages. 
This dawart is about half a mile from the 
town, and being upon the high-way, the 
council and train very wisely stopped at the 
spot where the aggression had happened: 
and although the cavalcade of the Hakim 
of Neembaira was in sight, advancing to 
welcome me, it was impossible to proceed 
until I heard the whole grievance, when 
adjured by “subjects of Mewar, and child- 
ren of the Rana, though unhappily under 
the Toork,” to see their wrongs redressed. 
I might not have recorded this incident, 
but for its consequence ; as the hog thrown 
into the reservoir of Baeji-Raj, ‘ the royal 
mother’? of Mewar, affords an instance of 
the extent to which mortgage is carried. 

The Buhingis, or scavengers, of Rani- 
khaira, the very refuse of mankind, had 
mortgaged their rights in the dead carcases 
of their town to a professional brother of 
Laisrawun ; but, on the return of these 
halcyon days, they swerved from their bond. 
The chieftain of Laisrawun espoused his 
vassal’s cause, and probably pointed out the 
mode of revenge. One morning, there- 
fore, not having the fear of Jemshid of 
Neembaira before his eyes, the said motga- 
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gee slew his pig ; and, albeit but the wreck 
of a human being, contrived to cast his 
victim into the pure fountain of ‘ Queens- 
town,’ and immediately fled for sirna to 
Bheendir. But what could be done to a 
wretch, who for former misdeeds had already 
auffered the dismemberment of an arm, 
a leg, and his nose? Here is the sentence ! 
«To be paraded, mounted on an ass, his 
face blackened, with a chaplet of shoes 
round his neck, and drummed out of the 
limits of Ranikhaira !” The fountain is now 
undergoing purification; and when the 
polluted waters are baled out, it is to be 
lustrated with the holy stream of the Ganges, 
and the ceremony will conclude with a gote, 
or feast, to one hundred Brahmins. Previ- 
ous to this, I took a peep at the humble 
altars of Ranikhaira. All is modern; but 
there is one tablet which pleasingly demon- 
strates that both public feeling and public 
gratitude exist in these regions. This tab- 
let, set up by the council of the town, record- 
ed that Kistna, the ‘silpz’ or stone-cutter, 
did at his own expense and labour repair 
all the altars then going to decay ; for which 
pious act they guaranteed to him and his 
successors for ever six thalis or platters of 
various viands, saffroa, oil, butter, and 
several pieces of money, at every village 
fete. Doubtless such traits are not confined 
to Ranikhaira. 
the offerings of the elders and assembled 
groupes—a pot of curds and sundry bless- 
ings—and continued my journey to meet the 
impatient cavaliers of Neembaira, who, to 
fill up the interlude, were karowling, with 
matchlock and spear, their well-caparisoned 
eharges. The Khan was in the centre of 


I accepted with kindness» 
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the groupe, and we had a friendly, uncere- 
monious dustabazee, or shaking of hands, 
without dismounting. He is a gentlemanly 
Pathan, of middle age, courteous and affa- 
ble, and a very different personage from the 
two-handed Jemshid his predecessor, who 
lately died from a cancer in his back: a 
judgment, if we are to credit our Mewar 
frienda, for his horrible cruelties and oppres- 
sions over all these regions, as lieutenant of 
Ameer Khan during many years. The Khan 
welcomed me to Neembaira with true Orien- 
tal politesse saying, “that the place was 
mine ;” and that he had received the “ posi- 
tive instructions of the Nawab Sahib (Ameer- 
Khan, whose son-in-law he is) to look upon 
me as himself.” I replied, that, in accep- 
ting such a trust, I could not say more than 
that I would, whenewer occasion presented 
itself, act for him" as if Neembaira were 
really my own. The Khan had reason to 
find that his confidence was not misplaced ; 
and while enabled to benefit him, I had 
also the opportunity of protecting the inter- 
ests of the feudatories, who by this aliena- 
tion (as is fully related in the Annals of 
Mewar) were placed beyond the pale of the 
Rana’s power. The Khan, after accompany- 
ing ‘me to my tents, took leave; but paid 
me a long visit in the evening, when we dis- 
cussed all that concerned the welfare of his 
charge and the peace of the borders. As 
matters stand, it is duty to conciliate and 
to promote prosperity ; but it is melancholy 
to see this fertile appanage of Mewar in the 
hand of so consummate a villain as Meer 
Khan ; a traitor to his master Holcar, for 
which he obtained the ‘sovereignty in perpe- 
tuity’ of many rich tracts both in Mewar 
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and Amber, without rendering the smallest 
service in return. Let this be borne in mind 
when another day of reckoning comes. Neem- 
baira is a considerable town, with an excel- 
lent stone circumyallation.; and, being on 





the high road between Malwa and Hindus-- 
than, it enjoys a good share of traffic. Up- 
wards of one hundred villages are attached 
to it, and it was estimated at three lakhs of. 
rupees,.of annual rent. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Fhe Pathar or Table-land of Central India.—View from thence.—Project of a canal.—Its 
advantages to Mewar.—Utility of further works to the people.—Traces of supersition i 
the Pathar.— Temple of Sookhdeo.—The Dyte-ca-har, or ‘ Giant's bone.’— The Vira-jhamp, 
or ‘ Warrior's Leap”— Proprietorship of the Pathar.—Jts products. The poppy.— Perni- 
cious effects of tts increased cultivation.— Account of the introduction and mode of culture of 
opium.— Original spot of its cultivation.—The manufacture of opium kept pace with the 
depopulation of Mewar.—Provcess of cultivation, and of manufacture.—Its fluctuation of 

price.—Adulterated opium of Khantul.—Evil consequence of the use of opium.— Duty of the 
paramount power to restrict the culture.—Practicability of such a measure.— Distribution 
of crops.—Impolicy of the government in respect to the opium monopoly. 


Kunairoh, February 13th, nine miles.—A 
new feature in the face of Mewar was this 
day disclused to us. At the termination 
of our short march, we ascended the Pat- 
har, or plateau of Central India, the 
grand natural rampart defending Mewar on 
the east. As we approached it, the level 
line of its crest, so distinct from the pin- 
nasled Aravulli, at once proclaimed it to:be 


a table-land, 
formation. 


or rock of the secondary 
Although its elevation is not 
above four hundred feet from its western 
base, the transition is remarkable, and it 
presents from the summit one of the most 
diversified scenes, whether in a moral, poli- 
tical, or picturesque point of view, that I 
ever beheld. From this spot the mind's 
eye embraces at once all the grand theatres- 
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of the history of Mewar. Upon our right 
lays Cheetore, “the palladium of Hin- 
duism ; on the west, the gigantic Aravulli, 
enclosing the new capital, and the shel- 
ter of her heroes; here, at our feet, or 
within view, all the alienated lands now 
under the ‘barbarian Toork’ or Mahratta, 
as Jawud, Jeerun, Neemuch, Neembaira, 
Kheyri, Ruttengurh. What associations, 
what aspirations, does this scene conjure up 
to one who feels as a Rajpoot for this fair 
land! The rich flat we have passed over— 
a space of nearly seventy English miles 
from one table-range to the other—appears 
as a deep basin, fertilized by numerous 
streams, fed by huge reservoirs in the moun- 
tains, and studded with towns, which once 
were populous, but are for the most part 
now in ruins, though the germ of incipient 
prosperity is Just appearing. From this 
height I condensed all my speculative ideas 
on a very favourite subject-—the formation 
of a canal to unite the ancient and modern 
capitals of Mewar, by which her soil might 
be made to return a tenfold harvest, and 
famine be shut out for ever from her gates. 
My eye embraced the whole line of the 
Bairis, from its outlet at the Oodisagur, to 
its passage within a mile of Cheetore, and 
the benefit likely to accrue from such a work 
appeared incalculable. What new ideas 
would be opened to the Rajpoot, on seeing 
the trains of oxen, which now creep slowly 
along with merchandize for the capital, 
exchanged for boats gliding along the canal ; 
and his fields, for many miles on each 
side, irrigated by lateral cuts, instead of the 
creaking Egyptian wheel, as it is called, 
but which is indigenous to India! If the 
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reader will turn tu the map, he will perceive 
the great facilities for such an undertaking. 
He will there see two grand reservoirs 
within siz miles of each other, the Peshola, 
or internal lake, having an elevation of 
eighty feet above the external one, the 
Oodisagur, whose outlet forms the Bairis 
river ; but for which the valley of the capi- 
tal would be one wide lake, and which, 
for want of proper regulation, once actually 
submerged a third of it. The Peshola may 
be called the parent of the other, although 
it is partly fed by the minor lake at the 
villa of Suhailea-ca-bari. Both are from 
twelve to fourteen miles in circumference, 
in some places thirty-five feet deep, and 
being fed by the perennial streams from 
the Aravulli, they contain a constant supply 
of water. From the external lake to Chee- 
tore, the fall is so slight that few locks 
would be required ; and the soil being a 
yielding one throughout, the expense of 
There 
is plenty of material in the neighbouring 
hills and forests, and by furnishing occupa- 
tion for the wild population, the work 
would tend not a little to reclaim them. 
But where are the means? With this diffi- 
culty, and the severe blow to our incipient 
prosperity in this untimely frost, our 
schemes dissipate like the mist of the mor- 
ning. But I cannot relinquish the convic~ 
tion that the undertaking, if executed, 
would not only enable the Rana to pay his 
tribute, but to be more merciful to his sub- 
jects, for whose welfarc it is our chief duty 
to labour.* 


the undertaking would be moderate, 





® Even now, as I transcribe this from my journal, 
I would almost (when ‘The Annals’ are finished) risk 
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The summit of the Pathar hasa fertile 
soil, well-watered and well wooded, and 
producing the mango, mhowa, and neem ; 
and were the appearance of the crops a 
criterion, we should say it was equal in 
fertility to the best part of Mewar. In 
ancient inscriptions, the term Oopermal is 
applied, as well as Pathar, to this marked 
feature in the geological structure of Cen- 
tral India: the first being rendered exactly 
by the German oberland ; the other signify 
¢ flat’ or table-land. 

In the indented recesses of this elevated 
land, which covers an immense portion of 
Central India, there are numerous spots 
of romantic beauty which enthusiasm has 
not failed to identify with religious associa- 
tions, Wherever there is a deep glen, a 
natural fountain, or a cascade, the traveller 
will infallibly discover some traces of the 
‘Great God’ (Mahadeva) of the Hindus, 
the creator and distroyer of life. 

By the stupidity of my guide, and the 
absence of the indefatigable Balgovind, my 
Brahmin antiquarian poineer, I lost the 
opportunity of seeing the shrine of Sookh- 
deo, situated in a dark cleft of the rock, 
not two miles from the pass where I ascen- 
ded. In excuse, he said he thought, as my 
camp was near, that it would be easy to 
descend to the shrine of the ‘ ease-giving’ 
god, Sookhdeo (from sookh, ‘ ease’); but 
revocare gradum was an evil which, added 
to the necessity of extracting all the infor- 
mation I could from some of the opium= 
growers in attendance, deterred me. The 


& couple of years’ residence in ‘the happy valley,’ where 


I scarcely ever enjoyed one day of health, to execute 


this and another favourite project—the re-opening of 
the tin-mines of Jawura. 


abode of Sookhdeo is in a deep recess, 
well-wooded, with a cascade bursting from 
the rock near its summit, under a ledge of 
which the symbolic representative is enshrin- 
ed. 
of the anchorite devotees: but the most 
conspicuous object is a projecting ledge, 
named Dyte-ca-har, or ‘ Giant’s-bone,’ on 
which those who are in search of ‘ease’ 
This is called the Vira- 
jhamp, or ‘warrior’s-leap,’ and is made 


Around it are several gophas or caves 


jump from above. 


in fulfilment of vows either for temporal 
Although most of the 
leapers perish, some instances of escape are 
recorded. The love of offspring is said to 
be the principal motive to this pious act of 
saltation ; and I was very gravely told of 


or future good. 


one poor woman, whose philoprogenitive 
bump was so great, that she vowed to take 
the leap herself with her issue; and such, 
says the legend, was her faith, that both 
escaped. A tail, or oilman, was the last 
jumper of Shookhdeo, and he was no less 
fortunate; to him the ‘ giant’s-bone’ was a 
bed of roses. So much for the faith of the 
oilman of Jawud! There are many such 
Leucotheas in this region of romance: that 
at Oonkar, on the Nerbudda, and the sacred 
mount Girnar, are the most celebrated. 
Until the last sixty years, the whole of 
the plateau, as far as the Chumbul, belonged 
to Mewar; but all with the exception of 
Kuneroh, are now in the hands of Sindia. 
Kuneroh is the chief township of a small 
district of twenty-two villages, which, by the 
change of events, has fortunately reverted 
to the Rana, although it was not extricated 
from the grasp of the Mahrattas without 
some difficulty ; it was taken first, and the 
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right of repossession argued afterwards. 
Would we had‘tried the same process with 
all the rest of the plateau; but unhappily 
they were rented to old Lalaji Bellal, a 
lover of order, and an ally of old Zalim 
Sing! But let me repeat, for the tenth time, 
that all these lands are only held by Sindia 
on mortgage for war-contributions, paid 
over and over again: and when an oppor- 
tunity occurs, let this be a record, and the 
Pathar west of the Chumbul be restored to 


Mewar. 


I was delighted to see that the crops of ; 


Kuneroh had only partially suffered from 
the ravages of the frost of the 3rd, 4th, to 
25th, which extended over Malwa, and that 
although the gram was destroyed, the wheat, 
barley, sugar-cane, and poppy, were abun- 
dant and little injured; though we could 
have wished that the last-named pernicious 
plant, which is annually increasing all over 
these regions, had been sacrificed in lieu of 
the noble crops of vetches (gram). 

That the culture of the poppy, to the 
detriment of more useful husbandry, 1s in- 
creasing to an extent which demands the 
strong hand of legislative restraint, must 
strike the most superficial observer in these 
regions. When the sumptuary laws of this 
patriarchal government were in force, a res- 
traint was at the same time imposed on an 
improvident system of farming which, of 
course, affected the prince, whose chief 
revenues were derived from the soil; and 
one of the Agrarian laws of Mewar was, 
that there should be to each churrus, or skin 
of land, only one becga of opium, and the 
same quantity of cane, with the usual com- 


plement of corn. But the feverish excite- | 


ment produced by. our monopoly of the drug 
has extended its culture in every direction, 
and even ia tracts where hitherto it has 
never entered into their agricultural eco- 
nomy. Whatever, therefore, be the wisdom 
or policy of our interference in this matter, 
of the result there can be no doubt, viz. that — 
it converted the agricultural routinieres into 
speculators and gamblers. 

A slight sketch of the introduction and 
mode of cultare of this drug, which has 
tended more to the physical and moral degra- 
dation of the inhabitants than the combined 
influence of pestilence and. war, may not be 
without interest. 

We are indebted to the commentaries of 
the imperial autobiographers, Baber, Akber, 
and Jehangir, for the most valuable informa- 
tion on the introduction of exotics into the 
horticultural economy of India; and we 
are proud to pay our tribute of applause to 
the illustrious house of Timoor, whose 
princes, though despots by birth and educa- 
tion, and albeit the bane of Rajpootana, we 
must allow, present a more remarkable suc- 
cession of great characters, historians, 
statesmen, and warriors, than any cotem- 
poraneous dynasty, in any region of the 
world.* 


* In all the branches of knowledge which have refer- 
ence to the’comforts, the elegancies, and the luxuries of 
life, they necessarily bore away the palm from the Raj- 
poot, who was cooped up within the barriers of super- 
stition. The court of Samareand, with which the kings 
of Ferghana were allied, must have been one of the most 
brilliant in the world, for talents as well as splen- 
dour ; and to all the hereditary instruction there imbibed, 
Baber, the conquoror of India, added that more useful 
and varied knowledge only to be acquired by travel, 
and constant intercourse with the world. When, there- 
fore, his genius led him from ‘the frosty Caucasus’ into 
the plains of Hindusthan, the habit of observation and 
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Akber followed up the plans of Baber, 
and introduced the gardeners of Persia and 
Tartary, who succeeded with many of their 
fruits, as peaches, almonds (both indige- 
nous to Rajpootana), pistachios, &c. To 
Jehangir’s Commentaries we owe the know- 
ledge that tobacco was introduced into 
India in his reign; but of the period when 
the poppy became an object of culture, for 
the manufacture of opium, we have not the 
least information. Whatever may be the 
antiquity of this drug, for medicinal uses, 
it may be asserted that its abuse is compara- 
tively recent, or not more than three cen- 





noting in a book, as set before him by Huzrut Tymoor, 
all that appeared novel, never escaped him ; and in so 
marked a transition from the highlands of Central 
India to the rigion of the sun, his pen had abundant 
occupation. No production, whether in the animal or 
vegetable kingdom, which appeared different from his 
own, escaped notice in his book, which must be looked 
upon as one of the most remarkable contributions to 
literature ever made by royalty ; for in no age or coun- 
try will a work be found at once so comprehensive 
and so simple as the Commentaries of Baber; and 
this in a region where every thing is exaggerated. 
Whether he depicts a personal encounter, on which his 
life and prospects hinged, or a battle, which gave him 
the empire of India, all is in keeping: and when he 
relates the rewards he bestowed on Mir Mahomed Jali- 
ban, his architect, for successfully executing his noble 
design of throwing a bridge over the Ganges, “ before 
he had been three years sovereign of Hindusthan,” and 
with the same simplicity records his own “ introduction 
of melons and grapes into India,” we are tempted to 
humiliating reflection on the magniloquence with which 
Wwe paint our own few works of public good, and contrast 
them unfavourably with those of the Transoxianic 
monarch, not then twenty-five years of age! Nor let 
the reader who may be induced to take up the volume, 
fail to give homage to the translator,f whose own 
simple, yet varied and vigorous mind has transferred 
the very soul of Baber into his translation. 





+ William Erskine, Esq., of Blackburne.—who honours 
me with his friendship, and has stimulated my exer- 
tions to the task in which I am engaged, and another 
in which I trust to be engaged, some of the Books of the 
Poet Chund, so often alluded to in this work. 


‘ 


turies back. In none of the ancient heroie 
poems of Hindusthan is it ever alluded 
to. The guest is often mentioned in them 
as welcomed by the munwer piala, or ‘ cup 
of greeting,’ but no where by the umi-pani, 
or ‘infused opiate,’ which has usurped the 
place of the phool-ca-arrac, or ‘essence of 
flowers.’ Before, however, the art of ex- 
tracting the properties of the poppy, as 
at present, was practised, they used the 


opiate in its crudest form, by simply bruising 


the capsules, which they steeped a cer- 
tain time in water, afterwards drinking the 
infusion, to which they give the name of 
tejarro, and not unfrequently pos, ‘ the 
poppy’ This practice still prevails in the 
remote parts of Rajpootana, where either 
ignorance of the more refined process, 
prejudice, or indolence, operates to maintain 
old habits. 

The culture of opium was at first 
confined to the do-abeh, or tract between 
the Chumbul and Sepra, from their sour- 
ces to their junction; but although tra- 
dition has preserved the fact of this being 
the original poppy-nursery of Central 
India, it has long ceased to be the only place 
of the poppy’s growth, it having spread 
not only throughout Malwa, but into various 
parts of Rajpootana, especially Mewar and 
Harouti. But though all classes, Koombis 
and Jats, Baniahs and Brahmins, try the 
culture, all yield the palm of superior skill 
to the Koombi, the original cultivator, who 
will extract one-jifth more from the plant 
than any of his competitors. 

It is a singular fact, that the cultivation 
of opium increased in the inverse ratio of 
general prosperity ; and that aa war, pesti- 
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lence, and famipe, augmented their virulence, 
and depopulated Rajpootana, so did the cul- 
ture of this baneful weed appear to thrive. 
The predatory system, which succeeded 
Mogul despotism, soon devastated this fair 
region, and gradually restricted agricultural 
pursuits to the richer harvests’of barley, 
wheat, and gram ; till at length even these 
were confined to a bare sustenance for the 
families of the cultivator, who then found a 
substitute in the porpy. From the small 
extent of its culture, he was able to watch 
it, or to pay for its protection from pillage ; 
this he could not do for his corn, which a 
troop of horse might save him the trouble 
of cutting. A kind of moral barometer 
might, indeed, be constructed, to shew that 
the maximum of oppression in Mewar, was 
the maximum of the culture of the poppy 
in Malwa. Emigration commenced in 8. 
1840 (A. D. 1784); it was at its height in 
S. 1856 (A. D. 1800), and went on gradu- 
ally depopulating that country until S. 1874 
(A. D. 1818). 


kept pace with its production, it having 


Its consumption, of course, 


found a vent in foreign markets. 

The districts to which the emigrants fled 
were those of Mundisore, Kachrode, Oneil, 
and others, situated on the feeders of the 
Chumbul, in its course through Lower Mal- 
wa. There they enjoyed comparative pro- 
tection and kind treatment, under Appa 
Saheb and his father, who were long the 
farmers-general of these fertile lands, It 
could not be expected, however, that the new 
settlers should’ be allowed to participate in 
the lands irrigated by wells already exca- 
vated; but Appa advanced funds, and ap- 
pointed them lands, all fertile though neg- 
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lected, in which they excavated wells for 
themselves. They abandoned altogether 
wheat and barley, growing only mukhi or 
‘Indian corn,’ for food, which requires no 
irrigation, and to which the poppy succeeds 
in rotation ; to these, and the sugar-cane, all 
their industry was directed. 

But to proceed with the process of culti- 
vation. When the crops of Indian corn 
(mukht) or of hemp (sunn) are gathered in, 
the stalks are rooted up and burned ; the 
field is then flooded, and, when sufficiently 
saturated, ploughed up. It is then co- 
piously manured with cow-dung, which is 
deemed the best for the purpose ; but even 
this has undergone a preparatory operation, 
or chemical decomposition, being kept in 
a hollow ground during the rainy season, 
and often agitated with long poles, to allow 
the heat to evaporate. In this state it is 
spread over the fields and ploughed in. Those 
who do not keep kine, and cannot afford to 
purchase manure, procure flocks of goats 
and sheep, and pay so much a night for hav- 
ing them penned in the fields. The land 
being ploughed and harrowed at least six 
or seven times, until the soil is almost pul- 
verized, it is divided into beds, and slight 
embankments are formed to facilitate irriga- 
tion. The seed is then thrown in, the fields 
are again inundated ; and the seventh day 
following this is repeated to saturation. On 
the seventh or ninth, but occasionally not 
until the eleventh day, the plant springs up; 
and on the twenty-7ith, when it has put 
forth a few leaves, and begins to look 
withered, they water it once more. As soon 
as this moisture dries, women and children 
are turned into the fields to thin the plant 
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leaving them about cight inches asunder, 
and loosening the earth around them with 
iron spuds. The plant is at this stage about 
three inches high. A month later, it is 
watered moderately, and when dry, the 
earth is again turned up and loosened. The 
fifth water is given in about ten days more ; 
two days after which, a flower appears here 
This is the signal for another 
watering, called ‘the flower-watering ;’ 
after which, in twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours, all the flowers burst their cells. 
When about half the petals have fallen, they 
irrigate the plants sufficiently to moisten the 
earth, and soon the rest of the flowers drop 
off, leaving the bare capsule, which rapidly 
In a short period, when 


and there. 


increases in bulk. 
scarcely a flower remains, a whitish powder 
collects outside the capsule, which is the 
signal for immediate application of the 
lancet. 

The field is divided into three parts, in 
one of which operations commence, The 
cutting instrument consists of three prongs, 
with delicate points, around which cotton 
thread is bound to prevent its making too 
deep an incision, and thus causing the liquid 
to flow into the interior of the capsule. 
The wound is made from the base upwards, 
and the milky juice which exudes coagulates 
outside. Each plant is thrice pierced, on 
three successive days, the operation com- 
mencing as soon as the sun begins to 
warm. In cold mornings, when it congeals 
rapidly, the coagulation is taken off with 
ascraper. The fourth morning, each plant 
is once more pierced, to ascertain that no 
juice remains. On each morning this ex- 
tract is immersed in a vessel of linseed oil, 
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to prevent it from drying up. The juice 
being all collected, there remains only the 
seed. The capsules are therefore broken 
off and carried to the barn, where they are 
spread out upon the ground; a little water 
is sprinkled over them, and being covered 
with a cloth, they remain till the morning, 
when the cattle tread out the seed, which 
is sent to the oilmen, and the refuse is burnt, 
lest the cattle should eat them, as even in 
this stage they are poisonous. Poppy oil 
is more used for the cheragh (lamp) than any 
other in Mewar. 
(of fourty seers, or about seventy-five 


They calculate a maund 


pounds weight) of seed for every two seers 
of milk. The price of seed is now twenty 
rupees per mani of one hundred and twelve 
(cutcha) maunds. 

One beega of Malwa land, of the measure 
Shahjehanit (when the jureeb, or rod, is one 
hundred cubits long) will yield from five 
to fifteen seers of opium-juice, each seer 
being forty-five selimshahi rupees in weight: 
the medium is reckoned a good produce. 
The cultivator or farmer sells it, in the state 
described, to the speculator, at the price 
current of the day. The purchaser puts it 
into cotton bags of three folds, and carries 
it home. Having obtained the leaves of the 
poppy, he spreads them in a heap of two 
or three inches in depth, and thereon de- 
posits the opium, in balls of fifteen rupees’ 
weight each, which are allowed to remain 
five months for the purpose of evaporation. 
Ifthe milk has been thin, or treated with 
oil, seven parts in ten will remain; but if 
good and pure, eight. The beoparris (specul- 
ators) then sell it, either for home-con- 
sumption in Rajpootana, or for exportation. 
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From the ygar 8. 1840 (A.D. 1784) to S. 
1857 (A.D. 1801), the market-price of the 
crude opium from the cultivator ran from 
sixteen to twenty-one salimshahi rupees per 
durvi, 2 measure of five pucka seers, each 
seer being the weight of ninety salimshahi 
rupees. I give the price of the drug by the 
grower in the first stage, as a better crite- 
rion than that of the manufacturer in its 
prepared state. In the year 8. 1857, it rose 
to twenty-five rupees ; in 8. 1860 to twenty- 
seven, gradually increasing till S. 1865 
(A.D. 1809), when it attained its maximum 
of forty-two, or an advance of one hundred 
and seventy per cent, above the price of the 
year A. D. 1784. But 
causes are assigned for this extraordinary 
advance ; after which it gradually fell, until 
S. 1870 (A.D. 1804), when it was so low as 
In S. 1873 it had again 
risen to thirty-three, and in 8. 1784-5, 
when its transit to the ports of Sinde and 
Guzzerat was unmolested (whence it was 
bxported to China and the Archipelago), it 
nad reached thirty-eight and thirty-nine, 
where it now (S. 1876, or A.D. 1820) 
stands. 

In Kanthul (which includes Pertabgurh 
Deola), or the tracts upon the Myhie river, 
opium is cultivated to a great extent, and 
adulterated in an extraordinary manner. 
This being sold in China as Malwa opium, 
has greatly lessened the value of the drug in 
that market. 


some natural 


swenty-nine. 


The adulteration is managed 
as follows: a preparation of refined goor 
(molasses) and gum, in equal proportion, 
is added to half its quantity of opiate coagu- 
lum ; the mass is then put into cauldrons, 
and after being well amalgamated by boil- 


| ing, itis taken out, and when sufficiently 


dry is well beaten, and put into cotton bags, 
which are sewn up in green hides, and ex- 
ported to Muska-Mundi. The Gosens of 
these parts are the chief contractors for this 
impure opium, which is reckoned peculiarly 
unwholesome, and is never consumed in 
Rajpootana. Rumour says that it is trans- 
ported to the Spice Islands, where it is used 
as amanure in the cultivation of the nut- 
meg. The transit-duties on opium, in the 
native states, are levied on each bullock- 
load, so that the adulterated pays as much 
as the pure. The gosens smuggle great 
quantities. 

Such is the history, and I believe a pretty 
correct one, of the growth and extension 
of this execrable and demoralizing plant, 
for the last forty years. If the now para- 
mount power, instead of making a monopoly 
of it, and consequently extending its culti- 
vation, would endeavour to restrict it by 
judicious legislative enactments, or at least 
reduce its culture to what it was forty years 
ago, generations yet unborn would have 
just reason to praise us for this work of 
mercy. It isno loss our interest than our 
duty to do so, and to call forth genuine 
industry, for the improvement of cotton, 
indigo, sugar-cane, and other products, which 
would enrich instead of demoralizing, and 
therefore impoverishing, the country. We 
have saved Rajpootana from political 
ruin; but the boon of mere existence will 
be valueless if we fail to restore the moral 
energies of her population; for of this 
fine region and noble race we might say, 
as Byron does of Greece— 


“Tis Greece—but living Greece no more !” 
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for the mind is decayed, and the body often 
palsied and worn out, in the very meri- 
dian of life. 
fluence went, I practised what I preach ; 
and, as I have already stated, exacted a 
promise, from the Rana on the throne to 
the lowest thakoor, that they would never 
initiate their children in this debasing prac- 
tice. But as mere declamation can do very 
little good, I will here insert a portion of 
the Agrarian customary code of Mewar 
and Malwa, wich may be brought into oper- 
ation directly or indirectly. The distribu- 


As far as my personal in- 


tion of crops was as follows. 

To each churrus, chursa, or skin of land, 
there is attached twenty-five beegas of 
irrigated land for wheat and barley, with 
from thirty to fifty beegas more, ealled 
mar, or mal, dependent on the heavens 
for water, and generally sown with gram. 
Of the twenty-five beegas of land irrigated 
from the well, the legislature sanctioned 
one beega of opium, and ten to fifteen 
biswas (twenty biswas are a beega) of 
sugar-cane. Butin these days of anarehy 
and confusion, when every one follows his 
own view of things, they cultivate two of 
opium and three of cane, and perhaps two 
of barley, instead of twenty-five, to feed the 
family! What an unnatural state of agri- 
cultural economy is this, when the culti- 
vator sometimes actually purchase food for 
his family, in order that he may bestow 
his time and labour on this enervating 
exoitic ! But should the foreign markets 
be closed, and famine, as it not unusual, 
ensue, what must be the consequence, 
where the finest corn-country in India is 


converted to poppy-garden! In Harouti, 


they manage these things better; and al- 
though its old politic ruler makes use of 
the districts in Malwa, which he rents from 
the Mahrattas, for the culture of opium, 
being himself a trader in it, yet I do not 
believe he permits its demoralizing influence 
It is 
pleasing to see some traces of the legisla- 


to enter within his proper domain. 


tive wisdom of past days, and old Zalim 
knows that it is by the more generous pro- 
ductions of the plough that his country 
must prosper. But our monopoly acted a. 
an encouragement of this vice ; for no 
sooner was it promulgated that the Compant 
Sahib was contractor-general for opium, 
than prince and peasant, nay, the very 
scavengers, dabbled in the speculation. All 
Malwa was thrown into a ferment ; like 
the Dutch tulip-bubble, the most fraudulent 
purchases and transfers were effected by 
men who had not a seer of opium in their 
possession. The extent to which this must 
have gone may be imagined when, according 
to the return, the sales, in the first year of 
our monopoly, exceeded one million sterling, 
in which I rather think we gained a loss of 
some £40,000! It is to be hoped the sub- 
ject is now better understood, and that the 
Legislature at home will perceive that a 
perseverance in this pernicious traffic is 
consistent neither with our honour, our in- 
terest, nor with humanity. 

If the facts I have collected are confirm- 
ed on enquiry, the late measure of Govern- 
ment,” in whatever motives originating, 
will only augment the mischief. Even ad- 


mitting their expediency in protecting our 





* It is to be borne in mind, that this was written on 
the spot, in January, A.D. 1820. 
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Patna monopoly, and their justice as affect- | sures might have been devised, equally 


ing the native governments (the contractors 
and cultivators of the drug), still other mea- 


efficacious in themselves, and less pregnant 
with evil consequences. 


CHAPTER V. 


Dhareswar.— Ruttungurh Kheyri.—Colony of Charuns.—Little Attoa.—JInscription at P ara- 
gurh.— Doongur Sing.— Seo Sing.—Law of adoption.—Kala Megh.—Omedpoora and its 
chief.— Singollt.— Temple of Bhavani.—Tablet of Rana Mokul.—Traditionary tales of 
the Haras.— Aloo Hara of Bumaoda.—Dangermow.— Singular effects produced by the sun 


on the atmosphere of the Pather. 


Dhareswar, January 14th, six miles ; 
therm. 46° at5 a.m.—From 
Dhareswar there is a gradual descent, per- 
haps equal to one-third of the angle of 
ascent of the table-land. For half the dis- 
tance the surface is a fine rich soil, but the 
last half is strewed with fragments of the 
rock. Dhareswar is beautifully situated at 


Kuneroh to 


the lowest point of descent, with a clear 
stream, planted with fine timber to the 
south. The Bhomia rights are enjoyed by 
some Cuchwaha Rajpvots, who pay a share 
of the crops to Kuneroh. Passed a few 
small:hamlets in the grey of the morning, 
and several herd of elk-deer, who walked 
away from us with great deliberation ; but 
the surface was too stony to try our horses’ 
mettle. 


139 


15th Ruttungurk Kheyri, distance nine 
miles.—The road over a bare roak, skirting 
a stream flowing on its surface. Two miles 
from Dhareswar is the boundary of Kuneroh, 
and the chourasi (eighty-four townships) of 
Kheyri; the descent still graduating to 
Kheyri, which is probably not above one 
hundred feet higher than the external plains 
of Mewar. The road was over louse stones 
with much jungle, but here and there some 
fine patches of rich black soil. We kept 
compapy with the Dhareswar nulla all the 
way, which is well-wooded in the course 
and presented a pretty fall at one point of 
our journey. Passed several hamlets, and 
a colony of Charuns, whom I found to be 
some of my friends of Murlah. They had 
not forgotten their privilege; but as the 
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ladies were only the matrons of the colony, 
there would have been no amusement in 
captivity so I dropped five Rupees into 
the brazen kullas, and passed on. The ca- 
valcade of the Komasdar of Kheyri was 
also at hand, consisting of about two hun- 
dred horse and foot, having left his castle on 
the peak to greet and conduct me to my 
He is a relation of old Lallaji Bellal, 
and intelligent and polite. Our tents were 
pitched near the town, to which the Pundit 
conducted us; after which act of civility, 
in the character of the locum tenens of my 
friend Lallaji, and his sovereign Sindia (in 
whose camp I sojourned twelve long years), 
he took his leave, inviting me to the castle ; 
but as it contained nothing antique, I would 
not give cause for jealousy to his prince 
by accepting his invitation, and civilly de- 
clined. 


tents. 


The Chourasi, or eighty-four [townships] 
of Ruttungurh Kheyri, was in §. 1828 
(A.D. 1772) assigned to Madaji Sindia, 
to pay off a war-contribution ; and until 
S. 1832, its revenues were regularly accoun- 
ted for. It was then made overto Berji 
Tap, the son-in-law of Sindia, and has ever 
since remained alienated from Mewar. The 
treason of the chief of Beygoo, one of the 
sixteen nobles of the Rana, lost this jewel 
in his crown, for he seized upon the Chou- 
rasi, which adjoined his own estate, situated 
on the skirt of this alpine region. To expel 
him the Rana called on Sindia, who not 
only took the Chourest, but Beygoo itself, 
which was heavily fined, and forty of its 
best villages, or half his fief, were mortgaged 
to pay the mulct. The landscape from these 
heights is very fine ; the Pundit, from his 


aerial abode, can look down on Kheyri, 
and exclaim with Selkirk. 

“I am monarch of all I survey.” 
but I would dispute his right with all my 
heart, if I could do so with success. 

Little Attoa.—Distance eight miles, ther- 
mometer at daybreak 40°, witha cutting 
wind, straight from the north, which we 
keenly felt as our party ascended the heights 
of Ruttungurh. The altitude of this second 
steppe in the plateau is under four hundred 
feet, although the winding ascent made it 
by the perambulator five furlongs, The 
fort is erected on projection of the moun- 
tain, and the works are in pretty good 
order. They had been adding fresh ones 
on the accessible side, which the general 
state of security has put a stop to. In 
fact, it could not hold out twenty-four hours 
against a couple of mortars, the whole in- 
terior being commanded from a height within 
easy range. I asked my old guide if the 
castle had ever stood a storm ; his reply 
was in the negative ; “she is still a komari 
(a virgin ), and all forte are termed komaris, 
until they stand an assault.” We had a 
superb view from the summit, which is 
greatly above the level of Kuneroh, whose 
boundary line was distinct. The stream 
from Dhareswar was traced gliding through 
its embankments of black rock, covered with 
luxuriant young crops, and studded with 
mango and mowah trees. It is a singular 
fact, that the higher we asended, the less 
mischief had been inflicted on the crops, 
although the suger-cane looked prematurely 
ripe. The wheat fields were luxuriant, but 
the barley shewed in their grizzly beards 
here and there an evidence of having suf- 
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fered. Ialso noted that invariably all the 
low branches of the mowah trees were in- 
jured, the leaves shrivelled and dried up, 
while the superior ones were not affected. 
The field-peas (butloe) sown with the barley 
were more or less injured, but not nearly so 
much as at Kuneroh. 

The road was execrable, if road it could 
be termed, which for many miles was 
formed for me by the kindness of the Pun- 
dit, who cut a path through the otherwise 
impenetrable jungle, the abode of clks and 
tigers, sufficient to pass my baggage. This 
route is never passed by troops ; but I had 
About 
we ascended 
another moderate elevation to the village of 
Qomur, whence we saw Paragurh on the 
left, and learning that it contained an in- 
scription, I despatched one of my Pundits 
to copy it. A mile further brought us to 


curiosity to indulge, not comfort. 
four miles from the castle, 


the extremity of the ridge serving as a land- 
mark to the Chourast of Kheyri. From 
1t we viewed another steppe, that we shall 
ascend the day after to-morrow, form which 
Tam told the Pathar gradually shelves to 
the banks of the Chumbul, the termination 
of our journey. As we passed the village of 
Qmedpoora (Hopetown), a sub-infeudation 
of Beygoo, held by the uncle of its chief, we 
were greeted by the Thakoor, accompanied 
by two of his kinsmen. They were all well- 
mounted, lance in hand, and attired in their 
quilted tunics and deer-skin doublet, of 
itself no contemptible armour. They con- 
veyed their chief’s compliments, and having 
accompanied me to my tents, took leave. 
Choota, or little Attoa, is also held by a 
eub-vassal of the same clan, the Meghawuts 


of Beygoo; his name Doongur Sing, ‘ the 
mountain lion,’ now with me, and who 
long enjoyed the pre-eminent distinction 
of being chief riever of the Pathar. With 
our party he has the familiar appellation 
of Roderic Dhu, and without ‘boasting of 
his past exploits, he never dreams of their 
being coupled with dishonour. Although 
he scoured the country far and near to bring 
black-mail to his mountain-retreat, it was 
from the Mahrattas chiefly that his wants 
were supplied ; and he required but the 
power, to have attained the same measure 
of celebrity as his ancestor the ‘Black- 
cloud’ ( Xala-megh ) of Beygoo. Still, his 
mame was long the bugbear uf this region, 
and the words Doongur Sing aya! ‘ the 
mountain lion is at hand ’ were sufficient to 
scare the peaceful occupants of the sur- 
rounding country from their property, or to 
arm them for its defence. With the ‘ South- 
ron’ he had just cause of quarrel, since, but 
for him, he would have been lord of Nud- 
dowae and its twenty-four villages, of which 
his grandfather was despoiled at the same 
time that this alpine region was wrested by 
Sindia from his sovereign. This tuppa, how- 
ever, fell to Holcar , but the father of Doon- 
gur, lance in hand, gave the conqueror 
no rest, until he granted him a lease in 
prepetuity of four of the villages of his 
patrimony, two of which were under Hol- 
cars own seal, and two under that of the 
renter. About twenty years ago, the latter 
having been resumed, Seo Sing took up his 
lance again, and initiated the mountain-lion, 
his son, in the lex talionis. He flung away 
the scabbard, sent his family for security to 
the Raja of Sahpoora, ani gave his mind 
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up to vengeance. 
many other brave spirits with the same cause 
of revenge, carried their incursions into the 
very heart of Malwa, bringing back the 
spoils to his den at little Attoa. But though 
his hand was now raised against every man, 
he forgot not his peculiar feud ( der ), and 
his patrimony of Nuddowae yielded litttle 
to the Mahratta. But Seo Sing was sur- 
rounded by foes, who leagued to circumvent 
him, and one day, while driving many a 
goodly buffalo to his shelter, he was sud- 
denly beset by a body of horse placed in 
ambush by the Bhow. But both were su- 
perbly mounted, and they led them a chase 
through Mandeleurh, and were within the 
very verge of security, when, as Seo Sing 
put his mare to the nulla, she played him 
false and fell, and ere she recoverd herself the 
long lance of the Mahratta was through the 
rider. Young Doongur was more fortunate, 
and defying his pursuers to clear the rivu- 
let, bound up the body of his father in his 
scarf, ascended the familiar path, and burnt 
it at midnight, amongst the family altars 
of Nuddowae. But far from destroying, 
this only increased the appetite for venge- 
ance, which has lasted till these days of 
peace ; and, had every chieftain of Mewar 
acted like Doongur, the Mahratta would 
have nad fewer of their fields to batten on 
to-day. His frank, but energetic answer, 
when the envoy mentioned the deep com- 
plaints urged against him by the present 
manager of Nuddowae, was “I must have 
bread!” and this they had snatched from 
him. But Holcar’s government, which looks 
not to the misery inflicted, carries loud com- 
plaints to the resident authorities, who can 


The father and son, and | 


only decide on the principle of possession, 
and the abstract view of Doongur’s course 
of life. For myself, I do not hesitate to 
avow, that my regard for the chiefs of 
Mewar is in the ratio of their retaliation on 
their ‘ Southron’ foe ; and entering deeply 
into all their great and powerful grounds 
for resentment, I warmly espoused the cause 
of the ‘mountain-lion;’ and as the case 
(through Mr. Gerald Wellesley) was left by 
Holcar's government to my arbitration, I 
secured to the chief a party of his patrimony 
under their joint seal, and left him to turn 
his lance into a ploughshare, until fresh 
This 


settlement gave me another proof of the in- 


causes for just aggression may arise. 


alienable right in land granted by the ryot 
cultivator, and its superiority over that 
granted by the sovereign. There were 
certain rights in the soil (bhom) which Doon- 
gur’s ancestors had thus obtained, in the 
township of Nuddowae, to which he attached 
a higher value than to the place itself. 
Doongur’s story affords a curious instance of 
the laws of adoption superseding, if not the 
rank, the fortune resulting from birth-right. 
Seo Sing and Doulut Sing, both sub-vassals 
of Beygoo, were brothers; the formar had 
Nuddowae, the latter Rawurdo. But Dou- 
lut Sing, having no issue, adopted Salim 
Sing, the younger brother of Doongur, who 
has thus become lord of Rawurdo, of nearly 
four thousand rupees’ annual rent, while 
Doongur's chief place is little Attoa, and 
the bhom of Nuddowae. Salim Sing is now 
in high favour with his chief of Beygoo, 
to whom he is fowdar, or leader of the 
vassals. In personal appearance he has 
greatly the advantage of Doongur ; Salim 
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is tall and very handsome, bold in speech 
and of gentlemanly deportment ; Doongur 
is compact in form, of dark complexion, 
rugged in feature, and bluntness itself in 
phrase, but perfectly good-humoured, frank, 
and unreserved ; and as lic rode by my side, 
he amused me with many anecdotes connected 
with the scenery around. 

Singolli, February 17th, eight and a half 
miles, 40°.—This town is 
chief of a fuppa or subdivision, containing 


thermometer 


fifty-two villages, of the district of Antri, a 
term applied to a defile, or tract surrounded. 
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From Beechore, the pass opening from 
the plains of Mewar, to the highest peak of 
this alpine Pathar, the Kala Megh, or ‘ black 
cloud,’ of Beygoo, bore sway. From him 
sprung another of the numerous clans of 
Mewar, whu assumed the patronymic Megh- 
awut. These clans and tribes multiply, 
for Kala Megh and his ancestors were re- 
cognized as a branch of the Sangawut, one 
of the early subdivisions of the Chondawut, 
the chief clan of Mewar. The descendant 
of the ‘black cloud,’ whose castle of Bey- 
goo is near the entrance to Antri, could 
not now muster above a hundred and Afty 
men at arms throughout the Pathar ; to 
which he might add as many more of foreign 
Rajpoots, as the Hara and Gor, holding 
The head of the Megh- 


lands for service. 
440 


by mountains. The Antri of Mewar is ferti- 
lized by the Bhamuni, which finds its way 
through a singular diversity of country, 
after two considerable falls, to the Chumbul, 
and is about thirty milesin length, reckoning 
from Beechore to the summit of the steppe 
of the plateau, by about ten miles in breadth, 
producing the most luxuriant crops of wheat, 
barley, gram, sugar-cane, and poppy ; and 
having, spread over its surface, one hundred 
villages and hamlets; buta section of the: 
country will make it better understood. 


3 descent to the Chumbul. 


ASINGOLL 


awuts has not above twenty villages in 
his fief of Beygoo, though these might 
yield twenty-five thousand rupees annually, 
if cultivated; the rest is stillin the hands 
of the Mahrattas, as a mortgage contracted 
nearly forty years ago, and which has been 
liquidated ten times over: they include, 
in this, even a third of the produce of his 
own place of residence, and the town itself 
is never free from these intruders, who are 
continually causing disturbances. Unhap- 
pily for Mewar, the grand principle of 
the campaign and its political results “ that. 
of excluding the Mahrattas from the west 
bank of the Chumbul,” was forgotten in 
our successes, or all the alienated lands 
of Mewar as far as the Malwa frontier 
would have reverted to the Rana, The ham- 
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lets on the Pathar consists of huts with low 
mud walls, and tiled roofs: even Omed- 
poora, though inhabited by the uncle of 
the chief, is no better than the rest, and his 
house is one which the poorest peasant in 
England would not occupy. Yet steepped 
in poverty, its chieftain, accompanied by his 
son, nephew, and fifteen more of his kin and 
clan, came “ for the purpose of doing him- 
self his lord paramount of Beygoo, and 
the British Agent, honour.” The mountain- 
chief of Omedpoora affords a fine example, 
that noble bearing may be independent of 
the trappings of rank: high descent and 
proper self-respect appeared in every fea- 
ture and action. Dressed in a ‘homely suit 
of amowah, or russet green, with a turban 
of the same (the favourite hunting costume 
of the Rajpvot) ; over all the corselet of 
the skin of the elk, slain by himself; with 
his bright lance in hand, and mounted on a 
good strong horse, whose accoutrements like 
his master’s were plain but neat, behold the 
vassal of Omedpoora equipped for the chase 
or foray. The rest-of:his party followed him 
on foot, gay and unconcerned as the wild- 
deer of the Pathar; ignorant of luxury, 
except a little wml-pani when they go to Bey- 
goo; and whose entire wants, including 
food, raiment, gunpowder, and tobacco, can 
be amply supplied by about £8 a year 
each! The party accompanied me to my 
tents, and having presented brilliant scarlet 
turbans and scarfs, with some English gun 
powder, to the chief, his son, and nephew, we 
parted mutually pleased at the rencontre. 
The descent to Singolli is very gentle, 
‘mor are we above eighty feet below the level 
‘of Oomur, the highest point of the Pathar, 


which I rejoice to have visited, but lament 
the want of my haromoters. Singolli, in 
such a tract as this, may be entitled a town, 
having fifteen hundred inhabited dwellings 
The Pundit 


is indebted to his own good management, 


encompassed by a strong wall. 


and the insecurity around him, for this nu- 
In the centre of the 
town, the dingy walls of a castle built by 


merous population. 


Aloo Hara strike theeye, from the con- 
trast with the new works added by the 
Pundit ; it has a deep ditch, with a /ausse- 
The circumvallation 
About 


a mile to the north-west are the remains 


braye, and parapet. 
measures a mile and three-quarters. 


of a temple to Vijyaseni Bhavani, the 
Pallas of the Rajpoots. I found a tablet 
recording the piety of the lord paramount 
of the Pathar, ina perpetual gift of lights 
for the altar. It runs thus: “ Samvat 1477 
(A.D. 1421), the 2d of Asoj, being Friday 
(Brigwar*), Maharaja Sri Mokul-ji, in order 
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* a name of Sukracharya, the Regent of the planct 
Venus, The ‘star of eve’ is always called Sukra, but 
presents a most unpoetic idea to the mind, when we 
learn that this star, the most beautiful of the heavenly 
host, is named after an immoral one-eyed male divinity, 
who lost his other orb in an undignified personal colli- 
sion. from an assault upon Tara (the star) the wife of a 
brothergod, Sukra-acharya, notwithstanding, holds the 
office of guru, or spiritual adviser, to the whole celestial 
body—we may add ex uno disce omnes: and assuredly 
the Hindu who takes mythological biography of his gods 
au pied de la lettre, cannot much strengthen his mora- 
lity thereby. The classical Hindu of these days values 
it as he ought, looking upon it as a pretty astronomical 
fable, .akin to the voyage of the Argonauts ; but the 
bulk enter the temple of the “thirty-three millions of 
gods” with the same firmness of belief as did the old 
Roman his Pantheon. The first step, and a grand one, 
has been made to destroy this fabric of Polytheism, and 
to turn the mind of the Hindu to the perception of his 
own purer creed, adoration of ‘the one, omniscient, 
omnipotent, and eternal God.’ Rammohan Roy has made 
this step, who “has become a law unto himself,” and 
precursor, it is to be hoped, of benefit to his race. In 
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to furnish lights (jote wasta) for Vijyaseni 
Bhavani-ji, has granted one beega and a half 
af land. Whosoever shall set aside this 
offering, the goddess will overtake him.” 
This is a memorial of the celebrated Rana 
Mokul of Mewar, whose tragical death by 
assassination has been recorded in the annals 
of that state. * Mokul was one of the most 
celebrated of this race ; and he defcated, 
in a pitched battle at Raepoor, a grandson 
of the emperor of Dehli. He was tho father 
of Lal-Bae, called § the Ruby of Mewar,’ 
regarding whom we have related a little 
scandal from the chronicle of the Bhattis : 
but the bard of the Kheechies, who says 
that prince Dheeraj} espoused her in spite of 
the insult of the desert chief, had no cause 
to doubt the lustre of this gem. 

The Pathar resounds with the tradition- 
ary tales of the Haras, who, at a very 
early period, established themselves in this 
alpine region, on which they crected twelve 
castles for its protection, all of them still to 
be traced existing or in ruins; and although 
they assumed the title.of “ lords of the Pa- 
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the practical effects of Christianity, he is a Christian, 
though still a devout Brahmin. adoring the Creator alone, 
and exercising .an extended charity, with a spirit of 
meckness, toleration, and benevolence, added to manly 
resistence of all that savours of oppression, which stamps 
him as a man chosen for great purposes. To these moral, 
‘se added mental qualifications of the highest order : 
clear aud rapid perception, vigorous comprehension, 
immense industry of research, and perfect self-posses- 
sion ; having moreover, a classial knowledge, not of our 
language only, but of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, .Persian, 
Atabic, and the ‘ mother-touguc,’ or langue-mere of all, 
the Sanscrit. 


* By means of this simple tablet, we detect an ana- 
chronism in the chronicle. It is stated in the first 
volume, that Koombho succeeded his father Rana Mokul 
in-§. 1454, or two years anterior to the date of the 
grant of lights for the goddess. Such checks upon 
Rajpoot chronology are always falling in the way of 
those who will read as they rua. 


thar,” they acknowledged the supremacy of 
tho Ranas of Mewar, whom they obeyed 
as liege-lords at this very time. Of these 
twelve castles, Ruttungurh is the only one 
not entirely dismantled ; though even the 
ruins of another, Dilwargurh, have been 
the cause of a bloody feud between the 
Meghawut of Beygoo and the Suktawut of 
That of Para- 
nuggur, or Parolli, lays a short distance 


Gwalior, also in the Pathar. 


from thence, but the most famous of all is 
Bumaoda, placed upon the western crest of 
the plateau. and overlooking the whole plain 
of Mewar. Althouch some centuries have 
elapsed since the Haras were expelled from 
this table-land, the name of Aloo of Bumaoda 
still lives, and is familiar even to the savage 
Bhil, who, like the beasts, subsists upon the 
wild-fruits of the jungles. It is my intention 
to return by another route across Pathar, 
and to visit the site of Aloo’s dwelling ; 
meanwhile I will give one of the many tales 
related of him by my guide, as I traversed 
the scenes of his glory. 

Aloo Hara, one day, returning homeward 
from the chace, was accosted by a Charun, 
who, having bestowed his blessing upon him, 
would accept of nothing in exchange but 
the turban from his head. Strange as was 
the desire, he preferred compliance to 
incurring the viserwa, or ‘ vituperation of 


the bard ;’ 
his own-head, bade him ‘live a thousand 


who, placing Aloo’s turban on 


vears,’ and departed. The Charun imme- 
diately bent his steps to Mundore, the capital 
of Maroo ; and as he was ushered into the 
presence of its prince and pronounced the 
byrd of the Rhatores, he took off his turban 
with the left hand, and performed his salnta- 








tion with the right. 
the prince demand the cause when in reply 
he was told “ that the turban of Aloo Hara 
should bend to none on earth.” Such reve- 
rence to an obscure chief of the mountains 
of Mewar enraged the King of the Desert, 
who unceremoniously kicked the turban 





The unusual act made 


out of doors. Aloo, who had forgotten the 
strange request, was tranquilly occupied in 
his pastime, when his quondam friend again 
accosted him, his head bare, the insulted 
turban under his arm, and loudly demanding 
vengeance on the Rahtore, whose conduct 
he related. Aloo was vexed, and upbreaded 
the Charun for having wantonly provoked 
“Did I not 
tell you to ask land, or cattle, or money, 


this indignity towards him. 


yet nothing would please you but this rag ; 
and my head must answer for the insult 
toa vile piece of cloth: for nothing apper- 
taining to Aloo Hara shall be insulted with 
impunity even by the Thakoor of Marwar.” 
Aloo forthwith convened his clan, and soon 
five hundred “sons of one father” were 
assembled within the walls of Bumaoda, 
ready to follow wheresoever he led. He 
explained to them the desperate nature of 
the enterprize, from which none could ex- 
pect to return; and he prepared the fatal 
johur for all those who determined to die 
with him. This first step to vengeance 
being over, the day of departure was fixed ; 
but previous to this he was anxious to en- 
sure the safety of his nephew, who, on fail- 
ure of direct issue, was the adopted heir 
of Bumaods. He accordingly locked him 
up in tho inner keep of the castle, within 
seven gates, each of which had a lock, and 
furnishing him with provisions, departed. 
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The Prince of Mundore was aware he 
had entailed a feud; but so little did he 
regard what this mountain-chief might do, 
that he proclaimed ‘all the lands over 
which the Hara should march to bein dan 
(gift) to the Brahmins.” But Aloo, who 
despised not the aid of stratagem, disguised 
his little troop as horse-merchants, and 
placing their arms and caparisons in co- 
vered carriages, and their steeds in long 
strings, the hostile caravan reached the 
capital unsuspected. The party took rest for 
the night ; but with the dawn they saddled, 
and the nakarras of the Hara awoke the 
Rahtore prince from his slumber; starting 
up, he demanded who was the audacious 
mortal that dared to strike his drum at the 
gates of Mundore? The answer was,— 
* Aloo Hara of Bumaoda !” 

The mother (probably a Chohani) of the 
King of Maroo now asked her son, “ how 
he meant to fulfil his vaunt of giving 
to the Brahmins all the lands that the 
Hara passed over?” but he had the reso- 
lution to abide by his pledge, and the 
magnanimity not to take advantage of his 
antagonist’s position ; and to his formal 
challenge, conveyed by beat of nekarra, 
he proposed that single combats should take 
place, man for man. Aloo accepted it, and 
thanked him for his courtesy, remarking 
to his kinsmen, “ At least we shall have 
five hundred lives to appease our revenge !” 
The: lists were prepared ; five hundred 
of the *‘ chosen sons of Seoji” were mar- 
shalled before their prince to try the man- 
hood of the Haras; and now, on either 
side, a champion had stepped forth to com- 
mence this mortal strife, when a stripling 
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rushed in, his horse panting for breath, and 
demanded to engage a gigantic Rahtore. 
The champions depressed their lances, and 
the pause of astonishment was first broken 
by the exclamation of the Hara chieftain, 
as he thus addressed the youth: “Oh! 
headstrong and disobedient, art thou come 
hither to extinguish the race of Aloo 
Hara ?”—‘ Let it perish, uncle (taka), if, 
when you are in peril, I am not with you !” 
replied the adopted heir of Bumaoda. The 
veteran Rahtore smiled at the impetuous 
valour of the youthful Hara, who advanced 
with his sword ready for the encounter. 
His example was followed by his gallant 
antagonist, and courtesy was exhausted on 
either side to yield the first blow ; till, at 
length, Aloo’s nephew accepted it; and it 
required no second, for he clove the Rah- 
tore intwain. Another took his place—he 
shared the same fate; a third, a fourth, and 
in like manner twenty-five, fell under the 
young hero’s sword. But he bore “a charm- 
ed life;” the queen of armies (Viyasent), 
whose statue guards the entrance of Bum- 
aoda, had herself enfranchised the youth 
from the seven-fold gates in which his un- 
cle had incarcerated him, and having made 
him invulnerable except in one spot ( the 
neck ), sent him forth to aid his uncle, and 
gain fresh glory for the race of which she 
was the guardian. But the vulnerable point 
was at length touched, and Aloo saw the 
child of his love and his adoption stretched 
upon the earth. The queen-mother of the 
Rahtores, who witnessed the conflict, dread- 
ed a repetition of such valour, from men in 
whom desire of life was extinct ; and she 
commanded that the contest should cease, 
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and reparation be made to the lord of the 


Pathar, by giving him in marriage a daugh- 
ter of Mundore. Aloo’s honour was re- 
deemed ; he accepted the offer, and with 
his bride repaired to the desolate Bumaoda. 
The fruit of this marriage was a daughter ; 
hut destiny had decreed that the race of 
Aloo Hara should perish. When she had 
attained the age of marriage, she was be- 


throthed. 
scene of joy, and Aloo went to the temple 


Bumaoda was once more the 


and invited the goddess to the wedding. 
All was merriment ; and amongst the 
crowd of mendicants who besieged the door 
of hospitality was a decrepit old woman, 
who came to the threshold of the palace, 
and desired the guard to “tell Aloo Hara 
she had come to the feast, and demanded 
to see him;” but the guard, mocking 
her, desired her to be gone, and “ not to 
stand between the wind and him :” she 
repeated her request, saying that “ she 
had come by special invitation.” But all 
was in vain; she was driven forth with 
scorn. Uttering a deep curse, she departed, 
and the race of Aloo Hara was extinct. 
It was Vijyaseni herself, who was thus 
repulsed from the house of which she was 
protectress ! 

A good morai is here inculcated upon the 
Rajpoot, who, in the fatal example of Aloo 
Hara, sees the danger of violating the laws 
of wide-extended hospitality : besides, there 
was no hour too sacred, no person too mean, 
for such claims upon the ruler. For the 
present, we shall take leave of Aloo Hara, 
and the “Mother of Victory” of the Pathar, 
whose shrine I hope to visit on my return 
from Haravati ; when we shall learn what 
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part of her panoply she parted with to pro- 
tect the gallant heir of Bumaoda. 

January 18th Dangermow, eight miles ; 
thermometer 48°.— A choice of three routes 
presented itself to us this morning. To the 
eft lay the celebrated Mynal, once the 
capital of Oopermal ; on the right, but out 
of the direct line, was the castle of Bhyns- 
ror, scarcely less celebrated ; and straight 
before us the pole-star and Kotah, the 
point to which I was journeying. I cut the 
knot of perplexity by deviating from the 
direct line, to descend the table-land to 
Bhynsror, and without crossing the Chum- 
bul, nearly retraced my steps, along the 
left bank, to Kotah, leaving Mynal for my 
return to Oodipoor. Our route lay through 
the antri, or valley, whose northern boun- 
dary we had reached, and between it and 
the Bhamuni. The tract was barren but 
covered with jungle, with a few patches 
of soil lodged amidst the hollows or other- 
wise bare rock, over whose black surface 
several rills had cut a low bed, all falling 
into the Bhamuni. One of these had a 
name which we need not translate, Rani bor- 
ca~Khal, and which serves as a boundary 
between the lands of the Meghawuts of 
Antri and the Suktawuts of Bhynsror. 

Dangermow-Borao, is a small putta of 
twelve villages, yielding fifteen thousand 
rupees of annnal rent ; but it is now parti- 
tioned,—six villages to each of the towns 
above-mentioned. They are Suktawut allot- 
ments, and the elder, Sukt Sing, has just 
returned from court, where he had been 
to have the sword of investiture (tulwar 
bandai) girt on him as the lord of Borao. 
Bishen Sing of Dangermow is at Kotah, 
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where he enjoys the confidence of Zalim Sing 
and is commandant of cavalry. He has erect- 
ed a castle on the very summit of the third 
steppe of the Pathar, whose dazzling white 
walls contrast powerfully with the black 
and bleak rock on which it stands, and 
The Sukta- 
wuts of the Pathar are of the Bansi family, 
itself of the second grade of nobles of 
Mewar ; and the rank of both the chiefs of 
Dangermow and Borao was the third, or 


render it a conspicuous object. 


that termed gole ; but now, having each a 
putta (at least nominally) of above five 
thousand rupees yearly rent, they are lifted 
into the bateesa, or amongst the ‘ thirty-two’ 
of the seeond class. 

The Bhamuni, whose course will carry 
us to its close at Bhynsror, flows under the 
walls of both Dangermow and Borao, and 
is the cause not only of great fertility but 
of diversity, in this singular alpine region. 
The weather has again undergone a very 
sensible change, and is extremely trying to 
those, who, like myself, are affected by a 
pulmonary complaint, and who are obliged 
to brave the mists of the mountain-top long 
before the sun is risen. On the second, at 
daybreak, the thermometer stood at 60°, 
and only three days after, at 27°; again, it 
rose to 40° and for several days stood at 
this point, and 75° at mid-day. The day 
before we ascended the Pathar it rose to 
54°, and 94° at noon ; and on reaching the 
summit, 60° and 90° ; again it falls to 40°, 
and we now shiver with cold. The density 
of the atmosphere has been particularly an- 
noying both yesterday and to-day. Clouds 
of mist rolled along the surface of the moun- 
tain, which, when the sun cleared the 
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horizon, and shot about ‘ spear-hich’ in the 
heavens, produted the most fantastic effects. 
The orb was clear and the sky brilliant ; 
but the masses of mist, though merely a 
thin vapour and close to the spectator, exhi- 
bited singular and almost kaleidoscopic 
changes. There was scarcely a figure that 
the sun did not assume ; the upper half 
appearing orbicular, the lower elliptical: 
in a second, this was reversed. Sometimes 


it was wholly elliptical, with a perfect 


change of the axis, the transverse ard con- 
jugate changing places—a loaf, a bow), and 
at une instant a scollop-shell, then ‘round 
as my shield,’ and again a sezment of a 
circle, and thus alternating until its ascen- 
sion dissipated the medium of this beautiful 
illusion, the more perfect from the sky being 
cloudless. The mists disappeared from the 


mountain long before this phantasmagoria 
finished. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Bhynsrorgurh.—Cairn of @ Rajpoot.—Ragonath Sing of Bhynsror.—Castle of Bhynsror.— 
Passage forced by the Chumbul through the Plateau.— Origin and etymology of Bhynsror— 
Charuns, the carriers of Rajwarra. The young chief of Mehwo becomes the champion of 
Mewar.—Avenges the Rana's feud with Jessulmer, and obtains Bhynsror.—Tragical death 
of his Thakvorani, niece of the Rana.—He is banished. —The Pramar chiefs of Bhynsror.— 
Cause of their expulsion—Lall Sing Chondawut obtains Bhynsror.—Assassinates his 
friend the Rana’s uncle.—Maun Sing, his son, succeeds.—Is taken prisoner.—Singular 
escape.— Reflection on the policy of the British government towards these people—Antiquities 
and inscriptions at Bhynsror.—Dabi.— View from the pass at Nasairah.—Kajpoot cairns. 
Tomb of a bard.—Sentiments of the people on the effects of our interference. — Their grati- 
itude.—Cairn of a Batti chief—Kurripoor.—Depopuleted state of the country.—Juscrip- 
tton at Santra.—Bhil temple.—Ruins.—The Holi festival.—Kotah, tts appearance. 


February 19th, Bhynsrorgurh, ten miles, 


execrable, through a deep forest ; but for the 


four furlongs ; thermometer 51° ; atmos- | hatchets of my friends, my baggage never 


phere dense and oppressive, and roads! could have been got on. 


We 


Passed 
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several hamlets, consisting of a dozen or 
more huts, the first of which I find belongs 
to my young friend Morji Goorah, himself 
a vassal of the Pramar of Bijolli (one of 
the sixteen Omras of Mewar), and holding 
a few beegas of bhom, as his vat or share of 
the bapote (patrimony) of Borao. We have 
elsewhere given a copy of the tenure on 
which Morji holds a village in the fief of 
Bijolli. At seven miles from Dangermow, 
we came to a small shrine of an Islamite 
saint, who buried himself alive. It is an 
elevated point, from whence is a wild but 
lovely prospect. There 1s a coond, or ‘foun- 
tain,’ planted with trees, close to the shrine, 
which attracts a weekly mela or ‘ fair,’ atten- 
ded by all classes, who cannot help attri- 
buting some virtue to a spot where a saint, 
though a Mooslem, thus expiated his sins. 
In descending, we heard the roaring of 
mighty waters, and soon came upon the 
Bhamuni, forming a fine cascade of about 
fifty feet in height ; its furious course during 
the monsoon is apparent from the weeds it 
has left on the trees, at least twenty feet 
above its present level. The fall of the 
country is rapid, even from this lower spot, 
to the bed of the Chumbul. Oopermal must 
have a considerable elevation above the 
table-land of Janapa, where the Chumbul 
and other streams have their fountains ; 
but of all this we shall by and bye 
form a more correct opinion. We passed 
the cairn of a Rajpoot who fell defend- 
ing his post against the Meenas of the 
Kairar, a tract on the banks of the 
Bunas, filled with this banditti, in one of 
their last irruptions which disturbed the 


peace of this region. ach traveller adds a 


stone, and I gave my mite to swell the 
heap. 

The putie of Bhynsror held by Ragonath 
Sing, one of the sixteen great lords of 
Mewar, having the very ancient title of 
Rawut, peculiar to Rajpootana, and the 
diminutive of Rao. Bhynsror is one of 
the best fiefs of Mewar, and the lands 
attached to it are said to be capable of yiel- 
ding one lakh of annual revenue, equal to 
£50,000 in the dearest countries of Europe ; 
and when I add that a cavalier can sup- 
port himself, his steed, &. on £50, its 
relative value will at once be understood. He 
has also a toll upon the ferries of the Chum- 
bul, though not content therewith, he levied 
until lately a per-centage on all merchan- 
dize, besides impositions on travellers of 
whatever description, under the name of kote 
murimut, or ‘repairs.of the castle :’ were 
we, however, to judge by its dilapidated 
condition, we should say his exactions were 
very light, or the funds were misapplied. 
This is the sole passage of the Chumbul for 
a great extent, and all the commerce of 
higher Malwa, Harouti, and Mewar, passes 
through thisdomain. The class of bunjarris 
(traders) termed Vishnue, long established 
at the city of Poorh in Mewar, frequent 
no other route in their journey from the 
salt-lakes of the desert to Malwa or Boon- 
delkhund, Their tanda or caravan consists 
of six thousand bullocks, and they never 
make less than two, and often three, trips 
in the year. The duty of the raj is five 
rupees for each hundred head thus laden ; 
but the feudatory, not content with his im- 
position of “castle repairs” and “ bhom” 
as lord of the manor, has added a hundred 
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and fifty per cent. to the regular transit 
duty of the state, which is divided into 
two items ; v7. three rupees and a half for 
the ferry, and as much for bolai, or safe 
escort through his territory. But as Harouti 
always afforded protection (which could be 
said of no other region of independent 
India), the ghat of the Chumbul was much 
frequented, in spite of these heavy draw- 
backs to industry. My friend the Rawut 
has, however, found it expedient to remove 
all these war-iazes, retaining only that por- 
tion which has been attached to the fron- 
tier post, for protection ; anda portion of 
the ferry-rate granted to this fief nearly 
Instead of about fifteen 
per cent., as heretofore levied, including 


two centuries ago. 


that of the crown, it amounts to less than 
one-half, and the revenue has been quadrupl- 
ed ! 

The castle of Bhynsror is most roman- 
tically situated upon the extreme point of 
a ridge, on an almost isolated rib of the 
Pathar, from which we have descended. 
To the east, its abrupt cliff overhangs the 
placid expanse of the Chumbul, its height 
above which is about two hundred feet : 
the level of the river in the monsoon is 
marked at full thirty feet above its present 
elevation. The Bamuni bounds Bhynsror 
on the west, and by the rapidity of its fall 
has completely scarped the rock, even to 
the angle of confluence within which 1s 
placed the castle, to whose security a smaller 
intermediate stream not a little contributes. 
As by mistake it is placed in the map 
on the wrong side of the Bamuni, we shall 
correct this error by giving a slight plan 
of the ground. 
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Bamuni, 


———-— Chumbul. R. 


Bhynsror-gurk. 


wereeenne Chooli, or whirl- 
pools. 


On the north alone is it accessible, and 
there the hill is scarped ; but this scarp, 
which is about three hundred yards distant, 
forms a good cover, and a few shells thence 
played upon the castle would soon compel 
it to Surrender. The rock isa soft, loose, 
blue schistose slato, which would not retard 
the miner. The approach from the river, 
here about five hundred yards wide, would 
be destruction. It is never fordable, and 
its translucent sea-green waters are now 
full forty feet in depth. When in the pe- 
riodical rains it accumulates at its source, 
and is fed during its passage by many minot¥ 
streams from the Vindhya and this oberland, 
its velocity is overwhelming ; it rises above 
the opposing bank, and laying the whole 
tract to the base of the table-land of Ha- 
routi under water, sweeps away in its 
irresistible course even the rocks. Specu- 
lation might here be exhausted in vain 
attempts to explain how nature could over- 
come this formidable obstacle to her opera- 
tions, and how the stream could effect its 
passage through this adamantine barrier. 
The channel cut in the rock is as clean as 
if performed by the chisel, and standing on 
the summit of the cliff, which is from three 
hundred to seven hundred feet in height, 
one discerns in imagination the marks of 
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union : to use the words of our last great 
bard, on the Rhone, 
“ Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
‘* In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 
‘* That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted.” 
I shall by and bye, I trust, obtain a more 
correct knowledge of the comparative eleva- 
tion of this plateau, and the crest of the 
Vindhya whence issues the Chumbul ; but 
although this stream is, of course, much 
below the level of its source, yet there is 
little doubt that the summit of this chasm 
(ovpermal) is, as its name indicates, the 
‘highest land’ of Malwa. I say this after 
making myself acquainted with the general 
depression of Malwa to this point, in which 
we are aided by the course of the stream. 
Under Bhynsror, the current is never very 
gentle ; but both above and below there are 
rapids, if not falls, of thirty to fifty feet in 
descent. That above the stream is termed 
the Choo, because full of whirlpools and 
addies, which have given a sacred character 
to it, like the Nerbudda, at ‘ the whirlpools 
of the great god,? Choolt, Maheswar. A mul- 
titude of the round stones taken out of 
these vortices, when they have been round- 
ed by attrition into a perfectly orbi- 
cular form, only require consecration and a 
little red paint to be converted into the 
representatives of Bhiroo, the god of war, 
very properly styled the elder born of Siva, 
the destroyer. This is about two miles up 
the stream; there is another at Kotrah, 
about three miles down, with several suc- 
cessive rapids. There is a fall in the vicinity 
of Rampoora, and another about five coss 
north of it, at Choraitagurh, where the river 
first penetrates the plateau. There, I under- 


stand, it is not above seventy yards in 
breadth, confined between cliffs perfectly 
to be 
another fall or rapid intermediate between 


perpendicular. There is also said 
Rampoora and its source in the peak of 
Janapa, in the neighbourhood of Oneil, If 
these are all the falls, though only amount- 
ing to rapids, we may form a tolerable idea 
of the difference of level between the base 
of the Oopermal and the highland of the 
Vindhya, whence the Ckumbul issues ; and 
still we shall see that there are points where 
the perpendicular cliffs must be some hun- 
dred feet above the peak of Janapa; if so, 
this chasm was never formed by water. 
Mewar still extends east of the river, and 
the greater part of the estate of Bhynsror 
is on the opposite side. A small stream, 
called the Kurb-ca-Khal, divides the lands 
of the Haras from those of the Seesodias, 
and there is a leejuk-marka, or land-mark 
Inscription, at the Shesa ¢allao, put up cen- 
turies ago. To this line, and between it and 
the Chumbul, is the putta of Koondal ; and 
farther south towards Rampoora, is that 
of Puchail, both containing twenty-four 
All that 
tract farther inland in Upper Malwa, termed 
Malki-des, in which are the towns of Chy- 
chut and Sukeit, was in old times included 


villages attached to Bhynsror. 


geographically in Mewar ; it is yet poss- 
essed by the Suktawuts, though subject of 
Kotah. 

Tradition has preserved the etymology 
of Bhynsror, and dates its erection from the 
second century of the era of Vicrama, 
though others make it antecedent even to 
him. Be that as it may, it adds a fact of some 


importance, viz. that the Charuns, or 
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bards, were then, as now, the privileged 
carriers of Raj warra, and that this was one 
of their great lines of communication. Bhy- 
sror, therefore, instead of being the work 
of some mighty conqueror, owes its exis- 
tence to the joint efforts of Bhynsa Sah, the 
merchant, and Rora, a Charun and Bun- 
jarri, to protect their tandas (caravans) from 
the lawless mountaineers, when compelled 
to make a long halt during the periodical 
rains. How many lines of heroes possess- 
ed it before the Haras established them- 
selves among its ruins is unknown, though 
the “universal Pramar” is mentioned. Its 
subsequent change of masters, and their 
names and history, are matters of less doubt ; 
since the altars of the Dodeah, the Parmar, 
the Rahtore, the Suktawut, the Chondawut, 


“who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 

“A path to perpetuity of fame ;” 

Of the Dodeah name we 
have already preserved one wreck, though 
whether the ‘ rocket of the moon’ was of the 


are still visible. 


family who dwelt upon the whirlpools of 


the 


ture. 


Chumbul, we must leave to conjec- 

Not so of his successor, the Rahtore, 
who was a scion of the house of Mehwo, 
on the Salt River of the desert, from which, 
though he was but a vassal of Mundore, 
the Rana scorned not to take a wife boast- 
ing the pure blood of the kings of Canouj. 
A younger brother aceompained her to the 
court of Cheetore. Soon after, the Rawul 
of Jessulmer dared to put an affront upon 
the Rana, the acknowledged head of the 
Rajpoot race! The chivalry of Mewar was 
assembled, and the beera of vengeance held 
up, which the stripling heir of Mehwo, 
darting forward, obtained. Although but 








fifteen years of aze, entreaties were lost 
upon him to induce him torenounce the 
enterprize, which in all probability some 
border-feud of his paternal house and the 
Bhattis, as well as swamdherma, or fealty, 
to his sovereign and kinsman, may have 


prompted. His only request was that he 


might be aided by two of his intimate 


friends, and five hundred horse of his own 
selection. 


How he passed the desert, or 


how he gained admittance to the chief of 


the Bhatti tribe, is not stated ; suffice it to 
say, that he brought the Rawul’s head and 
placed it at the feet of the sovereign of 
Cheetore, for which service he had a grant 
of Saloombra; and subsequently (fiefs in 
those days not being amovible) he wasremov- 
ed to Bhynsror. The young Rahtore con- 
tinued to rise in favour: he was already by 
courtsey and marriage the bhanaij, or ne- 
phew, of his sovereign, who for this action 
bestowed upon him a young princess of his 
own blood ; an honour which in the end 
One day, the thakoor (chief) 
was enjoying himself in his baronial hall 
of Bhynsror, in the midst of his little court, 


proved fatal. 


with a nautch, when a fatal curiosity, per- 
haps instigated by jealousy, induced his 
Rani to peep out from the lattice above. 
Offended at this violation of decorum, he 
said aloud to an attendant, “ Tell the tha- 
koorani, if she is eager to come abroad, she 
may do so, and I will retire.” The lady 
disputed the justice of the reprimand, asser- 
ting that her lord had been mistaken, and 
tried to shift the reproach to one of her 
damsels ; but failing to convince him, she 
precipitated herself from the battlements 
into the whirpools beneath : the spot where 
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she fell into the Chumbul still retains the 
name of Ranighata. When it was reported 
to the Rana that a false accusation had 
caused the suicide of his niece, the sentence 
of banishment from Mewar was pronounced 
against the Rahtore, which was afterwards 
commuted, out of a regard for his former 
service, to the sequestration of Bhynsror ; 
and he had the small fief of Neemrie and its 
twenty dependent hamlets, situated upon the 
Pathar, and not far from Bhynsror, bestowed 
upon him. 

Beejy Sing, the descendant of the hero 
of this tale, has just been to see me ; 
ashrewd and stalwart knight, not a whit 
degenerated by being transplanted from 
the Looni to the Chumbul ; for, though 
surrounded by Mahratta depredators, by 
means of the fastnesses in which he dwells, 
and with the aid of his good lance, with 
which he repays them in kind, he has 
preserved his little estate in times so fatal to 
independence. Had I not entered deeply 
mto the history of the past, I might have 
been led away by the disadvantageous re- 
ports given of these brave men, who were 
classed with the common freebooters of the 
hills, and pointed out as meriting similar 
chastisement ; since these associations, both 
for their own security and retaliation on the 
vagabond Mahrattas, who usurped or des- 
troyed their birthright, gave a colour to the 
complaints against them. 

The Pramar (vulg. Puar) succeeded the 
Rahtore in the fief of Bhynsror. How long 
the former held it is uncertain ; butthe mode 
in which the last vassal chieftain lost it 
and his life together, affords another trait 
of national manners. Here again the fair, 


whose influence over the lords of Rajpoot- 
ana we have elsewhere mentioned, was the 
cause of the catastrophe. The Pramar had 
espoused the daughter of his neighbour 
chieftain of Beygoo, and they lived happily 
until a game at pacheesi, somewhat resem- 
bling chess, caused a dispute, in which he 
spoke slightingly of her family, an affront 
never to be pardoned by a Rajpootni; and 
the next day she wrote to her father. The 
messenger had not left his presence with 
the reply, before the nakarra beat the as- 
sembly for the kher. The descendants of 
the ‘ black cloud’ (Kalamegh) obeyed the 
sumons, and the hamlets on the Bamuni, 
or the Pathar, poured forth their warriors 
at the sound of the tocsin of Beygoo. When 
the cause of quarrel was explained, it came 
home to every bosom, and they forthwith 
marched to avenge it. Their road lay 
through the forest of Antri; but when ar- 
rived within a few coss of Bhynsror, they 
divided their band, and while the chief 
took the more circuitous route of the pass, 
the heir of Beygoo followed the course of 
the Bamuni, took the Pramar by surprise, 
and had slain him in single combat ere 
his father joined him. The insult to the 
Meghawuts being avenged, the Pramars 
were about to retaliate ; but seeing the 
honour of her house thus dearly maintained, 
affection succeeded to resentment, and the 
Rajpootni determined to expiate her folly 
with her life. The funeral pile was erected 
close to the junction of the Bamuni and 
Chumbul, and she ascended with the body 
of her lord, her own father setting fire to 
it. J encamped close to the altars record- 


ing the event. 
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This feud changed the law of succession 
in the Beygoo estate. The gallantry of 
the young Meghawut consoled the old chief 
for the tragical event which lost him a 
daughter; and in a fnil council of ‘the 
sons of Kala-megh, the rights of primo- 
geniture were set aside in favour of the 
valorous youth, and the lord paramount (the 
Rana) confirmed the decision. The subor- 
dinate fief of Jthanoh, which formerly 
comprehended the present district of Jawud, 
was settled on the elder son, whose descen- 
dant, Tej Sing, still holds a share of it, 
besides the title of Rawut. Both estates 
have alike suffered from the Mahrattas, 
equally with others of Mewar. 

The successor of the Pramar was a Chon- 
dawut, of the branch of Kishenawut, and a 
younger son of Saloombra ; and it would 
be well for Lall Sing had he sought no 
higher distinction than that to which his 
birth entitled him. 
beacon in the annals of crime, and is still 


But Lalji Rawut was a 


held out as an example to those who would 
barter a good name here, and the hope of 
the life tocome, for the evanescent gifts of 
fortune. He purchased the honours of 
Bhynsror by shedding the blood of his 
bosom-friend, the uncle of his sovereign. 
Mahraja Nathji was one of the sons of 
Rana Singram Sing, and brother to the 
reigning prince Jaggut Sing, 
death, doubts of the legitimacy of his suc- 
cessor Raj Sing being raised, Nathji aspired 
to the dignity ; but his projects failed by 
the death of Raj Sing. He left a posthu- 
mous child, whose history, and the civil wars 
engendered by his uncle Ursi, who took 
possession of the gadi, have been fully de- 
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tailed. Ursi, who was assuredly a usurper, 
if the pretender wasalawfnl son of Rana 
Raj, had suspicions regarding his own uncle 
Nathji, who had once shown a predilec- 
tion for the supreme power ; but the moment 
he beard that his nephew fancied pe was 
plotting against him, he renounceh ambi- 
tion, and sought to make his peace with 
heaven ; amusing himself with poetry, in 
which he had some skill, and by culti- 
vating his melons in the bed of the Bunas, 
which ran under the walls of his castle, 
Bagore. The fervour of his devotions, and 
the love and respect which his qualifica- 
tions as a man and a Rajpoot obtained 
him, now caused hisruin. In the coldest 
nights, accompanied by asingle attendant, 
he was accustomed to repair to the lake, 
and thence convey water to sprinkle the 
statue of his tutelary divinity, the‘ god of 
all mankind,’ (Juggernath). It was reported 
to the Rana that, by means of these ascetic 
devotions, he was endavouring to enlist 
the gods in his traitorous designs, and, 
determined to ascertain the truth, Ursi, 
with a confidential friend, disguised him- 
self, and repaired to the steps of the temple. 
Nathji soon appeared with his brazen vessel 
of water, and as he passed, the prince, - 
revealing himself, thus addressed him : 
‘© Why all this devotion, this excess’ of 
sanctity ? if it be the throne you covet, uncle, 
it is your’s ;” to which Ursi, in no wise 
thrown off his guard, replied with much 
urbanity, You are my child, and I con- 
sider my devotions as acceptable to the 
deity, from their giving me such a chief, 
for my prayers are for your prosperity.” 
This unaffected sincerity reassured the Rana; 
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but the chiefs of Deogurh, Bheendir, and 
other clans being dissatisfied with the harsh 
and uncompromising temper of their sove- 
reign, endeavoured to check his ebullitions 
by pointing to the Mahraja as a refuge 
against his tyranny. 

To be released from such a restraint, Ursl 
at last resolved on assassinating his uncle ; 
but his valour and giant strength made 
the attempt a service of danger, and he 
therefore employed one who, under the cloack 
of friendship, could use the poignard with- 
out risk. Lall Sing was the man, the bo- 
som friend of the Mahraja, who, besides 
exchanging turbans with him, had pledged 
his friendship at the altar; a man who 
knew every secret of his heart, and that 
there was notreason in it. It was midnight, 
‘when a voice broken in upon his devotions, 
calling on him from the portico by name. 
No other could have taken this liberty, and 
the reply, ‘Come in, brother Lalji ; what 
brings you here at such an hour?” had 
scarcely passed the lips of Nathji, when, 
as he made the last prostration to the image 
he received the dagger of his friend in his 
neck, and the emblem of Siva was covered 
with his blood ! 
sin was rewarded with the fief of Bhynsror, 


For this service, the assas- 


and a seat amongst the sixteen barons of 
Mewar; but as the number cannot be in- 
creased, the rights of the Suktawut chief 
of Bansi cancelled : thus adding one crime 
to another, which however worked out its 
own reward, and at once avenged the mur- 
der of Nathji, and laid Mewar in ruins, 
causing fresh streams of the blood which 
had already so copiously flowed from the 
civil wars arising out of the hostility of 


| these rival clans, the Suktawuts and Chon- 


dawuts. 

Lalji did not long enjoy his honours ; 
his crime of “triple dye” was ever present 
to his mind, and generated a loathsome, 
incurable disease; for even in these lands, 
where such occurrences are too frequent, 
“the still small voice” is heard : worms 
consumed the traitor while living, and his 
memory is blasted now that he is dead ; 
while that of Nathji is sanctified, as a 
spirit gentle, valorous, and devout. 

Maun Sing, the son of this man of blood, 
succeeded to the honours of Bhynsror, 
and was a soldier of no common stamp. 
At the battle of Oojein, where the Rana of 
Mewer made the last grand stand for in- 
dependence, Maun was badly wounded, 
made captive, and brought in the train of 
the conquering Mahratta, when he laid siege 
to Oodipoor. As he was recovering from 
his wounds, his friends attempted to effect 
his liberation through that notorious class 
called the Baoris, and contrived to acquaint 
him with the plot. The wounded chief was 
consoling himself for his captivity by that 
great panacea for ennui, a nautch, and ap- 
plauding the fine voice of a songstress of 
Oojein as she warbled a tuppa of the Punjab, 
when a significant sion was made by a 
stranger. He instantly exclaimed that his 
wounds had broken out afresh, staggered 
towards his pallet, and throwing down the 
light, left all in confusion and darkness, 
which favoured the Baoris design ; who, 
while one of his friends took possession of 
the pallet, wrapped the sick chief in a chadur 
(sheet), threw him on his back, and carried 
him through the camp of the besiegers to 
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the city. .The Rana, rejoiced at his libe- 
ration, commanded a salute to be fired, and 
the first intelligence the Mahratta leader 
had of his prisoner’s escape, was in answer 
to the question as to the cause of such 
rejoicing : they then found one of the vassal 


substitutes of Maun still occupying the 


bed, but the sequel does not mention how 


such fidelity was repaid. The cenotaph 


(chetrt) of this brave son of an unworthy 
sire is at the Tribeni, or point of confluence 
of the three streams, the Chumbul, the 
Bamuni, and the Khal; and from its light 
and elegant construction, adds greatly to 
the pictnresque effect of the scenery. The 
present chief, Raghonat Sing, who succeeded 
Maun, has well maintained his independence 
throughout these perilous times. Bapoo 
Sindia, whose namo will long be remembered 
as one of the scourzes of these realms, 
tried his skill upon Bhynsror, where the 
remains of his trenches, to the north-west 
of the town, are still conspicuous ; but 
he was met with sortie after sortie, while 
the hill-tribes were nightly let loose upon 
‘him, until he was forced to makea precipitate 
retreat. 

I cannot conclude the annals of this 
family without a passing remark on the 
great moral change effected since the power 
of Britain has penetrated into these singular 
abodes. It was my habit to attend on any 
of the chieftains who honoured me by an 
invitation to their family fetes, such as their 
salgiras, or ‘birthdays;’ and on_ these 
occasions, I merged the Agent of the British 
government entirely in the friend, and 
went without ceremony or parade. Amongst 
my numerous peyri budul bhae, or ‘ adopted 


| he sat! 


brothers’ (as well as sisters), was the 
Maharaja Sheodan Sing, the grandson and 
possessor of the honours and estates of 
Nathji, who still enjoys the domain of 
Bagore, and from whom I used to receive 
a share of its melons, which he cultivates 
with the same ardour as his grandsire. 
The ‘ annual knot’ (salgira) of my friend 
was celebrated on the terraced roof of his 
palace, overhanging the lake of Oodipoor, 
and I was by his side listening, in the 
intervals of the song, to some of his extempo- 
raneous poetical effusions (on which my 
friend placed rather too high a value ) when 
amongst the congratulatory names called 
aloud by the herald, I was surprised to hear, 
“ Maharaja Salamut, Rawut Raghunath Sing- 
ji-ca ~=moojra leejol’ or, “health to the 
Maharaja, and let him receive the compli- 
ments of Rawut Raghunath Sing;” the 
grandson of the murderer come to pay his 
respects to the grandson of murdered, and 
to preis with his knee the gad: on which 
With justice may we repeat their 
powerful metaphor, on such anomalies in 
the annals of their feuds—bhir aur bakri 


| eki thali sa pia, ‘the wolf and the goat 


drink from the same platter.” We might 
thus, by a little attention to the past 
history and habits of these singularly inte- 
resting races, confer signal moral benefite 
upon them; for it must be evident that 
the germs of many excellent qualities re- 
quire only the sunshine of ‘kindness to 
ripen into goodly fruit ; and for the sake 
of our own welfare, as well as that of 
humanity, let not the protecting power, 
in the exercise of patronage, send amongst 
them men, who are not embued with feelings 
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which will lead them to understand, to appre- 
ciate, and to administer fitting counsel, or 
correction where necessary. The remem- 
brance of these injuries is still fresh, and 
it requires but the return of anarchy again 
to unsheath the poniard and drug the 
cup; bnt if we consult their real good, the 
recollection will gradually grow fainter, 
Before, however, we altogether quit the 
wilds of the Chumbul, we must record that 
Bhynsror had been visited by another man 
of blood, the renowned Alla-o-din, in whose 
epithets of khoont, or ‘the sanguinary ;’ 
and Secunder Sani, or ‘the second Alex- 
ander, by which history has given him 
perpetuity of infamy, we rocognize the 
devastating and ferocious Ghilji king, who 
aasailed every Hindu prince in India. Obe- 
dient to the letter of the law, he had deter- 
mined to leave not one stone upon another 
of the temples of palaces of Bhynsror. 


Evory where we searched for memorials of 


the Hoon, whose name is also connected 
with the foundation of Bhynsror; of the 
Pramar, or the Dodeah ; but in vain. The 
vestiges of those ages had disappeared, or 
been built up in the more modern fortifica- 
tions. ‘I'wo such inscriptions we indeed dis- 
covered, reversed and applied as common 
building materials in the walls around the 
town: one was dated S. 1179 (A.D. 1123), 
but being in the old ornamented Jain char- 
actor, would have required time and labour 
to decypher. The other is also anterior to 
Alla, and the ornaments in this are deei- 
dedly Jain: its purport is as follows: “on 
the purb (full moon) of Seoratri (the birth- 
day of Siva), Maha Rae’an Derae Rae Sing 
Deo bestowed, in the name of Rameshwar, 
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the village of Tuttagurh in poon ( religious 
gift). Those who maintain the grant will 
enjoy the fruits resulting therefrom :” or, 
in the words of the original : 
 Jissa jissa jidhu bhomi, 
“ Tissa. tissa tidhu phullung.” 

“ Samvat 1302 (A.D. 1246).” This form of 
sasun, or religious charity, is peculiar, and 
styled saswn Udyadit, which proves that the 
Pramar, of whom this is 2 memorial, was a 
feudatory of the prince of Dhar, whose 
era has been fixed. These discoveries sti- 
mulated our research, and my revered friend 
and guru, who is now deeply embued with 
antiquarian enthusiasm, vainly offered a 
large reward for permission to dig for the 
image of Parswanath, his great pontiff, of 
whose shrine he has no doubt the first ins- 
cription is a memorial. When about to 
leave this place (indeed our baggage had 
gone on), we were informed of some cele- 
brated temples across the river ata place 
called Barolli, anciently Dholpoor. ‘Ihe 
shrine is dedicated to Guteswara Mahadeva, 
with a lingam revolving in the yoni, the 
wonder of those who venture amonest its 
almost impervious and unfrequented woods 
to worship. As I could not go myself, I des- 
patched the guru to hunt for inscriptions and 
bring me an account of it. 

Dabi, 20th January, eleven miles , ther- 
mometer 48°.— Re-ascended the third steppe 
of our miniature Alp, at the Nasairah 
pass (ghat), the foot of which was exactly 
five miles from Bhynsror, and three and 
a-half furlongs more carried us to its sum- 
mit, which is of easy ascent, though the 
pathway was rugged, lying between high 
peaks on either side. This alone will give 
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tolerable idea of the height of the Pathar 
above the level of the river. Majestic trees 
cover the hill from the base to its summit, 
through which we could never have found a 
passage for the baggage without the axe. 
Besides some noble tamarind (imli) trees, 
there was the lofty semul, or cotton-tree ; 
the knarled sakoo, which looks like a leper 
amongst its healthy brethren ; the taindoo, 
or ebony-tree, now in full fruit, and the use- 
ful dho, besides many others of less magni- 
tude. 
was grand: we looked down upon the Chir- 
mitti (vulg Chumbul) and the castle of 
Raghonath ; while the eye commanded a 


The landscape from the summit 


long sweep of the black Bamuni gliding 
through the vale of Antri toits termination 
at the tombs of the Suktawuts. The road 
to Dabi was very fair for such a tract, and 
when within four miles of our tents, we 
crossed a stream said to have its fountain 
at Mynal, which must consequently be one 
of the highest points of Oopermal. This 
rill afforded another means of estimating 
the height of our position, for besides the 
general fall to the brink of the chasm, 
it precipitates itself in a fine cascade of 
three hundred feet. 
admitted of our following this rill to its 
termination, about six miles distant, through 


Neither time nor place 


a rugged woody tract. From the summit 
of the pass of Nasariah, we had a peep at 
the tomb of a Mooslem saint, whence the 
ground gradually shelved to the end of our 
journey at Kotah. 

Dabi is the line of demarcation between 
Mewar and Boondi, being itself in the 
latter state, in the district of Loecha— 
dreary enough! It produces, however, rice 
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and mukhi, or Indian corn, and some good 
patches of wheat. We passed the cairns, 
composed of loose stones, of several Rajpoots 
slain in defending their cattle against the 
Meenas of the Kairar. I was particularly 
struck with that of a Charun bard, to 
whose memory they have set up a pallia, 
or tomb-stone, on whieh is his effigy, his 
lance at rest, and shield extended, who 
most likely fell defending his tende. This 
tract was grievously oppressed by the 
banditti who dwell amidst the ravines of 
the Bunas, on the western declivity of the 
plateau. “Who durst,” said my guide, as 
we stopped at these tumuli, “ have passed 
the Pathar eighteen months ago ? they (the 
Meenas) would have killed you for the cakes 
you had about you ; now you may carry 
gold. These green fields would have been 
shared, perhaps reaped altogether, by them ; 
but now, though there is no superfluity, 
there is ‘ play for the teeth,’ and we can 
put our turban under our heads at night 
without the fear of missing it in the morning. 
Atul Raj / may your sovereignty last for 
ever!” This is the universal language of 
men who have never known peaceful days, 
who have been nurtured amidst the elements 
of discord and rapine, and who, consequently, 
can appreciate the change, albeit they were 
not mere spectators. ‘‘ We must retaliate,” 
said a sturdy Chohan, one of Morji’s vassals, 
who, with five besides himself, insisted on 
conducting me to Bhynsror, and would only 
leave me when I would not let them go 
beyond the frontier. J was much amused 
with the reply of one of them whom I stopped 
with the argumentum ad verecundiam, as he 
began a long harangue about five buffaloes 
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carried off by the Thakoor of Neemrie, and 
begged my aid for their recovery. I said 
it was too far back ; and added, laughinz, 
“Come, Thakoor, confess; did you never 
balance the aceount elsewhere ?”’—‘ Oh 
Maharaja, I have lost many, and taken 
many, but Ram—dohae / if I have touched 
a blade of grass since your 7vaj, I am no 
Rajpoot.” I found he was a Hara, and 
complimented him on his affinity with Aloo, 
the lord of Bumaoda, which tickled his vanity 
not a little. In vain I begged them to return, 
after escorting me so many miles. To all my 
solicitations the Chohan replied, ‘‘ You have 
brought us comfort, and this is mun ca chekrie, 
‘service of the heart.” I accepted it as such, 
and we “ whiled the gait’? with sketches of 
the times gone by. Hach foot of the country 
was familiar to them. At one of the cairns, 
in the maidst of the wood, they all paused 
for a second ; it was raised over the brother 
of the Bhatti thakoor, and each, as he 
passed, added a stone to this monumental 
heap. J watched, to discern whether the 
same feeling was produced in them which 
the act created in me ; but if it existed, it was 
not betrayed. They were too familiar with 
the reality to feel the romance of the scene ; 
yet it was one altogether not ill-suited to 
the painter. 

Kurripoor, 2ist February, 94 miles.—En- 
camped in the glen of Kurripoora, confined 
and wild. Thermometer, 51°, but a fine, 
clear, bracing atmosphere, Our route lay 
through a tremendous jungle. Half-way, 
crossed the altitude of which made up for 
the descent to Dabi, but from whence we 
again descended to Kurripoora. There were 
many hamlets in this almost impervious 


forest; but all were desolate, and the only 
trace of population was in altars of those 
who had defended to the death their dreary 
abodes against the ruthless Meena of the 
Kairar, which we shall visit on our return. 

About a mile after we had commenced our 
march this morning, we observd the town- 
ship of Sontra on our right, which is always 
conjoined to Dabi, to designate the tuppa 
of Dabi-Sontra, a sub-division of Loecha. 
Being informed by scout that it contained 
inscriptions, I requested my guru and one 
The search 
afforded a new proof of the uuiversality of 


of my Brahmins to go there. 


the Pramar sway, and of the conquests of 
another “ Lord of the world and the faith,” 
Alla-o-din, the second Alexander. The yati 
found several altars having inscriptions, and 
many pellias, from three of which, placed in 
juxta-position, he copied the following in- 
scriptions: — 

“ Samvat 1422 (A.D. 1366). Pardi, Teza, 
and his son, Deola Pardi, from the fear 
of shame, for the gods, Brahmins, their 
cattle, and their wives, sold their lives.” 

“ §. 1446 (A.D. 1390). Inthe month of 
Asar (badt ekum): Monday, in the castle 
of Sontra (Sutrawan doorg), the Pramar 
Ooda, Kula, Bhoona, for their kine, wives, 
Brahmins, along with the Putra Chonda, 
sold their existence.” 

“ §. 1466 (A.D. 1410), the Ist Asar, and 
Monday, at Sontragram, Roogha, the Chaora, 
in defence of the gods, his wife, and the 
Brahmins, sold his life.” 

The following was copied from a coond, or 
fountain, excavated in the rock:— 

“° §, 1370(A.D. 1314), the 16th of Asar 
(sudi ekum), he, whose renown is unequalled, 
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the king, the lord of men, Maharaja Adheraj, 
Sri Alla-o-dia, with his army of three thou- 
sand elephants, ten lakhs of horse, war- 
chariots and foot without number, con- 
quering from Sambhur in the north, Mal- 
wa, Kurnat, Kanorh, Jhalore, Jessulmer, 
Deogir, Tylung, even to the shores of the 
ocean, and Chandrapoori in the east ; vic- 
torious over all the kings of the earth, and 
by whom Sutrawan Doorg, with its twelve 


townships, have been wrested from the Pra-. 


mar Maunsi; by whose son, Beelaji, whose 
brith-place (oot-pat) is Sri Dhar, this foun- 
tain was excavated. Written and also 
engraved by Sydeva the stone-cutter ( soo- 
tradhar ).” 

Beneath the surface of the fountain was 
another inscription, but there was no time 
to hale out the water, which some future 
traveller over the Pathar may accomplish. 
Sontra, or as classically written, Sutroo- 
doorg, “the inaccessible to the foc,” was 
one of the castles of the Pramar, no doubt 
dependent on Cheetore when under the 
Mori dynasty ; and this was only one of 
the subdivisions of Central India, which 
was all under Pramar dominion, from the 
Nerbudda to the Jumna: an_ assertion 
proved by inscriptions and traditions. We 
shall hear more of this at Mynal and 
Bijolli on our return over Oopermal, 
which I resolve to be thoroughly acquainted 
with. 

Kotah, February 22d, eleven miles to the 
banks of the Chumbul. Although not a 
cloud was to be seen, the sun was invisible 
till more than spear-high, owing to a thick 
vapoury mist, accompanied by a cold pier- 
cing wind from the. north-west. The des- 


cent was gradual all the way to the river, 
but the angle may be estimated from the fact 
that the pinnacle (kullus) of the palace, 
though one hundred and twenty feet above 
the level of the Chumbul, was not visible 
until within five miles of the bank. The 
barren tract we passed over is all in Boondi, 
until we approach Kotah, where the lands 
of Nandta intervene, the personal domain 
of the regent Zalim Sing, and the only 
territory belonging to Kotah west of the 
Chumbul. Kurripoora, as well as all this 
region, is inhabited by Bhils, of which race 
a very intelligent individual acted this morn- 
ing as our guide. He says itis called by 
them Baba ca noond, and that they were 
the sovereigns of it until dispossessed by the 
Rajpoots. We may credit them, for it is only 
fit for Bhils or their brethren of the forest, 
the wild-beasts. But I rejoiced at having 
seen it, though I have no wish to return my 
steps over this part of my journey. Half 
way, we passed a roofless shed of loose 
Stones, containing the divinity of the Bhils : 
it is in the midst of a grove of thorny tan. 
gled brushwood, whose boughs were here and 
there decorated with shreds of various co- 
loured cloth, offerings of the traveller to the 
forest divinity for protection against evil 
spirits, by which I suppose the Bhils them- 
selves are meant.* 

We must not omit (though we have quit- 
ted the Pathar) to notice the ‘Maypoles’ 
erected at the entrance of every village in 
the happy vassant or spring, whose con- 
cluding festival, the Holi or Saturnalia, is 


just over. This year the season has been 


SSE ne 
* The same practice is described by Park as existing 
in Africa, 
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most ungenial, and has produced sorrow 
rather than gladness. Every pole has a 
bundle of hay or straw tied at the top, and 
some have a cross stick arms and a flag 
flying ; but in many parts of the Pathar, 
the more symbolic plough was substituted 
to the goddess of fruition, and served the 
double purpose of a Spring-pole, and fright- 
ening the deer from nibbling the young 
corn. 

The appearance of Kotah is very impos- 
ing, and impresses the mind with a more 
lively notion of wealth and activity than 
most cities in India. <A strong wall with 
bastions runs parallel to, and at no great 
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distance from, the river, at the southern 
extremity of which is the palace (placed 
within a castle separated from the town), 
whose cupolas and slender minarets give 
to it an air of light elegance. The scene is 
crowded with objects animate and inanimate. 
Between the river and the city are masses 
of people plying various trades ; but the eye 
dwells upon the ‘terminating bastion to the 
north, which is alittle fort of itself, and 
commands the country on both banks. But 
we shall have more to say regarding this 
during our halt, which is likely to. be of same 
continuance, 
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Singular illness of the Author. 


Nandta, September 10th, 1821.—A pay of | ward to by all of us as anew era in our 


deliverance, which had been looked for- 


existence. The last four months of our 
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residence at Kotah was a continued strugele 
against cholera and deadly fever: never 
in the memory of man was such a season 
known. This is not a state of mind or body 
fit for recording passing events; and al- 
though the period of the last six months— 
from my arrival at Kotah in February 
last, to my leaving it this morning—has 
been one of the most eventful of my life, 
it has left fewer traces of these events upon 
my mind for notice in my journal than if 
I had been less occupied. The reader may 
be referred, for an abstract of these occur- 
rences, to Chapter Sixth, which will make 
him sufficiently acquainted with the people 
amongst whom we have been living. To try 
back for the less important events which 
furnish the thread of the Personal Narrative, 
would be vain, suffering, whilst this journal 
is written, under fever and ague, and all 
my friends and servants in a similar plight. 
Though we more than once changed our 
ground of encampment, sickness still 
followed us. We got through the hot winds 
toierably until the dog-days of June; but, 
although I had experienced every vicissitude 
of temperature in every part of India, I 
never felt any thing to be compared with the 
few days of June at Kotah. 

It was shortly after we had shifted the 
camp from the low paddy-fields to the em- 
bankment of the Kishore sagur, or ‘lake,’ 
immediately east of the city, the sky became 
of that transparent blue which dazzles the 
eye tolook at. Throughout the day and 
night, there wasnot a zephyr even to stir 
2 leaf, but the repose and stillness of death. 
The thermometer was 104° in the tent, and 
the agitation of the punke produced only a 
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more suffocating air, from which I have 
fled, with a sensation bordering on madness, 
to the gardens at the base of the embank- 
ment of the lake. But the shade even of 
the tamarind or cool plantain was still less 
The feathered tribe, with their 
beaks opened, their wings flapping or hang- 


supportable. 


ing listlessy down, and panting for breath, 
like ourselves, sought in vain a cool retreat. 
The horses stood with heads drooping before 
Amidst this 
universal stagnation of life, the only sound 


their untasted provender. 


which broke upon the horrid stillness, was 
the note of the cuckoo ; it was the first time 
I had ever heard it in India, and its cheerful 
sound, together with the associations it 
awakened, produced a delightful relief from 
torments which could not long be endured. 
We invariably remarked that the bird opened 
his uote at the period of greatest heat, about 
two o’clock in the day, and continued during 
intervals for about an hour, when he changed 
his quarters and quitted us. I afterwards 
became more familiar with this bird, and 
every day in the hot weather at Oodipoor, 
when I resided in one of the villas in the 
valley, I not only heard but frequently saw 
it.* 

The reader can easily conceive the scene 
of our encampment: it was at the north- 
eastern angle of the lake, having in front 
that little fairy islet with its light Sara- 
cenic summer abode. Gardens fringed 
the base of the embankment, which was 
bordered with lofty trees; the extended 


and gigantic circumvallation, over the 








* In almost every respect like a sparrow-hawk, perhaps 
a little more elongated and elegant in form ; and the 
beak I think was straight, 








parapets of which peeped the spires and 
domes of temples or mosques, breaking the 
uniformity, and occasionally even showing 
the distant and elevated land beyond the 
Chumbul. We had also close to us a spot 
sacred to the manes of the many heroes of 
this noble family. I frequented the ceno- 
taphs of the Haras, which if less magni- 
ficent tnan those of Marwar or Mewar, or 
even of the head of their line of Boondi, may 
vie with them all in the recollections they 
conjure up of patriotism and fealty, and of 
the deadly rancour attendant on civil strife. 
This cluster of monuments approaches near 
to the city wall, butis immediately under 
the dam of the lake, and being enveloped 
in foliage, almost escapes observation. I 
was rejoiced to see the good order in which 
they were maintained, which was another 
of the anomalies in the Regent’s character: 
for what can so much keep alive the proud 
spirit of the Haras as these trophies of 
their sires? But whatever the motive of 
the act, it is a tribute to virtue ; nor could I 
resist an exclamation of respect to the 
veteran Regent, who is raising a monument 
to the prince, which, if it survive to dis- 
tant time, will afford room to some future 
traveller to say, that with Maharao Omed 
Sing, Kotah appears to have attained the 
summit of its power. NorshouldI deny 
myself the praise of having something to do 
with this harmless piece of vanity; for I 
procured for the Regent free permission from 
the Rana of Mewar to take from the mar- 
ble quarry at Kankerowli whatever suited 
his purpose, without price or duty: a re- 
quest he was too proud to make himself 
since their ancient quarrel. We had also the 
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range of Madhu Sing’s magnificent gardens, 
of many acres in extent, abounding in exo- 
tic flowers and fruits, with parterres of rose- 
trees, each of many roods of land. But 
what were all these luxuries conjoined with 
cholera morbus, and tup-tezerra, ‘tertian 
fever,’ and every other fever around us? 
But even these physical ills were nothing 
compared to the moral evils which it was my 
duty to find remedies for or to mitigate; and 
they were never adverted to in the many 
despatches addressed, during our residence 
in this petit enfer, to supreme authority. 

The enthusiast may imagine how delight- 
ful travelling must be amongst such inte- 
resting races , to visit the ruins of ancient 
greatness, and to read their history in their 
monuments ; to march along the margin of 
such streams as the Chumbul or the 
Bhamuni ; to be escorted by these gallant 
men, to be the object of their courtesy 
and friendship, and to benefit the condi- 
tion of the dependant class ; but the price 
of this enjoyment was so high that few 
would voluntarily pay it, namely, a perpe- 
tuity of ill-health. Fortunately, however, 
for ourselves and our country, if these 
offices are neither sinecures nor beds of roses, 
we do not make them beds of thorns ; there 
is a heart-stirring excitation amidst such 
scenes, which keeps the powers of mind and 
body alert: a feeling which is fortunately 
more contagious than cholera, and communi- 
cable to all around. How admirably was 
this feeling exemplified this morning ! Could 
my readers but have beheld the soldiers of 
my escort and other establishments, as they 
were ferried over the Chumbul, he would 
have taken them for ghosts making the érajet 
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of the Styx ; there was not one of them who 
had not been in the gripe of pestilential fever 
or ague. Some of them had had cholera, and 
half of them had enlarged spleens. Yet, 
although their muskets were too heavy for 
them, there were neither splenetic looks nor 
peevish expressions. It was as delightful as 
it was wonderful to see the alacrity, even 
of the bed-ridden, to leave their ills behind 
them east of the Chumbul. 

Scarcely any place can be more unhealthy 
than Kotah during the monsoon. With the 
rise of the Chumbul, whose waters filtrate 
through the fissures of the rock, the wells 
are filled with mineral poison and the 
essence of decomposed vegetation. All those 
in the low ground at our first encampment 
‘were overflowed from this cause ; and the 
surface of each was covered with an oily 
pellicle of metallic lustre, whose colours 
were prismatic, varying, with position or 
reflection, from shades of a pigeon’s breast 
(which it most resembled), to every tint 
of blue blending with gold. It is the same 
at Oodipoor during the periodical rains, and 
with similar results, intermittent and tertian 
fevers, from which, as I said, not a man, 
European or native, escaped. They are 
very obstinate, and though not often fatal, 
are difficult to extirpate, yielding only to 
calomel, which perhaps generates a train 
of ills. 

The last few days of our stay were passed 
in the ceremonials of leave-taking. On the 
Sth, in company with the Regent, I paid 
my last visit to the Maharao, who with 
his brothers returned my farwell visit the 
day following ; and on the 8th and 9th the 
same formalities were observed with the 





Recent, The man who had passed through 
such scenes as the reader has perused, now 
at the very verge of existence, could not 
repress his sorrow. His orbless eyes were 
filled with tears, and as I pressed his palsi- 
ed hands which were extended over me, 
the power of utterance entirely deserted 
him. I would expunge this,if I did not 
know that vanity has no share in relating 
what I consider to be a virtue in the 
Regent. I have endeavoured to paint his 
character, and could not omit this trait. I 
felt he had a regard for me, from a multitude 
of kind expressions, but of their full value 
was always doubtful till this day. 

I did not get down to the point of em- 
barkation for some hours after my suite, 
having been detained by the irresistible 
hold of ague and fever, though I started 
before the hot-fit had left me. The Regent 
had prepared the grand barge, which soon 
landed me on the opposite bank ; but Futteh 
Bahadoor, my elephant, seemed to pre- 
fer for his present quarters to Oodipoor: 
after his howda, pad and other gear, had 
been taken off and put into the boat, he 
plunged into the Chumbul with delight, 
diving in the deepest water, and making a 
water-spout of his proboscis. He had got 
a third of the way across, when anew fe- 
male elephant, less accustomed to these 


| crossings, turned back, and Futteh Bahadoor, 


regardless of his master, was so gallant as 
to go after her. In vain the mahout (driver) 
used his furst, digging it into his head 
behind the ear; this only exasperated the 
animal, and he made one or two desperate 
efforts to shake of his pigmy driver. Fortu- 
nately (being too weak to mount a horse), 
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I found a baggage-elephant just beginning 
to be loaded ; I put my howda upon her, 
and the ‘victorious warrior’ suffered the 
indignity of carrying a load. 

We passed the town of Kunarie, belong- 
ing to Raj Golaub Sing, Jhala, a relation of 
the Regent, and one of the Omras of Ko- 
tah. It is a thriving comfortable place, and 
the pinnaclud mahl of the Raj gave to it an 
air of dignity as well as of the picturesque. 
Our route to Nandta was overa rich and 
highly-cultivated plain, studded with mango- 
groves; which do not surprise us, since 
we know it is the family estate of the Regent. 
The patrimonial abode is, therefore, much 
cherished, and is the frequent residence of 
his son Madhu Sing, by whom I was met 
half way between Kunarie, and conducted 
to the family dwelling. 

Nandta is a fine specimen of a Rajpoot 
baronial residence. We entered through a 
gateway, at the top of which was the nobut- 
khaneh, or saloon for the band, into an 
extensive court having colonnaded piazzas 
all round, in which the vassals were ranged. 
In the centre of this area was a pavilion, 
apart from the palace, surrounded by orange- 
ries and odoriferous flowers, with a jet-deau 
in the middle, whence little canals con- 
ducted the water and kept up a perpetual 
verdure. Under the arcade of this pavilion, 
amidst a thousand welcomes, thundering of 
cannon, trumpets, and all sorts of sounds, 
we took our seats; and scarcely had con- 
gratulations passed and the area was cleared 
of our escorts, when, to the taborand saringi, 
the sweet notes of a Punjabi tuppa saluted 
our ears. There is a plaintive simplicity 
in this music, which denotes originality, 


and even without a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, conveys a sentinment to the most 
fastidious, when warbled in the impassioned 
manner which some of these syrens possess: 
Winle the Mahratta delights in the dis- 
sonant drooput, which requires a rapidity 
of utterance quite surprising, the Rajpoot 
reposes in his tuppa, which conjoined with 
his opium, creates a paradise. Here we sat, 
amidst the orange-groves of Nandta, the 
jet-deua throwing a mist between us and 
the groupe, whose dark tresses, antelope- 
eyes, and syren-notes, wero all thrown away 
upon the Frank,. for my teeth were beating 
time from the ague-fit. 

It was in this very area, now filled with 
the youth and beauty of Kotah, that the Re- 
gent exhibited his wrestlers ; and it was from 
the very seat I occupied, that Sri-ji of Boon- 
di challenged these ruffians to the encoun- 
ter related in theannals. Having sat a quar- 
ter of an hour, in obedience to the laws of 
etiquette, and in courtesy to the son of the Re- 
gent, who had come thus far to escort me, we 
took leave and hastened to get a cup of tea. 

Talera, September 11th.—Two miles north- 
west of Nandta we passed the boundary 
of Regent’s estate and the Boondi territory. 
The roads were good, over a well-cultivated 
and well-wooded plain, the cotton parti- 
cularly thriving. Talera is a large village 
on the margin of a fine clear stream, its 
banks delightfully wooded, abounding in 


‘fish, which even tempted my invalid friends 


to try their lack. Talera is in the jageer of 
the vakeol who attends me on the part of 
the Boondi Raja, but is still a heap of ruins, 
and being on the high road, is open to partiea 
of troops. 
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Noagong, February 12th.—The road very 
fair, though alittle winding, to avoid some 
deep ravines. The land rich, well-watered, 
and too much wooded ; but man is wanting 
to cultivate the fertile waste. The encamping 
ground afforded not a single tree to screen 
us froma scorching sun. We passed two 
cenotaphs, where Rajpoots had fallen ; but 
there was no inscription, and no one could 
reveal their history. 

Boondi, September 13th—The country 
and roads, as usual, flat, with an apparent 
base of the 
Boondi range, whose craggy and unequal 
summits shewed it could be no_ buttress 
to the table-land with which it unites. The 
general direction of the range is east-north- 
east, though there are diverging ridges, the 
course of which it is impossible to delineate. 

As we neared the capital of the Haras, 
clouds of dust, gradually obscuring the at- 
mosphere, were the first signal of the Raja’ s 
approach: soon the sound of drums, the 


descent from Talera to the 


clangor of trumpets, and tramping of steeds, 
became audible, and at length the Sandni- 
or camel-messengers announced 


He was on horse- 


aswars, 
the Raja’s presence. 
back. Instantly I dismounted from my 
elephant, and although too weak to con- 
tend with the fire of my steed Javadia, it 
would have been an unpardonable sin 
against etiquette to have remained elevated 
above the prince. All Javadia’s warlike 
propensities were awakened at the stir of this 
splendid retinue, from which ever and anon 
some dashing young Hara issued, “witch- 
ing the world with noble horsemanship;” 
and ag, in all the various evolutions of the 
manege, there was not a steed in Rajwarra 
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could surpass mine, to my vast inconvenience 
and no small danger, he determined on this 
occasion to shew them off. In one of his 
furious bounds, he had his fore-feet on the 
broken parapet of a reservoir, and as I 
turned him short, he threw up his head, 
which came in contact with mine, and made 
my Chabookswar exclaim, “Alimudat !” “the 
help of Ali ” and a few more bounds brought 
me in contact with my friend, the Rao Raja, 
when we dismounted and embraced. After 
going through the same ceremony with the 
principal chiefs, he again gave me three 
fraternal hugs to prove the strength of his 
friendship, as he said, with blunt sincerity, 
“this is your home, which you have come 
to at last.” With other affectionate wel- 
comes, he took leave and preceded me. 
His retinue was striking, but not so much 
from tinsel ornament, as from the joyous 
feeling which pervaded every part of it. As 
my friend twirled his lance in the midst 
of about eight hundred cavaliers and fifteen 
hundred foot, I thought of the deeds his 
ancestors had performed, when leading such 
a gole, to maintain their reputation for fealty. 
It recalled his words on the formation of 
the treaty, when the generosity of Britain 
again restored his country to independence. 
«* What can I say, in return for the restor- 
ation of my home? My ancestors were 
renowned in the times of the kings, in 
whose service many lost their lives; and the 
time may come when J may evince what 
I feel, if my services should be required : 
for myself, my chiefs, are all your’s!” I 
would pledge my existence that perfor- 
mance would not have lagged behind his 
promise. We allowed a quarter of an hour 
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to elapse, in order to avoid the clouds of 
dust which a Rajpoot alone can breathe 
without inconvenience ; and accompanied 
by my worthy and dignified old friend, the 
Mahraja Bikramajeet, we proceeded to our 
tents, placed upon the bank of a tank beyond 
the town. 

The coup dil of the castellated palace 
of Boondi, from whichever side you approach 
it, is perhaps the most striking in India ; 
but it would require a drawing on a much 
larger scale than is here given, to compre- 
hend either its picturesque beauties or its 


grandeur. 


mahl” is allowed to possess the first rank ; 


for which it is indebted to situation, not less — 


than to the splendid additions which it has 
continually received : for itis an aggregate 
of palaces, each having the name of its 
founder ; and yet the whole so well harmo- 
nizes, and the character of the architec- 
ture is so uniform, that its breaks or fan- 
tasies appear only to arise from the peculiarity 
of the position, and serve to diversify its 
beauties, The Chutter-mahl, or that built 
by Raja Chuttersal, is the most extensive 
and most modern addition. It has two 
noble halls, supported by double ranges of 
columns of serpentine from his own native 
quarries, in which the vassals are ranged, 
and through whose ranks you must pass 
before you reach the state apartments ; the 
view from which is grand. Gardens are 
intermingled with palaces raised on gigantic 
In one of these I was received 
by the Raja, on my visit the next day. 
Whoever has seen the palace of Boondi, can 
easily picture to himself the hanging-gar- 


terraces. 







dens of Semiramis. 


Throughout Rajwarra, which | 
boasts many fine palaces, the “ Boondi-ca- 
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After winding up the 
zig-zag road, I passed by these halls, through 
a vista of the vassals, whose contented manly 
looks delighted me, to the inner palace; 
when, having conversed on the affairs of 
his country for some time, the Raja led the 
way to one of the terraces, where I was 
surprised to find a grand court assembled, 
under the shade of immense trees, trelissed 
vines, and a fine marble reservoir of water. 
The chiefs and retainers, to the number of 
at least a hundred, were drawn up in lines, at 
the head of which was the throne. The 
prospect was fine, both for near and distant 
views, as it includes the lakes called the Jeit 
Sagur and Prem-Sagur, with the gardens on 
their margins, and in the distance the city of 
Kotah, and both banks of the Chumbul ; and 
beyond these successive terraces and mahls, 
to the summit of the hill, is seen the cupola 
of the Dhabhae’s tomb, through the deep 
foliage, rising above the battlements of 
Tarragurh. This terrace is on a grand 
bastion, which commands the south-east 
gorge of the valley leading to the city ; 
and yet, such is the immense mass of 
building, that from the town ene has no idea 
of its size, 

It were vain to attempt a description of 
Boondi, even were I inclined. It was the 
traitor of Kurwar who raised the walls of 
Tarragurh, and it was Raja Boodh Sing who 
surrounded the city with walls, of which 
Omed Sing used tu say “they were not 
required against an equal foe, and no defence 
against a superior,—and only retarded 
reconquest if driven out of Boondi, whose 
best defence was its hills. ” 

September 21st.—Partly by business, partly 
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by sickness, we were compelled to halt here a 
‘week. Our ffiend the doctor, who had been 
ailing for some time, grew gradually worse, 
and at length gave himself up. Cary 
found him destroying his papers and making 
his will, and came over deeply affected. 1 
left my bed to reason with my friend, who 
refused all nourishment, and was sinking fast; 
but as much from depression of spirits as 
disease. In vain I used the common 
arguments to rouse him from his lethargy; 
T then tried, as the last resort, to excite his 
anger, and reviled him for giving way, telling 
‘him to teach by example as well as precept. 
By this course, I raised tinge of blood in my 
poor friend’s cheek, and what was better, got 
a tumbler of worm jelli down his throat; and 
appointing the butler, Kali Khan, who was 
a favourite and had great influence, to keep 
rousing and feeding him, I left him. No 
sooner was he a little mended, than Cary 
‘took to his bed, and nothing could rouse 
him. But, as time passed, it was necessary 
‘to get on ; and with litters furnished by the 
Raja we recommenced our journey. 

Banks of the May River, September 26, 
‘distance ten miles.—I this day quitted my 
hospitable friend, the:Rao Raja. As [ left 
my tent, I found the Mahraja of Thanoh, 
with the Dublana contingent ( zabia ), 
‘amounting to a hundred horse, appointed to 
escort me to the frontier. Our route lay 
through the Banda-ca-nal, ‘the valley of 
Banda,’ whose gorge near the capital is 
not above four hundred yards in breadth, 
but gradually expands until we reach Sitoor, 
-about two miles distant. On both sides of 
this defile are numerous gardens, and the 
‘small temples and cenotaphs which crown 


the heights, in many places well-wooded, 
produce a most picturesque effect. All these 
cenotaphs are perfectly classical in form, 
being simple domes supported by slender 
columns; that of Sooja Bae is peculiarly 
graceful, As we reached Sitoor, the valley 
closed our last view of the fairy place of 
the Haras, rearing its domes and gilded 
spires half way upthe mountain, the kang- 
ras of Tarragurh encircling it as a diadem, 
whilst the isolated hill of Meeraji, at the 
foot of which was the old city, terminates 
the prospect, and makes Boondi appear as 
if entirely shut in by rocks. Sitoor is a 
sacred spot in the history of the Haras, 
and here is enshrined their tutelary di- 
vinity, fair Hope (Asapurna), who has 
never entirely deserted them, from the 
saca of Asi, Gowalcoond, and Aser, to tho 
prsent hour; and though the enchantress 
has often exchanged her attributes for those 
of Kalima, the faith of her votaries has 
survived every metamorphosis. A high 
antiquity is ascribed to Sitoor, which they 
assert is mentioned in the sacred books ; 
if so, itis not in connexion with the Haras. 
The chief temple is dedicated to Bhavani, 
of whom Asapurna is an emanation. There 
is nothing striking in the structure, but if 
is hallowed by tho multitude of sacrificial 
altars to the manes of the Haras who have 
‘fallen in the faith of the Chetri.’ There 
were no inscriptions, but abundance of lazy 
drones of Brahmins enjoying their ease 
under the wide-spreading burr and peepul 
trees, ready, when well-paid, to prepare their 
incantations to Bhavani, either for good or 
for evil: it is chiefly for the latter purpose, 
that Sitoor-ca-Bhavani is.celebrated. We 
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continued our jurney to Nogong, a tolerable 
village, but their being no good encamping 
ground, our tents were pitched a mile farther 

on, upon the banks of the Maij, whose turbid 

waters were flowing with great velocity from 
the accumulated mountain-rills which fall 

into it during the equinoctial rains. 

Thanoh, September 27th.—This is the seat 

of Maharaja Sawunt Sing, the eldest son of 
my friend Maharaja Bikramajeet of Kheenee. 

He affords another instance in which the laws 

of adoption have given the son precedence of 
the father, who, while he receives homage in 

one capacity, must pay itin another, for 

young Sawunt was raised from the junior to 

the elder branch of Thanob. The castle of 
Sawunt Sing, which guards the western 
frontier, is small, but of solid masonry, 
erected on the crest of alow hill. There are 
only six villages besides Thanoh forming his 
fief, which is burthened with the service of 
twenty-five horse. In Boondi, ‘a knight’s 
fee,’ or what should equip one cavalier, 1s 
two hundred and fifty rupees of rent. In 

the afternoon, the Maharaja brought his son 
and heir to visit me, a fine little fellow six 
years of age, who with his sword buckled by 
his side and miniature shield on his back, 

galloped his little steed over hill and dale 
like a true Rajpoot. I procured several, 

inscriptions, but none above three hundred 

years old, 

Jehaypoor September 28th.—At daybreak, 

I again found the Maharaja at the head of 
his troop, ready to escort me to the frontier. 
In vain I urged that he had superabundantly 
performed all the duties of hospitality; “such 
were his orders, and he must obey them.” I 
well know the laws of the Medes were not 


more peremptory than those of Bishen Sing; 
80 we jogged on, beguiling the time in 
conversation regarding the semi-barbarous 
race of tract I was about to enter, the 
Meenas of Jehajpoor and the Kirar or fast- 
nesses of Bunas, for ages the terror of the 
country, and who had studded the plains with 
cenotaphs of the Haras, fallen in defending 
their goods and chattles against their inroads. 
The fortress of Jehajpoor was not visible 
until we entered the pass, and indeed had 
nearly cleared it, for it is erected on a hill 
detached from the range buton its eastern 
face, and completely guards this important 
point of ingress to Mewar. This district ia 
termed Chourasi, or consisting of eighty-four 
townships, a favourite territorial subdivision: 
nor is there any number intermediate 
between this and three hundred and sixty. 
Jehajpoor, however, actually contains above 
a hundred townships, besides numerous 
poorwas, or ‘hamlets.’ The population 
consists entirely of the indigenous Meenas, 
who could turn out four thousand kumptas, 
or § bowmen,’ whose aid or enmity were not 
to be despised, as has been well demonstrated 
to Zalim Sing, who held the district during 
fifteen years, Throughout the whole of this 
extensive territory, which consist as much 
of land on the plains as in the hills, the 
Meena is the sole proprietor, nor has the 
Rana any property but the two tanks of 
Bood Lohari, and these were wrested from 
the Meenas by Zalim Sinz during his 
tenure.® 
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® The indigenous Meena affords here an excellent 
practical illustration of Menu’s axiom, that ‘the right 
in the soil belongs to him who first cleared and 
tilled the land,” The Rajpoot conqueror claims and 
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I was met at the frontier by the tynati of 
Jehajpoor, headed by the old chief of Bussie 
and his grandson Urjoon, of whom we have 
spoken in the journey to Kotah. It wasa 


receives the tribute of the soil, but were he to attempt 
to enforce more, he would soon be brought to his 
senses by one of their various modes of self-defence— 
incendiarism, self-immolation, or abandonment of the 
lands in a body. We have mystified a very simple 
subject by basing our arguments on the arrangements 
of the Mahomedan conqueror. If we mean to follow 
his example, whose doctrine was the law of the 
sword, let us do it, but we must not confound 
might with right : consult custom and tradition through- 
out India, where traces of originality yet exist, and 
it will invariably appear that the right in the soil is 
in the cultivator, who maintains even in exile the 
huk bapota-ca-bhom, in as decided a manner as any 
freeholder in England. But Colonel Briggs has settled 
this point, to those who are not blinded by prejudice. 
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very respectable troop of cavalry, and 
though their appointments were not equal to 
my Hara escort, it was satisfactory to see 
assembled, merely at one post, a body which 
the Rana two years ago could not have 
collected round his own person, either for 
parade or defence: as a beginning, therefore, 
itis good. Received also the civil manager, 
Sobharam, the nephew of the minister, a 
very good man, but without the skill to 
manage such a tract. He was accompanied 
by several of the Meena naiques, or chiefs. 
There is much that is interesting here, both 
asmatter of duty and of history ; we shall 
therefore halt for a few days, and rest our 
wearied invalids. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Extraordinary attack of illness in the author.— Suspicion of poison.—Journey to Mandelgurh.— 
The Kirar.— Tranquil state of the country.— The Meenas subsiding into peaceful subjects.— 
Scenery in the route.—Sahsun, or ecclesiastical lands.—Castle of Amergurh.—Kachowra.— 
Its ancient importance.— Our true policy with regard to the feudatories in these parts.—Dam- 
nioh— Manpoora.— Signs of reviving prosperity.—Arrival at Mandelgurh.—The Duserra.— 
Sickness of the party left behind.—Assembly of the Bhomias and Patels.—Description of 
Mendelgurh.—Rebuilt by one of the Takshac race.—Legend of Mandelgurh.— Genealogical 
tablet of stone.—Pedigrees of the tribes.—-Mandelgurh granted to the Rahtores by Arungzeb.— 
Recovered by the Rana.— Taxes imposed.—Lavish grants.—Bageet.—The author rejoins his 
party.—Birslabas.—Akolah.— Desolation of the country.—Inscriptions.— Hamirgurh.—Seo- 
roh.—Superb landscape.—Mirage.—Testimony of gratitude from the elders of Poorh.— 
Thriving state of Morowlee.—Rasmy.—Antiquities.— Curious law.—Jassmoh.— Waste 
country. —Inscriptions.—Copper mines.—Sunwar.—Trivent, or point of junction of three 
rivers.— Temple of Parswanath.—Deserted state of the country.—Kurairah.—Mowlee.— 
Barren country.— Hunting seat of Nahra-Muggra.—Heighis of Toos and Mairite.—End 
of second jurney. 


Jehajpoor, October let.—My journalizing 
had nearly terminated yesterday. Duncan 
and Cary being stil] confined to their beds, 


my relative, Captain Waugh, sat down | 


with me to dinner; but fever and acue hav- 
ing destroyed all appetite on my part, I was 
a mere spectator. I had, however, fancied 
a cake of mukhi flour, but had not eaten 
two mouthfuls before I experienced extra- 
ordinary sensations; my head seemed ex- 


panding to an enormous size, asif it alone. 


would have filled the tent ; my tongue and 
lips felt tight and swollen, and although 
I underwent no alarm, nor suffered the 
slightest loss of sense, I deemed it the 
prelude to one of those violent attacks, 


which have assailed me for several years 
past, and brought me to the verge of. 
death. I begged Captain Waugh to leave 
me; but he had scarcely gone before a 
constriction of the throat came on, and I 
thought all was over. I rose up, however, 
and grasped the tent-pole, when my relative 
re-entered with the surgeon. I beckoned 
them not to disturb my thoughts, instead of 
which they thrust some ether and com- 
pounds down my throat, which operated with 
magical celerity. I vomited voilently ; the 
constriction ceased ; I sunk on my pallet, 
and about two in the morning I awoke, 
bathed in perspiration, and without a rem- 
nant of disease. It was difficult to account 
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for this result: the medical oracle fancied I 
had been poisened, but I was loth to admit 
it. If the fact were so, the poison must 
have been contained in the cake, and as 
it would have been too a great risk to retain 
the person who prepared it, the baker was 
discharged. It was fortunate that the symp- 
toms were such as toinduce Captain Waugh 
to describe them so fully, and it wae still 
more fortunate for me that the doctor was 
not able to go out with his fishing-rod, for 
the whole transaction did not last five 
This is about the fourth time I 
have been “ upon the brink” (canari poneha) 
since I entered Mewar. 

Kwpoort, October, 2d.—Left my sick friends 
this morning to nurse each other, and 
having an important duty to perform at 
Mandelgurh, which is out of the direct route, 
appointed a rendezvous where I shall meet 
them when this work is over. I was for 
the first time compelled to shut myself up 
in my palki; incessant fever and ague for 
the last two morths have disorganized a 
frame which has had to struggle with many 
of thése attacks. We are now in what is 
termed the Kirar, for so the tract is named 
on both banks of the Bunas to the verge 
of the plateau ; and my journey was through 
a little nation of robbers by birth and 
profession: but their kumptas (bows) were 
unstrung, and there arrows rusting in the 
quiver. Well may our empire in the east 
be called one of opinion, when a solitary 
individual of Britain, escorted by a few of 
Skinner’s horse, may journey through the 
valley of Kujoori, where, three short years 
ago, every crag would have concealed an 
ambush prepared to’ plunder him! At 


minutes. 


present, I could by signal have collected 
four thousand bowmen around me, to protect 
or to plunder ; though the Meenas, finding 
that their rights are respected, are subsiding 
into regular tax-paying subjects, and call 
out with their betters “Utul Raj /” (May 
your sway be everlasting! ”) We had a 
grand convocation of the Meena Nazques, 
and, in the Rana’s name, I distributed 
crimson turbans and scarfs; for as through 
our mediation the Rana had just recovered 
the district of Jehajgurh, he charged me 
with its settlement. I found these Meenas 
true children of nature, who for the first 
time seemed to feel they were received within 
the pale of society, instead of being cunsi- 
dered as out-casts. “The heart must leap 
kindly back to kindness,” is a sentiment 
as powerfully felt by the semi-barbarians 
of the Kirar as by the more civilized 
habitants of other climes. 

Qur route was through a very narrow val- 
ley, little susceptible of cultivation, though 
a few patches were visible near the hamlets, 
seattered here and there. The scene was 
wild, and the cool morning air imparted 
vigour to my exhausted frame. The slopes 
of the valley in many places are covered 
with trees to the very summit of the moun- | 
tains, on which the koorkeroo or wild cock 
was crowing his matins, and we were in 
momentary expectation of seeing some bears, 
fit associates of the Meenas, in their early 
promenades. As we approached Kujoori, the 
valley widened, so as to admit of its being 
termed a township of fifty-two thousand bee- 
gas, which afforded another proof of ances- 
tral wisdom, for it was in sahsun, or grant to 
the Brahmins: but the outlaws of the Kirar, 
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though they sacrifice a tithe of their plunder 
to ‘our Lady of the Pass’ (Ghatta Rani), 
have little consideration for the idlers of 
the plains. This feeling is not confined to 
the Meenas ; for the Bhomia Rajpoots, des- 
pising all the anathemas of the church, have 
seized on the best lands of Kujoori. But 
only asmall portion of the bawuna (fifty-two 
thousand), about seventeen thousand English 
acres, is arable. 

Kachola, or Kachowra, October 3d.—Exe- 
crable roads! Our route continued through 
the same valley, occasionally expanding to 
the westward. Half-way, we passed the 
baronial castle of Amergurh, whose chief, 
Rawut Dulleel Sing, is now on duty with 
his quota at Jehajpoor, but his uncle Pahar 
Sing, who is a great favourite with our 
party (by whom he is known as ‘the 
mountain-lion’), came to meet and conduct 
me to the castle. But I was too unwell, 
or should on many accounts have desired 
to visit this somewhat celebrated abode of 
one of the Babas (tnfants) of Mewar, whose 
feud I maintained for him against his potent 
neighbour of Shahpoora, which has else- 
where been related.* It is quite unassail- 
able, being built on an isolated rock, and, 
except by a circuitous path on one side, 
there is no passage through the dense jungle 
that surrounds it: a mode of fortifying 
recommended by Menu, but which, if univer- 
sally followed in this land so studded with 
fortresses, would waste no small portion 
of the sovereignty. I was quite satisfied 
with this view of the castle of Dulleel, 
and enjoyed fromthe point of descent a 
noble prospect. In the foreground is the 

| * See Voi, 1. p, 187, 


cenotaph of Rana Ursi, in the centre of 
the valley, which extended and gradually 
opened towards Mandelgurh, whose blue 
ridge was distinctly visible in the distance. 
The hills to the right were broken abruptly 
into masses, and as far as the eye could 
stretch on every side, were disordered heaps 
of gigantic rocks. To reclaim this district, 
the largest in Mewar, I am now intent, 
having convoked all the Bhomias and Patels 
of its three hundred and sixty townships 
at the chief city, Mandelgurh. My friend, 
Pahar Sing, as locum tenens of his uncle, 
expended powder on the occasion ; and must 
have charged his patereroes to the muzzle. 
Pahar-ji jotned me on his Panch-Kelien 
(so they term a horse with four white legs 
and a white nose), and determined to escort 
me to Mandelgurh ; a service, as he said, 
not only due from his family, but in 
accordance with the commands of his sover- 
eign the Rana, of whom Pahar was a faithful, 
zealous, and valiant supporter during his 
adversity. The Bhomias of Mandelgurh, in 
fact, generally deserve the praise of having 
maintained this strong-hold without either 
command or assistance throughout the whole 
period of his misfortunes. 

Kachowra is a township rated at six 
thousand rupees of annual revenue in the 
rent-roll of Mewar, but is now an inconsider- 
able village. In former times, it must have 
been a place of importance, for all around, 
to a considerable distance, the ground 
is strewed with fragments of sculpture of 
a superior character, and one spot is evident- 
ly the site of the cenotaphs of the family. 
The town had stood on the western bank 
of an immense lake, which through neglect 
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is now a swamp ; and, half wav up the hill, 
are disclosed, amidst the brushwood of the 
dho, the ruins of a temple: but tradition 
has perished with the population, who were 
subjected at once to the curse of constant 
foreign invasion and the inroads of the 
Meenas of the Kirar-. 


richness is apparent from the luxuriance 


Thus a soil, whose 


of its meadows, is in a state of entire 
desolation. Kachowra forms the putta of 
Shahpoora in this district, whose chief has 
to serve two masters, for he is a tributary 
of Ajmer for Shahpoora, itself a fief of 
Mewar, and holds an estate of about forty 
thousand rupees of annual rent in Mandel- 
gurh, which has been two years under 
sequestration for his refusat to attend the 
summons to Oodipoor, and for his barbarous 
murder of the chicf of Amergurh.* This 
ia a state of things which ought not to 
exist. When we freed these countries from 
the Mahrattas, we should have renounced the 
petty tributes imposed upon the surround- 
ing chiefs not within the limits of the district 
of Ajmer, and the retention of which 1s 
the source of irritating discussions with these 
princes through the feudatories. Presuming 
on this external influence, the Shahpoora 
Raja set his sovereign’s warrant at defiance, 
and styled himself a subject of Ajmer; nor 
was it until he found he was bound by 
a double tie of duty, that he deigned to 
appear at the capital. The resumption of 
the estate in Mandelgurh alone overcame 
the inertness of the chief of Shahpoora; he 
has already too muchin the Chourasi, or 
eighty-four townships of Shahpoora, for 
uch a subject as he is, who prefers a 
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foreign master to his legitimate lord. I 
would recommend that the Rahtore chiefs 
of Marwar, beyond the Aravalli hills, now 
tributary to Ajmer, and who consequently 
only look to that state, should be replaced 
under their proper head: the sacrifice is 
of no moment to us, and to them it will be 
a boon. 

Damnioh, 9th October.—I was detained at 
Kachowra by a violent accession of fever 
and ague, as well as spleen, increased no 
doubt by the unhealthiness of the position 
This is a fine 
where I should like to 
convene the bhomias and ryots, to endeavour 
to remove the reproach of so beautiful a land 


remaining waste. 


amidst swamps and jungle. 


healthy spot, 


Damnioh, which is in the 
sequestrated putta of Shahpoora, is a town 
of two thousand houses ; a universal ruin ! 
Manpoora, 15th—After a week’s halt, 
reached this spot, about a mile south-west 
of the town, and on the bank of the Banas*- 
The entire population of Manpoora turned 
out to receive me; the damsels with their 
brazen vessels of water on their heads; but 
the song of the Suhailea had ceased to charm 
and my acgue made me too ill even to return 
To-day it has abated, and 
to-morrow, with another respite, I will try 
to get through the work which brought me 
here. 


their kindness. 


Mandelgurh is three coss from hence, 
I was rejoiced to see the signs of reviving 
prosperity about Manpoora ; some fine 
patches of sugar-cane were refreshing sights. 

Mandelgurh, 16th and 17th.—Proceeded 
up the valley and encamped within half a 


mile of the city, from which the governor and 





* By mistake, Manpoora is not rightly placed in the 
map. . ; 
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his cortege came to meet and welcome me ; 
Dut I was too enfeebled to ascend the fort, 
which was a subject of regret. Itis by no 
means formidable, and may be about four 
furlongs in length, with a low rampart wall, 
and bastions encircling the crest of the hill. 
‘The governor's residence appears on the 
west side, at which spot the Regent of 
Kotah was compelled to abandon his lad- 
ders, which they retain as a trophy. This 
is the festival of the Duserra, the day 
sacred to Rama; but feasting is lost upon 
me, for this isthe ninth day of abstinence 
from dinner. Captain Waugh rejoined me 
yesterday, looking very ill, and giving a 
‘poor account of my friends, espeeially Cary, 
who is sinking rapidly. He left them en- 
camped at Bageet, the point of rendezvous 
in the Bunas where I shall join them to-mor- 
row. He found me on my charpae (pallet), 
with gome threescore leeches (which I had 
got from Mandelgurh) on my left side, * 
while I was attending to and noting down 
the oral reports of the Bhomias and Patels 
of the district, who filled my ‘tent, many 
remaining in groupes outside. I notwith- 
standing got through the work to my 8atis- 
faction, and have obtained a thorough insight 
into the agricultural details of this fine tract, 
which I may touch upon,:if lam able, the 


‘first halt. 


* Enlargement of the spleen appears an invariable 
accompaniment of'protracted fever and ague, arising 
from such causes as afflicted us. ‘I could feel the spleen 
at the very pit of the stomach, as hard asa stone. The 
bleeding reduced it, as it did generally in my case ; for 
the leeches were enormous, and mnst have each drained 


half ean ounce of blood; but I had only the choice of. 


them or the actual cautery, which was strongly recom- 
mended by my native friends : of two evils.I chose what 
appeared to me the least, 
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Mandelgurh was rebuilt by a chief of 
the Balnote tribe, one of the ramifications 
ot the Solanki or Chalook race, which fur- 
nished a splendid dynasty of kings to Anhal- 
warra (Nehrwalla) Patan, who ruled over 
the western maritime provinces of India 
from the tenth to the fourteenth century. 
They were of the great Takshac or Ophite 
race, which, with three other tribes, became 
The Balnote of 
Mandelgurh was a branch of the family 


converts to Brahminism. 


which ocenpied Tonk-Thoda on the Bunag, 
recognized in their traditional poems as 
Takshac, or, in the dialect, Takitpoora, ‘ city 
of the takshac, or snake.’ * Although 
tradition asserts that the Solanki of Thoda 
migrated from Patun during the religious 
wars in the twelfth century, it is more pro- 
bable that the branch fixed itself here 
during their progress from the north in 
search of settlements; for, their genealogical 
creed assigns Lokote, in the Punjab, as the 
cradle of their power. It is indeed a curious 
fact, amounting to demonstration of the 
Indo-Scythic origin of the Agnicula races, 
that they alllay claim to this northern 
origin, in spite of their entrance into the 
world through the medium of fire (uyni): in 
fact, the glorious egotism of the Brahmin 
ig never more congpicuous than when he 
asserts the superiority of the ‘Chohans over 
the more ancient races of Surya and Soma; 
that “these were born of woman, but they 
were made by Brahmins :” a proof of conver- 





* Tonk-Thoda is well worth visiting. The artist 


might fill a portfolio with architectural and picturesque 
sketches. Moreover, topazes of a good quallty are found 
in its hills. The sacred cave of Gokurna, celebrated in 
the history of the great Chohan king, Beesildeo of 
Ajmer, is also worth notioe, 
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sion which requires nocomment. In spite 
of this fabled birth at the fountain-head, the 
Anhulcoond of Aboo, tradition negatives the 
assumed pedigree of the Brahmins, and 
-brings them all from the north. Be this as it 
anay, the branch which fixed itself at Mandel- 
gurh gave its name to the tract, which ‘is still 
‘recognized by some as Balnote. The first 
‘possession the founder had, was Larpoora, a 
He had in his 
service a Bhil, named Mandoo, who, whiie 
guarding the sugar-cane from the wild hog, 
came upon one sound asleep. To ensure his 
-arrow piercin the animal, he began to sharp- 
en it upon a stone ; and, to his astonisliment, 
found it transmuted to gold. He repaired 
‘to his inaster, who returned with Mandoo, 
and found the stone, with the hog still asleep 
beside it ; but no sooner had he seized upon 
‘his prize, than Baraha disappeared. With 
the possession of the paris-putter, the ‘ phi- 
losopher’s stone, he raised the walls of 
‘Mandelgurh, which was s0 named after the 
fortunate Bhil. By an act of injustice to 
one of his subjects, he forfeited Mandelgurh 
to a descendant. 


‘town of great antiquity. 


This subject was a Jogi, 
‘who had a mare of such extraordinary speed 
as to be able to run down an antelope. 
Whether the Balnote prince thought the sport 
unsuitable toan ascentic we are not told; 
but he forcibly took away the mare. ‘The 
Jogi complained to the king, who sent a 
force and expelled the Balnote from Mandel- 
gurh, and his descendants are petty Bhomias 
at:\Jawul and Kachrode, retaining, though 
mere peasants, the distinctive title of Rao. 
The numerous stories of this kind, common 
“throughout Rajwarra, accounting for the 
‘foundation of many ancient places, may 
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merely record in this manner, the discovery 
of mineral wealth; from the acquisition 
and the loss of which the legendary moralist 
has constructed his tale. 

I discovered in the remains of a marble 
bawart, or reservoir, at Kachowra, two large 
tablets, containing the pedigree of the Solan- 
ki family, which will require time to decipher. 
Tradition, however, is busy with the name of 
Raja Bheem, and his son Burran of Anhal- 
warra, from whom many -tribes branched 
off ; and although, from the first, only royal 
houses were founded, the other claims a 
greater celebrity from originating a hetero- 
geneous breed, which descended into the 
third and fourth great classes, the Vaisys 
and Sudra. From him the 
Mahajins, who became converts to the Jain 


Bhagairwal 


faith, claim descent, as well as the Goojurs 
of Sonte-Katorioh ; the Soonars, or gold- 
smiths, of Bonkun; the Bhil communities 
of Oguna-Panora (or Mewar)-; and likewise 
those of Mow-Maidana, in Kotah. ‘Whether 
from Burrun and his degenerate offspring 
the 
applied to the mixed classes, I am not in- 


originated name of burrun-sunkur, 
formed. The Bhagairwal is one of the 
“twelve and ahalf (sari bana nyat) castes 
of Mahajins,” or mercantile tribes, sub- 
divided into inumerable families, the greater 
portion of whom profess the Jain creed, 


and nearly all are of Rajpoot ancestry.: 


an important fact in-the pedigree of thie 
considerable part of the population, The 
lineal descendant of the ‘Thoda Rao still 


-resides at Bussie‘in a small village ; and 


two other branches, who held large posses- 
sions at Thodri and Jehajpoor retain the 
villages of Mircheakhaira and Butwarro, 
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both in Cheetore ; they have preserved the 
title of Rao amidst all the revolutions that 
have deprived them of their estates; nor 
would auy prince of Rajwarra deem hiineelf 
degraded by their alliance. Such is the 
Virtue’ of pedigree in these regions. I 
should imagine that the Balnotes held of 
the Ranas of Mewar, as Mandelgurh hag 
been an integral portion of that state during 
the most flourishing period of the Anhul- 
warra dynasty, although the inscription of 
Cheetore savours of conquest ; in which case 
we have at once a solution of the question, 
and proof that the Balnote was inducted into 
Mandelcurh by his superior, Komarpal. 
InS. 1755 (A.D. 1699), the tyrant Arung- 
zeb granted Mandeleurh to the Rahtore 
chief of Pisangun, named Doodaji, who 
subdivided it into allotments for his bre- 
thren, leaving no revenue for the duties of 
the civil administration and’ repairs of the 
castle. To remedy this, he imposed a tax, 
called daotra or dasotra, or * tenth’ of the 
net value of each harvest, upon his Bhomia 
When the Kana succeeded in 
expelling the royal garrison, he found it 


brethren, 


a work of some difficulty to get rid of 
the Rahtore feudatories ; and he gave them 
regular puttas for their estates, subject to 
the payment of dasotra; but as he found 
it led to interference, in the inspection of 
crops, and to fluctuation and appeals in bad 
seasuus, he commuted the tax for service 
of one horseman and one foot-soldier for 
each five hundred rupees of rent, and a 
certain small sum annually to mark their 
tributary condition. 

In these times of turbulence, other impo- 
attions were laid on the Bhomias of his own 


kindred, the Ranawuts, Kanawuts, and 
Suktawuts who established their rights with’ 
their swords when the district was subjected 
to the emperor,. In the same manner as 
with the Rahtores, the Rana confirmed their 
acquisitions on the payment of certain fines 
called bhom-burrur, which were either burz- 
kar'and trisola, or ‘annual’ and ‘triennial ;’ 
the first being levied from the holders of 
single villages, the latter from those who had 
more than one. Thus, Amergurh was fixed 
at two thousand five hundered rupees ; 
Amuldoh, fifteen hundred ; Teentoro, thir- 
teen hundred ; Jhoonjralo, fourteen hundred, 
&c. triennially, having obtained their lands 
by main force. They also, when Mandelgurh 
was threatened, would repair with their 
vassals and defend it during ten days at 
their own expense, after which they reiceiv- 
ed rations from the state. There were vari- 
ous other fines‘ collécted from the Bhomia 
vassalage, such as loasma, or for the support 
of the Nakarchis (kettle-drummers), the 
mace, standard, and even the torcli-bearers 
attached to each garrison. ‘There was also 
khur-lakur, for wood and forage, which has 
been elsewhere explained; hal-burra, or 
‘plough-tax,’ and ghasmali, or ‘ pasturage’ 
the rates of which are graduated, and vary 
in amount with the power of enforcing 
their collectons. But owing to these circum- 
stances, the best land in Mandelgurh be- 
longs to the Bhomia chieftains. 

It was about this time, in the reign of 
Juggut Sing II., that Omed Sing of Shah- 
poora had the grant of seventy-three villages 
in Mandelgurh, one-fifth of the whole district, 
subject only to the fine of three thousand 


two hundred and fifty rupees annually for 
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ghasmali, with five hundred more to the 
deputy governor, and two hundred to the 
Choudhri, or territorial head of the district. 
In this lavish manner were estates disposed 
of. This family continued to hold it until S. 
1843, when the minister Somji,in order to 
obtain his support during the Chondawut 
rebellion, gave him a formal acquittance 
for this service, and in addition to these 
lands, the two subordinate fiefs of Danger- 
mow and Borwah on the Plateau and the 
rich estate of Agconcha on the Khari; in 
return for which, he exacted a stipulation to 
serve with four hundred horse: a contract 
fulfilled only by one chicf of the family, who 
fell leading Lis contingent at the battlo of 
Oojein. His descendants seem to have claimed 
immunity on the score of his service ; and 
the present incumbent isa madman. Great 
changes, however, have recently been made 
in the condition of the Bhomias, and these 
desultory fines have all mergel intoa duty 
more accordant with the character of the 
Rajput: service in the garrisons of Mandel- 
gurh and Jehajpoor, and a fixed annual sum 
from those who are too poor to command 
even a single horse. 

Bageet, 18th, eight miles. —A large village 
on the west of our own stream, the Bairis, 
coming from the Oodisagur. 
over a rich soil, as usual overgrown with 
grass, 


Our road lay 


Here I rejoined my sick friends, all 
very ill; the Doctor better, but Cary in a 
very precarious condition. 

Birslabas 19th.—The route over the most 
fertile plains of Mewar ; but one continuous 
The Moha- 
raja came out to meet me, a courteous, po- 
lished Rajpoot. He is of the Ranawut clan, 
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mass of jungle and rank grass. 


descended from Rana Umra Sing, and the 
elder branch of the Shahpoora family. Both 
his father and grandfather fell defending the 
canse of Shah Jehan against the usurper 
Arungzeb, which lost him his birthright ; 
but he has five villages left attached Birsla- 
bas. Encamped near the altars of his hero- 
ic ancestors. 

Ambah, 21st, six and a-half miles. —The 
route over a scene of desolation ; fine fielda, 
Sent one of 
my Brahminsto the town of Akolah, two 


fruitful of grass and ruins. 


coss distant, and had several inscriptions 
copied ; they were all immunities or grants 
of privileges to the printers of that town, 
thence called Cheepa-ca-Akolah, to distin- 
cuish it from another of the same name. 
I halted at Birslabas, received several visits, 
and held interesting conversation with the 
Maharaja; but fever and ague leave the 
mind in a sorry state. I can pay no 
attention to barometer or perambulator ; of 
the latter Baboo Mohes keepsa diary, and 
on his intelligence I can depend. 
Hamirgurh, 22d.—This town belongs to 
Beerumdeo, Ranawut, the son of Dheeruj 
Sing, who was the chief adviser of the 
Saloombra princes in the rebellion of 8S. 
1843, during which he obtained it, The 
present chief is an oaf, always intoxicated ; 
and as he did not discharge the baoris, 
or professional thieves in his service, on 


the return of these days of peace, he 
was deprived of two towns amounting to 
seven thousand rupees’ annual rent. He 


ought, indeed, by the treaty of A.D. 1818, 
to have lost Hamireurh, but he contrived 
by various indirect means to elude it, and 
to retain this, one of the most thriving 
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places in Mewar. It contains about eight 
hundred inhabited houses, tenanted chiefly 
by manufacturers of chintz and dopattis, 
or ‘scarfs,’ such as are worn by all the 
Rajpootnis. It has a fine lake, filled with 
a variety of wild duck, which live unmoles- 
ted amidst the sangara and lotos. The more 
ancient name of this place is Bakrole, as 
I found by two inscriptions, which again 
furnish specimens of sumptuary legislation. 

Seanoh, 23d, eight miles and three fur- 
longs.—We are now in the very heart of 
Mewar, plains extending as far as the eye 
can rich. Traces of incipient prosperity 
are visible, but it will require years to re- 
pair the mischief of the last quarter of a 
century. Passed through Ojhanoh, Amlee, 
Nereoh—all surrendered in consequence of 
the treaty of 1818: the last-mentioned, 
together with Seanoh, from the ‘ Red Rie- 
ver,” as we have nicknamed the chieftain of 
Bhadaisir, 
is superb: the QOodipoor hills in the dis- 

tance; those of Poorh and Goorlah, with 
their cupolas, on our right ; the fantastic 


The prospect from this ground 


peak of Burruk rising insulated from the 
plain. We are now approaching a place 
of rest, which we shall much require ; 
though I fear Cary’s will be one of perpe- 
tuity. Saw a beautiful Mirage (see-kote) 
this morning, the certain harbinger of the 
cold season. The ridge Poorh underwent a 
thousand transformations, and the pinnacle 
of Burruk was crowned with a multitude of 
spires. There is nota more delightful re- 
laxation than to watch the changes of these 
evanescent objects, emblems of our own 
ephemeral condition. This was the first 


really cold morning. The punchaet, or elders 
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able inhabitants to the number of fifty, came 
all this way to see me, and testify their 
happiness and gratitude Is there another 
nook in the earth where such a principle is 
professed, much less acted on? Hear their 
spokesman’s reply to my question, “ why did 
they take the trouble to come so far from 
home ?” I give it verbatim : “ Our town had 
not two hundred inhabited dwellings when 
you came amongst us; now there are twelve 
hundred: the Rana is our sovereign, but 
you are to us next to Purmeswar (the Al- 
mighty); our fields are thriving, trade is 
reviving, and we have not been molested 
even for the wedding-portion.* We are 
happy, and we have come to tell you so ; 
and what is five coss, or five hundred, to 
what you have done for us?” All very 
true, my friends, if you think so. After a 
little wholesome advice to keep party feuds 
from the good town of Poorh, they took 
leave, to return their ten miles on foot. 
Since the town council left me, I have 
been kept until half-past seven by the Baba 
of Mungrope, and the Thakoor of Rawur- 
doh, whose son I redeemed from captivity in 
the fortress of Ajmer. Worn out; but 
what it to be done ? It is impossible to deny 
one’s self to chiefs who have also come miles 
from the best motives. 
the charpae. 
Rasmy, 23d October.—The direct or usual 
route is thirteen and a-half miles, but as 
I made a circuit by Morowlee, it was fif- 


Now for coffee and 


* When the Rana was about celebrating simultane- 
ously the marriage of two daughters and a grand- 
danghter to the princes of Jussulmer, Bikaner, and 
Kishengurh, his subjects were called on for the “ tenth.” 
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teen. Had I taken the common route, I 
should have followed the Bunas the whole 
way ; as it was, for the last half I skirted its 
Jow banks, its limpid stream flowing gently 
to the north-east. Found the cultivation 
considerably increased compared with last 
year; but it is still a desert, overgrown 
with grass and brushwood, in which these 
little cultivated oases are * few and far be- 
tween.” Morowlee was thriving in the midat 
of ruin, with fifty-seven ploughs at work ; 
there were but twelve when I entered 
Mewar. Rasmy has also seventy families 
instead of the twenty I found ; and in a few 
years I hope to see them greatly increased. 
We had some delicious trout from the Bunas, 
some of them equal to what we caught 
last year at Pahona, the largest of which 
weighed seventy-three rupees, or about two 
pounds, and near seventeen inches long by 
My friend Tom David 


Steuart was more successful than we were 1n 


mine in girth. 


getting them to rise at the fly; in revenge 
we took them, unsportsmanlike, ina net. 
‘This appears to be the season for eating them. 

Rasmy is a place of considerable interest 
and tradition is at work to establish its 
antiquity, connecting it with the name of 
Raja Chund; but whether the Pramar of 
Chundravati, or the Chohan of Abhanair, 
I cannot learn. ‘There were vestiges of 
.past days; but even in these regions, where 
to a certain extent they respect antiquity, 
I find the ruined temples are despoiled, and 
appropriated to modern fabrics. Amongst 
the groves of Rasmy I found some frag- 
ments of patriarchal legislation, prohibit- 
ing the ladies from carrying away under 
‘their ghagra (petticoats) any portion of the 
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sad, or village-feast !” I aleo diecovered 
a tablet raised by the collective inhabitants 
of Rasmy, which well illustrates the truth, 
that they had always some resort against 
“ Written 
printers, and 
assembled punchaet of Rasmy— Whereas 
the collector of town-duties oppressed the 
merchant by name Pakur, and exacted ex- 
orbitant duties on grain and reza (unbleach- 
ed cloth), for which he abandoned the place ; 
but the government-officer having forsworn 
all such conduct for the future, and prevail- 


oppression. It runs as follows: 


by the merchants, bankers, 


ed on him to return, and having taken the 
god to witness—we, the assembled punch, 
have set up this stone to record it. Asar 
the 3d, S. 1819.” 

Fourteen years have elapsed since I first 
put my foot in Mewar, asa subaltern of 
the Resident’s* escort, when it passed 
through Rasmy. Since that period, {my 
whole thoughts have been occupied with her 
history and that of her neighbours. 

Jussmoh, 24th; distance fourteen miles, 
but not above twelve direct.—This in past 
times was a township of celebrity, and in 
the heart of the finest soil in India, with 
water at hand; but it had not a single habit- 
ation when we entered the country ; now, it 
has eighty families. Our way for fourteen 
miles was through one wide waste of un- 
trodden plain; the Bunas continued our 
companion half way, when she departed for 
Guloond to our right. Saw many inscrip- 
tions, of which we shall give an account 


hereafter. Passed tthe copper-mines of 





* My esteemed friend, Mr, 
Mevishank, 


Greme Mercer, o 
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Dureeba ; but they are filled with water, 
and the miners are all dead. 

Sunwar, 25th; distance twelve and a half 
miles by the direct route through Loneroh ; 





but I made acircuit to visit the celebrated 
field of battle between Rawnl Samarsi, of 
Cheetore, and Bhola Bheem, of Anhulwarra 
Patun, recorded by the bard Chund in his 
Rasa. This magnificent plain, like all the 
rest of this once garden of Mewar, is over- 
grown with the kesoola or plas, and lofty rank 
grass ; and tho sole circumstance by which it 
The bard describes the 
battle as having occurred in Khet Kuraira, 


is known is the site. 


or field of Kuraira, and that the Solankhi, on 
his defeat, retreated across the river, meaning 
the Bairis, which is a few miles to the south. 
A little way from hence is the Sungum, or 
point of junction of the Bairis and Bunas, 
which, with athird small stream, forms a 
friveni ; at their point of confluence there is 
an altar to Mahadeo. 

At Kuraira there is a temple of some cele- 
brity, dedicated to the twenty-third of the dain 
apostles, Parswanath. I found several ins- 
criptions recording its foundation in §.11.., 
and several from 1300 to 1350. We must 
supply the figures wanting in the first. The 
priests are poor and ignorant ; but they are 
transcribing its history, and such as it is it 
shall be riven. The temple is imposing, and 
though evidently erected in the decline of 
the arts, may be considered a good specimen 
for the twelfth century. It consists of two 
domes, supported by mumerous massive co- 
Jumns of a species of porphyry, of close 
texture, excessively hard, and taking a fine 

polish. The capitals of the columns are filled 
with Jain figures of their pontiffs. The domes 
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are of nearly equal diameters, about thirty feet 
each, and about forty in height; under the 
further one is the sanctum of Parswa, and 
the other within the votaries. There is a 
splendid colonnaded vestibule at the entrance, 
richly sculptured, which gives a very grand 
appearance to the whole edifice; but it 
stands in the midst of desolation. Even thir- 
ty years ago, these plains were covered with 
crops of joar, in which an elephant would 
have been lost; now there is scarcely the 
trace of a footpath, and with some difficul- 
ty did I make way in my palki (for I am 
unable to mount my horse) through the 
high grass which completely overtopped 
it, and the babool trees, the thorns of which 
annoyed us. Kuraira, which formerly con- 
tained six hundred houses, has now only 
sixty ; and more than half of these have 
been built since we came amongst them. 
The damsels of Kuraira came out welcome 
me with the ‘song of joy,’ and bringing 
water. The distance is seven miles from 
Rasmy to Kuraira, and nine thence to 
Sunwar. The latter belongs to one of the 
infants (alas) of Mewar, the Mahraja 
Dowlet Sing, now Killehdar or commandant 
of Romulmer. This chief town of the estate 
of my friend the Mahraja is but. small, and 
in no flourishing condition. There is a 
small fort, in which he coutrived tu main- 
tain himself against the savage bands who 
long prowled over the country,—Transcrib- 
ed an inscription, and found it to be the 
abolition of a monopoly of tobacco, dated 
S. 1826. 

Maowlee, 26th; seven and a-half miles.— 
As usual, all was barren between Sunwar 


and Maowlee ; though at each are the traces 
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of reviving industry. This was formerly a 
considerable town, and rated in the books 
at seven thousand rupees’ annual rent; but 
now it yields not seven hundred. Its popula- 
tion consists of about eighty families of 
all classes, half of which have been recalled 


from their in Malwa and 


long exile 
Candeish, and have already givena new 


Her 


highness’ steward, however, is not one of 


aspect to Maowlee in its sucar-cancs. 


the faithful. There is a very fine bawari, or 
reservoir, of coarse marble, constructed by 
Baeji Raj, ‘the royal mother’ of the present 
Rana and his sister, in whose appanage it 
is —An inscription, dated S. 1737, recor- 
dedan ordinance in favour of the Jains, 
that “the oil-mill of Maowlee should not 
work on the four rainy months ;” in order 
to lessen the destruction of animal life. 
Heights of Toos and Mairta, 27th ; four- 
teen miles and a-half.—At length there is 
an end to disastrous journey ; and from this 
ground I stir not again, till I start for 
Samoodra (the sea), to embark for the land 
of my sires. Our route, as usual, over de- 
solate fields, doubly striking as we passed 
the hunting-seats of Nahra-Mugera, or ‘tiger 
mount. Bajraj, the royal steed, who seemed 
instinctively to know he was at the end of 
the journey, was unwilling to quit the path 


and his companions, when I urged him to. 


pick his way amidst the ruined palace of the 
Ranas, where, without metaphor, “ the owl 
Stands sentinel ;’ and which was crumb- 
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ling into and choking up the Bamuni, 
whose monotonous murmur over those im- 
pediments increased the melancholy sensa- 
tions which arose on beholding such a 
scene. very year Is aiding its rapid decay, 
and vegetation, fixing itself every where, 
rends its walls asunder. The range of 
stabling for thirty horses, all of stone, evea 
to the mangers, is one extensive ruin. It 
was on this spot, according to the chroni- 
cles, that the sage Harit bestowed the en- 
chanted blade upon the great sire of the 
Seesodias, eleven. centuries agu ; but they 
have run their career, and the problemi 
remains to be solved, whether they have 
to commence a new course, or proceed in 
the same ratio}of decay as the palace of 
the tiger-mount. The walls around this 
royal preserve no longer serve to keep the 
game from prowling where they please. A 
noble boar crossed our path, but have no 
pursuers; ‘our blood was cold ;’ we wanted 
rest. As we approached our old ground, 
my neighbours of Mairta and villages adja- 
cent poured out to weicome our return, 
preceded by the dholi of Toos and his huge 
kettle-drum, and the fair, bearing their 
lootas, or brazen vessels with water, chaun- 
ted the usual strain of welcome. I dropped 
a piece of silver into each as I passed, and. 
hastened to rest my wearied limbs. 

Poor Cary will never march again! Life 
is almost extinct, and all of us are but the: 
ghosts of what we were. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The author obliged to'take a journey to Boondi.— Cause of the journey.—Sudden death of ‘the 
Rao Raja, who left his son to the author's care— The cholera morbus, or murri.—lts rava- 
ges.— Curious expedient to exclude it from Kotah and Boondi.—Bad weather.— Death of 
the author's elephant.—Pohona.—Bhilwara,—Gratifying reception of the author.—State 
of the town contrasted with its former condition.—Projects for tts further improvement. 

: Reflexions on tts rise.—Jehajpoor.—Dificulties of the road.—Arrival at Boondi.— The 
aspect of the court.—Interview with the young Rao Raja,—Attentions pard to the author. 


Odipoor, July 1821.—When I: concluded 
“the narrative of my journey in October last 
year, I -had:no expectation that I should 
‘ever put my foot in the stirrup again, except 
en route to Bombay, in order to embark for 
Old England ; but ‘ honhar /? as my; Rajpoot 
‘friends exclaim, with a sigh, ‘when an invin- 
' cible destiny opposes their intentions. I 
-had only awaited the terminatiun of the 
monsoon to remove ‘wreck of a once robust 
‘frame to a~more genial clime; and now it 
-will remain to be proved whether my wor- 
thy friend“Puncan’s prophecy“ you must 
‘die, if you stay here six months more” —will 
‘be fulfilled. “Poor Cary lies entombed on 
the heights of Mairta ; the doctor himself is 
just going off to the Cape, -half-dead from 
-the -Kotah fever ; and,-as if that were not 
enough, the narooa,. or Gwuinea-worm,~ has 
' blanched‘ his cheek and made him a cripple. 
My cousin, Captain Waugh, is at Kotah, de- 
pressed by’ a continuance of the same 
‘malaria, and in a few days I again start solus 
'-im-the midst of the: monsoon, for -Harouti. 


A’ few days ago I received an express 
from Boondi, announcing the-sudden death 
of my estimable fricnd, the Rao Raja, who in 
his last moments nominated me guardian of 
his infant son, and charged me to watch over 
his welfare and that of Boondi. 
formal letter of the minister was accompani- 
ed ‘by one for the Rani, mother of the 


The more 


young prince, from whom also, or in his 
name, I had a few lines, both seconding the 
bequest of the dying prince, and reminding 
me of the dangers of a minority, and the 
elements by which they were surrounded. 
The appeal was irresistible; and the equipage 
was ordered out for immediate departure to 
Mairta, and thence'to Maowlee, twenty-five 
miles distant, where I should join them. 
The Raja fella victim to murri, the em- 
phatic appellation ef .cholera, which has 
now been wasting these regions since 1817. 
They might well say that, if at this impor- 
tant period in their history, we destroyed 
the demon of rapine, which had-so long 


‘preyed.upon their repose, we had. in.lieu:' of 
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it, introduced death amongst them, for such 
is the interpretation of murri.* It was in 
our armies that this disease first appeared 
in northern India ; and although for some 
time we flattered ourselves that it was only 
the intemperate, the ill-fed, or ill-clothed, 
that fell victims to it, we soon discovered 
that murri was no respector of persons, 
and that the prince and the peasant, the 
European and the native, the robust and the 
weak, the well-fed and the abstinent, were 
alike subject to her influence. I can number 
four intimate friends, my brother officers, 
who were snatched away in the very prime 
of life oy this disease; and in the states 
under my political control, it assailed in 
two instances, the palace: the Oodipoor 
prince recovered, but: the Boondi 'Rao’s 
He conducted himself 
-most heroically, and in the midst of the 
most dreadful torture with which the hu- 
‘man frame can bo affticted, he never lost 


-time was come. 


his self-possession, but in every interval 
of suffering, conversed upon the affairs of 
his little dominion, giving the fullest in- 
‘structions for the future with composure. 
He particularly desired that none of his 
wives should mount the pyre with his corpse : 
and that as soon as he ceased to breathe 
- I should be invited to Boondi ; for that ° he 
- left Zalji (an endearing epithet to children) 
in my lap.” It was only during our last 
Journey through Boondi, that I was amus- 
--ed with my friend’s expedient to keep 
* death” out of his eapital, and which I 
-omitted to mention, as likewise the old Re- 
‘gents mode of gettivg rid of this unwel- 
-come visitor in Kotah; nor should they 


ome 
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be separated. Having assembled the Brah- 
mins, astrologers, and those versed in incan- 
tations, a grand rite was got up, sacrifice 
made, and a solemn decree of desvatto, or ba- 
nishment,.was pronounced against murrt. 
Accordingly,.an equipage was prepared for 
her, decorated with funeral emblems, painted 
black and drawn by a double team of black 
oxen; bags of grain, also black, were put 
into tho vehicle, that the lady might not go 
forth without food, and driven by a man 
in sable vestments, followed, by the yells 
of the populace. Murri was deported across 
the Chumbul, with the commands of the 
priest that she soould never set foot again 
in Kotah. No sooner did my deceased 
friend hear of her expulsion from that 
capital, and being placed en chemin for 
Boondi, than the wise men of this city 
were called on to provide means to keep 
her from entering therein. Accordingly, 
all the water of the Ganges at hand was 
in requisition, and earthern vessel was 
placed over the southern portal, from which 
the sacred water was continually dripping, 
and against which no evil could prevail. 
Whether my friend’s supply of the holv 


water failed, or .murri disregarded such 


. Opposition, she reached his palace.* 


erence 


* I have in other parts of my work touched upon this 
terrific scourge from which it will be secn that it is 
well known throughout India under the same appella- 
tion ;.and it is not one of the least curious results of my 
endavour to prove that the Hindus had historical docu- 
ments, that by their means I am enabled to trace this 
desease ravaging India nearly two centuries ago. At 
page 58, it is thus described in the annals of Marwar : 
“This, the saca (putting a garrison to the sword) of 
Sojut, was when 8. 1737 ended, and S. 1788, or A.D. 
1681-2, commenced, when the sword and murri (pesti- 
lence) united to clear the land.” Orme, in his frag- 
ments, mentions a similar disease in A.D, 1684, raging in 
the peninsula of India, and sweeping off five hundred 
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Pownah, or Pohona, July, 25th.— Yester- | dant gutturals. We were glad long before 





day was a day of disaster: I left the 
capital amidst torrents of rain, and be- 
tween Mairta and’ Maowlee found'my best 
elephant lying dead; the long and sudden 
march, and too heavy a load, have des- 
troyed the fine animal. It was rather omi- 
nous to lose the emblem of wisdom in the 
outset of this journey. We passed a most 
uncomfortable day, and still more uncom- 
fortable night, for a strong gale forced 
up the tent-pins from the clay soil, and 
brought down the tent’ over my ears. I 
had an escape from the pole, part of which 
I propped under the fly to keep me from 
suffocation. Around me were nothing bnt 
vells of distress, half laughable, half serious ; 


horses loose, and camels roaring in discor- 
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daily inthe imperial camp of Goa and again, in the 
Anaals of Mewar, it is ;described in the most fright- 
ful colours, as ravaging that country twenty years 
before, or in 8.1717 (A.D. 1661) ; so that in the space 
of twenty years, we have it described in the peninsula, 
in the desert of India, and in the plains of Central 
India; and what will appear not the least singular 
part of the history of this distemper, so analogous to 
the present date, about the intermediate time of these 
extreme periods, that is about A.D. 1669, a similar 
discase was raging in England. I have no doubt that 
other traces of the disorder may appear in the chronicles 
of their bards, or in Mahomedan writers, judging from 
these incidental notices, wihch might never have attract- 


ed attention had not murrt come to our own doors. I: 


have had many patients dying about me, but no man 
ever dreamed of contagion ; to propagate which opinion, 
and scare us from all the sympathies of life, without 
proof absolutely demonstrative, is, to say the least, 
highly censurable. There is enough of self of this land 
of ultra civilization, without drawing a cordon sanitaire 
round every individual. The Odipoor prince was the 


first person seized with the disease in that capital : a. 


proof to me, against all the faculty, that to other causes 
than personal communication its influence must be as- 
cribed. I will not repeat the treatment in this case 


which may deserve: rfotice, though prescribed by the 
uninitiated. 


dawn to pack up our chattels, thoroughly 
soaked, and consequently double weight; and 
begin moving: for Pohona,, where we are 
IT have taken 
this route as it is the last occasion I shall 


promised a little repose. 


have no visit the work of my own hands, 
the mart of Bhilwarra. Pohona is or was 
a place of some value; but the Brahmins, 
through the influence of the Rana’s sister, 
had got in by means of a forged grant, 
and abided by the privileges of their order. 
But fortunately they abused the right of 
sanctuary, in: giving protection. to a thief 
and assassin from interested motives; con- 
sequently, the penalty of resumption was 
incurred, and we hope to suffer no other 
ill-effects than Chand Bae’s displeasure. 

Bhilwara, July 26th.—V aruna, the Jupiter 
pluvialis of the Hindu, has been most com- 
plaisant, and for two days has stopped up 
all the * bottles of heaven,”' and I made 
my triumphal entry into our good town 
of Bhilwara, one of those days which are 
piculiarly splindid in the monsoon, when the 
sun deigns to emerge from behind the 
clouds. 

My reception was. quite Asiatic ; the en- 
tire population, headed by chief merchants, 
and preceded by the damsels with the 
Kullus, advanced full a mile to meet and 
conduct me to a town.which, a few years ago, 
had not one inhabited dwelling. I passed 
through the main street, surrounded by its 
wealthy occupants, who had suspended over 
the projecting awnings the most costly silks, 
brocades, and other finery, todo honour to. 
one whom they esteemed their benefactor, 
and having conducted me to my tent, left 
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me to breakfast, and returned in the after- 
noon. As the tent would not contain, a 
tenth of the visitors, Ihad its walls re- 
moved, and all were welcome to enter who 
could. Every moment I expected to see 
it fall upon us, as there were hundreds 
of hands at each rope, swaying it in every 
direction, in their eagerness to see what was 
going on within between the saheb and the 
punchaet of both sects, Oswal and Mahesri, 
We talked over 
many plans for the future benefit of the 


or Jain and Vishnuve. 


town; of further reducing the duties, and 
giving additional freedom to the transit-trade. 
I offered, in the Rana’s name, to expend 
the next two years’ income on a circum- 
vallaticn for the protection of the town; 
which, for many good reasons, they refused ; 
and principally, that it would be a check 
on that very freedom it was my desire 
they should enjoy, as it would prevent unin- 
terrrupted ingress and egress. I, however, 
sent for the chiefs, to whom, with their 
quotas, was confided the duty of guarding 
this town, and before the assembled groupes 
explained the necessity of preventing any 
complaints from want of due vigilance, and 
told them they were to be in lieu of walls 
to Bhilwara. My good friends having no 
inclination to retire, I sent for the presents 
I intended for the heads of the sectarian 
merchants, with the wér-pan (that most 
convenient mode of hinting to a friend 
that you are tired of him), and they 
departed with a thousand blessings, and 
prayers for the perpetuity of our ray. 
Bhilwara is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous all India of the 
change which our predominant influence 
15] 


instance in 





has effected in four short years; and to 
many it must appear almost miraculous, 
that, within that period, a great commercial 
mart should be established, and three 
thousand houses, twelve hundred of which 
are those of merchants or artizans, be 
made habitable, the principal street being 
that goods of all 
countries should be fouad there; bills of 


entirely rebuilt; 


exchange to any amount, and on any 
that ail 
should be systematically organized, as if 


city in India, obtained, and 
it hal been tho silent growth of ages. 
it afforded 
proof, in addition to the many 1 have 
had, of the tenacity and indestructibility 


To me another 


convincing 


of the institutions in these regions, and 
that very little skill is requisite to evoke 
order and prosperity out of confusion 
and distress. I have no hesitation in saying 
that, were it not now time to withdraw 
from interference in the internal concerns 
of Mewar, the machine of government 
having been once more put into action, 
with proper management this place might 
becoma the chief mart of Rajpootana, 
and ten thousand houses would soon find 
inhabitants: such are its local capa- 
entrepot. But while I 
indulge this belief, I should at the same 


time fear that the rigid 


bilities as an 


impartiality, 
which has prevented the quarrels of the 
sectarian traders from affecting the 
general weal, would be lost sight of in the 
apathy and intrigue which are by no means 
banished from the councils of the capital. 

I bade a last farewell to Bhilwara and 
its inhabitants, with prayers for the welfare 


of both, 





time, and the weather had again become 
bad, I could not resist the kind entreaties 
of the people of Bhilwara that I would halt 
one more day amongst them; and albeit 
neither my health nor occupations admitted 
of my being the lion to the good traders of 
the city without inconvenience, the slight 
personal sacrifice was amply repaid by the 
more intimate acquaintance I gained with 
men belonging to every region of Rajwarra. 

Jehajpoor, 29th.—This was a long march 
ina torrent of rain, the country flooded, 
and roads cut up ; and although I have not 
incommoded myself with much baggage, 
the little I have is in a wretched plight. The 
crockery-bearer fell with his load, and 
smashed the contents.—Passed over the en- 
camping-cround of last year, and bestowed 
a transient thought upon the scene enacted 
there. I was equally near ‘the brink’ this 
spring. The Rana had stopped the nakarra, 
and many a rupee’s worth of kesur (saffron) 
was promised to the divinities both of the 
Jains and Vishnuvis for my recovery. My 
kinsman, Captain Waugh, was admitted, 
after many days exclusion, to take a last 
adieu , but I told the doctor I was sure he 
was wrong; and here I am, bound for the 
same scenes of misery from which I so 
lately escaped, and under which several of 
my establishment, besides poor Cary, have 
succumbed. 

Boondi, 30th.— Another fatiguing march 
brought ua to the conclusion of our journey 
and notwithstanding a deluge of rain, we 
were met three miles from the city by 
the minister and the principal chiefs, with 
whom an interchange of bugul-geert (em- 
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raging 
elements. All preceded to announce our ap- 
proach, but my faithful old friend, the Maha- 
raja Bikramajeet, whose plain and down- 


bracing) took place in spite of the 


right honesty in all that appertains to his 
master’s house has won my warmest regard. 
He rode by my side, and told meof the 
changes that had taken place, of the dangers 
of the young Ram Sing from the interested 
views of those who affected the semblance 
of devotion; “but,” observed the veteran, 
“you know us all, and will trust no in- 
dividual with too mnch authority. He could 
speak thus without fear of being misunder- 
stood, for no persuasion would have induced 
him to enter into their cabals, or compro- 
mise his trust of watching over the personal 
safety of his infant prince ; though without 
any ostensible post or character save that 
proud title—which was ascribed to him by 
all parties—‘the loyal Bikramajeet.’ 

The beauties of the scenory passed un- 
heeded, and have already been sufficiently 
described, though there is novelty in every 
point of view from which the fairy palace 
is seen ; and as it burst upon us this morn- 
ing, a@ momentary gleam, passing over its 
gilded pinnacles, displayed its varied out- 
line, which as rapidly immerged into the 
gloom that hung over it, according well 
with the character of its inmates. As it 
was my policy to demonstrate, by the rapi- 
dity of my movements (which had brought 
me in six days at such a season from Oodi- 
poor to Boondi), how much the British go- 
veroment had at heart the welfare of its 
young prince, I hastened tothe palace in 
my travelling costume, to pay my respects, 
wishing to get over the formal visit of 
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condolence on the loss the prince had sus- 
tained. = 

I found the young chief and his brother, 
Gopal Sing, surrounded by a most res- 
pectable court, though, as I passed along 
the line of retainers occupying each side of 
the long colonnaded bara-durri, I could 
perceive looks of deep anxiety and expecta- 
tion blended with those of welcome. Not- 
withstanding the forms of mourning must 
destroy much of the sympathv with grief, 
there is something in the settled composure 
of feature of an assembly like this, con- 
vened to receive the condolence of a stran- 
ger who felt for the loss in which he was 
called to sympathize, that fixes the mind. 
Although I was familiar with the rite of 
matim, which, since the days of “ David, 
who sent to comfort Hanum, son of the king 
of the children of Ammon, when his father 
died,” is generally one of ‘ the mockeries of 
woe,’ its ordinary character was changed on 
this occasion, when we met to deplore the 
loss of the chief of all the Haras. 

IT expressed the feelings which the late 
event had excited in me, in which, I ob- 
served, the most nuble the governor-general 
‘would participate ; adding that it was a 
‘consolation to find so much promise in his 


successor, during whose minority his lord- 
ship would be in the place of a father to 
him in all that concerned his welfare; and 
that in thus speedily fulfilling the obligation 
of public duty and friendship to the will of 
his deceased parent, I but evinced the deep 
interest my government had in the rising 
prosperity of Boondi; that, thank God, the 
time was past when a minority could en- 
danger his welfare, as it would only redouble 
the anxiety and vigilance of my govern- 
ment ; with much more to the same pur- 
port, which it is unnecessary to repeat. The 
young prince replied with great propriety, 
of manner and speech, concluding thus: 
“‘ My father left me in your lap ; he confid- 
ed my well-being to your hands.” After 
a few remarks to the chiefs, I repaired to 
the residence prepared for me at no great 
distance from the palace. Here I found all 
my wants supplied and my comforts most 
carefully studied ; and scarcely had I chang- 
ed my garments, when a sumptuous dinner 
was announced, sent by the queen-mother, 
who in order to do more hononr had ordered 
a Brahmin to precede it, sprinkling the road 
with holy-water to prevent the approach 
of evil! 
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CHAPTER X. 


Ceremony of Raj-tilac, or inauguration. — Personal qualities of the Rao Raja and his brothers. 
The installation.— The tilac first made by the author, as representative of the British 
government.— Cermonies.— Message from the queen-mother.— Balwant Rao, of Goterah.— 
The Bohora, or chief minister.— Power and disposition of these two officers.—Arrange- 
ments made by the author.—Interview and conversation with the Rani—Literary and 
historical researches of the author.— Revenues of Boondi.—Its prospects.— Departure for 
RKotah.—Condition of the gnnior branches of the Haras,—Rawtah.—Grand hunts in 


Haroutt. 


August the 5th—TuHm ceremony of Jaj- 
tilacy: or inauguration of the yonng Rao 


Raja, had been postponed as soon as the. 


Rani-mother heard of my intention to come 
to Boondi, and as the joyous *“third of Saw- 
un,” Sawun-ca-tesj, was at hand, it was. fixed 
for the day following that festival. As the 
interval between. the display of grief and the 
expression of joy is short in these states, it 
would have been inauspicious to mingle 
aught of gloom with this most celebrated 
of all the festivals of the Haras, in which 
the whole city partakes. The queen- 
mother sent a message to. request that I 
would accompany her sun in the procession 
of the tse, with which invilation I most 
willingly complied; and she also informed 
me that it was the custom of Rajwarra, 
for the nearest of kin, or some neighbouring 
prince, on such occasions, to. entreat the 
mourner, at the termination of the twelve 
days of matim, to. dispense with its em- 
blems. Accordingly, I prepared a coloured 
dress, with a turban and a jewelled sirpesh, 


which I sent, with a@ request that the prince 
would “put aside the white turban.”” In 
compliance with this, he appeared in these 
vestments in public, and I accompanied 
him to the ancient palace in old Boondi, 
where all public festivities are still held. 

The young prince of the Haras is named 
Ram Sing, after one of the invincibles of 
this race, who sealed his loyalty with his 
life.on the field of Dholpoor. He is now in 
his.eleventh year, fair, and with a lively, 
intelligent cast of face, and a sedateness of 
demeanour which, at his age, is only to be 
Gopal Sing, his bro- 
ther, by & different mother, is a few months 


seen in. the east. 


younger, very intelligent, and in person 
slight, fair, and somewhat marked with the 
small-pox. There is a third boy, about four. 
Who, although illegitimate, was brought up. 
with equal regard, but now he will have no 
consideration, 

The cavalcade was numerous and im- 
posing ; the chief, and their retainers well- 
mounted, their equipments all new for the 
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eccasion, and the inhabitants in their best 
apparel, crested a spectacle which was quite 
exhilarating, and which SBoondi had not 
witnessed for a century: indeed, I should 
hardly have supposed it possible that four 
years could have produced such a change 
in the general appearance or numbers of the 
population. After remaining a few minutes, 
I took leave, that I might impose no res- 
traint on the mirth which the day produces.* 

The next day was appointed for the 
installation. Captain Waugh, who had been 
sent from Oodipoor to Kotah in December 
last, when the troubles of that state broke 
out afresh, joined me this day in order to be 
present at the ceremony, though he was in 
wretched health from the peculiar insalu- 
brity of Kotah at this time of the year. We 
proceeded to the Rajmahl, where all the 
sons of Dewa-Bango have been anointed. 
Every avenue through which we passed was 
crowded with well-dressed people, who gave 
us hearty cheers of congratulation as we 
went along, and seemed to participate in 
the feeling evinced towards their young 
prince by the representative of the protect- 
ing power. The courts below and around 
the palace were in like manner filled with 


the Hara retainers, who rent the air with: 


Jy! Jy! as wedismounted, There was a 
very full assemblage within, where the young 
Raja was undergoing purification by the 
priests; but we found his brother the Maha- 
raja Gopal Sing, Bulwunt Sing of Goterah, 
the first nohle of Boondi, the chiefs of Kap- 
rain and Thana, old Bikramajeet, and like- 
Wise the venerable chief of Doogarie (son .of 


Sriji), grand-uncle of the young prince, who 


* See the description of the Fezj, Vol, I. p. 456, 
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had witnessed all the revolutions which the 
country had undergone, and could appreciate 
the existing repose. It was gratifying to 
hear this ancient, who could remember both 
periods of prosperity, thank Parmeswar that 
he had lived to see the restoration of his 
country’s independence, In this manner we 
had some interesting conversation, while 
sacrifice and purification were going on in 
the adjoining apartment, When this was 
over, I was instructed to bring the young 
Raja forth and lead him toa temporary 
‘cushion of state,’ when a new round of reli- 
gious ceremonies took place, terminating 
with his re-election of the family Purohit 
and Beas, by marking their foreheads with 
the tilac: which ordination entitled them 
to put the unction upon the prince’s, de- 
noting the “divine right” by which he was 
in future to rule the Haras. The young 
prince went through a multitude of propitia- 
tory rites with singular accuracy and self- 
possession ; and when they were over, the as- 
sembly rose. I was then requested to con- 
duct him tothe gadi, placed in an elevated 
balcony overlooking the external court and 
a great part of the town ; and it being too 
high for the young prince to reach, I raised 
him to it. The officiating priest now 
brought the vessel containing the unction, 
composed of sandal-wood powder and aro- 
matic oils, into which I dipped the middle 
finger of my right hand, and made the ¢ilae 
on his forehead. I then girt him with the 
sword, and congratulated him in the name 
of my government, declaring aloud, that 
all might hear, that the British government 
would never cease to feel a dcep interest 
in all that-concerned the welfare of Boondi 





and the young prince’s family. 

of approbation burst from the immense 
crowds who thronged the palace, all in 
their gayest attire, while every valley re- 
echoed the sound of the cannon from the 
citadel of Tarragurh. I then put on the 
jewels, consisting of strpesh, or aigrette, 
which I bound round his turban, a neck- 
lace of pearls, and bracelets, with twenty- 
one shields (the tray of a Rajpoot) of shawls, 
brocades, and fine clothes. An elephant 
and two handsome horses, richly caparison- 
ed, the one having silver, the other silver- 
gilt ornaments, with embroidered velvet 
saddle-cloths, were then led into the centre 
of the court under the balcony, a khelat 
befitting the dignity both of the giver and 
the receiver. Having gone through this 
form, in which I was prompted by my old 
friend the Mahraja Bickramjeet, and paid 
my individual congratulations as the friend 
of his father and his personal guardian, I 
withdrew to make room for the chiefs, 
heads of clans, to perform the like round 
of ceremonies: for in making the tilac, 
they at the same time acknowledge his 
accession and their own homage and fealty. 
I was joined by Gopal Sing, the prince’s 
brother, who artlessly told me that he had 
no protection but myself; and the chiefs, 
as they returned from the ceremony, came 
and congratulated me on the part I had 
taken in a rite which so nearly touched 
them all; individually presenting their 
nuzzurs to me as the representative of the 
paramount power. I then made my salu- 
tation to the prince and the assembly of 
the Haras, and returned. The Rao Raja 
afterwards proceeded with the cavalcade to 


Shouts 
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all the shrines in this city and Sitoor, to 
make his offerings, 

The next day, I received a message from 
the queen-mother with her blessing (asees), 
intimating her surprise that I had yet sent 
no special deputation to her, to comfort 
her under her affliction, and to give a pledge 
for her own and her child’s protection ; 
and that although on this point she could 
feel no distrust, a direct communication 
would be satisfactory. In reply, I urged 
that it was from delicacy alone I had erred, 
and that I only awaited the intimation 
that it would be agreeable, though she 
would see the embarassment attending such 
a step, more especially as I never employed 
my own -servants when I could command 
the services of the ministers; and that 
as I feared to give umbrage by selecting 
any one of them, if she would receive the 
four, I would send with them a confidential 
servant, the ekbarnuvees or news-writer, 
as the bearer of my message. Her anxiety 
was not without good grounds: the ele- 
ments of disorder, though subdued, were 
not crushed, and she dreaded the ambition 
and turbulence of the senior noble, Bul- 
wunt Rao of Goterah, who had proved a 
thorn in the side of the late Raja through- 
out his life. This audacious but gallant 
Rajpoot, about twelve years before, had 
stormed and taken Nynwa, one of the chief 
castles of Boondi, in the face of day, and 
defeated with great slaughter many at- 
tempts to rotuke it, still holding it in spite 
of his prince, and trasting to his own party 
and the Mahrattas.for support. In fact, 
but for the ehange in his relations, he 
neither would have obeyed a summons to 
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and even new his appearance excited no 
Jess alarm than surprise. ‘“ Bulwunt Sing 
at Boondi!” was repeated by many of the 
surrounding chiefs, as one of the anoma- 
lous signs of the times; for to have heard 
that a lion from their jungles had gone to 
congratulate the Raja, would have caused 
Jess wonder and infinitely less apprehension. 
The Rani was not satisfied, nor had her 
late lord been, with the chief minister, 
the Bohora, Simbhoo Ram, who only a 
few days before the Raja’s death had ex- 
pressed great unwillingness, when called 
on, to produce his account of the finances. 
It was chiefly with a view to guard against 
these individuals, that the deceased Rao 
Raja had nominated the British Agent as 
the guardian of his son and the state during 
his minority, and the queen-mother besought 
me to see his wishes faithfully executed. 
Fortunately, there were some men who 
could be depended on, especially Govind 
Ram, who had attended the agent as va- 
keel: a simple-minded man, full of integ- 
rity and good intentions, though no match 
for the Bohora in ability or intrigue. There 
was also the dhabhae, or foster brother of 
the late prince, who held the important 
office of killehdar of Taragurh, and who, 
like all his class, is devotion personified. 
There was likewise Chanderbhan Naique, 
who, from a low condition, had risen to 
favour and power, and being quick, obedient, 
and faithful, was always held as a check 
over the Bohora. There were also two 
eunuchs of the palace, servants entirely 
eonfidential, and with a very good notion of 
the general affairs of the state. 





the Presence, nor dared to appear uninvited ; | 
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Such were the materials at my disposal, 
and they were ample for all the concerns 
of this little state. Conformably to the will 
of the late prince, and the injunctions of the 
queen-mother, the Agent entirely reformed 
the functions of these officers, prohibited the 
revenues of the state from being confounded 
with the mercantile concerns of the minister, 
requiring them henceforth to be deposited at 
the kishen-bindar, or treasury in the palace, 
providing a system of checks, as well on the 
receipts as the expenditure, and making all 
the four jointly and severally answerable ; 
yet he made no material innovations, and 
displaced or displeased no one ; though in rais- 
ing those who were noted throughout the 
country for their integrity, he confirmed 
their good intentions and afforded them. 
scope, while his measures were viewed with 
general satisfaction. After these arrange- 
ments, the greatest anxiety of the queen was 
for the absence of Bulwunt Rao; and, as it 
was in vain.to argue against her fears, she re- 
quested that, when the ceremonies of instal- 
lation were over, the chiefs might be dis- 
missed to their estates, and that I would take 
the opportunity, at the next durbar, to point 
out to them the exact line of their duties, 
and the necessity of observance of the cus- 
toms of past days ; all of which was courte- 
ously done. 

Although the festival of the Rakhi was not 
until the end of the month, the mother of 
the young prince sent me by the hands of 
the bhut, or family priest, the bracelet of 
adoption as her brother, which made my 
young ward henceforth my bhanay, or 
nephew, With this mark of regard, she also 
expressed, through the uvinisters, a wish that 
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had many points to discuss regarding Lalji’s 
walfare, which could only be satisfactorily 

argued viva voce. Of course I assented ; and, 
accompanied by the Bohora and the confi- 

dential eunuchs of the rawule, I had a con- 
versation of about three hours with my adopt- 
ed sister ; a curtain being between us. Her 
language was sensible and forcible, and she 
evinced a thorough knowledge of all the 
routine of government and the views of 
parties, which she described with great clear- 
ness and precision. She especially approved 
of the distribution of duties, and said, with 
these checks, and the deep interest I felt for 
all that concerned the honour of Boondi, her 
mind was quiteat ease; nor had she any 
thing left to desire. She added that she relied 
implicitly on my friendship for the deceased, 
whose regard forme was great. I took the 
liberty of adverting to many topics for her 
owa guidance; counselling her to shun the 
error of communicating with or receiving re- 
ports from interested or ignorant advisers; 
and above all, toshun forming parties, and 
ruling, according to their usual policy, by 
division ; I suggested that the object would be 
best attained by never intimating her wishes 
but when the four ministers were together; 
and urged her to exercise her own sound judg- 
ment, and banish all anxiety for her son’s 
welfare, by always recalling to mind what my 

government had done forthe interests of 
Boondi. During a great. part of this conver- 

sation, the Bohora had retired, so that her 

tongue wag unrestrained. With uér-pen and 

her blessing (asees) sent by one of her damsels, 

she dismissed me with the oft-repeated remark, 


I would pay her a visit at the palace, as she 
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tified with thisinteresting conversation, and 
impreased with respect for her capacity and 
views. This Rani, as I have elsewhere men- 
tioned, isof the Rahtore tribe, and of the 
house of Kishengurh in Marwar ; she is the 
youngest of the late Rao Raja’s four widowed 
queens, but takes the chief rank, as mother 
and guardian of the minor prince, 

I remained at Boondi till the middle of 
August; when, having given a. right tone 
and direction to its government, I left it with 
the admonition that I should consider myself 
authorized, not as the agent of government 
s0 much asthe executor of their late lord’s 
wishes, and with the concurrent assent of the 
regent-queen, to watch over the prince’s 
welfare until the age of sixteen, when Rajpoot 
minority ceases; and advertised them, that 
they must not be surprised if I called upon 
them every year to inform me of the annual 
surplus revenue they had set aside for accu- 
mulation until his majority. I reminded the 
Bohora, in the words of his own beautiful 
metaphor, when, at the period of the treaty, 
my government restored its long-alienated 
lands, “again will our lakes overflow ; once 
more will the lutus shew its face on the 
waters.” Nor had he forgotten this emble- 


‘matic phraseology, and with his coadjutors 


promised his most strenuous efforts. During 
the few remaining days of my stay, I had 
continual messages from the young prince, 
by the “Gold stick,” or dhabhae, which were 
invariably addressed to meas “tlie Mamoo 
Saheb,” or uncle. He sent me specimens of 
his hand-writing, both in Devenagart and 
Persian, in which last, however, he had not 


“Forget not that Lalji is mow in your lap.” | got farther than the alphabet. ; and he used 
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to ride and karowlt his horse within sight of 
my tents, and always expressed anxiety to 
know what the “Mamoo” thought of his 
horsemanship. I was soon after called upon 
by the queen-mother for my congratulations 
on Lalji having slain his first boar, an ovent 
that had summoned all the Haras to make 
their offerings ; a ceremony which will recall 
a distinction received by the Macedonian 
youths, on a similar occasion, who were not 
admitted to public discussions until they had 
slain a wild boar. 

Whilst partaking in these national amuse- 
ments, and affording allthe political aid I 
could, my leisure time was employed in ex- 
tracting from old chronicles or living records 
what might serve to develop the past history 
of the family; in frequent visits to the ceno- 
taphs of the family, or other remarkable spots, 
and in dispersing my emissaries for inscrip- 
tions in every direction. This was the most 
singular part of my conduct to the Boondi 
court ; they could not conceive why I should 
take an interest in such a pursuit. 

The fiscal revenues of Boondi do not yet 
exceed three lakhs of rupees; and it will be 
some time before the entire revenues, both 
fiscal and feudal, will produce more than five ; 
and out of the crown domain, eighty thousand 
rupees annually are paid to the British 
government, on account of the lands Sindia 
held in that state, and which he relinquished 
by the treaty of A.D. 1818. Notwithstand- 


ing his circumscribed means, the Igte Rao. 


Raja put every branch of his government on 
& most respectable footing. He could muster 
seven hundred household and. Puttaet horse; 
and, including his garrisons, his corps of 


golandaz, and little park (jinsi) of twelve 
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guna, about two thousand seven hundred paid 
infantry ; in all between three and four 
thousand men. For the queens, the officers 
of government, and the pay of the garrisons, 
estates were assigned, which yielded suffi- 
cient for the purpose. A continuation of 
tranquillity is all that is required, and Boondi 
will again take its proper station in Rajwarra. 

Camp, Routsh, November 19.—On the 
14th of August, I departed for Kotah, and 
found the junior branches of the Haras far 
from enjoying the repose of Boondi. But 
on these subjects we will not touch here, 
further than to remark, that the last three 
months have been the most harassing of my 
existence:* civil war, deaths of friends and 
relatives, cholera raging, and all of us worn 
out with perpetual attacks of fever, ague, 
anxiety, and fatigue. 

Rowtah, the spot on which I encamped, 
is hallowed by recollections the most in- 
spiriting. It was on this very ground I took 
up my position throughout the campaign of 
1817-18, in the very centre of movements of 
all the armies, friendly and hostile. 





# For an account of these transactions, vide Chap. 
XI, Annals of Kotah. 

¢ It was from this ground I detached thirty-two 
firelocks of my guard, supported by two huncred of the 
Regent’s men, with two camel swivels, to boat up a 
portion of the main Pindarri horde, when broken by our 
armies, But my little band out marched the auxiliaries, 
and when they came upon the foe, they found a camp of 
1,500 instead of 500 men; but nothing daunted, and 
the surprise being complete, they poured in aixty 
rounds before the day broke, and cleared their camp. 
Then, each mounting a marauder’s horse and driving 
a laden camel before him, they returned within the 
twenty-four hours, having marched sixty miles, and 
slain more than four times their numbers. Nothing 
so clearly illustrated the destitution of all mora] courage 
in the freebooters, as their conduct on this occasion ; 
for at dawn of day, when the smoke cleared away, and 
they saw the handful of men who had driven them inte 
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Rumnea in Harouti, the Raj Rana proposed 
to exhibit the mode in which they carry on 
their grand hunts. The site chosen wasa 
large range running into and parallel to the 
chain which separates Harouti from Malwa. 
At noon, the hour appointed, accompanied 
by several officers of the Neemuch force 
(amongst whom was my old friend Major 
Price), we proceeded to the Shikergas, a 
hunting seat, erected half way up the gentle 





the Oaly Sinde, a body of about four hundred returned 
to the attack; but my Sipahis, dismounting, allowed 
the boldest to approach within pistol-shot before they 
gave their fire, which sufficed to make the lancers wheel 
off, The situation recalled the din which announced 
their return: upon which occasion, going out to wel- 
come them, I saw the Regent’s camp turn out, and the 
trees were crowded with spectators, to enjoy the trium- 
phal entry of the gallant little band with the spoils 
of the spoiler. The prize was sold and divided on the 
drum-head, and yielded six er eight months’ pay to 
each ; but it did not rest here, for Lord Hastings pro- 
moted the non-commissioned officers and several of 
the men, giving to all additional pay for life, 

The effect of this exploit was surprising ; the cotn- 
try people, who hitherto would as soon have thought 
of plundering his Satanic majesty as a Pindari, amas- 
sed all the spoils abandoned on their flight, and 
brought them to the camp of the Regent; who, as 
he never admitted the spoils of an enemy into his 
treasury sent it all toour tents to be at my disposal. 
But, as I could see no right that we had to it, I 
proposed that the action should be commemorated by 
the erection of a bridge, bearing Lord Hastings’ name. 
There were the spoils of every region; many trays 
of gold necklaces, some of which were strings of 
Venetian sequins; coins of all ages (from which I 
completed a series of the Mogul kings), and five or 
six thousand head of cattle of every description. The 
Regent adopted my suggestion: a bridge of fifteen 
arches was constructed, extending over the river at 
the breadth of a thousand feet, east-ward of Kotah ; 
and though more solid and tseful than remarkable 
for beauty, will serve to perpetuate, as Hasteen-pool, 
the name of a gallant soldier aud enlightened states- 
man, who emancipated India from the scourge of the 
Pindarris, He is now beyond the reach of human 
Praise, and the author may confess that he is proud of 
‘having suggested, planned, and watched to its com- 
pletion, this trophy to his fame. 


"As we were now in the vicinity of the chief | ascent, having terraced roofs and parapets, 
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on which the sportsman lays his gun to mas- 
sacre the game; and here we waited some 
time in anxious expectation, occasionally 
some deer scudding by. Gradually, the din 
of the hunters reached us, increasing into 
tumultuous shouts, with the beating of 
drums, and all the varieties of discord. Soon 
various kind of deer galloped wildly past, 
succeeded by nilgaes, bara-singas, red and 
spotted. Some wild-hogs went off snorting 
and trotting, and at length, asthe hunters 
approached, a bevy of animuls, amongst 
which some black-snouted hya#nas were 
seen, who made a dead halt when they 
saw themselves between two fires. There 
was no tiger, however, in the assemblage, 
which rather disappointed us, but the still 
more curious wild-dog was seen by some. 
A slaughter commenced, the effects of 
which I judged less at the time, but soon 
after I got to my tents, I found six camel- 
loads of deer, of various kinds, deposited. 
My friend, Major Price, did not much 
admire this unsportsmanlike mode of dealing 
with the lords of the forest, and although 
very well, once in one’s life, most would 
think a boar hunt, spear in hand, preferable. 
Still it was an exhilarating scene ; the con- 
fusion of the animals, their wild dismay at 
this compulsory association; the yells, 
shouts, and din from four battalions of 
regulars, who, in addition to the ordinary 
band of huntsmen, formed a chain from 
the suthmit of the mountain, across the 
valley to the opposite heights; and, last 
not least, the placid Regent himself listen- 
ing to the tumult he could no longer 
witness, produced an effect not easily for- 
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gotten. This sport is a species of petty 
war, not altogether free from danger, espe- 
cially to the rangers; but I heard of no 
accidents. We hada round of a nilgae, 
and also tried some steaks, which ate very 
like coarse beef. 

It is ascerted that, in one shape or 
another, these hunting excursions cost the 
state feo lakhs, or £20,000 annually. The 
Regent’s regular hunting-establishment 
consisted of twenty-five carpenters, two 
hundred aireas, or huntsmen, and five 
hundred occasional rangers. But the gotes, 
or ‘feasts, at the conclusion of these 
sports, occasioned the chief expense, when 
eome thousands were fed, and rewards 









and gratuities were bestowed upon those 
whom the Regent happened to be pleased 
with. This was one of the methods he pur- 
sued to ingratiate himself with the Haras, 
and he was eminently successful ; the 
only wonder is, that so good an opportunity 
should have been neglected of gotting rid 
of one who had so long tyrannized over 
them. 

We here took a temporary leave of the 
Regent; and we intend to fill up the in- 
terval till the return of the Maharao from 
Mewar, by making a tour through upper 
Malwa, in which we shall visit the falls of 
the Chumbul amidst the dense woods of 
Puchail, 


CHAPTER XI, 


Pass of Mokundurra.—View from the summit of the pess into Puchail.—Marks set up 
by the Bunjarris—Monastery of Atteets, or Jogis.—Their savage aspect.—The author 
elected a chela.— The head of the establishment. His legend of the origin of the epithet 
Seesodia.— The grand temple of Berolli.—Conjecture as to its founder.—-Barolli, 


‘We marched before daybreak through 
_ the famed pass of Mokundurra,* and caught 


a glimpse at the outlet of the fine plains of | 
Malwa. We then turned abruptly to the | 
| & Durra, a corraption of. Dwar, ‘a barrier, pass, out- 


let, or portal;’ and Mukund, one of the epithets of 
Crishna, Mokundurra and Dwaricanath are synoni- 
mous ‘the pass ad portal of the Deity,’ 


right, and skirted the range which divides 
Haravati from Malwa, over arich cham- 
paign tract, ina re-entering angle of the 
range, which gradually contracted to the 
point of exit, up the mountains of Puchail, 

The sun rose just as we cleared the 
summit ef the pass, and we halted fora 
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few minutes at the tower that guards the 
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known a comb ; their bodies were smeared. 


ascent, to look upon the valley behind : the | with ashes (bhaboot), and a shred of cloth 


landscape was bounded on either side by 
the ramparts of nature, enclosing numerous 
villages, until the eye was stopped by the 
eastern horizon. We proceeded on the 
terrace of his table-land, of gradual ascent, 
through a thick forest, when, as we reached 
the point of descent, the sun cleared the 
barrier which we had just left, and darting 
his beams through the foliage, illuminated 
the castle of Bhynsror, while the new 
fort of Dangermow, appeared as a white 
speck in the gloom that still enveloped the 
Pathar. 

We descended along a natural causeway, 
the rock being perfectly bare, without a 
particle of mould or vegetation. Small 
pillars, or uninscribed tablets, placed erect 
in the centre of little heaps of stone, 
seemed to indicate the scene of murders, 
when the Bhil lord of the pass exacted his 
toll from all who traversed his dominion. 
They proved, however, to be marks placed 
by the bunjarris to guide their tandas, or 
caravans, through the devious tracks of the 
forest. As we continued to descend, enve- 
loped on all sides by woods and rocks, we 
lost sight of the towers of Bhynsror, and 
on reaching the foot of the Pass, the first 
object wo saw was a little monastery of 
Atteets, founded by the chiefs of Bhyn- 
sror: it is called Jhalaca. We passed close 
to their isolated dwelling, on the terraced 
roof of which a party of the fraternity were 
squatted round a fire, enjoying the warmth 
ef the morning sun. Their wild appear- 
ance corresponded with the scene around ; 
their matted hair and beard had never 


round the loins seemed the sole indication. 
that they belonged to a class possessing 
human feelings. Their lives are passed in a 
perpetual routine of adoration of Chatoor- 
bhooja, the ‘four-armed ’ divinity, and they 
subsist on the produce of a few patches of 
land, with which the chiefs of Bhynsror have 
endowed this abode of wild ascetics, or with 
what their patrons or the town’s-people and 
passengers make up to them. The head 
of the establishment, a little vivacious, but 
wild-looking being, about sixty years of 
age, came forth to bestow his blessing, and 
to beg something for his order. He how- 
ever, in the first place, elected me one of his 
chelas, or disciples, by marking my fore- 
head with a tka of bhaboot, which he took 
from a platter made of dhak-leaves ; to 
which rite of inauguration I submitted with 
due gravity. The old man proved to be 
a walking volume of legendary lore ; but 
his conversation became insufferably tedious. 
Interruption was in vain ; he could tell his 
story only in his own way, and in order to 
get at a point of local history connected 
with the sway of the Ranas, I was obliged 
to begin from the ereation of the world, 
and go through all the theogonies, the com- 
bats of the Soors and Asoors, the gods 
and Titans of Indian mythology ; to bewail 


with Seeta the loss of her child, her rape 


by Rawun, and the whole of the wars of 
Rama waged for her recovery ; when, at 
length, the genealogy of the family com- 
menced, which this strange being traced 
through all their varying patronymics of Dits, 
Rios, Gohelote, Aharya, Seesodia ; at which 
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let: + he again diverse’, ssid gave: me an 


episode to explain the. etymology of the 
distinguishing epithet. I subjoin it, as a 
specimen of the anchorite’s historical lore :— 
- In these wilds, an ancient Rana of Cheetore 
liad sat down to a gote (feast) consisting of 
the game slain in the chase ; and being 
very hungry, he hastily swallowed a piece of 
meat to which a gad-fly adhered. The fly 
grievously tormented the Rana’s stomach, 
and he sent for a physician. The wiseman 
(baed) secretly ordered an attendant to cut 
off the tip of a cow’s ear, as the only means 
of saving the monarch’s life. On obtain- 
ing this forbidden morsel, the baed folded 
it in a piece of thin cloth, and attaching a 
string to it, made the royal patient swallow 
it. The gad-fly fastened on the bait, and 
was dragged to light. The physician was 
rewarded ; but the curious Rana insisted 
on knowing by what means the cure was 
effected, and when he heard that a piece of 
sacred kine had passed his lips, he deter- 
mined to expiate the enormity in a manner 
which its heinousness required, and to swal- 
low boiling lead (seesa) / A vessel was ppt 
on the fire, and half a seer soon melted, 
when, praying that his involuntary offence 
might be forgiven, he boldly drank it off; 
but lo! it passed through him like water. 
From that day, the name of the tribe was 
changed from Aharya to Seesodia. The old 
Jogi as firmly believed the truth of this 
absurd tale as he did his own existence, and 
I allowed him to run on till the temple of 
Barolli suddenly burst upon my view from 
amidst the foliage that shrouded it. The 
transition was grand; we had for some time 
been picking our wey along the margin of 
154 


a + eanall stream that had eae itself a 
bed in. the. reck. over which lay. our. path, 
and whose course had been our guide to 
this object of our pilgrimage. As we neared 
the sacred fane, still following the stream, 
we reached a level spot overshadowed by 
the majestic koroo and amba, which had 
never known the axe. We instantly dis- 
mounted, and by a flight of steps attained 
the court of the temple. To describe its 
stupendous and diversified architecture is 
impossible; it is the office of the pencil 
alone, but the labour would be. almost end- 
less. Art seems here to have exhausted it- 
self, and we were, perhaps now for the first 
time, fully impressed with the beauty of 
Hindu sculpture. The columns, the cielings, 
the external roofing, where each stone pre- 
sents a miniature temple, one rising over 
another, until crowned by the urn-like 
kullus, distracted our attention. The carv- 
ing on the capital of each column would 
require pages of explanation, and the whole, 
in spite of its high antiquity, is in wonder- 
ful preservation. This is attributable mainly 
to two causes: every stone is chiselled out 
of the close-grained quartz rock, perhaps 
the most durable (as it is the most difficult 
to work) of any ; and in. order that the 
Islamite should have some excuse for evad- 
ing their iconoclastic law, they covered the 
entire temple with the finest marble cement, 
so adhesive, that it is only where the preva- 
lent winds have beaten upon it that it is alto- 
gether worn off, leaving the sculptured edges 
of the stone as smooth and — as if 
carved only yesterday. 
The grand temple of Barolli is hidlindaie 
to Siva, whose emblems “are avery where 
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Visible. It stands in an area of about two 
hundred and fifty yards squire, enclosed 
‘by a wall built of unshaped stones withont 
cement. Beyond this wall are groves of 
majestic trees, with many smaller shrines 
and sacred fountains. The first object that 
struck my notice, just before entering the 
area, was a pillar, erect in the earth, with 
a hooded-snake scuiptured around it. The 
door-way, which is destroyed, must have 
been very curious, and the remains that 
choke up the interior are highly interesting. 
One of these specimens was entire, and 
unrivalled in taste and beauty. The prin- 
cipal figures are of Siva and his consort, 
Parbutty, with their attendants. He stands 
npon the lotus, having the serpent twined 
as a garland, In his right hand he holds 
the demroo, or little drum, with which, as 
the god of war, he inspires the warrior; 
in his left is the cupra formed of a human 
skull, out of which he drinks the blood of 
the slain. The other two arms have been 
broken off: a circumstance which proves 
that even the Islamite, to whom the act 
may be ascribed, respected this work of art. 
The “ mountain-born” is on the left of her 
spouse, standing on the coorm, or tortoise, 
with braided locks, and ear-rings made of 
the conch-¢hell. Every limb is in that 
easy flowing style peculiar to ancient Hindu 
art, and wanting in modern specimens: 
Both are covered with beaded ornaments, 
and have no drapery. The firm, masculine 
attitude of ‘Beba Adem, as I have heard a 
Tajpoot call Mshadeo, contrasts well with 
the delicate feminine outline of his consort. 
The serpent and lotus intertwine grace- 
fully over their heads. Above, there is a 
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series of compartments filled ‘with various 
figures, the most conspicuous of which is 
the chimerical animal called the gras, a kind 
of horned lion; each compartment being 
separated by a wreath of flowers, tastefally 
arranged and deastributed. The animal is 
delineated with an ease not unworthy the 
art in Europe. Of the various other 
figures many are mutilated ; one is a her- 
mit playing on a guitar, and above him are 
a couple of deer in a listening posture. 
Captain Waugh is engaged on one of the 
figures, which he agrees with me in pro- 
nouncing unrivalled as a specimen of art. 
There are parts of them, especially the heads, 
which would not disgrace Canova. They 
are in high relief, being almost detached from 
the slab. In this fragment (about eight 
feet by three ), the chief figures are about 
three feet. 

The centre piece, forming a kind of 
frieze, is nearly entire, and about twelve 
feet by three; it is coverel with sculpture 
of the same character, mostly the celestial 
choristers, with various instruments, cele- 
brating the praises of Siva and Parbutty. 
Immediately within the door-way, is a small 
shrine to the “four-armed ;’ but the Islamite 
having likewise deprived him of the super- 
numerary pair, the Bhil takes him for Devi, 
of whom they are desperately afraid, and in 
consequence the forehead of the statue is 
liberally smeared with: vermilion:. 

On the left, m advance of the main 
temple, is one about thirty feet high, con- 
taining an image of Asht-Mata, or the 
‘eight-armed mother : but here the pious: 
Mooslem has robbed the goddess of all her 
arms, save that with which she grasps her 
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shield,.and has also removed her head. 
treads firmly,.on the centaur, Maheswar, 
whose dissevered head lies at some distance 
in the area, while the lion of the Hindu 
Cybele still retains his grasp of his quarters. 
The Joginis and Apsaras, or ‘ maids of 
war’ of Rajpoot martial poetry, have been 
spared. 
. On the right is the shrine of Z71-murtt, 
the triune divinity. Bramha’s face, in the 
centre, has been totally obliterated, as has 
that of Vishnu, the Preserver; but the 
Destroyer is uninjured. The tiara, which 
covers the head* of this triple divinity, is 
also entire, and of perfect workmanship. 
The skill ef the sculptor “can no further 
go.” Groupes of snakes adorn the cluster- 
ing locks on the ample forehead of Siva, 
which are confined by a bandeau, in the 
centre of which there is a death’s head orna- 
ment, hideously exact. Various and sin- 
gularly elegant devices are wrought in the 
tiara: in one, two horses couped from the 
shoulder, passing from a rich centering and 
surmounted by a death’s head: a dissevered 
arm points to a vulture advancing to seize 
it, while serpents are wreathed round the 
neck and hands of the Destryer, whose half- 
opened mouth discloses a solitary tooth, 
and the tongue curled up with a demoniacal 
expression. The whole is colossal, the 
figures being six feet anda halt high. The 
relief is very bold, and altugether the 
groupe is worthy of having casts made from 
it. 

We now come to the grand temple itself, 


She 


which is fifty-eight feet in height, and ba 


(murti) though but one head. 


® This tri-murti is represented with three faces 
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the ancient form peculiar to the temples of 
Siva. The body of the edifice, in which is 
the sanctum of the god, and over which 
rises its pyramidal sikr, isa square of only 
twenty-one feet; but the addition of the 
domed vestibule ( munduf') and’ portico 
An 
outline of this by Ghassi, a native artist (who 
labours at Oodipoor for the same daily pay 
as a tailors carpenter, or other artizan), 


makes it forty-four by twenty-one, 


will give a tolerably good notion of its ap- 
pearance, though none of its beauty. The 
whole is covered with mythological sculp- 
ture, without as well as within, emblematic 
of the ‘great god’ (Mahadeo), who. is the 
giver, as well as the destroyer, of life. In 
a niche outside, to the south, he is armed 
against the Dytes(Titans), the roond-mala, 
or skull-chaplet, reaching to his knees, and 
in seven of his arms are offensive weapons. 
His cap is the frustrum of a cone, composed 
of snakes interlaced, with a fillet of skulls: 
the cupra isin his hand, and the victims 
are scattered around. On his right is one of 
the maids of slaughter (Jogint) drunk with 
blood, the cup still at her lip, and her 
countenance expressive of vacuity ; while 
below, on the left is a female personification 
of Death, mere skin and bone: a sickle 
(koorpi) in her right hand,* its knob a death’s 
head, completes this groupe of. the attri- . 
bates of destruction. | | 

To the west is Mahadeo under another 
form, a beautiful and animated statue, the 
expression mild, as when he went forth to 
entice the mountain-pymph, Mera, to his 





* No where else did I ever see this emblem of Time; 
the counterpart of the scythe with which we furnish him, 
which is ynknown'to India, 
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embrace. His tiara is a blaze of finely- 
executed ornaments, and: his :snake-wreath, 
which hangs round him as a garland, has a 
clasp “Of two heads of Shesnag (the ser- 
pent-king), while Nanda below is listening 
with: placidity to the sound of the dumroo. 
His cupra, and karg, or skull-cap, and 
sword, which he isin the attitude of using, 
are'the only accompaniments denoting the 
god of blood. 

The northern compartment isa picture, 
disgustingly faithful, of death and its attri- 
butes, vulgarly known as Bhooka Mata, or 
the personification of famine, lank and bare ; 
her necklace, like her lord’s, of skulls. 
Close by are two mortals in the Inst stage 
of existence, so correctly represented as 
to excite ani unpleasant surprise. Tho out- 
line,-I may say, is anatomically correct. 
The mouth is half open and destorted, and 
_ although the eye is closed in death, an ox- 


_ pression of. mental anguish seems still to 


linger upon the features. A beast of prey 
is approaching the dead body; while, by 
way of contrast, a male figure, in all the 
vigour of youth and health, lies ene 
at her feet.. Fe 
Such is a faint Roieibeel of the seals 
tured set on each of the external faces 
of the mindra, whence the spire rises, simple 
and solid. In order, however, to be dis- 
tinctly understood, I shall give some slight 
ichnographic details, First, is the mindra 
or celle, in which is the statue of the god’; 
then the ‘mundu/, or, in architectural’ nomen- 


clature, pronaos ;and. third,. the . portieo, | 


with which we shall begin, though it trans- 
’ gends all description. 


Like all temples dedicated to Bal-Siva, 


the vivifier, or ‘ sun-god,’ it faces the east.. 
The portico projects several ‘feet: bey-ond:. the 
munduf, and ‘has four superb columng: in: 
front, of which the outline by Ghassi . ‘con= 
veys but a very imperfect idea. Flat fluted 
pilasters are placed on either side of the 
entrance to the mundu/, serving as a sup- 
port to the internal torun, or triumphal arch, 

and a single column intervenes on each side 
between the pilasters and the columns in 
front. The columns are about eighteen feet 
in height, the proportions are perfect; and 
though the difference of diameter between 
the superior and inferior portions of the shaft 
is less than the Grecian standard, there is 
no want of elegance of effect, whilst it gives 
an idea of more grandeur. The frieze is 
one mass of sculptured figures, generally of 
human beings, male and female, in pairs ; 
the horned monster termed Gras, separating 
the different pairs. The internal ¢orun: or 
triumphal arch, which is invariably attached 
to all ancient temples of the sun-god, is 
of that peculiar curvature formed by the 
junction of two arcs of a circle from differ- 
ent centres, a form of arch well known in 
Gothio and- Saracenic architecture, but 
whieh isan essential characteristic of the 
most ancient Hindu temples. The head of 
& gras crowns its apex, and on the outline 
is a concatenation of figures armed with 
daggers, apparently ascending the arch to 
strike the monster. The roof of the munduf 
{pronaes), which in the drawing is -not 
made sufficiently distinct from the main 
body of the temple, cannot be described : 
its various parts must be examined with 
microgcopic nicety in order to enter into 
detail. In the whole of the ornaments, 
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there is an exact harmony which I have seen 


no where elsé; even the miniature elephants - 


are in the finest proportions, and exquisitely 
carved. | 

The ceilings both of the portico and mun- 
duf, are elaborately beautiful: that of the 
portico, of one single block, could hardly 
be surpassed. The engraving falls short 
of the drawing of the ingenious Ghassi, 
my native artist, who again is but a hum- 

le imitator of the original. Of the ex- 
terior I shall not attempt further descrip- 
tion: it is a grand, a wonderful effort of the 
stlpt (architect), one series rising above and 
surpassing the other, from the base to the 
urn which surmounts the pinnacle. 

The sanctum contains the symbol of the 
god, whose local appellation is Rorit Barolli, 
a corruption of Bal-rori, from the circum- 
stance of Balnath, the sun-god, being here 
typified by an orbicular stone termed rori, 
formed by attrition in the choolis or whril- 
pools of the Chumbul, near which the temple 
stands, and to which phenomena it probably 
owed its foundation. This symbolic rort 
is not fixed, but lies in a groove in the in- 
ternal ring of the Yoni ; and so nicely is it 
poised, that with a very moderate impulse 
it will continue revolving while the votary 
recites a tolerable long hymn to the object 
of his adoration. The old ascetic, who had 
long been one of the zealots of Barolli, 
amongst his other wonders gravely told me, 
that with the momentum given by his little 
finger, in former days, he could make it 


should be graced by a Parbutty, and he had 
one made and placed there. But it appeared 
to have offended the god, and matters soon 
after went wrong with the Banya: first his 
wife died, thon his son, and at length he 
became dewali, or ‘bankrupt.’ In truth 
he deserved punishment for his caricature 
of the ‘mountain-born’ Mera, who more 
resembles a Dutch burgomestre than the fair 
daughter of Syeel. 

Fronting the temple of Bal-rori, and 
apart from it about twenty yards, is an- 
other superb edifice, called the Sengar-chaort, 
or nuptial hall.® It isa square (chaori) of 
forty feet supported by double range of 
columns on each face, the intercolumniations 
being quite open; and although those 
columns want the elegant proportions of the 
large temple, they are covered with ex- 
quisite sculpture, as well as the ceiling 
to tradition, the nuptials of Raja Hoon 
with the fair daughter of a Rajpaot prince, 
of whom he had long been enamoured, were 
celebrated; to commemerate which event, 
these magnificent structures were raised : 
but more of this Hun anon. The external 
roof ( or sikr, as the Hindu silpi terms the 
various roofs which cover with their.tem- 
ples) is the frustrum of a pyramid, and a 
singular specimen of architectural skill, 
each stone being a miniature temple, ele- 
gantly carved, gradually decreasing in size 
to the Xullus or ball, and go admirably fitted 
to each other, that there has been no room 
for vegetation to insinuate itself, and conse- 


keep on its course much longer than now he a 
With the application of all his strength. © This is not the literal interpretation, but the pur- 
Some honest son of commerce though it { Pose for which it is applied, Chaoré is the term always 


. . | @ppropriated to the place of tials 
but right that the mindra (cella) of Bal-rori fee Place of nuptials. eengar means 
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quently they have sustained no injury from 
time. 

Midwey between the nuptial hall and the 
main temple, there is a low alter, on which 
the bull, Nand-iswar, still kneels before the 
symbolic representation of its sovereign 
lord, Iswar. But sadly dishonoured is this 
courser of the sun-god, whose flowing tail 
is broken, and of whose head but a frag- 
ment remains, though his necklace of alter- 
nate skulls and bells proclaims him the 
charger of Siva. 

Around the temple of the ‘ great-god’ 
(Maha-deva) are the shrines of the dit mtnor- 
es, of whom Ganesa, the god of wisdom, 
takes precedence. The shrine of this jani- 
tor of Siva is properly placed to the north, 
equi-distant from the nuptial hall and the 
chief temple. But the form of wisdom was 
not spared by the Tatar iconoclast. His 
single tooth, on which the poet Chund is 80 
Javish of encomium, is broken off ; his limbs 
are dissevered, and he lies prostrate on his 
back at the base of his pedestal, grasping, 
even in death, with his right hand, the ladoos, 
or sweetmeat-balls he received at the nuptial 





feast. 

Near the dishonoured fragments of Ga- 
nesa, and on the point of losing his equilli- 
brium, is the divine Nareda, the preceptor 
of Parbutty, and the Orpheus of Hindu 
mythology. In his hands he yet holds the 
lyre (vina), with whose heavenly sounds he 
has been charming the son of his patroness ; 
but more than one string of the instrument 
is wanting, and one of the gourds which, 
united by a sounding board, from the vixa, 

is broken off. 

To the south are columns, one erect and 
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to have 





the other prostrate, which appear 


‘been either the commencement of another. 


temple, or, what is more probable from 
their excelling ‘every thing yet described, 
intended to form a torun, having a simple 
architrave laid across them, which served 
asa swing for the recreation of the god. 
Their surface, though they have been 
exposed for at least one thousand years to 
the atmosphere, is smooth and little injured ; 
such is the durability of this stone, 
though it is astonishing how it was 
worked, or how they got instruments to 
shape it. There is a bawari, or reservoir 
of water, for the use either of gods or 
mortals, placed in the centre of the quad- 
rangle, which is strewed with sculptured 
fragments. 

We quit the enclosure of Raja Hoon to 
visit the fountain (coond) of Mahadeo, and 
the various otber curious objects. Having 
passed through the ruined gate by which we 
entered, we crossed the black stream, and 
passing over a fine turf plot, reached the 
coond, which is a square of sixiy feet, the 
water (leading to which are steps) being 
full to the brim, and the surface covered 
In the 
centre of the fountain isa miniature temple 
to the god who delights in waters ; and the 
dam by which it was once approached being 
broken, it is now completely isolated. The 
entrance to the east has two slender and 
well-proportioned columns, and ‘the whole 
is conspicuous for simplicity and taste. 

Smaller shrines surround the coond; inte 
one of which I entered, little expecting 
in a comparatively humble edifice the sur- 
prise which awaited me. The temple was 


with the golden and silver lotus. 
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a simple, unadorned hall, containing a de- 
tached piece of sculpture, representing 
Narayan floating on the chaotic waters. 
The god is reclining in a fit of abstraction 
upon his shes-seja, a couch formed of the 
hydra, or sea-snake, whose many heads 
expanded form a canopy over that of the 
sleeping divinity, at whose feet is the be- 
nigoant Lacshmi, the Hindu Ceres, awaiting 
the expiration of his periodical repose. A 
group of marine monsters, half-man, half- 
fish, support the couch in their arms, their 
acaly extremities gracefully wreathed, and 
in the centre of them is a horse, rather 
too terrestrial to be classical, with a conch- 
shell and other marine emblems near him. 
The black-ground to this couch rises about 
two feet above the reclining figure, and is 
divided horizontally into two compart- 
ments, the lower containing a group of six 
chimerical monsters, each nearly a foot in 
heiyht, in mutual combat, and in perfect 
reliet. Above is a smaller series, depict- 
ing the Avatars, or incarnations of the 
divinity. On the left, Coorma, the tortoise, 
having quitted his shell, of which he makes 
a pedestal, denotes the termination of the 
catastrophe. Another marine monster, half 
boar {Varaha), half fish, appears recovering 
the Yoni, the symbol of production, from 
the alluvion, by his tusk. Next to him is 
Narsinga, tearing in pieces a tyrannical 
king, with other allegorical mysteries hav- 
ing no relation to the ten tncarnartions, but 
being a mythology quite distinct, and which 
none of the well-informed men around me 
could interpret : a certain proof of its anti- 
quity. 

_ The position cf Narayana was that of 





repose, one hand supporting his head, under 
which lay the gada, or mace, while in another 
he held the conch-shell, which when the 
god assumed the terrestrial form and led 
the Yadu hosts to battle, was celebrated 
as Dekshinaverta from having its spiral in- 
volutions reversed, or to the right (dekshin). 
The fourth arm was broken off, as were his 
nether limbs to near the knee. From the 
nab or naf (navel), the umbilical cord as- 
cended, terminating in a lotus, whose ex- 
panded flower served asa seat for Bramha, 
the personification of the mind or spirit 
“moving on the waters” ( Narayana ) of 
chaos. The benificent and beautiful Lacshmi, 
whom all adore, whether as Annapurana 
(the giver of food), or in her less amiable 
character as the consort of the Hindu Plu. 
tus, seems to have excited a double portion 
of the zealots’ ire, who have not only visited 
her face too roughly, but entirely destroyed 
the emblems of nourishment for her uni- 
versal progeny. It would be impossible to 
dwell upon the minuter ornaments, which, 
both for design and execution, may be pro- 
nounced unrivalled in India. The highly 
imaginative mind of the artist is apparent 
throughout ;he has given a repose to the 
sleeping deity, which contrasts admirably 
with the writhing of the serpent upon which 
he lies, whose folds, more especially under 
the neck, appear almost real; deception 
aided by the prophyritic tints of the stone. 
From the accompaniments of mermaids, 
conch-shells, sea-horses, &c.. we may con- 
clude that a more elegant mythology than 
that now subsisting has been lost with the 
art of sculpture. The whole is carved out 
of a single block of the quartz rock, which 
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has a lustre and polish equal to marble, and 
is of far greater durability. 

The length of this marine couch (sea) 
is nearly eight feet, its breadth two, and its 
height somewhat more than three: the 
figure, from the top of his richly wrought 
tiara, being four feet. I left a strong in- 
clination to disturb the slumbers of Nara- 
yana, and transport him to another clime: 
in this there would be no sacrilage, for in 
his present mutilated state, he is looked upon 
(except as a specimen of art) as no better 
than a stone. 

All round the coond the ground is covered 
with fragments of shrines erected to the 
inferior divinities. On one piece, which 
must have belonged to a roof, were sculp- 
tured two busts of a male and a female, un- 
exceptionably beautiful. The headdress 
of the male was a helmet, quite Grecian 
in design, bound with a simple and ele- 
gant fillet: in short, it would require the 
labour of several artists for six months to 
do any thing like justice to the wonders of 
Buondi. : 

There is no chronicle to tell us for whom 
or by whom this temple was constructed. 
The legends are unintelligible ; for although 
Raja Hoon is the hero of this region, it 
is no easy task to account for his connexion 
with the mythology. 
conneet this apparently wild tradition with 


If we, however, 


what is already said regarding his ruling 
at Bhynsror, and moreover with what has 
been recorded in the first part of this work, 
when ‘ Ungutsi, lord of the Hoons,’ was 
enrolled amongst the eighty-four subordinate 
princes who defended Cheetore against the 
first attempt of the Islamite, in the eighth 


ements era 


The name 
of Hoon is one of freyuent occurence in 
ancient traditions, and the early inscription 
at Monghir has already been mentioned, 
as likewise the still more important admis- 
sion of this being one of the thirty-six 
royal tribes of Rajpoots; and as, in the 
Cheetore chronicle, they have actually as- 


century, the mystery ceases. 


signed as the proper name of the Hoon prince 
that (Ungutsi) which designates, according 
to their historian Deguignes, the grand 
horde, we can scarcely refuse our belief that 
“there were Huns” in India in those days, 
But although Raja Hoon may have patro- 
nized the arts, we can hardly imagine he 
could have furnished any ideas to the art- 
iste, who at all events have not produced a 
single Tatar feature to attest their rule in 
this region. It is far more probable, if ever 
Grecian artists visited these regions, that 
they worked upon Indian designs—an hypo- 
thesis which may be still further supported. 
History informs us of the Grecian auxili- 
aries sent by Seleucus to the (Puar) mo- 
narch of Oojein (Ozene), whose descendants 
corresponded with Augustus ; and I have 
before suggested tho possiblity of the temple 
of Komulmair, which is altogether dissimilar 
to any remains of Hindu art, being attri 
butable to the same people. 

We discover two inscriptions, as well as 
the names of many visitors, inscribed on 
the pavement and walls of the portico, 
bearing date seven and eight hundred years 
ago; one was “the son of Jalunsi, from 
Dhawulnagri ;” another, which is in the 
ornamental Nagari of the Jains, is dated 
the 13th of Cartic (the mouth sacred to 
Mars), S. 981, or A.D. 925. Unfortunately 
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it is but a fragment, containing five slocas in 
praise of Sideswar, or Mahadeo, as the pat- 
ron of the ascetic Jogis, Part of a name 
remains; and although my old Guru will 
not venture to give a translation without 
his sybelline volume, the Vyakurna, which 
was left at Oodipoor, there is yet sufficient 
to prove it to be merely the rhapsody of 
a Pundit, visiting Rori Barolli, in praise of 
the ‘great god’ and of the site.* More 
time and investigation than I could afford, 
might make further discoveries; and it 
would be labour well rewarded, if we could 
obtain a date for this Augustan ago of India. 
At the same time, it is evident that the 
whole was not accomplished within one man’s 
existence, nor could the cost be defrayed 
by one year’s revenue of all Rajpootana. 
We may add, before we quit this 
spot, that there are two piles of stones, in the 


“This is deposited in the museum of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 
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quadrangle of the main temple, raised over 
the defunct priests of Mahadeo, who, whe- 
ther Gosens, Sanyasis, or Dadoopantis, al- 
ways bury their dead. 

Barolli is in the tract named Puchail, 
or the flat between the river Chumbul and 
the pass, containing twenty-four villages in 
the lordship of Bhynsror, laying about three 
miles west, and highly improving the scene, 
which would otherwise be one of perfect 
solitude. According to the local tradition 
of some of the wild tribes, its more ancient 
name was Bhadravati, the seat of the 
Hoons ; and the traces of the old city in 
extensive mounds and ruins are still beheld 
around the more modern Bhynsror. Tradi- 
tion adds, that the Chirmitti (the classic 
name of the Chumbul) had not then plough- 
ed itself a channel in this adamantine bed 3 
but nine centuries could not have effected 
this operation, although it is not far from 
the period when Ungutsi, the Hoon, served 
the Rana of Cheetore, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The ehoclia, or whirlpools of the Chumbul.— Grandeur of’ the scene.— Description of the falls 
and rooke of the Chumbul in this port.—The remarkable narrowness of tts bed.—The 
roris, or stones found in the whirlpools.— Visit to Ganga-bheva.—Its magnificient temple — 
and shrines. The details of their architecture,.—The main temple more modern than the 
shrines around it.—Dilapidation of these fine specimens of art.—LEifects of vegetation. 
The gigantic amervela —Naoli.—Takaji-ca-coond, or fountain of the snake-king.—Frag- 
ments of sculpture.— Mausoleum of Jeswunt Rao Holcar.—Holcar’s horse.——His elephant. 
Bhanpoora.—-Tvanquillity and prosperity of these parts.—Gurrote.—Truces of king 
Satul Patul, of the era of the pandus.—Agates and cornelians.—The caves of Dhoomnar. 
Description of the caves and temples.—Ezxplanation of the figures.—Jain symbols on one 
side of the caves, Brahmin on the other.— Statues of the Jain pontif's.—Bheem s bazaar. 


December 3d.—Havina halted several 
days at Barolli to admire the works of man, 
we marched to contemplate the still more 
stupendous operation of nature—the choolis, 
or ‘whrilpools,’ of the Chumbul. For 
three miles we had to hew a path through 
the forest for our camels and horses; at 
the end of which, the sound of many waters 
gradually increased, until we stood on the 
bleak edge of the river’s rocky bed. Our 
little camp was pitched upon an elevated 
spot, commanding a ‘view over one of the 
most striking object of nature—a scene 
bold beyond the power of description. 
Behind us was a deep wood; in front, the 
abrupt precipices of the Pathar ; to the left, 
the river expanded into a lake of ample 
_ dimensions, fringed with trees, and a little 
onward to the right, the majestic and mighty 


.cends, the sun-beams playing on it. 


Chirmitti, one of the sixteen sacred rivers 
of India, shrunk into such a narrow com- 
pass, that even man might bestride it. From 
the tent, nothing seemed to disturb the 
unruffied surface of the lake, until we 
approached the point of outlet, and beheld 
the deep bed the river has excavated in 
the rock. This is the commencement of 
the falls. Proceeding along the margin, one 
rapid succeeds another, the gulf increasing 
in width, and the noise becoming more 
terrific, until you arrive at a spot where the 
stream is split into four distinct channels ; 
and a little farther, an isolated rock appears, 
high over which the whitened spray. as- 
Here 
the separated channels, each terminating 
in a cascade, fall into an ample basin, and 
again unite their waters, boiling around 
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the masses of black rock, which ever and 
anon peeps out and contrasts with the 
foaming surge rising from the whirlpools 
(choolis) beneath. From this huge caul- 


Bridge. ais 


Rapid, 


A tree is laid across the chasm, by the aid 
ef which the adventurous may attain the 
summit of the rock, which is quite flat, 
and is called “the table of the Thakoor of 
Bhynsror,” who often, 
holds his goée or feast there, and a fitter spot 


in the summer, 


for such an entertainment can scarcely be 
imagined. Here, soothed by the murmer 
of foaming waters, the eye dwelling on a 
variety of picturesqe objects, seen through 
the prismatic hues of the spray-clouds, the 
baron of Bhynsror and his little court may 
sip their amrii, fancying it, all the while, 
taken from the churning of the little ocean 
beneath them. 

On issuing from the choolis, the river 
continues its course through its rocky bed, 
which gradually diminishes to about fifteen 
feet, and with greatly increased velocity, 
‘until, meeting a soften soil, under Bhynsror, 
it would float a man-of-war. The distance 
‘from the lake first described to this rock 
Ms about a mile, and tho difference of ele- 
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dron, the waters again divide into two 
branches, encircling and isolating the rock, 
on whose northern face they re-unite, and 
form another fine fall. 


vation, under two hundreds feet; the main 
cascade being about sixty feet fall. It is 
a curious fact that, after a course of three 
hundred miles, the bed ofa mighty river 
like this should be no more than about three 
yards broad. The whirlpools are huge por- 
pendicular caverns, thirty and forty feet in 
depth, between some of which there isa 
communication under-ground ; the orbicular 
stones, termed rorts, are often forced up in 
the agitation of these natural cauldrons ; 
one of them represents the object of worship 
at Bal-rori. For many miles down the 
stream, towards Kotah, the rock is every- 
where pierced by incipient choolis, or whirl- 
pools, which, according to their size and force, 
are always filled with these rounded stones. 
From hence the Chumbul pursues its 
course through the plateau (sometimes six 
hundred feet high) to Kotah. Here nature 
is in her grandest attire. The scene, though 
wild and rugged, is sublime ; and were I 
offered an estate in Mewar, I would choose 
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my gote enveloped in the mists which rise 
from the whirlpools of the Chumbul. 

December 4th.—The carpenters have been 
at work for some days hewing a rond for us 
to pass to (Granga-bheva, another famed 
retreat in this wild and now utterly deserted 
abode. We commenced our march through 
a forest, the dog-star nearly south ; the river 
dimly seen on our right. On our left were 
the remains of a ruined circumvallation, 
which is termed Rana-Kote; probably a 
rumna, or preserve. At daybreak we arrived 
at the hamlet of Kheyrli; and here, our 
course changing abruptly to the south-east, 
we left the river, and continued our journey 
through rocks and thickets, until a deep 
grove of lofty trees, enclosed by a dilapidated 
wall, shewed that we had reached the object 
of our search, Ganga-bheva. 

What a scene burst upon us, as we cleared 
the ruined wall and forced our way over the 
mouldering fragments of ancient grandeur ! 
Ganga-bheva, or ‘the circle of Ganga,’ 
appears to have been selected as a retreat for 
the votaries of Mahadeva, from its being a 
little oasis in this rock-bound valley ; for its 
site was a fine turf, kept in perpetual verdare 
by springs. 

The chief object is the temple, dedicated 
to the creative power ; it stands in the centre 
of a quadrangle of smaller shrines, which 
have more the appearance of being the ceno- 
taphs of some ancient dynasty than domiciles 
for the inferior divinities. The contrast 
between the architecture of the principal 
temple, andthat of the shrines which sur- 
round it, is remarkable, The body of the 
chief temple has been destroyed, and with its 


Bhynsror, and should be delighted to hold 
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wrecks a simple, inelegant mindra has been 
raised; nor is there aught of the primitive 
structure, except the portico, remaining. 
Its columns are fluted, and the entablature 
(part of which lies prostrate and reversed)* 
exhibits a profusion of rich sculpture. In 
front of the temple is a circular basin, 
always overflowing, and whence the term — 
bhevo or bheo, ‘ a circle,’ added to the 
name of the spring, which is feigned to be 
an emanation of Ganga. The surface of 
its waters is covered with the flower sacred 
to the goddess, that particular lotus termed 
camodhun, which may be rendered, ‘ the 
riches of love.’ 

The chief temple evinces the same skill 
and tasteas the structures of Barolli, and 
the embellishments are similar. We here 
recognize the groupes of Mahadeva and 
Parbutty, with the griffins (gras), the 
Nagunis, half-serpent half-female, &c., 
though not in so finished a style as at Barolli. 
Whatever be the age of this temple (and wa 
found on the pavement the name of a votary 
with the date S. 1011, or A.D. 955), it is 
many centuries more recent than those which 
surround it, in whose massive simplicity we 
have a fine specimen of the primitive archi- 
tecture of the Hindus. Even of these, we 
can trace varieties. That of which we 
present a drawing, shews, in its fluted 
columns, a more ambitious, though not 
a better taste, than the plainer support- 
ers of the pyramidal roofs, which cover 
all the ancient temples of Bal-siva, Five 
of these small shrines filled up each face of 
the quadrangle, but with the exception of 
aa ee es 


® It will be requisite to view this fragment in & 
reversed position tosee the intended effort of the artist, 
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those on the east side, all are in ruins. The 
doors of those which possess an enclosed 
sanctum, face inwards towards the larger 
shrine: and each has a simple Jow altar, on 
which are ranged the attendant divinities 
of Mahadeva. The sculpture of all these 
is of a much later date than the specimens 
at Barolli, and of inferior execution, though 
far superior to any thing that the Hindu 
sculptor of modern days can fabricate. 
They may possibly be of the date found 
inscribed (the tenth century), posterior to 
which no good Hindu sculpture is to be 
found. As this spot is now utterly deserted, 
and the tiger and wild boar are the only 
inhabitants that visit the groves of Ganga- 
bheva, I shall be guilty of no sacrilege in 
removing a few of these specimens of 
early art* 

Nature has co-operated with the ruthless 
Toork in destroying the oldest specimens of 
the art. Wherever there is a chink or 
crevice, vegetation fixes itself. Of this we 
had a fine specimen in 9 gigantic but now 
mouldering koroa, which had implanted 
itself in the munduf of the principal-temple, 
and rent it to its foundation. On examining 
its immense roots, large slabs were actually 
encased with the wood, the bark of which 
nearly covers a whole regiment of petty 
gods. This fact alone attests the longevity 
of this species of tree, which is said to live a 
thousand years. The fountain temple has, 
in a similar way, been levelled by another of 
these korog-trees, the branches of which 





@ Of the style ofthese specimens the curious are 
enabled to judge, as several are deposited in the museum 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, These: mark the decline 
of the arte ; as do those of Barolliit is perhaps the high- 
est point of excellence, 
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had gradually pressed in and overwhelmed’ 
it. The Sengar-chaori, or nuptial-hall, is: 
also nearly unroofed ; and although the 
portico may yet survive for ages, time is’ 
rapidly consuming the rest. 

I should have said that there are two 
distinct enclosures, an interior and exterior, 
and it is the first which is crowded with the 
noblest trees, every where clustered by the 
amervela, ‘the garland of eternity,’ sacred 
to Mahadeva, which shades the shrine, over- 
hanging it in festoons. Thisis the giant of 
the parasitic tribe, its main stem being as 
thick near the root as my body. I counted 
sixty joints, each apparently denoting a 
year's growth, yet not half way up the tree 
on which it climbed. That highly-scented . 
shrub, the ketki, grew in great profusion - 
near the coond, and a bevy of monkeys were 
gambolling about them, the sole inhabitants 
of the grove. The more remote enclosure 
contained many altars, sacred to the manes . 
of the faithful wives who became satis for 
the salvation of their lords. On some of. 
these altars were three and four pootlis, or 
images, denoting the number of devotees. 
It would require a month's halt and a 
company of pioneers to turn over these 
ruins, and then we might not be rewarded 
for our pains. We have therefore set to 
work to clear a path, that we may emerge 
from these wilds, 

Naoli, December 5th, twelve miles.-—-The 
road runs through one continued forest, 
which would have been utterly impassable 
but for the hatchet. Half-way, is the 
boundary between Bhynsror and Bhanpoora, 
also an ancient appanage of Mewar, but now 
belonging to Holear, Naoli is 9 comfortable 
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westward. 


In the evening I went to visit Takajt-ca- 


eoond, or ‘fountain of the snake-king.’ It 
is about two miles east of Naoli; the road, 
through a jungle, over the flat highland 
or Pathar, presents no indication of the 
object of research, until you suddenly find 
yourself on the brink of a precipice nearly 
two hundred feet in depth, crowded with 
noble trees, on which the knotted koroo was 
again conspicuous. The descent to this 
glen was over masses of rock; and about 
half-way down, on a small platform, are two 
shrines; one containing the statue of 
Takshac, the snake-king; tho other of 
Dhunanira, the physician, who was produced 
at the ‘churning of the ocean.’ The coond, 
or fountain, atthe southern extremity of 
the abyss, is about two hundred yards in 
circumference, and termed athag, or ‘ unfa- 
thomable,’ according to my guide, and if we 
may judge from its dark sea-green lustre, it 
must be of considerable depth. It is filled 
by a cascade of full one hundred feet perpen- 
dicular height, under which is a stone-seat, 
sacred to the genius of the spot. At the 
west side issues a rivulet, called the Tekhail: 
or serpentine, which, after pursuing a 
' winding course for many miles, some hun- 
dred feet below the surface of the Pathar, 
washes the eastern face of Hinglazgurh, 
aud ultimately joins the Amjar. Ghassi, 
my native artist, is busy with the effigy of 
the snake-king, and Dhunantra, the Vedya. 
From the summit of the plateau we had a 
view of the castle of Hinglaz, celebrated 
in Lord Lake’s war with the Mahrat- 
tag, and which was taken by Captain 


village, having the remains of a fort to the | Hutchinson witha few men of the Bengal 
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artillery. 

Bhanpoora December 6th, eight miles.— 
This was a delightful march, presenting 
pictures at every step. Two miles, through 
jungle, brought us to the abrupt crest of 
the Pathar. For some distance the route 
was over a neck or chine, with deep perpen- 
dicular dells en each side, which, at its 
extremity, the point of descent, termed the 
ghat or pass, became a valley, gradually ex- 
panding until we reached Bhanpoora. At 
the ghat are the remains of a very ancient 
fortress, named Indorcurh, which must have 
been one of the strong-holds of this region 
long anterior to the Chanderawut feuda- 
tories of Mewar. Sume fragments of sculp- 
ture indicate the presence of the artist of 
Barolli; but all search for inscriptions was 
fruitless. From hence we saw the well- 
defined skirts of plateau stretching westward 
by Rampoora to the Lassaughat, Tarrapoor, 
and Jawud, the point of our ascent last year. 

It was pleasing, after a week's incarcera- 
tion amidst these ruins and scenes of natural 
grandeur, where European foot had never 
trod, to see verdant fields and inhabitants 
of the plains; such alternations make each 
delightful in its turn. We had been satiated 
with the interminable flats‘and unvarying 
corn-fields of Harouti, and it was a relief 
to quit that tame tranquillity for the whirl- 
pools of the Chumbul, the coonds of Gan- 
ga, and the snake-king in the regions of the 
inaccessible Doorga. 

As we approached Bhanpoora, we crossed 
a small rivulet, called the ltewa, coming 
from the glen of the pass; near which is 
the mausoleum of Jeswunt Rao Holcar, 
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adjoining the scene of his greatest glory, 
when he drove an English army from his 
territory. The architecture is worthy of the 
barbarian Mahratta ; it is a vaulted building, 
erected upon a terrace, all of hewn stone : 
its only merit is its solidity. There is a 
statue of this intrepid chieftain, of the 
natural size, in the usual ungraceful sitting 
posture, with his little turban ; but it gives 
bat a mean idea of the man who made 
terms with Lake at the altars of Alexander. 
It is enclosed by a miniature and regularly- 
built fortress, with bastions, the interior of 
which are hollow and colonnaded, serving 
as a dhermsala, or place of halt for pilgrims 
or travellers ; and on the terrace are a few 
reklas, or swivels, On the right of the 
temple destined to receive the effigy of 
Jeswunt, is 2 smaller cenotaph to the 
memory of his sister, who died shortly after 
him. The gateway leading into this castella- 
ted tomb has apartments at top, and at the 
entrance is a handsome piece of brass 
ordnance, called kali, or ‘death.’ There is 
a temporary building on the right of the 
gateway, where prayers are recited all day 
long for the soul of Jeswunt, before an altar 
on which were placed twenty-four dewas, or 
lamps, always burning. A figure dressed 
an white was on the altar ; immediately 
behind which, painted on the wall, was 
Jeswunt himself,and as in the days of his 
glory, mounted on his favourite war-horse, 
Mowah. The chaour was waving over his 
head, and silver-mace bearers were attending, 
while the officiating priests, seated on 
<arpets, pronounced their incantations. 

Tleft the master to visit Mowah, whose 
atall is close tothe mausoleum of Holcar, 





whom he borein many a desperate strife. 
The noble animal seemed to possess all his 
master’s aversion toa Frengi, and when, 
having requested his body clothes to be 
removed, I went up to examine him, he at 
first backed his ears and shewed fight; but 
at last permitted me to rub his fine forehead. 
Mowah isachesnut of the famed Beemrat- 
halt breed ; like his master, a genuine native 
of Maharashtra, he exhibits the frame-work 
of a perfect horse, though under 14. 3. ; 
his fore-legs shew what he has gone through, 
His head isa model, exhibiting the highest 
quality of blood: ears small and pointed, eye 
full and protruding, and a mouth that could 
drink out of a tea-cup. He is in very good 
condition; but I put in my urzee that they 
would provide more ample and sweeter bed- 
ding, which was readily promised. The 
favourite elephant isa pensioner as well as 
Mowah. Even in these simple incidents, we 
see that the mind is influenced by similar 
associations all over the world . 

Bhanpoora is a town of five thousand houses, 
surrounded bya wall in good order ; the 
inhabitants apparently well contented with 
the mild administration of Tantia Jogh, the 
present Dewan of Holcar’s court; but they 
are all alive to the conviction that this tran~ 
quillity is due to the supervising power 
alone. I was croatly gratified by a visit from 
the respectable community of Bhanpoora 
merchants, bankers, and artizans, headed by 
the Hakim in person ; nor could the inhabi- 
tants of my own country, Mewar, evince 
more kind and courteous feeling. In fact, 
they have not forgotten the old tie; that 
the Rao of Bhanpoora, though now holding 
but a small portion of his inheritance, was 
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one of the chief nobles at Mewar, and even 
still receives the ¢ilec of accession for Amud 
from the hands of his ancient lord, though 
nearly a century has elapsed since Holcar 
became his sovereign de facto: but associations 
here are all powerful. 

Gurrote, December 7th ; distance, thirteen 
miles ; direction, 8.S.E.—It was delightful 
to range over the expansive plains of Malwa, 
and not to be reminded at every step by the 
exclamation ‘thokur!’ of the attendant, that 
there was some stony impediment ready to 
trip one up, the moment one’s vision was 
raised above the earth. A singular contrast 
was presented between the moral aspect of 
these plains and of Harouti, Here, though 
the seat of perpetual war, still visible in 
sterile fields, we observe comfort displayed 
in the huts and in the persons of the 
peasantry ; there, amidst all the gifts of Ana- 
purana, the miserable condition of the ryot 
provokes one to ask, “ whence this differ- 
ence?” The reason is elsewhere explained, 

Gurrote is a thriving town of twelve 
hundred houses, the chief of a tuppa or sub- 
division of Rampoora, whence a deputy 
hakim is sentas resident manager. It is 
walled in; but the inhabitants asemed to feel 
they had now a better security than walls, 
Here there is nothing antique; but Moli, 
with its ald castle, about midway in this 
morning’s journey, might furnish something 
for the porte-feutlle, especially a fine sculp- 
tured forun yet standing, and fragments 
strewed in every direction, Tradition is 
almost mute, and ali I could learn was, that 
it was the abdde ofa king, called Satul- 
Patul, whom they carried back to the era 
of the Pande, 
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I was siiek spree to find the lata 
strewed with agates and cornelians, of every’ 
variety of tint and shape, both .veined and 
plain, semi-transparent and opaque, many 
stalactitic, in various degrees of hardness, 
still containing the fibre of grass or root, 
serving as a nucleus for the concretion. 
There are no hills to account for these 
products in the black loam of the plains, 
unless the Chumbul should have burst his bed 
and inundated them. Nor are their any 
nullas which could have carried them down, 
or any appearance of calcareous deposit in 
the soil, which, when penetrated to any 
depth, was found to rest upon blue slate. 

Caves of Dhoomnar, December 8th; direc- 
tion south 10° west; distance twelve miles.— 
The country reminded us of Mewar, having 
the same agreeable undulations of surface 
and a rich soil, which was strewed 
throughout, as yesterday, with agates, As 
we approached the object of our search, the 
caves of Dhoomnar, we crossed a rocky ridge 
covered with the dhak jungle, through which 
we travelled until we arrived at the mount. 
We found our camp pitched at the northern 
base, near a fine tank of water ; but our 
curlosity was too great to think of breakfast 
until the mental appetite was satiated. 

The hill is between two and three miles in 
circumference ; to the north itis bluff, of 
gradual ascent, and about one hundred and 
forty feet in height, the summit presenting 
a bold perpendicular scarp, about thirty feet 
high. The top is flat, and covered with burr 
trees. Qn the south side it has the form 
of a horse-shoe, or irregular crescent, the 
horns of which are turned to the south, 
having the same bold natural rampart. 
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running ronnd i its crest, pierced throughout 


with caves, of which I counted one hundred 
and seventy ; I should rather say that these 
were merely the entrances to the temples 
and extensive habitations of these ancient 
Troglodytes. The rock isa cellular iron- 
clay, so indurated and compact as to take a 
polish, There are traces of a city, external 
as well as internal, but whether they were 
cotemporaneous we cannot conjecture, If 
we judge from the remains of a wall about 
nine feet thick, of Cyclopean formation, being 
composed of large oblong masses without 
cement, we might incline to that opinion, 
and suppose that the caves were for the 
monastic inhabitants, did they not afford 
proof to the contrary in their extent and 
appropriation. 

On reaching the scarp, we wound round 
its base until we arrived at an opening cut 
through it from top to bottom, which proved 
to be the entrance toa gallery of about one 
hundred yards in length and nearly four in 
breadth, terminating in a quadrangular 
court, measuring about one hundred feet by 
seventy, and about thirty-five feeb in 
height ; in short, an immense square cavity, 
hollowed out of the rock, in the centre of 
which, out in like manner out of one single 
mass of stone, is the temple of the four-armed 
divinity, Chatoor-bhooja. Exclusive of this 
gallery, there is a staircase cut in the north- 
west angle of the excavation, by which there 
is an ascent to the summit of the rock, on a 
level with whichis the pinnacle of the temple. 
Apparently without any soil, some of the 
finest trees I ever saw, chiefly the sacred 
peepul, burr, and tamarind, are to be found 
here. 

158 


The eee of the cmpie: is of the 
usual form, having a mindra, mundu/f, and 
portico, to which the well-known term 
Pagoda is given, and there is simplicity as 
well as solidity both in the design ani execu- 
tion. The columns, entablatures, with a 
good show of ornament, are distinct in their 
details ; and there are many statues, hesides 
flowers, not in bad taste, especially the 
carved ceilngs, It would be regarded asa 
curiosity if found on a plain, and put 
together in the ordinary manner; but when 
it is considered that allis from one block, 
and that the material is so little calculated to 
display the artist’s skill, the work is stu- 
pendous, 

Vishnu, who is here adored as the “ four- 
armed,” was placed upon an altar, clad in 
robes of his favourite colour (pandu, or yellow 
ochre), whence one of his titles, Pandurang. 
The principal shrine is surrounded by the 
inferior divinities in the following order: 
First, on entering are the Poleas or ‘Porters, 
Ganesa is upon the right, close to whom is 
Sarasvati, ‘“ whose throne is on the tongue ;” 
and on the left are the twinsons of Kali, the 


_Bhiroos, distinguished as Kala (black), and 


Gora (fair) ; a little in advance of these is a 
shrine containing five of the ten Mahabedias, 
or ministering agents of Kali, each known 
by his symbol, or vahan, as the bull, man, 
elephant, buffalo, and peacock. The Maha- 
bedias are all evil genii, invoked in Jup, 
or incantations against an enemy, and 
phylacteries, containing formulas addressed 
to them, are bound round the arms of 
warriors in battle. 

At the back of the chief temple are three 
shrines ; the central one containsa statue 
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Lakshmi at his feet. Two Dytes, or evil 
spirits, appear in conflict close to her; and 2 
second figure representa her ina running 
posture, looking back, in great alarm, 
at the combatants. Smaller figures about 
Narayana represent the heavenly choristers 
administering to his repose, playing on 
various instruments, the moorali, or flute, the 
vina, or lyre, the muyoora, or tabor, and the 
mudhung and that, or cymbals, at the sound 
of which a serpent appears, rearing his crest 
with delight. The minor temples, like the 
larger one, are also hewn out of the reck; 
but the statues they contain are from the 
quartz rock of the Pathar, and they, there- 
fore, appear incongruous with the other 
parts, {n fact, from an cmblem of Mahadeva, 
which rises out of the threshold, and upon 
which the “ four-armed” Vishnu looks down, 
I infer that these temples were originally 
dedicated to the creative power. 

We proceeded by the steps, cut laterally 
in the rock, to the south side, where we 
enjoyed, through the opening, an unlimited 
range of vision over the plains beyond the 
Chumbul, even to Mundisore and Sondwar- 
ra. Descending some rude steps, and turn- 
ing to the left, we entered a cavern, the 
roof of which was supported by one of those 
singularly-shaped columns, named after the 
sacred mounts of the Jains; and here it 
is necessary to mention a curtous fact, that 
while every thing on one side is Budhist 
or Jain, on the other all is Sivite or Vish- 
nuvi. At the enterance to the cave adjoin- 
ing this are various colossal figures, stand- 
ing or sitting, tvo characteristic of the 
Budhists or Jains to be mistaken ; but on 


of Narayana, upon his hydra-couch, with | this, the south side, every thing is ascribed: 
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to the Pandus, and a recumbent figure, ten: 
feet in length, with his hand under _his- 
head, as if asleep, is termed “ the:son of 
Bheem,” and as the local tradition goes,. 
“only one hour old :” a circumstance which: 
ealled forth from my conductor, who 
gravely swallowed the tale, the exclama- 
tion—“ What would he have been if noh 
mahina ca baluc, ‘a nine months’ child’ !” 
The chief group is called the Five Pandus, 
whoy according to tradition, took up their 
abode here during their exile from the 
Jumna ; and the other figures are perform- 
ing menial offices to the heroes. 
Fortunately, I had my Jain Gura with 
me, who gave me more correct notions of 
these groups than the local cicerone. All 
these figures are representations of the 
deified pontiffs of the Jains, and the group 
of five are the most celebrated of the 
twenty-four, and distinctively called the 
Panch-Teruss, viz. Rishubdeva, the’ first ; 
Santnath, the sixteenth ; Nemnath, the 
twenty-second ; Parswanath, the twenty- 
third ; and Mahavira, the twenty-fourth. 
Each has his sacred mount, or place of pil- 
guimage (teerut), and each is recognized by 
his symbol, viz. the bull, black antelope, 
eonch-shell, hooded serpent, and tiger; and it 
is quite sufficient to find one of these symbols 
upon the plinth to ascertain the particular 
pontiff to which it belongs. There was also, 
in a sitting posture, Chandra Preblioo, 
known by his sign, the ereacent. <All the 
figures are from ten to eleven feet high. 
That in a recumbent position, my friend 
said was one of the pontiffis, about to 
“shuffle off this mortal coil,” preparatory to 
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apotheosis. “ When such an event took 
place, the ‘throne of Indra shook, and he 
sent a deputation to convey the deceased 
through the Kheer Samudra (sea of curds), 
to the great temple of deification, whither 
the whole heavenly host advanced to con- 
duct him.” 

Next to, and communicating by a passage 
with, this hall of the Join pontiffs, is the 
most extensive excavation of Dhoomnar, 
locally designated as ‘“ Bheom’s Bazaar.” 
The extreme length of this excavation is 
about a hundred feet, and the breadth 
eighty. Although the name of this leader 
of the Pandus designates every subdivision 
of this cave, yet every thing is Budhist. 
The main apartment is that called Bheem’s 
armoury or treasury, the enterance to which 
is through a vestibule, about twenty feet 
square, supported by two columns, and 
having four lateral semicircular niches, now 
empty, but probably intended for statues : 
this opens to the armoury, which is a vault- 
ed apartment, about thirty feet by fifteen, 
having at the further end a dhagope, sup- 
porting the roof. These singularly-formed 
columns, if we may so term them, are 
named after their sacred mounts ; and this 
is called Soomeru, which being sacred to 
Adnath, the first pontiff, we may conclude 
he was here adored. An entensive piazza, 
full twenty feet wide, evidently a dhermsala 
for the pilgrims, runs round this apartment, 
supported by rows of massive square columns, 
all cut out of the rock; and again, on the 
exterior, are numerous square cells, called the 
apartments of the Srawuks, or Jain laity; 
in one of which there is a supporting dhagope, 
and in another two statues of the twenty-third 





pontiff, Parswa, A part of the vaulted roof 


of Bheem’s treasury as it is called, has fallen 
in, so that the vault of heaven is geen through 
the aperture of the mountain, This is also 


attributed to Korea Choor (thief), whose 
statue appears on the pinnacle of the temple 
of Barolli, indicating the old enemy of the 
Pandus, who robbed them of their kingdom. 
Close to the armoury is an apartment called 
the Rajloca,y or for the ladies; but here 
tradition is at fault, since, with the exception 
of Koonti, the mother, Droopdevi alone 
shared the exile of the Pandus, 

Still further to the right, or south-west, is 
another vaulted and roof-ribbed apartment, 
thirty feet by fourteen, and about sixteen in 
central height, supported by another image 
of Soomeru. The sacred bur, or fig-tree 
(ficus religiosa), had taken root in the very 
heart of this cavern, and having expanded 
until checked by the roof, it found the line 
of least resistance to be the cave’s mouth, 
whence it issued horizontally, and is now 
a goodly tree overshadowing the cave. 
Around this there are many pausidsalas, or 
halls for the Yatis, or initiated disciples, 
who stand in the same upright meditative 
posture as the pontiffs, 

But itis impossible, and the attempt 
would be tedious, to give, by any written 
description, an adequate idea of the sub- 
terranean town of Dhoomnar. It is an object 
however, which will assist in illustrating the 
Subject of cave- worship in India; and though 


in grandeur these caves cannot compare witle 


those of Ellora, Carli, or Salsette, yet in 
point of antiquity they evidently surpass 
them. The temple dedicated to the Tirthan- 
cars, or deified Jin-eswara (lords of the J ains), 
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are rude specimens of a rude age, when the 
art of sculpture was in its very infancy; yet 
ig there a boldness of delineation, as well as 
great originality of design, which distin- 
guishes them from every thing else in India. 
In vain we hunted for inscriptions;but a few 
isolated letters of that ancient and yet un- 
deciphered kind, which occurs on every 


monument attributed to the Pandus, were 
here and there observed. There were frag- 
ments of sculpture about the base of the 
hill, differing both in design and material 
from those of the mountain. Altogether, 
Dhoomnar is highly worthy of a visit, being 
one of the most curious spots in this part, 


| which abounds with curiosities. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Route over the ground of Monson’s retreat.—Battle of Peeply—Heroism of Umr Sing Hare, 

chief of Koelah.— Conduct of general Monson.— Puchpahar.—Kunwarra,— Thriving as- 

pect of the country.—Jhalra-Patun.—Temples.— Commercial immunities of the city. 

Judicious measures of the Regent in establishing this mart.—Public visit of the community 

of Paton.—The ancient city.—Legends of iis foundation —Profusion of ancient ruins. 

Fine sculpture and architecture of the temples.—Znscriptions,—Cross the natural bound- 

ary of Harouti end Malwa.— The chaoni of the Kotah Regent.—Chaoni of the Pindarris, 

Gegrown.— Naraynpoor.—Mokundarra Pass.—Inscriptions.— Anecdotes of the “ Lords of — 

the Pass.” — The chaori of Bheem.— Ruins.— Ordinances of the Hara prinoes.—Return to 
Kotah,— Field sports.— Author attacked by @ bear.— Ruins of Ekailgurh. 


Puchpahar, 10th December — We returned 

to Gurrote yesterday, whence we marched 

“ten miles north-north-east this morning over 
memorable ground. It was from Gurrote 

that the retreat of Monson commenced, an 

event as remarkable in the history. of British 


India as the retreat of Xenophon in that of 


Greece, The former has not been comme- 
morated by the commander, though even the 
pen of Xenophon himself could not. have 
mitigated the reproach which that disastrous 
event has left upon our military reputation. 
Holcar was at Pertabgurh, when, hearing. | 
of the advance of the English army, he made 
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direct on Muadisore, where he halted merely 
to refresh his horses, and crossing the Chum- 
bul at the Aora ford, he pushed direct on 
Gurrote, a distance of nearly fifty miles. 
Local report states that Monson, in utter 
ignorance of the rapid advance of Holcar, 
had that morning recommenced his march 
for Chandwasso, with what object is un- 
known ; but as svon as he learned the 
vicinity of the foe, without awaiting him, he 
ordered a retrograde movement to gain the 
Mokundurra pase, leaving Lucan with the 
irreoular horse and the Kotah auxiliaries, 
chiefly Hara Rajpoots, to secure his retreat. 
Holcar’s army amounted to ten thousand 
horse, in four goles, or masses, each acting 
separately, That under— Khan Bungushcame 
on Lucan from the south, while that under 
Hurnat Dada, from the direction of Bhanpoor 
attacked the Kotah contingent. Lucan de- 
fended himself like a hero and having re- 
pelled all their charges, had become the as- 
sailant, when he received his death-blow from 
a hand in his own péega. My informant, 
who was that day opposed to this gallant 
soldier, described the scene, pointing out 
the mowah tree close to which he fell. 

The auxiliary band of Kotah was led by 
the Hara chief of Koelah, his name Umr 
Sing. On receiving the orders of the English 
commander, he prepared, in the old Hara 
style, to obey them. The position he select- 
ed was about a quarter of a mile west of 
Lucan, on the north bank of the Amjar, his 
left protected by the village of Peeply, which 
stands on @ gentle eminence gradually sbel- 
ving to the stream, the low abrupt bank of 
which wonld secure him from any charge in 
front. Here, diemounting from his horse, 
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Umr Sing, surrounded by one thousand men, 
“spread hie carpet,” resolved to defend the 
passage of the Amjar. His force was chiefly 
infantry, who met the enemy with volleys 
of matchlocks, and filled the stream with 
their bodies ; but just as he was about to 
close with them, a ball hit him in the 
forehead and another in the right breast. 

He fell, but immediately rose again, and 

reclining against a sugar-mill-stone, en- 

couraged his men to the charge, The calm- 
ness of his manner indicated no danger, but it 
was the dying effort of a Hara : pointing with 
his sword to the foe, he fell back and expired. 
Four hundred and fifty of his men were 
either killed or wounded around their chief, 
and among the latter, the Polaita chief, the 
next in rank to Koelah, and the bukshee, or 
paymaster-general of Kotah was made pri- 
soner, and forced to sign a bond for ten lakhs 
of rupees asa ransom, a penalty for siding 
with the English. 

A humble altar of clay marks the spot 
where the brave Hara fell, having a tablet, 
or joojarh, representing as usual a cavalier 
and his steed, armed at all points. I felt 
indignation at the indifference of the Regent, 
who had not marked the spot with a more 
durable monument; but he is no Hara; 
though could he entomb the whole tribe, he 
would erect a structure rivalling even that of 
Mausoleus. But this receives a homage which 
might be denied toa more splendid one; for 
the villagers of Peeply fail not in their duty 
to the manes of Umr Sing, whose lowly altar | 
is maintained in repair. The devoted Lucan 
has not even so fraila monument as this; 
nor could | learn if the case which enclosed 
his gallant spirit had any rites of sepulture. 
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But his memory will be cherished by the 
inhabitants of Peeply, who will point to the 
mowah tree as that of “Lucan Saheb ca 
J oojarh.” 

By the sacrifice of these brave men, the 
British commander gained the Mokundurra 
pass, without seeing even an enemy ; had 
he there left only five companies, with suffi- 
cient supplies and ammunition, under such 
men as Sinclair or Nichol, Mokundurra might 
have rivalled Thermopyle in renown ; for 
such is the peculiarity of the position, that 
it would have taken a week to turn it, and 
that could be done by infantry alone. But 
the commander “had no confidence in his 





men:”’ why then did he accept the command ? 
Throughout the retreat, the sepahis were 
eager for the fight, and expressed their 
opinion openly of their leader; and when 
this ‘doubting’ commander left five compa- 
nies to defend the passage of the Bunas, 
how did they perform it ? by repelling every 
assault, while a particle of ammunition 
lasted. I have often passed this ford, once 
with Sindia’s army, and only three years 
after the retreat. The gallant stand was 
admirably described to me by Zemaun Khan 
Rohilla, a brave soldier and no boaster, (and 
that day among our foes,) who coolly pointed 
to the precise spot where he shot one of our 
officers, in the last charge, with his pistol. 
He said that the Mahratta infantry would no 
longer return to the charge, and that 
Jeswunt Rao was like a mad-man, threw his 
turban on the ground and called for volun- 
teers amongst the cavalry, by whom at 
length Sinclair and his men were cut off. 
It is alesson by which we ought to profit, 
never to place in command of sepahis those 
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who donot understand, confide in, and respect 
them. 

Puchpanar isa thriving town, the head 
of one of the four districts of which, by the 
right of war, we became possessed, and have 
transferred from Holcar to the Regent: so 
far we have discharged the debt of gratitude, 
Highty villages are attached to Puchpahar, 
which, though never yielding less than half 
a lakh of rupees, is capable of raising more 
than twice that sum. There are two thou- 
sand houses in the town, which has an exten- 
sive bazaar filled with rich traders and ban- 
The 


cornelian continues to strew the ground 


kers, all of whom came to visit me. 


even to this place. 

Kunwarra, 11th December ; thirteen miles ; 
direction, N.E. by E.—Passed over a fine 
rich soil, with promising young crops of 
wheat and gram, and plenty of the last crop 
(joar) in stacks; a sight not often seen in 
these war-trodden plains, and which makes 
the name, Kunwarra, or “the land of corn,”’ 
At the village of Aonla, 
four miles south, we crossed the high road 


very appropriate. 


leading from Oojein through the durra to 
Hindusthan, the large town of Soneil lying 
three miles to our right. 

Jhalra-patun, 12th December; ten miles ; 
direction, N,N.E.—The road over the same 
fertile soil—Passed the Chunderbhaga rivu- 
let, the source of which is only two coss 
distant, and was shown, within the range, 
the isolated hill of Relaitoh, formerly the 
retreat of a Bhil community which sent forth 
four thonsand bowmen to ravage the plains of 
Malwa: these wereextirpated by Zalim Sing. 

Jhalra-patun is the creation of the Regent 5 
and, as we approached it, his kindness pro- 
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cured me tke distinction of being met, a 
full mile beyond the town, by the chief ma- 
gistrate, the council, and the most wealthy 
inhabitants: an honour duly appreciated, 
this being the only town in India possessing 
the germs of civil liberty, in the power of 
framing their own municipal regulations, 
This is the more remarkable, as the immu- 
nities of their commercial charter were 
granted by the most despotic ruler of India ; 
though the boon was not a concession to 
liberty, but an act of policy; it was given 
for value received, or at least expected, and 
which has been amply realized. Having 
exchanged salutations, and promised a more 
extended courtesy at my tents in the eve- 
ning, we took advantage of the town being 
thinned, and passed in under a general dis- 
charge of ordnance from the ramparts. The 
city is nearly asquare, surrounded by a 
substantial wall and bastions, well furnished 
with cannon. The ground planis simple, 
being that of the Indian chowpun or cross, 
with two main streets intersecting each other 
at right angles, and many smaller ones run- 
ning parallel to them. The main street is 
from south to north. We proceeded through 
this Burra bazaar, until we reached the point 
of intersection, where, upon a broad terrace 
stands a temple to Chatoorbhooja, the ‘four- 
armed’ god, at least ninety feet in height. 
The marble dome and colonnaded mundu/, 
and the general proportions of the structure, 
attracted my attention; but having been 
recently repaired and coated with white, I 
passed it by, conceiving it to be modern, 
and not likely to furnish historical data. 
‘From thence to the northern gate is a range, 
‘on either side, of houses of a uniform struc- 
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ture, having a great appearance of comfort ; 
and the street, which is nearly a mile long, 
terminates with a temple erected by the 
Regent to his favourite divinity, Dwarca- 
nath. The,image here enshrined was plough- 
ed up from the ruins of the ancient city, and 
carried to the Regent at Kotah, who, leaving 
to the choice of the god the title under which, 
and the site where, he would be worshipped, 
his various names were inscribed and placed 
under the pedestal ; the priest drew forth 
that of Gopal-jt, and a magnificent shrine 
was erected to him upon the bank of one of 
the finest lakes in India, the waters of which, 
raised by an artificial dam, could be made to 
environ it at pleasure. 

In astreet tothe north and parallel to 
the first but as yet incomplete is a hand- 
some temple dedicated to the sixteenth Jain 
prophet. This also I afterwards discovered 
was an antique structure recently repaired 
and one of the hundred and eight temples, 
the bells of which sounded in the ancient 
city ; whence its name Jhalra-patun, or ‘the 
city of bells’ and not as erroneously stated 
hitherto from the tribe of the Regent Jhal- 
ra-patun, or ‘city of the Jhala ;’ ignorance 
of which fact made me pass over the temples 
under the supposition that they were coeval 
with its modern foundation. I stopped for 
few moments at the mansion of the chief 
magistrate Sah Munniram and having ex- 
pressed my admiration of all I had seen and 
my hope that the prosperity of the city 
would redouble under his paternal care in 
these days of peace, I made my salaam and 
took leave. Opposite his house, engraved on 
a pillar of stone, is the charter of rights of 
the city. Its simplicity will excite a smile ; 
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but the 
rudiments of that commercial 
which made the free cities of Europe the in- 
struments of general liberty. Few of these 
had their privileges so thoroughly defined 
or soscrupulously observed ; and the motive 
which brought the community together was 
the surest guarantee against their infringe- 
ment, A state of general war made them 
congregate, and was the origin of these im- 
munities which the existing peace and tran- 
yuillity will perpetuate. Any want of good 
faith would be the destruction of Patun. 
When the Regent took advantage of the 
times to invite the wealthy ofall the sur- 
rounding regions to become settlers in this 
new mart, he wisely appealed to the evi- 
dence of their senses as the best pledge for 
the fulfilment of his promises. Simultane- 
ously with the charter, the fortifications 
were commenced and an adequate garrison 
was placed here under a commandant well 
known and respected. He excavated wells, 
repaired the dam of the old lake and either 
built anew or repaired the religious edifices 
of all sects at the expense of the state , 
and to secure uniformity and solidity in 
the uew habitations, he advanced to every 
man who required it half the money neces- 
sary for their construction. But the 
greatest boon of all was his leaving the 
administration of justice, as well as of inter- 
nal police, entirely in the hands of the 
municipal authorities, who, to their credit, 
resolved that the fines and forfeitures arising 
therefrom, instead of becoming a bait for 
avarice and vexatious interference, should 
be offerings to the shrine of Dwarica- 
nath, 


greatness 





philosopher may trace in it the first 
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It is proper to say that the chief magis- 
trate Sah-munniram, who is of the Vishnue 
sect, has a coadjutor in Gomani Ram of the 
Oswal tribe and Jain faith, and each has his 
separate tribunal for the classes he repre- 
sents, while the whole form a joint council 
for the general weal. They pull well together, 
and each has founded a poora, or suburb 
named after their children. The Chohteas 
or members of this council are selected ac- 
cording tothe general sense entertained of 





their fitness ; and were the chief magistrates 
also the free choice of the inhabitants at 
large ‘the city of bells’ would require no 
addition to her freedom. Thus, in the short 
space of twenty years, has been raised a city 
of six thousand comfortable dwellings, 
with a population of at least twenty-five 
thousand souls. But the hereditary principle, 
so powerful throughout these countries, and 
which, though it perpetuates many evils, has 
likewise been productive of much good, and 
has preserved these states from annihilation, 
will inevitably make the ‘ turban’ of magie- 
tracy descend from the head of Munniram 
or Gomanj to their children, under whon, if 
they be not imbued with the same discretion 
as their parents, the stone tablet as well as 
the subsequent privileges of Jhalra-patun 
may become a dead letter. The only officers 
of government residing in the town are the 
commandant and the collector of the imposts ; 
and so jealous are they of the leastinterference 
on his part, that a fine would be inflicted on 
any individual who, by delaying the payment 
-of the authorized duties, furnished an excuse 
for his interference. 
Such is an outline of an internal adminis- 
tration, on which I have just had a com- 
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“nentary of the most agreeable description : | 


‘a public visi€ from all the wealth and worth 
of Patun. First, came the merchants, the 
brokers, the insurers of the Vishnue persua- 
sion, each being introduced with the name 
of the firm; then followed the Oswal mer- 
chants, in similar form, and both of them I 
seated in the order of their introduction and 
respectability. After them followed the 
trades, the Chohtea or deacons, each making 
his nuzzur in the name of the whole body. 
Then came the artizans, goldsmiths, brazi- 
ers, dyers, confectioners, down to the bar- 
bers, and town-crier. The agricultural 
interest was evidently at a discount in Pa- 
tun, and subordinate to the commercial; the 
old Mundlooe Patels were, “ though last, not 
least” in this interesting assemblage. Even 
the frail sisterhood paid their devoirs, and, 
in their modesty of demeanour, recalled the 
passage of Burke applied in contrast toa 
neighbouring state, “‘ vice lost halfits de- 
ormity, by losing all its grossness.” Sah 
Munniram himself preserved order outside, 
while to his colleague he left the formalities 
of introduction. 
presented, as their nuzzur, a small silver 


The goldsmiths’ company 


powder-flask, shaped as an alligator, and 
covered with delicate chain work, which I 
shall retain not only asa specimen of the 
craft, but in remembrance ofa day full of 
‘unusual interest, They retired in the same 
order as they came, preceded by the town- 
band, flags, trumpets, and drums. 

- Such is Jhalra-Patun. May the demon of 
anarchy keep from its walls, and the ortho- 
dox and heterodox Duumvirs live in amity for 
the sake of the general good, nor by their 
atiimosities, increase the resemblance which 

160 | 


this mart” bears to the free ‘cities of 
Europe. | : 
From allIcould learn, justice is dis- 
tributed with as even a hand as in most socie- 
ties, but wherever existed the community 
that submitted to restraint, or did not mur- 
mur at the fiat of the law? Jhalra-Patun is 
now the grand commercial mart of Upper 
Malwa, and has swallowed up all the com- 
merce of the central towns between 
its own latitude and Indore. Though not 
even on the high road, when established, 
this difficulty was overcome by the road com- 
ing toit. The transit-duties on salt alone 
must be considerable, as that of the lakes of 
western Rajwarra passes through it in its 
way to the souh-east. 
ever, for any staple 
merely as an entrepot. 
We have said enough of the modern city, 
and must now revert to the ancient, which, 
besides its metaphorical appellation of * the 
city of bells,” had the name of Chandravati, 
and the rivulet which flowed through it, the 
Chandrabhage. There is an abundance of 
levends, to which we may be enabled to 
apply the test of inscriptions. In some, 
Raja Hoon is again brought forward as the 
founder of the city ; though others, with 


It is not famed, how- 
article of trade, but 


more probability, assign its foundation to 
the daughter of Chandrasen, the Pramar 
king of Malwa, who was delivered of a son 
Another 
ascribes it to a more humble origin than . 
either, ¢.e. to Jussoo, a poor wood-cutter of 
the ancient tribe of Or, who, returning 
homewards from his daily occupation, 
dropped his axe upon the paris-putter, with 
the aid of which he transmuted iron to gold, 


on this spot while on a pilgrimage. 
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vati) ; and the lake is still called after him 
Jussoo Or ca-tallab. The Pandu Bheem 
likewise comes in for his share of the foun- 
der’s fame ; who, with his brethren during 
their covenant with the Kaorea, found con- 
cealment in the forest ; but his foe, fearing 
the effect of his devotions, sent his familiar 
to disturb them. The spirit took the form 
of a boar, but as he sped past him through 
the thicket, Bheem discharged an arrow, 
and on the spot where this fell, the Chan- 
drabhaga sprung up.. Whoever was the 
founder, I have little doubt that tradition 
has converted Jussoo-verma, the grandson 
of Udyadit, the monarch of all Malwa, into 
the wood-cutter.; for not only does this 
prince’s name occur in one of the inserip- 
tions found here, but I have discovered it in 
almost every ancient city of Central India, 
over which his ancestors had held supreme 
power from the first to the thirteenth 
century of Vicrama.* 

The aites of temples mark the course of 
the stream for. a considerable distance, the 
banks being strewed with ruins. Flights of 
steps, forming ghats, reach to the water's 
edge, where multitudes of gods, goddesses, 
and demons, are piled, and some of the 
more perfect placed upon altars of clay, 
around which some lazy, well-fed Gosens 
loiter, basking in the sun. Understanding 





* On a stone tablet, which EF discovered at Boondi, of 
the Takshac race, are the names both of Chandrasen and 


Jusooverma, and though no date is visible, yet that of | 


the latter is fixed by another sct of inscriptions, inserted 
in the first volume ofthe Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, at S. 1161 or A,D. 1135: the period 
when the old Hindu monarchies were breaking up, and 
consequently the arts beginning to decay, 







and raised “the city of the moon” (Chandra- 
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thatno umbrage could be taken if I exported -. | 
some of them to Oodipoor,.I tarried off 
Narayan on his hydra-couch, a Parbutty, ce 
tri-murti, and a cart-load-of the dit minores,: - 
which I found huddled together -under. 
burr-tree. There was a fine statue of: 
Ganega, but our efforts to. move ‘Wisdom 
were ineffectual, and occasioned not a fow 
jokes among my Brahmins; nor must I: 
pass over a colossal baraha (boar), of which 
no artist in Europe need be ashamed. 

The powers of. Destruction and Reproduc< . 
tion were those: propitiated among the one 
hundred and eight shrines of Chandravati ; 
of which only two or. three imperfect speci- 
mens remain to attest the grandeur of past 
days. Every where, the symbolic lingam 
wag scattered about, and the munduf of 
ono of those still standing I found filled with 
representations, of the Hindu Hecate and a 
host of lesser infernals, the sculpture of 
which, though far inferior to that at Barolli, 
is of a high order compared ‘with aught of 
modern times. The attitudes are especially 
well-managed, though there is a want of just 
proportion. Even the anatomical display of 
the muscles is attended to ; but the dust, oil, 
and sindoor. (vermilion). of twelve centuries 
were upon them, and the place was dark and 
damp, which deterred us from ‘disturbing 

Ghaasi is now at work upon the outline of 
two of the remaining shrines, and has. promis- 
ed to give up ten days to the details of the 
ceilings, the columns, and the rich varied | 
ornaments, which the pencil alone can repre- 
sent, One ofthese shrines, having a part of 
the sengsr chaori still standing, is amongst 
the finest things in Asia, not for magnitude, 
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being to all appearance merely receptacles for 
the inferior diVinities surrounding some grand 
temple, but for the sculptured ornaments, 
which no artist in Europe could surpass. 
Each consists of a simple mindra, or cella, 
about twenty feet square, having a portico 
and long open colonnaded vestibule in front 
for the priests and votaries. Every one of 
these numerous columns differs in its details 
from the others. But the entrance chiefly 
excites admiration, being a mass of elaborate 
workmanship of a peculiar kind and the 
foliage and flowers may be considered perfect,* 
It is deeply to be lamented that no artists 
from Europe have made casts from these 
masterpieces of sculpture and architecture, 
which would furnish many new ideas, and 
rescue the land sacred to Bhavani (Minerva) 
from the chargo of having taught nothing 
but deformity : acharge from which it is my 
pride to have vindicated her. 

While I remained with Ghassi, amidst the 
ruins, I despatched my guru and Brahmins to 
make diligent search for inscriptions ; but 
many of these, as well as thousands of divini- 
ties, the wrecks of ancient Patun, have been 
built upin the new town or its immense 
cricumvallation ; butour efforts were not 
altogether unrewarded. 

The oldest inscription, dated S. 748 (A.D. 
962), bore the name of Raja Doorgangul, 
of ‘the bar of the castle’, Itis very long, 


S comamemind 


« The original drawings by Ghassi are deposited at 
my booksellers, Budd and Calkin, Pall-Mall, together 
with those by Captain Waugh to shew that any devia- 
tion from the originals by the engravers is to the decided 
deterioration of the former. They arc on a considerably 
larger scale than the cneravings, and I am anxious that 
the public should thus form a correct estimate of the 
arte 48 they once exigted in India, 
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and in that ornamanted character peculiar 
tothe Budhists and Jains throughout these 
regions. It contains allusions to the local 
traditions of the Pandu Arjoon, and his 
encounter with the demon Virodhi under 
the form of Baraha, or the boar ; and states 
that from the spot where the baraha was 
wounded, and on which his blood fell, a 
figure sprung, originating from the wound 
(khe/), whose offspring in consequence was 
called Khetrie: “of his line was Crishna 
Bhut Khetri, whose son was Takyac. What 
did he resemble, who obtained the fruits of 
the whole earth, conquering numerous focs? 
He had a son named Kyuk, who was equal 
to the divinity which supports the globe: 
in wisdom he was renowned as Mahadeo: his 
name sent to sleep the children of his foe. 
he appeared as an avatar of Boodh, and like 
the occan, which expands when the rays of 
the full moon fall upon it, even so does the 
sea of our knowledge increase when he 
looks upon it : and his verses are filled with 
ambrosia (amrita). From Cheyt to Cheyt, 
sacrifiee never ceased burning ; Indra went 
without offspring.* The contributions from 
the land were raised with justice, whilst his 
virtues overshadowed the three worlds. 
The light which shines from the tusks of his 
foe’s elephant had departed ; and the hand 
which struck him on the head, to urge him 
on, emitted no sound. Where was the land 
that felt not his influence ? Such was Sri 
Kyuk! when he visited foreign lands, joy 
departed from the wives of his foe : may all 


his resolves be accomplished ! 


* The allusion to this affords another instance of the 
presumption of the priests, who compelled the gods to 
attend the sacrificial rites, and hence Indra could not 
visit his consort Indrani, 
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Jeyt, this inscription was placed in the 
mindra, by Goopta, the grandson of Bhat 
Ganeswar, Lord of the Lords of verse of 
Moondal, and son of Hur-goopta: this 
writing was composed, in the presence of Sri 
Doorgangul Raja, to whom, salutation ! that 
forehead alone is fair which bows to the 
gods, toa tutor, and to woman! Engraved 
by Oluk the stone-cutter. 
On this curious inscription we may bestow 
a few remarks. It appears to me that the 
wild legion of the creation of this Khetri, 
from the bluod of Baraha, represented as a 
danoo, or demon in disguise, is another 
fiction to veil the admission of some northern 
race into the great Hindu family. The name 
of Baraha, as an ancient Indo-Scythic tribe, 
is fortunately abundantly preserved in the 
annals of Jessulmer, which state, at the 
early periods of the Yadu-Bhatti history, 
opposed their entrance into India: while 
both Takshac (or Tak) and Kyuk are names 
of Tatar origin, the former signifying ‘the 
snake,’ the latter ‘the heavens,’ The whole 
of this region bears evidence of a race 
whose religion was ophite, who bore the 
epithet of Takshac as the name of the tribe, 
and whose inscriptions in this same nail- 
headed character are found all over central 
and western India. If we combine this with 
all that we have already said regarding Raja 
Hoon of Bhadraoti, and Ungutsi the Hun, 
who served the Rana of Cheetore at this 
precise period,® when an irruption is recorded 
from central Asia, we are forced to the 
conclusion, that this inscription (besides 
many others), is a memorial of a Scythic 
* See Vol, I, p, 190, 





“S, 748 (A.D. 692), on the full moon of | or Tatar prince, who, as well as the Gete 
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prince of Salpoor,* was grafted upon Hindu 
stock, | 

The inscription next in point of antiquity 
was from the Jain temple in the modern town. 
It was dated the 3d of Jeyt, 8. 1103 (A.D, 
1047), but recorded only the name of a 
visitor to the shrine. | 

Near the dam of the Or-sagur, there wae 
a vast number of funeral memorials, termed 
nisea, of the Jain priesthood. One is dated 
‘the 3d of Magh, S. 1066 (A.D. 1010), on 
which day Srimunt Deo, Chela or disciple, 
of Acharya Srimana Dewa, left this world.” 
The bust of the acharya, or doctor, isin a 
studious posture, the book laying open upon 
the thoont or cross, which forms a reading- 
desk, often the only sign on the nisea to . 
mark a Jain place of sepulture. 

The adjoining one contained the name of 
Devindra Acharya ; the date 8. 1180. 

Another was of “Komar-deo, the pundes 
or priest of the race of Koomad Chandra 
Acharya, who finished his career on Thurs- 
day (goorbard) the Mool nekshitra of 8.1289.’ 

There were many others, but as, like these, 
they contained no historical data, they were 
not transcribed. 

Naraynpoor, 13th December, eleven miles.— 
Marched at daybreak, and about a coss north 
of the city ascended the natural boundary of 
Harouti and Malwa; at the point of ascent 
was Gondore, formerly in the appanage of 
the Ghatti-Rao (lord of the pass), one of the 
legendary heroes of past days; and half a 
coss further was the point of descent into 
the Antri, or ‘valley,’ through which our 


* See inscription, Vol, I, p. 628, _ 
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course lay due north. In front, to the 
north-west, Gagrown, on the opposite range, 
was just visible through the gloom ; while 
the yet more ancient Mhow, the first capital 
of the Kheechies, was pointed out five coss 
to the eastward. I felt most anxious to visit 
this city, celebrated in the traditions of 
Central India, and containing in itself and 
all around much that was worthy of notice. 
But time pressed ; so we continued our route 
over the path trodden by the army of Alla- 
o-din when he besieged Achildas in Gagrown. 
The valley was full three miles wide, the 
soil fertile, and the scenery highly pictures- 
que. The forest on each side echoed with 
the screams of the peacock, the calls of the 
partridge, and the note of the jungle-cock, 
who was crowing his matins as the sun glad- 
dened his retreat. It was this antri, or 
valley, that the Regent selected for his 
ohaoni, or ‘fixed camp,’ where he has resided 
for the last thirty years. It had at length 
attained the importance ofa town, having 
spacious streets and well-built houses, and 
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the materials for a circumvallation were 
rapidly accumulating : but there is little 
chance of his living to see it finished. The 
site is admirably chosen, upon the banks of 
the Amjar, and midway between the castle 
of Gagrown and Jhalrapatun. <A short 
distance to the west of the Regent’s camp, 
is the Pindarrt-ca-chaoni, where the sons of 
Kureem Khan, the chief leader of those 
horses, resided ; for in these days of strife, 
the old Regent would have allied himself 
with Satan, if he had led a horde of plun- , 
derers. I was greatly amused to see in this 
camp, also assuming a permanent shape, the 
commencement of an eedga, or ‘place of 
prayer;’ for the villains, while they robbed 
and murdered even defenceless woman, prayed 
jive times a day ! 

We crossed the confluent streams of the 
Aou and Amjar, which, flowing through the 
plains of Malwa, have forced their way through 
the exterior chain into the antré of Gagrown, 
pass under its western face, dividing it 
from the town, and then join the Caly Sinde. 


= Jhalra-Patun 
Ruins of Chandrabhaga 
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Until you spproach close ty Gagrown, 
3ts town aNd castle appear united, and 
present a bold and striking object; and 
it is only on mounting the ridge that one 
perceives the strength of this position, the 
rock being scarred by the action of the 
waters toan immense height. The ascent 
to the summit of the ridge was so gradual 
that our surprise was complete, when, casting 
our eye north, we saw the Caly Sinde eweep- 
ing along the northern face of both fort 
and town, whence it turns due north, plough- 
ing its serpentine passage, at a depth of 
full two hundred feet below the level of the 
valley, through three distinct ranges, each 
chasm or opening appearing in this bold 
perspective like a huge portal, whence the 
river gains the yielding plains of Harouti. 
As we passed under the town, we were salut- 
ed by a discharge from all the ordnance on 
its ramparts, and the governor, who had 
advanced to meet us at the express desire 
of his master, invited us in; but though 
strongly pressed, and equally desiroug to 
see a place of such celebrity, I would not 
make myself acquainted with the secrets of 
this chief stronghold of the Regent. On 
whichever side an enemy might approach it, 
he would have to take the bull by the horns. 
It was only by polluting the waters with the 
blood of the sacred kine, that Alla, ‘the san- 
guinary’ (kiooni), took it about five centuries 
ago from the valiant Kheechie, Achildas, an 
account of whose family would be here out 
of place, Independent of ancient associations, 
there is a wild grandeur about Gagrown, 
which makes it well worthy of a visit, and 
the views from the north must be - still finer 
than from the point whence we beheld it. 
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We passed over the ridge at the extremity 
of the town, and descended into anothér 
antri, up which we journeyed nearly due west 
until we reached our camp at Naraynpoor. 
The valley was from four to six hundred 
yards in breadth, and in the highest state of 
cultivation ; to preserve which, and at the 
same time to secure the game, the Regent, 
at an immense expense, has cut deep trench- 
es at the skirt of the hills on each side, 
over which neither deer nor hog can pass, 
while the forests that crown the hills to their 
summit are almost impervious even to wild 
beasts. We passed various small canton- 
ments, where the Regent could collect the 
best part of his army, some even on the 
summit of the ridge. Atall of these are 
wells, and reservoirs termed po. 

Mokundurra, December 14th, ten miles.— 
At daybreak, commenced our march up the 
valley, and midway between Naraynpoor 
and the durra, reached the ruined castle of 
Ghatti, so called from its being erected on 
the summit of the ridge commanding an 
outlet of the valley. Partly from the 
gradual ascent of the valley, and from the 
depression of the ridge, we formed rather a 
mean opinion of the pass (ghatti) ; but this 
feeling was soon lost when we attained the 
crest, and found ourselves on a scarped rock 
of some hundred feet in elevation, comman- 
ding a view over all the plains of Malwa, 
while at our feet was a continuation of the 
antri of the Amjar, which we observed glid- 
ing througa the deep woods the Regent has 
allowed to remain at the entrances of these 
valleys. 

Tradition is eloquent on the deeds of the 
‘Lords of the Pass,’ both of the Kheechie 
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and Hara, and they point out the impression 
of Mehraj Kheechie’s charger, as he sprang 
upon the Islamite invaders. There are many 
cenotaphs to the memory of the slain, and 
several small shrines to Siva and his consort, 
in one of which I found an inscription not 
only recording the name of Mehraj, but the 
curious fact that four generations were pre- 
sent at the consecration of one to Siva. It 
ran thus: “In §. 1657 and Saca 1522, in 
thnt particular year called Somya, the sun 
in the south, the season of cold, in the 
happy month Asoj, the dark half thereof, on 
Sunday, and the thirty-sixth gurrie ; in such 
a happy moment, the Kheechie of Chohan 
race, Maharaj Sri Rawut Nursing-deo, and 
his son Sri Rawut Mehraj, and Ais son Sri 
Chundersen, and Ais son Kalian-das, erected 
this seo-ali (house of Siva): may they be 
fortunate! Written by Jey Serman, and 
engraved by Kumma, in the presence of the 
priest Kistna, the son of Mohes.” 

_ We shall pase over the endless tales of the 
many herees who fell in its defence, to the 
last of any note—Goman Sing, a descendant 
of Sawunt Hara. Theanecdote [am about to 
insert relates to the time when Rao Doorjyn 
Sal was prince of Kotah, and the post of 
Foujdar was held by a Rahtore Rajpoot, Jey 
Sing of Gagorni. Through the influence of 
this foujdar, Goman was deprived of the 
honour of defending the pass, and his estate 
sequestrated. He was proceeding homeward 
with a heavy heart from the presence of his 
sovereign, when he met the foujdar with his 
train. It wasdark, and a torch-bearer preced- 
ed him, whom Goman dashed to the earth, 
and with hisiron lance transfixed the Rahtore 
to his palki. Making for the gate, he said it 
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was the Rao’s order that none. should’ pass 
until his return. As soon as he gained his 
estate, he proceeded with his family and 
effects to Oodipoor, and found sirna with the 
Rana, who gave him an estate for the support 
of himself and his followers. There he re- 
mained until Kotah was besieged by Raja 
Esuri Sing of Jeipoor, when he obtained the 
Rana’s leave to fly to its defence. Passing 
over the Pathar, he mace for Kotah, but it 
was invested on every side. Determined to 
reach it or perish, he ordered his nakarra to 
beat, and advanced through the heart of the 
enemy’s camp. The Jeipoor prince asked 
who had the audacity to beat close to his 
quarters, and being told “the Rawut of the 
pass, from Oodipoor,” he expressed a wish to 
see the man, of whom he had heard his father 
say, he had, unarmed, slain a tiger. The 
Hara obeyed the summons, but would only 
enter the Presence in the midst of his band, 
He was courteously received and offered 
large estates in Jeipoor ; the Raja remark- 
ing, that Goman Sing was only going to 
his doom, since“ in the space of eating a 
pan, he (Esuri Sing) would be master of 
Kotah. ” Losing all patiencd, Goman said, 
“take my salaam and my defiance, Maharaj ; 
the heads of twenty thousand Haras are with 
Kotah.” He was permitted to pags the 
batteries unmolested, and on reaching the 
river, he called aloud, “the Ghatta Rawat 
wants a boat”, to condact him to his sover- 
eign; whom he found geated behind the walls 
encouraging the defence. At that very 
moment, a report was brought that 9 breach | 
was nearly effected ata particular point ; 
and ssarcely had the prince applauded hig 
swamdherma, than, making his bow, Gomay 
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pillar, prohibiting chiefly his own vialence, 
he had abundant formulas to appeal to. 
We have already alluded to this cireums- 


en = 





arched his followers to the breach, and 
“there planted his lance”. Such were the 
Haras of past days ; but the descendants of 
the ‘ Rawut-of the Pass’ are now in penury, 
deprived of their lands, and hard pressed to 
find a livelihood. 
We continued our march from this Pass, 
often moistened with Rajpoot blood, and 
reached the Durra, outside of which we 
found the old Regent encamped, and whence 
we issued on our tour just three weeks ago. 
It was by mere accident that, some distance 
up the valley, (a continuation of that we had 
just quitted,) we heard of some ruins, termed 
the “Chaori of Bheem,” one of the most strik- 
ing remains of art Thad yet met with. It 
is the fragment only of a quadrangular pile, 
of which little now remains, the materials 
having been used by one of the Kotah 
princes, in erecting a small palace to a Bhilni 
concubine. The columns possess great origi- 
nality, and appear to be the connecting link 
of Hindu and Egyptian architecture. Not 
far from the Chaori, where, according to 
local traditions, the Pandu Bheem celebrated 
his nuptials, are two columns, standing 
without relatiog toany other edifice ; but in 
the lapse of ages the fragments appertaining 
to them have been covered with earth or 
jungle. At every step we found joojarhs, or 
funeral stones; and as this “ Pass of 
Mokund” must, as the chief outlet between 
the Dekhan and northern India, have been 
a celebrated spot, it is not unlikely that 
im remote ages some city was built within 
its natural ramparts, Throughout this 
town, we found many traces of the bene- 
ficent but simple legislation of the Hara 
princes; and when the Regent set up his 


tance in the sketch of his biography, and 
we may here insert a free translation of 
the ordinance we found engraved in the 
Pass, and which is recorded throughout 
Harouti. 

** Maharaj Maharao-ji Kishore Sing, or- 
daining! To all the merchants (mahajins), 
traders, cultivators, and every tribe in- 
habiting Mokundurra. At this time, be full 
of confidence; trade, traffic, exchange, 
borrow, lend, cultivate, and be prosperous ; 
for all dind (contribution ) is abolished by the 
Durbar. Crimes will be punished according 
to their magnitude. All officers of trust, 
Patels, Patwarris, Sasurris, (night-guards), 
and mootsuddies (scribes), will be rewarded 
for good services, and for evil. None of 
them shall be guilty of exactions from mer- 
chants or others: this is a law sworn to by 
allthat is sacred to Hindu or Mooslem. 
Ordained from the royal mouth, and by 
command of Nanah-ji (grandsire) Zalim 
Sing, and uncle Madhu Sing. Asoj the 10th 
Monday S. 1877 (A. D. 1821).” 

Having halted a few days, we returned 
to Kotah by the towns of Puchpahar and 
Anundpoor ; both large and thriving, situ- 
ated upon the banks of fine pieces of water. 
Madhu Sing, at the head of a splendid 
cavalcade, with six field pieces, advanced a 
couple of miles to conduct me to my old 
residence, the garden-house, east of the town. 
During the six weeks that we remained 
here to watch the result of the measures else- 
where described, we endeavoured to find 
amusements in various ways, ta divert us 
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from brooding upon the cholera which was 
raging areund us. This season attracts 
flucks of wild-geese to prey upon the young 
corn, and we had the double pleasure of 
shooting and eating them. Occasionally, 
we had a shot at a deer, or hunted them 
down with the Regent's cheetas (hunting- 
leopards) ; or with the dogs ran down jackalls, 
foxes, or hares. There was a rumna for 
wild-hogs about 5 miles from our abode, 
and a delightful summer retreat in the 
midst of a fine sheet of water. 
were so tame, from the custom of 
feeding them, that it was almost unsports- 
manlike to shoot at them. On one occasion, 


The animals 


the Maharao prepared an excursion upon 
the water, in which [ was not well enough 
to join. Numerous shekarris, or § hunters,’ 
proceeded up either bank to rouse the bears 
ar tigers that find cover there, when the party 
from the boats shot at them as they passed. 
Partly for the purpose of enjoying this sport, 
and partly to see the fortress of Ekailgurh, 
six miles south of the city, we afterwards 
made another excursion, which though not 
unattended by danger, afforded a good deal 
of merriment. The river here is confined 
by perpendicular rocks, full three hundred 
feet in height ; and amidst the debris, these 
wild animals find shelter. As the side on 
which we were did not promise much sport, 
we determined to cross the stream, and find- 
ing a quantity of timber suited to the purpose 
we set to work to construct a raft ; but had 
only pushed a few paces from the shore when 
we began to sink, and were compelled to 
makea Jonas of the doctor, though we 
afterwards sent the vessel back for him, and 
in due time landed all our party and appen- 
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dages. Being furnished with huntsmen by. 
the Regent, who knew the lairs of the ani- 
mals, we despatched them up the stream, 
taking post ourselves behind some masses of 
rock in the only path by which they could 
advance. We had been seated about half an 
hour, when the shouts of the hunters were 
heard, and soon a huge bear, his muzzle grey 
from age, came slowly trotting up the path- 
way. Being unable to repress the mirth of 
Captain Waugh and the doctor, who were 
conning over the events of the morning, just 
before he came in sight, I had quitted them, 
and was trying to gain a point of security a 
little remote from them; but before I could 
attain it, they had both fired and missed, 
and Bruin came at a full gallop towards 
me, When within ten paces, I fired and hit 
him in the flank; he fell, but almost ins- 
tantly recovered, and charged me open- 
mouthed, when one of my domestics boldly 
attack him with a hog-spear and saved 
me froma hug. Between the spear and the 
shot, he went floundering off, and was lost 
in the creyices of the rock. On our return, 
we passed the day amidst the ruins of 
Ekailgurh, an enormous pile of stones with- 
out cement; in all probability, a fortress of 
some of the aboriginal Bhils. Both crests 
of the mountain are covered with jungle, 
affording abundant sport to the princes of 
Kotah. There is a spot of some celebrity a 
few coss to the south of this, called Gypur- 
Mahadeo, where thereis a cascade from a 
stream that falls into the Chumbul, whose 
banks are said tobe here upwards of six 
hundred feetin height. There are few more 
remarkable spotsin India than the course 
of the river from Kotah to Bhyneror, where 
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both the ataraites and the ae nigh known character. One of the most interest- 
find ample employment. | ing, brought from Kunswah, of a Jit prinoe, . 

I sent scouts in all directions to seek for | has been given in the first volume of this 
inscriptions ; some of which are in an un- | work. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Visit to Mynal.—Definition of the servile condition termed bussie.-Bijolli.—Inscriptions, 
Ancient history of Bijolli.— Evidence that the Chohans wrested the throne of Delhi from the 
Tuare—-Jain temples.—-Inscriptions. Sivite temples.—Prodigious extent of ruins.—The 
Bijolls chief.—His daughter ¢ Sati.— Hynal, or Mahanal.—Its picturesque site.—Records 
of Pirthivaj, the Chohan.—Inscriptions.—Synchronism in an enigmatical date-—March to 
Beygoo.— Bumaoda, the castle of Aloo Hara.—Legend of that chief.—Imprecation of the | 
virgin Satt.—Recollections of the Haras still associated with their ancient traditions.—~ 
Quit Bumaoda end arrive at Beygoo. 


In February, I recommenced my march | with all his bussie, upwards of two centuries 
for Oodipoor, and having halted a few days | ago ; the Rana having married the daughter 
at Boondi, and found all there as my heart'| of Rao Asoca, to whom he assigned an 
could wish, I resnmed the march acrosa | estate worth five lakhs annually. I have 
the Pathar, determined to put into execu- | elsewhere explained the meaning of a term 
tion my wish of visiting Mynal. About-ten | which embraces bondage amongst its syno- 
miles north, on this side of it, I halted at | nyms, though it is the highest species of — 
Bijolli, one of the principal fiefs of Mewar, | slavery. Bussie, or properly vast, means & 
held by a chief of the Pramar tribe, with | ‘settler,’ an ‘inhabitant,’ from vas, ‘a 
the title of Rao. This family, originally ; habitation,’ and vasna, ‘to inhabit,’ but it 
Raos Jugnair, near Biana, came into | does not distinguish between free settlers 
Mewar in the time of the great Umr Sing, | and compulsory labourers; but wheresoever 
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assumed to iniply the latter. Still, strange 
to say, the condition includes none of the 
accessories of slavery: there is no task-duty 
of any kind, nor is the individual accountable 
for his labour to any one: he pays the usual 
taxes, and the only tie upon him appears to 
be that of a compulsory residence in his 
vas, and the epithet, which is in itself a fetter 
upon the mind of the vas? of Bijolli. 

Bijolli (Vijyavallt) stands amidst the ruins 
with which this oopermal, or highland, is 
crowded. From the numerous inscriptions 
we here found, we have to choose, for its 
ancient name, between Ahaichpoor and 
Morakuro ; the latter is still applied, though 
the former appears only on the recording 
stone. This western frontier teems with 
traditions of the Chohans, and seems to have 
been a dependency of Ajmer, as these ins- 
criptions contain many celebrated names 
of that dynasty, as Beesildeo, Someswar, 
Pirthiraj ; and chiefly record the martial 
virtues and piety of Irno-Raj of Morakuro, 
and his offspring, Bahir-Raj and Koontpal, 
who appear contemporary with their para- 
mount prince and relative, Pirthiraj, king 
of Delhi and Ajmer. 

One inscription records the actions of 
the dynasty of Cheetore, and they are so 
intermingled as to render it almost im- 
possible to separate the Gehlotes from the 
Chohans. It begins with an invocation to 
“ Sacambhari Jinunie Mata, the mother of 
births, guardian of the races (Secum), and 
of mighty.castles (doorga), hills, and ruins, 
the Protectress.” Having mentioned the 
names of nine Chohans (of Vach-gotra), it 
flies. off to. Srimad Bappa-Raj, Vindhya 
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Nirpati, or, ‘ Bappa, sovereign of Vindhya 
Hills,’ the founder of the 'Ranas of Mewat ; 
but the names that follow do not beleng 
to his dynasty, which leads me to imagine’ 
that the Chohans of Oopermal were vassals 
of Cheetore at that early period. Since 
antiquarian disquisitions, however, would be 
out of place here, we shall only give the 
concluding portion. Itis of Koontpal, the 
grandson of Irno-Raj, “who destroyed 
Jawulapoor, and the fame of whose exploit 
at the capture of Delhi is engraved on the 
gate of Balabhi. His elder brother’s son 
was Pirthiraj, who assumed a purd of gold, 
which he gave in charity, and built in 
Morakuro a temple to Parswanath. Having 
obtained the regal dignity, through Somes- 
war, he was thence called Someswar, for the 
sake of whose soul this mindra was erected, 
and the village of Rewana on the Rewa, 
bestowed for its support.—S. 1226 (A. D. 
1170). This appears completely to set at 
rest the question whether the Chohans 
wrested by force the throne of Delhi from 
the Tuars; and it is singular, that from the 
most remote part of the dominions of this 
illustrious line, we should have a confirma- 
tion of the fact asserted by their great bard 
Chund. The inscriptions at Asi (Hansi), 
and on the column of Delhi, were all 
written about the same period as this, But 
the appeal made to “ the gate of Balabhi,” 
the ancient capital of the Grehlotes in 
Saurashtra, 1s the most singular part of it, 
and will only admit of one construction, 
namely, that when Pirthiraj revenged the. 
death of his father, Someswar, who was. 
slain in battle by the prince of Saurashtra 
and Guzzerat, Koontpal must have availed. - 
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himself of that soportantty to sipconmale 


the share he had in the capture of Delhi. 
Chund informs us he made a conquest of 
the whole of Guzzerat from Bhola Bheem. 

We have also two other nof unimportant 
pieces of information : first, that Morakuro 
was an ancient name of Bijolli; and next, 
that the Chohan prince was a disciple of 
the Jains, which, according to Chund, was 
not uncommon, as he tells us that he banish- 
ed his son Sarungdeo from Ajmer, for at- 
tachine himself to the doctrines of the 
Budhists. 

Morakuro, about half a mile east of 
Bijolli, isnow in ruins ; but there-are re- 
mains of a kote, or castle, a palace called the 
No-choki, and no less than five temples to 
Parswanath, the twenty-third of the Jain 
pontiffs, all of considerable magnitude and 
elaborate architectural details, though not 
to be compared with Barolli. Inded, it is 
every where apparent, that there is nothing 
classical in design or execution in the archi- 
tecture of India posterior to the eleventh 
century. Qne of my scribes, who has a 
talent for design, is delineating .with his 
reed (culm) these stupendous piles, while my 
ald Jain guru is hard at work copying what 
is not the least curious part of the antiqui- 
ties of Bijolli, two inscriptions cut in the 
rock ; one of the Chohan race, the other of 
the Sankh Puran, appertaining to his own 
creed, the Jain. It is fifteen feet long by 


five iu breadth, and has fifty-two lines.* 


® Ihave never had time to learn the purport of this 
inscription, but hold it, together with a host of others 
atthe service of those who desire to expound them, 
For myself, without my old guru, I am like a ship 
without helm or compass (as Chund would say) “in 
ploughing the ocean of (Sanscrit) rhyme.” 





The other i is sleven: feet six Sales by tiires 


feet six, and contains thirty-one lines: go 
that the old gentleman has ample occupa: 
tion. A‘ stream runs amidst the ruins, 
called the Mundagni (fire-extinguishing); 
and there is a coond, or fountain, close to 
the temples of Parswa, with the remains of 
two noble reservoirs. All these relics in- 
dicate that the Jains were of the Digumber 
sect. The genealogy is within the kote, or 
precincts of the old castle. 

There are likewise three temples dedicated 
to Siva, of still greater magnitude, nearer 
to the town, but without 
though one in an adjoining coond, called the 
Rewati, records the piety of the Gohil chief 
Rahil, who had bestowed ‘fa patch of land 
in the Antri,” defining minutely its limits, 
and inviting other (not ineffectually, as is 
proved by other bequests), in the preamble 
to his gift, to follow his example by the de- 
claration that ‘“‘whoever bathes in the 
Rewati fountain will be beloved by her lord, 
and have a numerous progeny.” 

The modern castle of Bijolliis construct- 
ed entirely out of the ruins of the old 
shrines of Morakuro, and gods and demons 
are huddled promiscuously together. This 
is very common, as we have repeatedly 
noticed ; nor can any thing better evince 
that the Hindu attaches no abstract virtue 
te the material object or idol, but regard 
it merely as a type of some power or 
quality which he. wishes to propitiate. On 
the desecration of the receptacle, the idol 
becomes again, in his estimation, a mera 
stone, and is used as such without scruple. 
All around, for several miles, are seen the 
wrecks of past days. At Dorowlee, about 


inscriplions ; 
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four miles south, is an inscription dated 
S. 900 (A. D844), but it is unimportant ; 
and again, at Telsooah, two miles farther 
south, are four mundirs, a coond, and a torun, 
At 
Jarowla, about six miles distant, there are 


or triumphal arch, but no inscription. 


no less than seven mundirs and a coond—a 
mere heap of ruins. At Ambaghati, one 
of the passes of descent from the table-land 
into the plain, there are the remains of an 
ancient castle and ashrine, and I have the 
names of four or five other places, all within 
five miles of Bijolli, each having two and 
three temples in ruins. Tradition does not 
name the destroyer, but as it evidently 
was not Time, we may, without hesitation, 
divide the opprobrium between those great 
ieonoclasts, the Ghori king Alla, and the 
Mogul Arungzeb, the first of whom is never 
named without the addition of khooni, ‘ the 
sanguinary, whilst the other is known as 
Kal-jumun, the demon-foe of Crishna. 

The Bijollia chief is greatly reduced, 
though his estates, if cultivated, would 
yield fifty thousand rupees annually ; but 
he cannot create more vasi, unless he could 
animate the prostrate forms which lie scat- 
tered around him. It was his daughter 
who was married to prince Umra, and 
who, though only seventeen, withstood all 
solicitation to save her from the pyre on 
his demise.* JI made use of the strongest 
arguments, through her uncle, then at 
Oodipoor, promising to use my influence to 
increase his estate, and doubtless his poverty 
reinforced his inclination; but all was 
in vain—she determined ‘*to expiate the 





® See Transactions Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I. 
p. 152, 
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Having remained two or 


sins of her lord.” 
three days, we continued our journey in 
quest of the antique and the picturesque, 
and found both at 

Mynal, February 2\st.—It is fortunate 
that the pencil can here pourtray what 
transcends the power of the pen ; to it we 
shall, therefore, leave the architectural 
wonders of Mahanal, and succinctly describe 
its site. It is difficult to conceive what 
could have induced the princely races of 
Cheetore or Ajmer to select such a spot as 
an appanage for the cadets of their families, 
which in summer must be a furnace, 
owing to the reflexion of the sun’s rays 
from the rock: tradition, indeed, asserts 
that it is to the love of the sublime alone we 
are indebted for these singular structures. 
The name is derived from the position 
Maha-nal, ‘the great chasm,’ or cleft in the 
western face of the Pathar, presenting an 
abyss of about four hundred feet in depth, 
over which, at a sharp re-entering angle, 
falls a cascade, and though now but a rill, 
it must be a magnificent object in the 
rainy season. Within this dell it would be 
death to enter: gloomy as Erebus, crowded 
with majestic foliage entangled by the 
twisted boughs of the amervela, and affording 
cover to all description of the inhabitants, 
quadruped and feathered, of the forest. On 
the very brink of the precipice, over- 
hanging the abyss, is the group of mixed 
temples and dwellings, which bear the 
name of Pirthiraj ; while those on the 
opposite side are distinguished by that of 
Samarsi of Cheetore, the brother-in-law 
of the Chohan emperor of Delhi and Ajmer, 
whose wife, Pirtha-Bae, has been immor- 
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talized by Chund with her husband and 
brother. Here, the grand cleft between 
them, these two last bulwarks of the Raj- 
poot races were accustomed to meet with 
their families, and pass days of affectionate 
intercourse, in which no doubt the political 
condition of India was a prominent topic 
of discussion. If we may believe, and we 
have no reason to distrust, the testimony 
of Chund, had Pirthiraj listened to the 
counsel of the Ulysses of the Hindus, 
(in which light Samarsi was regarded by 
friend and foe), the Islamite never would 
have been lord of Hindustan. But the 
indomitable courage and enthusiastic enter- 
prize of Pirthiraj sunk them all ; and when 
neither wisdom nor valour could save 
him from destruction, the heroic prince 
of Cheetore was foremost te court it. 
Both fell on the banks of the Caggar, amidst 
heroes of every tribe in Rajpootana. It 
was indeed to them, as the bard justly terms 
it, pralaya, the day of universal doom ; 
and the last field maintained for their 
national independence. To me, who have 
pored over their poetic legends, and im- 
bibed all those sympathies which none can 
avoid who study the Rajpoot character, 
there was a melancholy charm in the 
solemn ruins of Mynal. It was a season, 
tuo, when every thing conspired to nou- 
rish this feeling ; the very trees which 
were crowded about these. relics of departed 
glory, appearing by their leafless boughs 
and lugubrious aspect to join in the uni- 
versal mourning. 

We found many inscriptione at Mahanal, 
and of one I shall here insert a free trans. 
lation, as it may be applied hereafter: to the 
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correction of the chronology of the Haras, 
of which race it contains a memorial. 

“By <Asapurana® [the fulfiller of our 
desires] the cula-devif [tutelary goddess] of 
the race, by whose favour hidden treasures. 
are revealed, and through whose power many 
Chohan kings have ruled the earth, of which 
race was Bhaonrdhun,{t who in the field 
of strife attained the desires of victory. Of 
his race was the tribe of Hara, of which 
was Koolun,§ of illustrious and pure descent 
in both races ; whose fame was fair as the 
rays of the moon. From him was Jypal,{ 
who obtained the fruits of the good works 
of his former existence in the present garb 
of royalty; and whose subjects prayed they 
might never know another sovereign. From 
him was Deva-raj,f the lord of the land, 
who gave whatever was desired, and whose 
wish was to render mankind happy. He 
delighted in the dance and the song. His 
son was Hur-raj,** whose frame was a piece 
of fire; who, in the field of battle, con- 
quered renown from the princes of the land 
[bhkom-eswar], and dragged the spoils of 
victory from their pinnacled abodes. 


© Asa is literally, ‘Hope.’ 


Tt Goddess of the race, pronounced cool. 
t ‘The wealth of the bee ;’ such are the metaphori- 
cal appellations amongst the Rajpoots. 

§ This is the prince who crawled to Kedarnath’ (see 
p. 396), and son of Rainsi, the emigrant prince from 
Aser, whois perbaps here designated as ‘the wealth 
of the bee.” This was in S, 1853, or A. D, 1297. 

| Jypal (‘fosterer of victory’) must be the prince 
familiarly called “ Bango” in the annals (p. 397), and 
not the grandson but the son of Koolun—there said to 
have taken Mynal or Mahanal. 

| Dewaisthe son of Bango (p. 307), and founder of 
Boondi, in S. 1898, ox A, D, 1842, 

®e Hur-raj, elder son of Dews, became lord of 
Bamaoda, by the abdication of his father, who thence- 


‘forth resided at his conquest at Boondi,—Bee note, p. 400, 
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whose land yielded to them 
From Deva-raj was Rit-pal,t who made 
the rebellious bow the head, or trod them 
under foot, as did Capila the sons of Sagara. 
From him was Kelhan, the chief of his 
tribe, whose son Koontul resembled Dherma- 
raj: he had a younger brother, called 
Deda. Of his wife, Rajuldevi, a son was 
born to Koontul, fair as the offspring of the 
ocean.{ He was named Mahadeva. He 
was [in wisdom] fathomless as the sea, and 
in battle immovable as Soomeru; in gifts 
he was the Calpa-vricsha of Indra. He 
laid the dust raised by the hoofs of hostile 
steeds, by the blood of his foe. The sword 
grasped in his extended arm dazzled the 
eye of his enemy, as when uplifted o’er the 
head of Umi Shah he rescued the Lord of 
Medpat, and dragged Kaitah from his 
grasp, as is Chandra from Rahoo.g§ He 
trod the Sooltan’s army under foot, as does 
the ox the corn ; even as did the Danoos 
(demons) churn the ocean, so did Mahadeva 
the field of strife, seizing the gem (rutna) 
of victory fromthe son of the king, and 
bestowing it on Kaitah, the lord of men. 


its fruits. 








® Hur-raj had twelve sons, the eldest of whom, the 
celebrated Aloo Hara, succeeded to Bumaoda, See 
note, p. 397. 


t Here we quit the direct line of descent. going back 
to Dewa. Rit-pal, in all probability, was the offspring 
of one of the twelve sons of Hur-raj, having Mynal as 
a fief of Bumaoda, 


t In the original, “fair as Chanderma (the moon), 
the offspring of Samudra (the ocean).” In Hindu 
mythology, the moon isa male divinity, and son of the 
ocean, which supplies a favourite metaphor to the 
Bardai,—the sea expanding with delight at the sight 
of his child, denoting the ebb and flow of the waters. 


§ This Umi Shah can only be the Pathan emperor 
Humayoon, who enjoyed a short and infamoua celebrity ; 


did the fame of his actions extend, pure 
as curdled milk. He had a son, Doorjun, 
on whom he bestowed the title of Jiva-raj|l 
(Jeojraj), who had two brothers, Soobutsal 
and Cumbhucarna.4 

«Here, at Mahanal, the lord of the land, 


Mahadeva, made a mindra, in whose 
variously-sculptured wall this treasure [the 
inscribed tablet] is concealed. This (the 
temple) is an epitome of the universe, whose 
pinnacle (sikra) sparkles like a gem. The 
mind of Mahadeva is bent on devotion in 
Mahanal, the emblem of Kylas, where the 
Brahmins perform varied rites. While 
the science of arms endures, may the re- 
nown of Mahadeva never perish ;®® and until 
Ganges ceases to flow, and Soomeru to be 
immovable, may this memorial of Mahadeva 
abide fixed at Mahanal. This invocation 
to Mahadeva was made by Mahadeva, and 
by the Brahmin Dhuneewar, the dweller 
in Chutturkote (Cheetore), was this pra- 
shishte composed : 





and Mahadeo, the Hara prince of Mahanal, who takes 
the credit of rescuing prince Kaitsi, must have been one 
of the great feudatories, perhaps generalissimo of the 
armies of Mewar (Medpat). It will be pleasing to the 
lovers of legendary lore to learn, from a singular tale, 
which we shall relate when we get to Bumaoda, that 
if on one occasion he owed his rescue to the Hara, the 
last on another took the life he gave; and as it is 
said he abdicated in favour of his son Doorjan, whom 
he constituted Jiva-raj, or king (7aj), while he was 
yet in life (Jiva), it is not unlikely that, in order to 
atone for the crime of treason to his sovereign lord, 
he abandoned the gadi of Mynal. 

| Here it is dictinctly avowed that Mahadeva, having 
constituted his son Jiva-raj, passed his days in de- 
votion in the temple he had founded, 


q Pronounced Koombkurun, ‘a tay of the Cumbia,’ 
the vessel emblematic of Ceres, and elsewhere des- 
cribed, 


@e@ It appears he did not forget he Aad been a warrior. 
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Arga, Goon, Chandra, Indu. 

“The month of Bysak (soodi), the seventh. 
By Viradhwul, the architect (silpi), learned 
in the works of architecture (silpa-sastra), 
was this temple erected.” 

The cryptographic date, contained in the 
above four words, is not the least curious 
part of this inscription, to which I did not 
even look when composing the Boondi 
annals, and which is another of the many 
powerful proofs of the general fidelity of 
their poetic chronicles. 

Arga is the sun, and denotes the number 
12; Goon is the three principal passions 
of the mind; and Chandra and Indu each 
stand for one: thus, 

Arga, Goon, Chandra, Indu. 

12, 3. i: i. 
and this “concealed (goopte) treasure,” 
alluded to in the inscription, must be read 
backwards. But either my expounder, or 
the silpi, was out, and had I not found 
S. 1446 in a corner, we should never have 
known the value of this treasure. Many 
inscriptions are useless from their dates 
being thus enigmatically expressed ; and 
Teubjoin, ina note, a few of the magic 
runes, which may aid others to decipher 
them. * 

I was more successful in another inscrip- 


@ Indu (the MOON).......ccccsreeccccecssecnccccscevere - i 
Pukheo (the two fortnights).,...........cccoe 2 
Netra (the three eyes of Siva)...mr...cscceees 8 
Veda (the four holy baoks)....0...0.0. 000 eecceees 4 
Sur (the five arrows of Camdeo, or Cupid...... 5 
Sest (the six seasons, of two months each)... 6 
Juludhee (the seven seas, or Samoodras)...... 7 
DLC las tats ecedaidvivabecsdeonsensaasoussaceanen swat eas 8 
Nidh (the nine planets)....ccccccccsccsscssecsscesses 9 
Dig (the ten corners of the globe).......ccsees . 10 
Roodra (aname of Siva).....ccccccsceccees ar 11 


Arga (tho sun)......cccccecs iig Sus wedacetesseceusece Pe | 


tion of Irno or Arnodeva (fam. Arndeo), who 
appears to have held the entire Oopermal 
as a fief of Ajmer, and who is conspicuous 
in the Bijolli inscription. Of this, suffice 
it to say, that it records his having “ made 
the gateway to Mynal, otherwise termed 
the city of Someswar ;” and the date is 
Anhul, Nund, Ind, Ind. 
3. 9 IL. 1. 

Anhul (fire) stands for three, denoting 
the third eye of Mahadeva, which is: even- 
tually to cause pralaya, or ‘destruction.’ 
Nund stands for nine, or the no-nund of 
their ancient histories. Jndu, the moon, 
(twice repeated), is one, and the whole, 
read backwards, is §. 1193, or A. D. 1137. 

In the mundur of Samarsi, we found the 
fragment of another inscription, dated S. 
12-2, and containing the eulogy of Samarsi 
and Arnoraj, lord of the region; also 
the name of “ Pirthiraj, who destroyed the 
barbarians ;” and concluding with Sawunt 
Sing. 

Beygoo, february.— We commenced our 
march at break of day, along the very crest 
of the Pathar ; but the thick woods through 
which lay our path did not allow us a 
peep atthe plains of Medpat, until we 
reached the peak, where once stood the castle 
of Aloo Hara. But silent were the walls 
of Bumaoda; desolation was in the courts 
of Aloo Hara. We could trace, however, 
the plan of this famed residence of a hero, 
which consisted of an exterior and an in- 
terior castle, the latter being a hundred and 
seventy cubits by a hundred and twelve. 
There are the ruins of three Jain temples, 
to Siva, Hanuman, and Dhermaraja, the 
Hindu Minos ; also three tanks, one of which 
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was in excellent preservation. There are 
likewise the remains of one hall, called the 
andheart kotri, or ‘dark chamber,’ perhaps 
that in which Aloo (according to tradition) 
locked up his nephew, when he carried his 
feud into the desert. The site commands 
an extensive view of the plains of Mewar, 
and of the arneo-ghati (pass), down the side 
of the mountain, to the valley of Beygoo. 
Beneath, on a ledge of rock, guarding the 
ascent, was the gigantic statue of ‘ Jogini 
Mata,’ placed on the very verge of the pre- 
cipice, and overlooking one of the noblest 
prospects in nature. The hill here forms a 
re-entering angle of considerable depth, 
the sides scarped, lofty and wooded to the 
base; all the plain below is covered with 
lofty trees, over whose tops the parasitic 
amervela forms an umbrageous canopy, 6x- 
tending from rock to rock, and if its super- 
fluous supports were removed, it would form 
a sylvan hall, where twenty thousand men 
might assemble. 

Over this magnificent scenery, “ our Queen 
of the Pass” looks grimly down ; but now 
there is neither foe to oppose, nor scion 
of Bumaoda to guard. I could not learn 
exactly who had levelled the castle of Aloo 
Hara, although it would appear to have 
been the act of the lord paramount of Chee- 
tore, on whose land it is situated ; it is 
now within the fief of Beygoo. We have 
already given one legend of Aloo ; another 
from the spot may not be unacceptable. 

In one of the twenty-four castles depend- 
ant on Bumaoda, resided Lallaji, a kinsman 
of Aloo, He had one daughter, in whose 
name he sent the coco-nut to his liege-lord, 
the Rana of Cheetore; but the honour was 
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declined. The family priest was returning 
across the antri, when he encountered the 
heir of Cheetore returning from the chase, 
who, on learning the cause of the holy 
man’s grief, determined to remove it by 
taking the nuptial symbol himself. He dis- 
missed the priest, telling him he should soon 
appear to claim his bride. Accordingly, 
with an escort befitting the heir of Cheetore, 
and accompanied by a bard then on a visit 
to the Rana, he set out for Bumaoda. 
Bheemsen Bardai was a native of Benares, 
and happened to pass through Mewar on 
his way to Cutch-Bbooj, at the very period 
when all “ the sons of rhyme” were under 
sentence of exile from Mewar: a fate which 
we frequently find attending the fraternity 
in this country. The cause of this expa- 
triation was as follows: an image of the 
deity had been discovered in clearing out 
the waters of the lake, of a form s0 exqui- 
sitely beautiful as to enchant every eye. 
But the position of the arms was singular : 
one pointed upwards, another downwards, 
a third horizontally towards the observer. 
The handwriting on the wall could not have 
mvre appalled the despot of Babylon, than 
this pootl: of Chutterbhooja, or ‘image of the 
four-armed god.’ 
convened from all parts; but neither the 


The prophetic seers were 


Bhats nor the Charuns, nor even the cunning 
Brahmin, could interpret the prodigy ; until, 
at length, the bard of the Jharejas arrived 
and expounded the riddle. He shewed that the 
finger pointing upwards imperted that there 
was one Indra, lord of heaven; and that 
downwards was directed te the sovereign of 
patal (hell) ; whilst that which pointed to the 
Rana indicated that he was lord of the central 


region (med-pat), which being geographically 
correct, kis interpretation was approved, 
and met with such reward, that he became 
the pat-bardai, or chief bard to Hamir, who, 
at his intercession, recalled his banished 
brethren, exacting in return for such favours 
that “he would extend the palm to no mor- 
tal but himself.” This was the bard who 
accompanied the heir of Cheetore to espouse 
the daughter of Bumaoda, The castle of 
the Hara was thronged ; the sound of mirth 
and revelry rang through the castle-halls, 
and the bards, who from all parts assembled 
to sing the glories of the Haras, were loaded 
with gifts. Bheemsen could not withstand 
the offering made by the lord of the Pathar, 
a horse richly caparisoned, splendid clothes, 
and a huge bag of money : as the bard of the 
Haras (who told me the tale) remarked, 
‘although he had more than enough, who 
can forget habit ? We are beggars (mangtas) 
as well as poets by profession.” So, after 
many excuses, he allowed the gift to be left; 
but his soul detested the sin of his eye, and 
resolving to expiate the crime, he burried 
his dagger in his heart. Cries rent the air ; 
‘‘ the sacred bard of Cheetore is slain !” 
met the ear of its prince at the very 
moment of Aataili (junction of hands). He 
dropped the hand of his bride, and demand- 
It was now the Hara’s 
turn to be offended: to break off the nup- 
tials at such a moment was redoubling the 
insult already offered by his father, and a 
course which not even the bard’s death 
could justify. The heir of Cheetore was 
conducted forthwith outside Bumaoda ; but 
he soon returned with the troops of Cheetore, 
and hostilities commenced where festivity so 


ed vengeance. 
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lately reigned. Falzoon approached, and 
the spring-hunt of the eheira could not be 
deferred, though foes were around. Lallaji, 
father of the bride, went with a chosen band 
to slay a boar to Gouri, in the plains of 
Teokeraye ; but Kaitsi heard of it, and 
attacked them. Alike prepared for the 
fight or the feast, the Hara accepted the 
unequal combat; and the father and lover 
of the bride rushed on each other spear in 
band, and fell by mutual wounds. 

The pyres were prepared within the walls 
of Bumaoda, whither the vassals bore the 
bodies of their lords ; on one was placed the 
prince of Cheetore, on the sther the Hara 
kinsman ; and while the virgin-bride as- 
cended with the dead body of the prince, her 
mother was consumed on that where her 
father lay. It was on thisevent that the 
imprecation was pronounced that ‘Rana and 
Rao should never meet at the spring-hunt 
(ahaira) but death should ensue.” We have 
recorded, in the annals of the Haras, two 
subsequent occasions ; and to complete their 
quatrain, they have made the defeat of Rana 
Mokul (said Koombho in the Annals), fill 
up the gap. Thus:— 


“ Hamoo, Mokul marya 
Lalla, Khata Ran 
Soojah, Rutna sengarta 
Amal, Urs: Ran.” 


In repeating these stanzas, the descendant 
of Aloo Hara may find some consolation for 
the mental sufferings he endures, when he 
casts a glance upen the ruins of Bumaoda 
and its twenty-four subordinate castles, not 
one of which now cuntains a Hara:— 
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etre, 


** And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 
Worn, but uhstooping to the baser crowd ; 
All tenantless, save to the crannying wind, 
Or holding dark communion with the cloud.” 


That these ruins make a powerful appeal 
to the Hara, I can prove, by letters I re- 
ceived in October last year, when, in obe- 
dience to a mandate of the “Queen of the 
Pass,” a band collected at her shrine to obey 
her behest, whatever that might be. 


Extract from Akbar (newspaper), dated 
Boondi, October 18, 1820. 


“ Warrants were sent to all the chiefs for 
their attendance at the capital to cele- 
brate tho festival of the Duserra, The 
whole of the chiefs and landholders came, 
with the exception of the Thakoors of Burr, 
who returned the following reply :—* We 
have received a communication (pygam) 
from Sri Bhavani of Bumaoda, who com- 
mands us no longer to put the plough in the 
soil, but to sell our horses and our cattle, 
and with the amount to purchase sixty-four® 
buffaloes and thirty-two goats, for a.general 
sacrifice to Mata,i, by obeying which we 
shall re-possess Bumaoda.’ Accordingly, no 
sooner was this known, than several others 
joined them, both from Boondi and Kotah, 
The Thakoor of Burr had prepared dinner 
near the statue of Mata for two hundred, in- 
stead of which five hundred assembled ; yet 
not only were they all abundantly satisfied, 
but some food remained, which convinced 
the people there that the story (the commu- 
nication) was true.” 





® A number sacred (according to Chund) to this 
goddess, who is chief of the sixty-four Joginis, 





This was from Boondi; but the following 
was from my old, steady, and faithful 
Brahmin, Balgovind, who was actually on 
the spot, dated “ Mynal, lst Kartik:— “A 
few days ago, there wasa grand sacrifice 
to Jogini Mata, when thirty-one buffaloes 
and fifty-three goats were slain. Upon two 
bukras (he-goats), three Haras tried their 
swords in vain; they conld not touch a 
single hair, at which all were much sur- 
prised. These goats were afterwards turned 
loose to feed where they pleased, and were 
called amur (immortal).” 

Not a comment was made upon this, 
either by the sensible Balgovind or the Yati 
Gyanji, who was with him. There was 
therefore, no time to be lost in preventing an 
explosion from five hundred brave Haras, 
deeming themselves convened at the express 
command of Bhavani, to whom the sacrifice 
proved thus acceptable ; and I sent to 
the Raja to break up the party, which was 
effected. It, however, shews what an easy 
matter it is to work upon the credulity 
through the feelings of these brave men. 

I left the spot, hallowed by many feelings 
towards the silent walls of Bumaoda. We 
wound our way down the rocky steep, 
giving a look to the ‘mother of the maids 
of slaughter’ as we passed, and after a short 
passage across the entrance of the valley, 
encamped in a fine grove of trees close to 
the town of Beygoo. The Rawut, descen- 
dant of ‘ the black cloud,’ came out to meet 
me; but he is yeta stranger to the happi- 
ness that awaits him—the restoration of 
more than half of his estate, which has been 
in the hands of the Mahratta Sindia since 
A.D. 1791. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Beygoo.—Serious accident to the author.—Affecting testimony of the gratitude of the Rawut.— 
Expulsion of the Mahrattas from Beygoo.—-The estate of the Rawut sequestrated.— Restore 
ed.— Bussie.—Cheetore.—* Akber’s Lamp.’—Reflections upon the Ruins of Cheetore.— Des- 
cription of the city, from the Khoman Rasa, and from observation. Tour ef the city.— 
Origin of the Bagrawut class.—ZInscriptions.—Aged Fakir.—Return to Qodipoor.—Con- 


clusion. 


Beygoo, February 26th.—The chances were 
nine hundred and ninety-nine to one that 
I ever touched a pen again. Two days 
ago, I started, with all the “pomp and 
circumstance” befitting the occasion, to 
restore to the chief the land of his sires, 
‘of which force and fraud had conspired to 
deprive them during more than thirty years, 
The purport of my visit being made known, 
the ‘sons of Kala-Megh’ assembled from 
all quarters ; but honher has again inter- 
fered. The old castle of Beygoo has a 
remarkably wide moat, across which there 
is a wooden bridge communicating with 
the town. The avant-couriers of my caval- 
cade, with an elephant bearing the union, 
having crossed and passed under the arched 
gateway, I followed, contrary to the Ma- 
hout’s advice, wha said there certainly 
would not be space to admit.the elephant 
and howda. But I heedlessly told him to 
drive on, and if he could not pass through, 
to dismount. The hollow sound of the 
bridge, and the deep moat on either side, 
alarmed the animal, and she darted forward 
with the celerity occasioned by fear, in spite 


of any effort to stop her. As I approached 
the gateway, I measured it with my eye, and 


| expecting inevitable and instantaneous des- 


traction, I planted my feet firmly against the 
howda, and my forearms against the arch- 
way, and, by an almost preternatural effort 
of strength, burst out the back of the howda : 
the elephant pursued her flight inside, and I 
dropped senseless on the bridge below. The 
affectionate sympathieg and attention of 
those around revived me, though they 
almost extinguished the latent spark of life 
in raising me into my palki, and carrying 
me to my tent. I, however, soon recovered 
my senses, though aadly bruised; but the 
escape waa, in a twofold degree, miraculous ; 
for, in avoiding decollation, had 1 fallen half 
an inch more to the side, J should have been 
caught on the projecting spikes of the gate- 
way. My tent wags soon filled by the 
Rawut-ji and his brethren, who deplored the 
accident, and it wag with difficulty I could 
get them to leave the side of my pallet ; 
but what was my astonishment when, two 
days after, going to fulfil my mission, I saw 
the noble gateway, the work of Kala-Megh, 
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reduced to a heap of ruins, through which I 
was conducted to the palace on an ample 
terrace, in front of which I found the little 
court of Beygoo ! The Rawut advanced and 
presented me the keys which having re- 
turned in his sovereign’s name, 1 deplored 
his rash destruction of the gateway, blaming 
honhar and my own want of boodh (wisdom), 
for the accident. But it was in vain: he 
declared he never could have looked upon it 
with complacency, since it had nearly de- 
prived of life one who had given life to them. 
The restored estates had been mortgaged 
to old Sindia for the payment of a war-exac- 
tion, and the Rawut held regularly-execut- 
ed deeds empowering him to recover them 
when the contribution should be liquidated. 
When the ‘ reign of justice commenced in 
these regions, he produced his bond ; hea 
shewed that the exactions had been paid 
twice over, and demanded, through the inter- 
vention of the British agent, that Sindia 
should be brought to a settlement. The 
replies and rejoinders were endless ; and at 
length the Rawutji, wearied out, one morn- 
ing took the law into his own hands; as- 
saulted, carried, and, with the loss of some 
lives, drove out the Mahrattas, who had 
built a castellated residence even under his 
eye. It was necessary for form-sake to 
punish this act, which we would not prevent 
and accordingly Beygoo was put under 
sequestration, and the Rana’s flag was plant- 
ed upon its walls. The chief submitted to all 
with a good grace, and with a cause so just, 
I made an excellent case against Sindia, who 
talked of papers which he never produced. 
Allowing, therefore, some months more 
to elapse, we executed the bond, and restor- 
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ed Beygoo to its rightful owner. I was the 
more rejoiced at effecting this, as the Rawut 
had set the example of signing the deed of 
renunciation of May 1818, which was the 
commencement of the prosperity of Mewar. 
Bussie, February 27th—Compelled to 
travel in my palki, full of aches and ails. I 
think this will complete the disorganization 
of my frame ; but I must reserve the little 
strength I have for Cheetore, and, coute gui 
coute, climb up and take a farewell look. 
Cheetore.—My heart beat high as I ap- 
proached the ancient capital of the Seeso- 
dias, teeming with reminiscences of glory, 
which every stone in her giant-like kangras 
(battlements) attested. It was from this 
side that the imperial hosts under Alla and 
Akber advanced to force the descendant of 
Rama to do homage to their power. How 
the summons was answered, the deeds of 
Ranas Ursi and Partap have already told. 
But there was one relic of “the last day” 
of Cheetore, which I visited in this morn- 
ing’s march, that will immortalize the field 
where the greatest monarch that India 
(perhaps Asia) ever had, erected the green 
banner of the faith, and pitched his tent, 
around which his legions were marshalled 
for the reduction of the city. This still 
perfect monument is a fine pyramidal 
column, called by some the Cherag-dan, 
and by others Akber-ca-dewa, both having 
the same meaning, ‘ Akber’s lamp.’ It is 
formed of large blocks of compact lime- 
stone, admirably put together, about thirty- 
five feet high, each face being twelve feet 
at the base, and gradually tapering to the 
summit, where it is between three and four, 
and on which was placed a huge lamp 
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(cherag), that served as a beacon to the 
foragers, or denoted the imperial head- 
quarters. An interior staircase leads to 
the top ; but, although I had the strongest 
desire to climb the steps, trodden no doubt 
by Akber’s feet, the power was not obe- 
dient to the will, and I was obliged to 
continue my journey, paasing through the 
Tulaiti, as they term the lower town of 
Cheetore. Here I got out of my palki, and 
ventured the ascent, not through one, but 
five gates, upon the same faithless elephant; 
but with this difference, that I had no 
howda to encase me and prevent my slid- 
ing off, if I found any impediment ; ne- 
vertheless in passing under each successive 
portal, I felt an involuntary tendency to 
stoop, though there was a superfluity of 
room over head. I hastened to my Le- 
choba,* pitched upon the margin of the 
Suryacoond, or ‘fountain of the Sun,’ and 
with the wrecks of ages around me, I 
abandoned myself to contemplation. I gazed 
until the sun’s last beam fell upon “ the 
ringlet of Cheetore,” illuminating its gray 
and grief-worn aspect, like a lambent gleam 
lighting up the face of sorrow. Who could 
look on this lonely, this majestic column, 
which tells, in language more easy of inter- 
pretation than the tablets within, of 


Oi —deeds which should not pass away, 
And names that must not wither,” 





and withhold a sigh for its departed glories? 

But in vain I dipped my pen to embody 

my thoughts in language ; for, wherever the 

eye fell, it filled the mind with images of 

eee ee ee 
* Asmall tent without (be) a pole (choda), 


the past, and ideas rushed too tumultuously 
to be recorded. In this mood I continued 
for some time, gazing listlessly, until the 
shades of evening gradually enshrouded the 
temples, columns, and palaces ; and as J 
folded up my paper till the morrow, the 
words of the prophetic bard of Israel came 
forcibly to my recollection: “How doth 
the city sit solitary that was full of people ! 
how is she become a widow! she, that was 
great among nations, aud princess among 
provinces, how is she become tributary !” 
But not to fatigue the reader with reflec- 
tions, I will endeavour to give him some idea 
of these ruins. I begin with the descrip- 
tion of Cheetore from the Khoman Rasa, 
now beside me: “ Chutterkote is the chief 
amongst eighty-four castles, renowned for 
strength ; the hill on which it stands, rising 
out of the level plain beneath, the teac on 
the forehead of Awint (the earth). It is 
within the grasp of no foe, nor can the vassals 
of its chief know the sentiment of fear. 
Ganga flows from its summit ; and so intri- 
cate are its paths of ascent, that though you 
might find entrance, there would be no hope 
of return. Its towers of defence are planted 
onthe rock, nor can their inmates even in 
sleep know alarm. Its koters ( granaries ) 
are well filled, and its reservoirs, fountains, 
Ramachandra 
There are 


and wells, are overflowing. 
himself here dwelt twelve years. 
eighty-four bazars, many schools for child- 
ren, and colleges for every kind of learning ; 
many scribes (kyot) of the Beedur tribe, 
and the eighteen varieties of artizans. (Here 
follows an enumeration of all the trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, within and surround- 
ing the fortress.) Of all, the Ghelote 1s 
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sovereion (dhanni), served by numerous 
troups, both horse and foot, and by all the 
‘thirty-six tribes of Rajpoots,’ of which he 
is the ornament (chatees culan sengar).” 

The Khoman fasa, or story of Rawut 
Khoman, was composed in the ninth century; 
and the poet has not exaggerated: for of all 
the royal abodes of India, none could com- 
pete with Cheetore hefore she became a 
“widow.” But we must abandon the Rasa 
for asimple prose description. Cheetore is 
situated on an isolated rock of the same for- 
mation as the Pathar, whence it is distant 
about three miles,- leaving a fertile valley 
between, in which are the estates of Beeji- 
poor, Gwalior, and part of Beygoo, studded 
with groves, but all waste through long-con- 
tinued oppression. The general direction 
of the rock isfrom 8.S.W. to N.N.E, ; the 
internal length on the summit being three 
miles, and two furlongs, and the greatest 
The 
circumference of the hill at its base, which 


central breadth twelve hundred yards, 


is fringed with deep woods, extending to the 
summit, and in which lurk tigers, deer, hogs, 
and even lions, is somewhere above eight 
miles, and the angle of ascent to its scarped 
summit about 45°. The Tulaiti, or lower 
town, is on the westside, which in some 
places presents a double scarp, and this side 
is crowded with splendid objects : the trium- 
phal column, the palaces of Chitrung Mori, 
of Rana Raemul, the huge temple of Rana 
Mokul, the hundred pinnacles ofthe ac- 
ropolisof the Ghelotes, and last, not least, the 
mansions of Jeimul and Putto, built ona pro- 
jecting point are amongst the most remarkable 
monuments overlooking the plain. The great 
Jength of Cheetore, and the uniformity; of the 


level crest, detract from its height, which in 
no part exceeds four hundred feet, and that 
only towards the north. In the centre of 
the eastern face, at **the gate of the sun” 
( Soorajpol ), it is less than three hundred, 
and at the southern extremity, the rock is so 
narrow as to be embraced by an immense 
demi-lune, commanding the hill called Chee- 
torie, not more than one hundred and fifty 
yards distant ; it is connected with Cheetore, 
but lower, and judiciously left out of its cir- 
cumvallation. Stillit isa weak point, of 
which the invader has availed himself. On 
this, Madaji Sindia raised his batteries, 
when called on by the Rana to expel 
his rebellious vassal of Saloombra. The 
Mahratta’s batteries, as well as the ziezac 
lines of his ascent, indicate that oven in S. 
1848 (A.D. 1792), he had the aid of no un- 
skilful engineer. From this point, the Tatar 
Alla stormed, and to him they attribute 
Cheetorie altogether, allecing that he raised 
it by artificial means, “commencing with « 
copper for every basket of earth, and at 
length ending with a piece of gold.” It would, 
indeed, have taken the twelve years, assigned 
by tradition to Alla’s siege, to have effected 
this, though there cannot be a doubt that he 
greatly augmented it, and planted there his 
munjancekas, or balistas, in the same manner 
as he did to reduce the fortress of Rayn, near 
Rinthumbor, 

Having wandered for two or three ays 
amongst the ruins, commenced a regular 
plan of the whole, going to work trigonome- 
trically, and laying down every temple or 
object that still retained a name, or had any 
tradition attached toit. I then descended 


with the perambulator and made the circuit. 
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The first lateral cut of ascent is in a line 
due north, and before another angle, you pass 
through three separate gates ; between the 
last of which, distinctively called the foota 
dwara, or ‘ broken door,’ and the fourth, the 
Hanuman pol (porte), is a spot for ever sac- 
red in the history of Cheetore, wheré its im- 
mortal defenders, Jeimul and Putto, met 
their death. There is asmall cenotaph to 
the memory of the former, while a sacrificial 
Joojarh, on which is sculptured the effigy of 
a warrior on horseback, lance in hand, re- 
minds the Seesodia where fell the stripling 
chief of Amait. Near these is another 
cenotaph, a simple dome supported by 
light elegant columns, and covering an 
altar to the manes of the martyr, Ragoode, 
the deified putra of Mewar. After passing 
three more barriers, we reach the Rampol, 
which crowns the whole, and leads into a 
noble Durri-khaneh, or ‘hall of assembly,’ 
where the princes of Cheetore met on grand 
occasions ; and it was in this hall that the 
genius of Cheetore is said to have revealed 
to Rana Ursi that his glory was departing. 
Ona compartment of the Rampol, we found 
an interdict inscribed by the rebel Bheem of 
Saloombra, who appears to have been deter- 
mined to place upon his own head the mor 
of Cheetore, so nobly renounced by his an- 
cestor Chonda many centuries before. This 
was, however, set up when he was yet loyal, 
and in his sovereign’s name as well as his 
own, “abolishing forced labour from the 
towns-people, and likewise dind, or contri- 
bution ;” concluding with a grant of land 
to a patriotic carpenter of Gosoonda, who 
had, at his own expense, furnished the Ram- 
pol with a new gate: the cow and hog are 


attesting witnesses to the deed. The next 
building I came to, as I skirted the western 
face ina southerly direction, was a small 
antique temple to Toolsi Bhavani, the divi- 
nity of the scribes, adjoining the Fope-khaneh 
Chaort, a square for the park, where a few 
old cannon, the relics of the plunder of 
Cheetore, still remain. The habitation of 
the Purohits, or chief priests of the Ranas, a 
plain, commodious, and substantial edifice, 
was the next; and close by was that of the 
Musani, or master of the horse, with several 
others of the chief household officers. But 
the first imposing edifice is that termed 
Nolakha Binder. This isa small citadel in 
itself, with massive, lofty walls, and towers 
built entirely of ancient ruins. Its name 
would import that it was a receptacle (bindar) 
for treasure, though it is said to have been 
the residence of the usurper Bunbeer. 
At the north-eastern corner, it has a little 
temple, richly sculptured, called the Sengar 
Chaori. From this we pass on to the palace 
of the Ranas, which, though attributer to 
Rana Raemul, is of the same character as 
those of a much higher antiquity. It is plain, 
capacious, and in excellent taste, the only 
ornament being its crenated battlements, 
and gives a good idea of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Rajpoots, long anterior to the 
intrusion of the Islamite amongst them. The 
vaulted chamber, the projecting gokre or bal- 
cony, and the gentle exterior slope or talus 
of the walls, lend a character of originality 
toall the ancient structures of Cheetore. 
The industrious Ghassi made sketches for 
me of all their domestic dwellings, from the 
ancient abode of Chitrung Mori, down to the 
mahls of Jeimul and Putto. A court-yard 
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surrounds the palace, in which there isa 
small temple to Deoji, through whose inter- 
position Rana Sanga effected all his con- 
quests. This unknown divinity I find is 
styled one of the eleven kullas, or Mahabe- 
dians, incarnate in the person of a cele- 
brated warrior, named Bhoj, whose father 
was a Chohan, and his mother of the 
Goojur tribe which originated a new class 
ealled the Bagrawut. The story of this Deo 
will add another to the many tales of super- 
stition which are listened to with reverence, 
and I imagine generally with belief. The 
incarnate Bagrawut, while on his way to re- 
venge an ancient feud with the Purihars of 
Ran-Binai, approached Cheetore, and Rana 
Sanga, aware of his sanctity, paid him all the 
dues of hospitality ; in return for thia, the 
Deoji bestowed a charm upon Sanga, by 
means of which, so long as he followed the 
prescribed injunctions, victory was always to 
attend hig steps. It was placed ina small 
bag, and to be worn round the neck ; but he 
was warned ggainst allowing it to turn to- 
wards the back. The Deo had the power of 
raising the dead, and in order to shew the 
Rana the value of the gift, he put into his 
hand a peacock’s feather, with which having 
touched all who were then lying dead in 
Cheetore, they were restored to life! With 
this new proof of Deoji’s power, Rana Sanga 
went forth to pursue his conquests, which 
had extended to the fortress of Biana, when 
one day, while bathing in the peela-khal, the 
charm slipped round, and straight a yoice 
was heard, saying, his “ mortal foe was at 
hand!” So impressed are the Seesodias with 
the truth of this tale, that Deoji has obtained 
a distinguished niche in their Pantheon ; nor 
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in all their poverty has oil been wanting for 
the lamp which is constantly burning before 
the Bagrawut chieftain, whose effigy, on a 
horse painted blue, and lance in hand, still 
attracts their homage. To buy golden opi- 
nions, I placed three pieces of silver on the 
altar of the saint, in the name of the brave 
Sanga, the worthy antagonist of Baber, the 
‘immortal foe,’ who at the peela-khal at 
Biana destroyed the charm of the Deoji. 

On leaving the court of Rana Raemul, we 

reach two immense temples dedicated to the 
black god of Vrij; one being erected by Rana 
Khoombo, the other by his celebrated wife, 
the chief poetess of that age, Meera Bae, to 
the god of her idolatry, Shamnath. We have 
elsewhere mentioned the ecstasies of this fair 
votary of the Apollo of the Yamuna, who 
even danced before his shrine, in which her 
last moments were passed ; and, to complete 
the picture, sa entirely were the effusions 
both of her heart and pen apparved, that 
“ the god descended from his pedestal and 
gave her an embrace, which extricated the 
spark of life. * Welcome, Meera, ’ said the 
lover of Radha! and her soul was absorbed 
into hist” This rhapsody is worthy of the 
fair authoress of the Tika, or sequel to the 
Gita Govinda, which is said not to be un- 
worthy even of Jydeva. 

Both these temples are entirely constructed 
from the wrecks of more ancient shrines, said 
to have been brought from the ruins of a city 
of remote antiquity called Nagera, three coss 
northward of Cheetore.¢ Near these tem- 


ples of Koomb-Sham are two reservoirs, 


® I trust this may be put to the proof: forI think it 
will prove to be Takehauo-nagara, of which I have long 
been in search; and which gave rise tothe suggestion of 
Herbert that Cheetore was of Taxila Porug (the Puar ?). 
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built of large blocks, each one hundred and 
twenty-five feet lung by fifty wide, and fifty 
deep, said to have been excavated on the 
marriage of the Ruby of Mewar, to Achil 
Kheechie Gagrown, and filled with oil and 
ghee, which were served out to the numerous 
attendants on that occasion. 

We are now in the vicinity of the Kheerut- 
Khumb, the pillar erected by Rana Khoombo 
on his defeat of the combined armies of 
Malwa and Guzzerat. The only thing in 
India to compare with this is the Kootub 
Minar at Dehli; but, though much higher, 
it is of a very inferior character. This 
column is one hundred and twenty-two feet 
in height, the breadth of each face at the 
base is thirty-five feet, andat the summit, 
immediately under the cupola, seventeen feet 
and a-half. It stands on an ample terrace, 
forty-two feet square. It has nine distinct 
stories, with openings at every face of each 
story, and all thes doors have colonnaded 
porticos ; but it is impossible to describe it ; 
and therefore a rough outline, which will 
shew Ghassi’s notions of perspective, must 
suffice. It is built chiefly of compact lime- 
stone and the quartz rock on which it stands, 
which takes the highest polish : indeed there 
are portions possessing the hardness, and 
exhibiting the fracture, of jasper. It is one 
mass of sculpture; of whicha better idea 
cannot be conveyed than in the remark of 
those who dwell about it, that it contains 
every object known to their mythology. The 
ninth khund, or ‘story,’ which, as I have 
stated, is seventeen feet and a-half square, 
has numerous columns supporting a vault, in 
which is sculptured Kanya in the rasmandala 
(celestial sphere), surrounded by the gopis, 


or mases, each holding a musical instrument, 
and ina dancing attitude. Beneath this is 
a richly carved scroll fringed with the sarus, 
the phenicopteros of ornithology. Around 
this chamber had been arranzed, on black 
marble tablets, the whole genealogy of the 
Ranas of Cheetore; but the Goths have 
broken or defaced all, save one slab, con- 
taining the two following slocas, 

Sloca 172 : “‘ Shaking the earth, the lords 
of Goojur-khand and Malwa, both the sul- 
tans, with armies overwhelming as the ocean, 


invaded Medpat. 
lustre on the land: to what point can we 


Koombkurn reflected 
exalt his renown? In the midst of the armies 
of his foe, Khoombo was as a tiger, or asa 
flame in a dry forest.”’ 

Sloca 183: “‘ While the sun continues to 
warm the earth, so long may the fame of 
Khoombo While the icy 
mountains (hemagir) of the north rest upon 


Rana endure. 


ther base, or so long as Himachil is station- 
ary, while ocean continues to form a gar- 
land round the neck of Awinz (the earth), so 
long may Khoombo’s glory be perpetuated ! 
May the varied history of his sway and the 
splendour of his dominion last for ever! Seven 
years had elapsed beyond fifteen hundred 
when Rana Khoombo placed this ringlet on 
the forehead of Cheetore. Sparkling like the 
rays of the rising sun, is the ¢orwn, rising like 
the bridegroom of the land. 

“In S. 1515, the temple of Brimha was 
founded, and this year, Vrishpatwar (Thurs- 


day), the 10th tith and Pookhia Nikshitra, 


in the month of Magh, on the immoveable 
Chutterkote, this Kheerut stambha was 
finished. What does it resemble, which 
makes Cheetore look down on Meru with 
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derision ? Again, what does Chutterkote 
resemble, from whose summit the fountains 
are ever flowing, the circular diadem on 
whose crest is beauteous to the eye ; abound- 
ing in temples to the Almighty, planted 
with odoriferous trees, to which myriads of 
bees resort, and where soft zephyrs love to 
play. This immoveable fortress (Achil- 
doorga) was formed by the Maha-Indra’s 
own hands.” 

How many more slocas there may have 
been, of which this is the 183d, we can only 
conjecture; though this would seem to be 
the winding-up. 

The view from this elevated spot was 
superb, extending far into the plains of 
Malwa. The lizhtning struck and injured 
the dome some years ago, but generally, 
there is no semblance of decay, though some 
shoots of the peepul have rooted thamselves 
where the bolt of Indra fell. Itis said to 
have cost ninety lakhs of rupees, or near a 
million sterling ; and this is only one of the 
many magnificent works of Rana Khoombo 
within Cheetore ; the temples to Crishna, 
the lake called Coorm Sagur, the temple and 
fountain to Kookreoo Mahadeo, having been 
erected by him. Healso raised the stupen- 
dous fortifications of Komulmer, to which 
place the seat of government was transferred 
lt is asserted that the immense wealth in 
jewels appertaining to the princes of Guz- 
zerat, was captured by Mahomed Begra, 
when he took Komulmer, whence he carried 
forty thousand captives. 

Near this is the grand temple of Brimha, 
erected also by Khoombo, iu honour of his 
father Mokul, whose name it bears, and 
whose bust isthe only object of veneration 


It would seem as if Khoombo had 
been a deist, worshipping the Creator alone ; 


within. 


though his inspired wife, Meera Bae, seems 
to have drawn a portion of his regard to 
Mooralidhar, ‘he who holds the flute. Ad- 
joining the shrine of the great spirit, is the 
Charbagh, where the ashes of the heroes, 
from Bappa down to the founder of Oodi- 
poor, are entombed. Many possessed great 
external interest; but I was forced to be 
content with what I saw, for the chronicler 
is dead. 

Through these abodes of silence, a rugged 
path leads to a sequestered spot in a deep 
cleft of the rock, where there isa living 
fountain, called the gaco-mookh, or ‘ cow’s 
mouth,’ under the shade of an umbrageous 
On one side of the dell is the 
subterranean channel called Rani-bindar, 
which, it is said, leads to suites of chambers 


burr tree. 


in the rock. This was the scene of the 
awful johur, on the occasion of Alla sacking 
Cheetore, when the queens perished in the 
flames; on which the cavern’s mouth was 
closed. 

Still ascending, I visited the edifices 
named after Jeimul and Putto, and the 
shrine of Kalka Devi, esteemed one of the 
most ancient of Cheetore, existing since the 
time of the Mori, the dynasty prior to the 
Ghelote. But the only inscription I dis- 
covered was the following. 

“8, 1574 Magh (sudi) 5th, and Revati 
Nikshitra, the stone-cutters Kaloo, Kaimer, 
and thirty-six others (whose names are 
added), enlarged the fountain of the sun 
(suryacoonda), adjacent to the temple of 
Kalka Devi.” Thence I passed to the 
vaulted cenotaph of Chonda, the founder of 
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the Chondawuts, who surrendered his birth- 
right to please his aged sire. A little farther, 
arethe mahls of Rana Bheem and Pudmani. 
Beyond this, within a stone enclosure, is 
the place where the victorious Khoombo 
confined the king of Malwa ; and touching 
it is the mahl of the Raos of Rampoora. 
Further south isa spot of deep interest; 
the tank and palace of Chitrung Mori, the 
ancient Puar lord of Cheetore, whose in- 
scription I have already given. The interior 
sides of the tank are divided into sculptured 
compartments, in very good taste, but not 
to be compared with the works at Barolli, 
though doubtless executed under the same 
family. Being now within two hundred 
yards of the southern bastion, I returned 
by the mahls of the once vassals of Chee+ 
tore, viz. Sirohi, Boondi, Sont, Lunawarra, 
to the Chaogan, or ‘ field of Mars,’ where 
the military festival of the Duserra is yet 
held by the slender garrison of Cheetore. 
Close to it is a‘noble reservoir of a hundred 
and thirty feet in length, sixty-five in 
width, and forty-seven in depth. It is lined 
with immense sculptured masses of masonry, 
and filled with water. 
Higher up, and nearly about the centre, 
is a remarkable square pillar, called the 
khowastn-sthamba (column). It is seventy- 
five feet and a-half in height, thirty feet 
in diameter at the base, and fifteen at the 
top, and covered with Jain figures. . It is 
very ancient, and I found a fragment of an 
inscription at its base, which shews that it 
was dedicated to Adnath, the first of the 
twenty-four Jain pontiffs : “‘ By Sri Adnath, 
and the twenty-four Jin-eswaera, Poondarica, 
Ganesa, Surya, and the nine planets, may 


you be preserved! S. 952 (A.D.896) Bysak 
(sudz} the 30th, Gurwar (Thursday).” 

I found also another old inscription near 
the very antique temple of Kookr-eswar 
Mahadeo:—* §, 811, Mah sood 5th, Vrish- 
patwar (Thursday), A. D. 755, Raja Kookrs 
eswar erected this temple and excavated 
the fountain. 

There are many Jain inscriptions, but 
amidst the heaps of ruins I was not for- 
tunate enough to make any important dis- 
covery. QOne in the temple of Suntnath 
was a8 follows: “S. 1505 (A.D. 1449), Sri 
Maharana Mokul, whose son Koumbkurn’s 
treasurer, by name Sah Kolah, his son Bin- 
darri Rutna, aud wife Beelundevi, erected 
this shrine to Suntnah. The chief of the 
Khartra-gutcha, Jinraj Soor and apparent 
successor, Sri Jin Chandra Soor-ji, made 
this writing.” 

Close to the Sooraj-pool, or gate in the 
centre of the eastern face, is an altar sacred 
to the manes of Suheedas, the chief of the 
Chondawauts, who fell at his post, the gate 
of the sun, when the city. was gacked by 
Bahadoor Shah, 

At the north-western face is a castle com- 
plete within itself, the walls and towers 
of which are of a peculiar form, and denote 
a high antiquity. This is said to be the 
ancient place of the Moris and the first 
Ranas of Chsetore. But it is time to close 
thig description, which I do by observing, 
that one cannot move a step without tread- 
ing on some fragment of the olden times: - 


* Oolumns strewn, and statues fallen and cleft, 
Heaped like a host, in battle overthrown.” 


Before, however, I quit this spot, hal- 
lowed by these remains, 1 may mention 
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having seen a being who, if there is any 
truth in Chutterkote, must be hundred and 
sixty years old, This wonder is a Fakir, 
who has constantly inhabited the temples, 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitants; 
and there is one carpenter, now upwards 
of ninety, who recollects “ Babaji as an old 
man and the terror of the children.” To 
me he did not appear above seventy. I 
found him deeply engaged at pacheest with 
one of the townsfolk. When I was intro- 
duced to this extraordinary personage, he 
looked up at me for an instant, and exclaim- 
ing, * what does he want here?” quietly 
resumed his game. When it was finished, 
I presented my nuzzyr to the inspired (for 
madness and inspiration are here synony- 
mous), which he threw amongst the by- 
standers, and bolted over the ruins, drag- 
ging through the brambles a fine shawl some 
one had presented to him, and which, be- 
coming an impediment, he left there. In 
these moods none durst molest him, and 
when inclined for food or pastime, his wants 
were quickly supplied. For one moment 
T got him to cast his mental eye back upon 
the past, and he mentioned something of 
Adina Beg and the Punjab (of which they 
say he was an inhabitant); but the oracle 
deigned nothing farther. 

Qodipoor, March 8th, 1822.—Here I am 
once more in the capital of Aindupati (chief 
of the Hindu race ), from which no occur- 
rence shall move me until I go to “ eat 
the air” of my native land. I require 
repoge, for the last fifteen years of my life 
have been one continuous tissue of toil and 
accident, euch as are narrated in these re- 
cords of a few of my many wanderings. 
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The bow must be unbent, or it will snap, 
and the time for journalizing must cease 
with every thing else under the sun. I 
halted a few days at Mairta, and found my 
house nearly finished, the garden looking 
beautiful, the arco or peach-tree, the seo or 
apple, the suntra, narinji, and nimboo, or 
various orange and lime-trees, all in full 
blossom, and shewing the potent influence 
of Surya in these regions; the sureefa or 
sectaphal (fruit of Seeta), or custard-apple, 
the anar, the kela, pomegranate, plantain, 
and various indigenous fruits, were all 
equally forward. These plants are mostly 
from Arga, Lucknow, or Cawnpoor ; but 
some of the finest peaches are the produce 
of those I planted at Gwalior,—I may say 
their grandchildren. When I left Gwalior in 
1817, I brought with me the stones of 
several peach-trees, and planted them in the 
garden of Rung-peari, my residence at 
Qodipoor; and more delicious or more 
abundant fruit I never saw. The stones 
of these I again putin the new garden at 
Mairta, and these again exhibit fruit, but 
it will require another year to prove whether 
they maintain the character they held in the 
plains of Rarew, or in this city. The vegi- 
tables were equally thriving: I never saw 
finer crops of Prussian-blues, of kobis, phool- 
kobis, or cabbages and caulifiowers, celery, 
and all that belongs td‘the kitchen-garden, 
and which my Rajpoot friends declare far 
superior to their indigenous race of sae, or 
greens: the Dewanjz (Rana) has monopolized 
the celery, which he pronounces the prince 
of vegetables. Ehad also got my cutter 
for the Oodisagur, and we promised our- 
selves many delightful days, sailing amidst 
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its islets and fishing in its stream. ‘* But 
in all this was there vanity :’"—poor Carey 
lies under the sod; Duncan has been strug- 
gling on, and is just about to depart for the 
Cape of Good Hope; Patrick, who Was 
left at Kotah, writes me dismal accounts of 
his health and his solitude, and I am left 
almost alone, the ghost of what I was. “I 
looked on all the works that my hands had 
wrought, and on the labour I had laboured 
to do; and behold all was vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit!” And such I fear will it 
prove with more important works than these 
amusements of the hour; but it were certain 
death to say, and the doctor insists on my 
sending in “a sick certificate,” and putting 
my house in order for departure. The 
month of may is fixed, a resolution which 
has filled the Rana with grief; but he 
“ gives me leave only for three years, and 
his sister, Chandji Bae, desires me to bring 
back a wife that she may love.” 

I would willingly have dispensed with the 
honours of a public entree: but here, even 
health must bend to forms and the laws of 
the Rajpoots; and the Rana, Prince Jowan 
Sing, and all the Seesodia chivalry, advan- 
ced to welcome our return. Ap gurh aya ! 
“you have come home!” was the simple 
and heartfelt expression of the Rana, as he 
received my reverential salam; but he 
kindly looked around, and missed my com- 
panions, for Waugh Sahib and Doctor 
Sahib were both great favourites: and, last 
not least, when he saw me bestride Javadia, 
he asked, “where was Baj-raj?” but the 
‘ royal-steed” (his gift) was no more, and 
lies entombed at Kotah, “Hae! hae! 
alas{ alas! (exclaimed Pirthinath); durre 


@ Manik or munik, is the diminutive of man. 
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soch pun ba’amanick cha, “great grief, for 
he was a good man.’® The virtues of 

Bajraj were the subject of conversation 
until we reached the ‘gate of the sun’ 
(Soorajpol); when the Rana “gave me leave 
to go home,” and he continued his promen- 
ade, 

Bajraj was worthy of such notice and of 
his name: he was perfection, and so general 
a favourite, that his d2ath was deemed a2 
public misfortune, for he was as well known 
throughout all these regions as his master. 
The general yell of sorrow that burst from 
all my sepoys and establishment on that 
event, was astounding, and the whole camp 
attended his obsequies; many were weeping, 
and when they bezan to throw the earth 
upon the fine beast, wrapped up in his 
body-clothes, his saes (groom) threw him- 
self into his grave, and was quite frantic 
with grief. I cut some locks off his mane 
in remembrance of the noblest beast I ever 
crossed, and in a few days I observed many 
huge stones near the spot, which before I 
left Kotah grew into a noble chabootra, or 
‘altar’ of hewn stone about twenty feet 
square and four feet high, on which was 
placed the effigy of Bajraj large as life, 
sculptured out of one block of free-stone. 
I was grateful for the attention, but the old 
Regent had caught the infection, and 
evinced his sense of the worth of Bajraj 
by a tomb such as his master cannot expect ; 
but in this case perhaps I divided the in- 
terest, though there was no prince of Raj- 
warra more proud of his stud than the 
blind chief of Kotah. From the days of 
the Pandus to Dewa-Bango of Boondi, 
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many a war has been waged for a horse, 
nor can we better declare the relative esti- 
mation of the noble animal, than in the 
words of that stalwart Hara to the Lodi 
king: “there are three things you must 
not ask of a Rajpoot, his horse, his mis- 
tress, or his sword.” 

In a few days, I shall have the capital for 
the villa of the Hara Rani, sister of the 
Kotah prince, and whose bracelet also I 
have had, the symbol of adoption as her 
brother. To all their customs, to all their 
sympathies, and numerous acts of courtesy 
and kindness, which have made this not a 
strange land to me, I am about to bid fare- 
well; whether a final one, is written in 
that book, which for wise purposes is sealed 
to mortal vision : but wherever I go, what- 
ever days I may number, nor place, nor 
time can ever weaken, far less obliterate, 
the remembrance of the valley of QOodi- 
poor.* 





eat im ane nme peer 


® By a singular coincidence, the day on which I closed 
these wandcrings, is the same on which I have put the 
last stroke to a work that has afforded me some pleasure 
aud much pain. ]t was on the 8th March 1822, I ended 
my journey and entered Oodipoor: on the 8th March 
1832, lam transcribing this last page of my journal : 





in March my book appears before the public; I was 
born in March; embarked for India in March ; and had 
the last glimpse of its land, the coast of Ceylon, in 
March. But what changes has not the ever-revolving 
wheel produced since that time! The hand of genius 
which has illustrated this work. and which will, I trust, 
perpetuate his own name with the monuments time has 
spared of Hindu art, is now cold in death. Captain 
Waugh returned to England about six months after me ; 
his health much shattered, We met, and lived together, 
in London, in Belgium, andin France: but amidst all 
the beauties of novelty, Rajpootana was the theme to 
which we constantly reverted. He returned to India, 
had just obtained his majority, and was marching in 
command of his regiment, the 10th Light Cavalry, 
from Muttra to Mhow, when, in passing through the 
land where we had scen many happy days together, 
he was invited by the chief of Doonec to renew 
old recollections by a visit. Though in the highest 
spirits, my poor cousin went with 1 presentiment 
of evil. He was accompanied by some of his off- 
cers. In ascending the hill he fell, and sustained an 
enjury which rendered an operation neccessary. This 
succeeded so well, that. in two days he proceeded in 
a litter; when, on arriving at the ground, his friends 
drew the curtain of his dooli, and found him dead! 
His ashes repose in Mewar, under a monument raised 
by his brother officers. He did not live to see the com- 
pletion of these labours, which none but him could 
fully appreciate. No man was ever more beloved in 
private life; and the eulogium passed upon him, but 
two daysago, by his old friend and commander, the 
gallant General Sir Thomas Brown,—“he was ono of 
the best cavalry officers who ever served under mc,”— 
is an honourable testimony to his public career. No 
apolozy is required for this record of the talent sand 
worth of one who, in addition to the ties of kindred, was 
linked tome by the bonds of friendship during twenty 
years, —8th March, 1832, 


Written accord- 
ing to custom in 
the margin with 
the Raja's omn 
hand, 
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APPENDIX. 





No. I. 


Letter from Raja Jey Sing of Amber to Rana Singram Sing of’ Mewar, 
regarding Edur. 


Serr Ramgr,® 
Sear SeetTa Ramgt, 


WHEN I was in the presence at Oodipoor, you commanded t that Mewar 
was my home, and that Edur was the portico of Mewar, and to watch the 
occasion for obtaining it. From that time I have been on the look-out. 
Your agent, Myaram, has again written regarding it, and Dilput Rae read 
the letter to me verbatim, on which I talked over the matter with Maharaja 
Abhe Sing, who acquiescing in all your views, has made a nuzzur of the 
pergunna to you, and his writing to this effect accompanies this letter. 

The Maharaja Abhe Sing petitions that you will so manage that the occu- 
pant Anund Sing does not escape alive ; ag, without his death, your possession 
will be unstable: { this is in your hands. It is my wish, also, that you would 
go in person, or if you deem this inexpedient, command the Dhabhae 
Nuggo, placing a respectable force under his orders, and having blocked up 
all the passes, you may then slay him. Above all things let him not 
escape— let this be guarded against. 


Asar badi 7th (22d of the first month of the monsoon), S. 1784 (A.D. 1728,) 


ENVELOPE. 


The Pergunna of Edur is in Maharaja Abhe Sing’s jagheer, who makes a 
nuzzur of it to the Huzoor ; should it be granted to any other, take care the 
Munsubdar never gains possession. | OO 

8th. S., 1784. 


* Ram and Seeta, whom the prince invokes, are the great parents of. the Cuchwaha race, of 
which Raja Jey Sing is the head. I have omitted the usual string of introductory compliments. 


t These terms completely illustrate the superior character in which the Ranas of Mewar were 
held by the two princes next in dignity to him im Rajpootana a century ago. 


+ This deep anxiety is abundantly explained by looking at the genealogical slip of the Rah- 
tores, at page 114, where it will be seon that Anund Sing, whom the parricidal Abhye Sing is so 
anxious to be rid of, is “his own brother, innocent of any participation in that crime, and 
although adopted into Edur, were heirs-presumptive to Marmwar ! 
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No. II. 


we 


TREATY between the Honourable English East-India Company and Maha Raja Maun 
Sing Buhadoor, Raja of Joudpoor, represented by the Koowur Regent Joograj Maharaj 
Koowur Chutter Sing Buhadoor, concluded by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe on the 
part of the Honourable Company, in virtue of powers granted by his Excellency the 
Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, K. G., Governor General, and by Byas Bishen 
Ram and Byas Ubhee Ram on the part of Maharaja Maun Sing Buhauoor, in virtue 
of full powers granted by the Maharaja and Joograj Maharaj Koowur aforesaid. 


First Article—There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interest 
between the Honourable English East-India Company and Maharaja Maun Sing and 
his heirs and successors; and the friends and enemies of one party shall be friiends and 
enemies of both, 

Second Article—The British Government engagesto protect the principality and 
territory of Joudpoor. 

Third Article-—Maharaja Maun Sing and his heirs and successors will act in subor- 
dinate co-operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its supremacy ; and 
will not have any connection with other chiefs and states. 

Fourth Article.—The Maharaja and his heirs and successors will not enter into negoti- 
ation with any chief or state without the knowledge and sanction of the British Govern- 
ment. But his usual amicable correspondence with friends and relations shall continue. 

Fifth Article—The Maharaja and his heirs and successors will not commit a2gressions 
on anyone. If by accident disputes arise with any one, they shall be submitted to the 
arbitration and award of the British Government. 

Siath Article.—The tribute heretofore paid to Sindia by the estate of Joudpoor, of which 
a separate schedule is affixed, shall be paid in perpetyity to the British Government ; 
and the engagement of the state of Joudpoor with Sindia respecting tribute shall cease. 

Seventh Article.—As the Maharaja declares that besides the tribute paid to Sindia by 
the state of Joudpoor, tribute has'not been paid to any other state, and engages to pay 
the aforesaid tribute to the British Government; if either Sindia or any one else lay 
elaim to tribute, the British Government engages to reply to such claim. 

Eighth Article-—The state of Joudpoor™ hall furnish fifteen hundred horse for the 
service of the British Government whenever required ; and when necessary, the whole 
ef the Joudpoor forces shall join the British Army, excepting such a portion as may be 
requisite for the internal adminstration of the country. 

Ninth Artcle.—The Maharaja and his heirs and successors shall remain absolute rulers 
of their country, and the jurisdiction of the British Government shall not be introduced 
into that principality. 

a 
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Tenth Article. —This treaty of ten articles having been concluded at Dihlee, and signed 
and sealed by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Byas Bishen Ram and Byas Ubhee 
Ram ; the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Governor General and by Raj 
Rajesur Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadoor and Jugraj Maharaj Koowur Chutter Sing 
Buhadoor, shall be exchanged within six weeks from this date. 

Done at Dihlee this sixth day of January, A.D. 1815. 


( Signed ) (L. S. ) C. T. METCALFE, Resident, 
BY AS BISHEN RAM. 
(L. 8.) BYAS UBHEE RAM. 





No. III. 
Treaty with the Raja of Jessulmer 


TREATY between the Honourable Mnglish East-India Company and Maha Rawul 
Moolraj Buhadoor, Raja of Jessulmer, concluded on the part of the Honourable Com- 
pany by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, in virtue of full powers granted by his Ex- 
cellency the Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, K. G., Governor General, &c. and 
on the part of the Maha Raja Dehraj Maha Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor by Missr Motee 
Ram and Thakoor Dowlet Sing, according to full powers conferred by Maha Rawul. 
First Artcle—There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interests 

between the Honourable English Company and Maha Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor, the 

Raja of Jessulmer, and his heirs and successors. 

Second Article.—The posterity of Maha Rawul Moolraj shall succeed to the principality 
of Jessulmer. 

Third Article.—In the event of any serious invasion directed towards the overthrow of 
the principality of Jessulmer, or other danger of great magnitude occurring to that prin- 
cipality, the British Government will exert its power for the protection of the principality 
provided that the cause of the quarrel be not ascribable to the Raja of Jessulmer, 

Fourth Article—The Maha Rawul and his heirs and successors will always act in subor- 
dinate co-oreration with the British Government, and with submission to its supremacy. 

Fifth Article.—This treaty of five articles having been settled, signed, and sealed by 
Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Misr Motee Ram and Thakoor Dowlet Sing, the 
ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor General and 
Maha Raja Dihraj Maha Rawal, Moolraj Buhadoor, shall be exchanged in six weeks from 
the present date, 

Done at Dihlee this twelfth day of December, A.D. 1818. 


(L.S.) C.T.METCALFE, (Signed) MISR MOTEE RAM 
(L.S.) THAKOOR DOWLET SING, 
(Signed) C. T. M. 
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No. IV. 

TREATY between the Honourable English East-India Company and Maharaja Siwaee 
Juggut Singh Buhadoor, Raja of Jaipoor, concluded by Mr. Charles Theophilus Met- 
calfe, on the part of the Honourable Company, in virtue of full powers granted by his 
Excellency the Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, K.G., Governor-General, &c., 
and by Thakoor Rawul Byree Saul Nattawut, on the part of Rajindur Sree Maharaj 
Dhiraj Siwaee Jugegut Sing Buhadoor, according to full powers given by the Raja. 


First Article. —There shall be perpetual freindship, alliance, and unity of interests be- 
tween the Honourable Company and Maharaja Juggut Sing, and his heirs and successors, 
and the friends and enemies of one party shall be the friends and enemies of both parties. 

Second Article.—The British Government engages to protect the territory of Jaipoor, and 
to expel the enemies of that principality. 

Third Article—Maharaja Siwaee Juggut Sing, and his heirs and successors, will act in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its supremacy ; 
and will not have any connection with other chiefs and states. 

Fourth Article—The Maharaja, and his hers and successors, will not enter into nego- 
ciation with any chief or state, without the knowledge and sanction of the British Govern- 
ment ; but the usual amicable correspondence witb friends and relations shall continue. 

Fifth Article.—The Maharaja and his heirs and successors will not commit aggressions on 
any one. Ifit happen that any dispute arise with any one, it shall be submitted to the 
arbitration and award of the British Government. 

Sixth Article.—Tribute shall be paid in perpetuity by ‘the principality of Jaipoor to the 
British Government, through the treasury of Dehlee, according to the following detail : 

First year, from the date of this treaty in consideration of the devastation which has 
prevailed for years in the Jaipoor country, tribute excused : 


Second year ....ceccesseeeeHour lakhs of Dihlee rupee. 
Third year  .....eec0.0ee--Hive lakhs. 


Fourth year 1... sccses Six lakhs. 
Fifth year — c.cccveseesenee Seven lakhs. 
Sixth year  crccccccesceees Eight lakhs. 


Afterwards eight lakhs of Dihlee rupees annually, until the revenues of the principality 
exceed forty lakhs. 

And when the Rajah’s revenue exceed forty lakhs, five-sixteenths of the excess shall be 
paid in addition to the eight lakhs above mentioned. 

Seventh Article —The principality of Jaipoor shall furnish troops according to its means, 
at the requisitions of the British Government. 
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Eighth Article—The Maharaja and his heirs and successors shall remain absolute rulers 
of their country, and their dependents, according to long-established usage ; and the 
British Civil and Criminal jurisdiction shall not be introduced into that principality. 

Ninth Article-—Provided that the Maharaja evince a faithful attachment to the British 
Government, his prosperity and advantage shall be favourably considered and attended to. 

Tenth Article.—This treaty of ten articles having been concluded, and signed and _seal- 
ed by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, and Thakoor Rawul Byree Saul Nattawut, the 
ratifications of the same, by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor-General, and 
Raj Rajendur Sree Maharaj Dhiraj Siwaee Juggut Sing Buhadoor, shall be mutually ex- 
changed within one month from the present date. 

Done at Dihlee this second day of April, A,D. 1818. 
(Signed) (L.8S.) C. T. METCALFE, 
Resident. 
(L.S.) THAKOOR RAWUL BYREE SAUL NATTAWUT. 





a 
No. V. 


No, V. being a large paper is omitted. 








No. VI. 


TREATY between the honourable the English East-India Company on the one part, 
and Maha Rao Omed Sing Buhadoor, the Raja of Kota, and his heira and successors, 
through Raj Rana Zalim Sing Buhadoor, the administrator of the affairs of that prin- 
cipality; on the other concluded on the part of the Honourable English East-India 
Company by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, in virtue of full powers granted to him 
by his Excellency the Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, K.G., and on the part of 
Maha Rao Omed Sing Buhadoor, by Maharaja Sheodan Sing, Sah Jeewun Ram, and 
Qala Hoolchund, jn virtue of full powers granted by the Maha Rao aforesaid, and his 
administrator, the above-mentioned Raj Rana. 


First Article—There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interesta 
between the British Government on the one hand, and Maha Rao Omed Sing, Buhadoor, 
and his heirs and successors, on the other. 

Second Article.—The friends and enemies of either of the contracting parties shall be 
the same to both. | 

Third Article —The British Government engages to taka under its protection the prin- 
cipality and territory of Kota. 
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Fourth Article.—The Maha Rao, and his heirs and successors, will always act in subordi- 
nate co-operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its supremacy, and 
will not henceforth have any connection with the chiefs and states with which the state of © 
Kota has been heretofore connected. | 

Fifth Article.—The Maha Rao, and his heirs and successors, will not enter into any 
negotiations with any chief or state without the sanction of the British Government. 
But his customary amicable correspondence with friends and relations shall continue. 

Sixth Article-—The Maha Rao and his heirs and successors, will not commit aggressions 
on any one; andif any dispute accidentally arise with any one, proceeding either from 
acts of the Maha Rao, or acts of the other party, the adjustment of such disputes shall be 
submitted to the arbitration of the British Government. 

Seventh Article—The tribute heretofore paid by the principality of Kota to the 
Marhatta chiefs, for instance, the Peshwa, Sindia, Holkar, and Powar, shall be paid 
at Dihlee to the British Government for ever, according to the separate Schedule 
annexed. 

Eighth Article.—No other power shall have any claim to tribute from the principality of 
Kota ; and if any one advance such a claim, the British Government engages to reply 
to it. 

Ninth Article.—The troops of the principality of Kota, according to its means, shall be 
furnished at the requisition of the British Government. 

Tenth Article.—The Maha Rao, and his heirs and successors, shall remain absolute 
rulers of their country, and the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the British Government 
shall not be introduced into that principality. 

Eleventh Article.—This treaty of eleven Articles having been concluded at Dihlee, and 
signed and sealed by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe on the one part, and Maha Raja 
Sheodan Sing, Sah Jeewun Ram, and Lala Hoolchund on the other, the ratifications of 
the same by His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor-General, and Maha Rao Omed 
Sing, and his administrator Raj Rana Zalim Sing, shall be exchanged within a month 
from this date. a 


Done at Dihlee the 26th day of December, A.D. 1817. 


(Signed) C. T. METCALFE, 
Resident. 
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No. VII. 


TREATIES between the Honourable English East-India Company and the Maha Row 
Raja Bishen Sing Bahadoor, Raja of Boondee, concluded by Captain James Tod on the 
part of the Honourable Company, in virtue of full powers from his Excellency the 
Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, K.G., Governor General, &c. &c., and by 
Bohora Tolaram on the part of the Raja, in virtue of full powers from the said Raja. 


First Article.—There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interests be- 
‘tween the British Government on the one hand, and the Raja ef Boondee and his heirs 


and successors on the other. 
Second Article.—The British Government takes under its protection the dominions of 


‘the Raja of Boondee. 

Third Article—The Raja ef Boondee acknowledges the supremacy of, and will co- 
operate with, the British Government fer ever. He will not commit aggressions on any 
one. He will not enter into negotiations with any one without the consent of the British 
‘Government. If by chance any dispute arise with any one, it shall be submitted to the 
arbitration and award of the British Government. The Raja is absolute ruler of his 
dominions, and the British jurisdiction shall not bo introduced therein. 

Fourth Article-—The British Government spontaneously remits to the Raja and his des- 
-eendants the tribute which the Raja used to pay to Maharaja Holkar, and which has been 
ceded by the Maharaja Holkar to the British Government; the British Government also 
relinquishes in favour of the state of Boondee the lands heretofore held by Maharaja 
Holkar within the limits of that state, according to the annexed schedule (No. I). 

Fifth Article.—The Raja of Boondee hereby engages to pay to the British (Government 
‘the tribute and revenue herctofore paid to Maharaja Sindia, accordiag to the schedule 
(No. 2). | 

Sixth Article-—The Raja of Boondee shall furnish troops at the requisition of the British 
‘Government according to his means. 

Seventh Article.—The present treaty of seven articles having been settled at Boondee, 
and signed and sealed by Captian James Tod and Bohora Tolaram, the ratification of the 
same by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor General and the Maha Row Raja, 
of Boondee, shall be exchanged within one month from the present date. 


Done at Boondee, this tenth day of February, A. D. 1818; corresponding to the 
fourth of Rubbee-ool-Sanee 1233, and fifth day of Maug Soodee of the Sumbut er 


tira of Bikramajeet, 1874. 


